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Correction  for  Volume  LIV 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  error  in  Volume  LIV: 

January  3,  page  4:  In  the  third  paragraph  in 
the  first  column  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
Pakistan  was  incorrectly  identified.  Aziz  Ahmed 
was  Foreign  Secretary;  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  was 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan. 
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AAPSO    (Afro-Asian    Peoples    Solidarity    Organiza- 
tion), 710 
Abid  Ali  (quoted),  638 
Abram,  Morris,  636,  973,  1029,  1031 
Abu  Dhabi,  24,  26 
ACDA.  See  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 

U.S. 
Ackley,  Gardner,  319,  466 
Adams,  Brock,  253 
Adebo,  S.  O.,  236 
Adjudication: 

Agreement  with  Sierra  Leone  re  conduct  of  liti- 
gation   with    international    aspects    in    either 
country,  958 
Jury  selection  (Johnson),  151 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Business  Prob- 
lems, 403 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  For- 
eign Aid,  324,  630 
Advisory    Committee    on    Science    and    Technology, 

U.N.:  Roosevelt,  424;   Seaborg,  287 
Afghanistan: 

Peace  Corps,  accomplishments  (Johnson),  635 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  258,  682,  720,  789 
Africa   (see  also  individual  countries  and  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity)  : 
Communicable  diseases,  U.S.  programs  for  eradi- 
cation of  (Johnson),  334 
Communist  objectives:  Bundy,  311;  Goldberg,  126; 
Rusk,  690;  Williams,  431 
Rejection    of   and   countermeasures    to:    Bundy, 
867;   Goldberg,  542;   Palmer,  898;   Rusk,  567, 
687,  774;  Williams,  270 
Denuclearization:    412,    416,    416w;    Foster,    103; 

Rusk,  409 
Economic  and  social  development : 

Food-for-work   projects,   North   Africa    (Rusk), 

498 
Modernization      and      urbanization,      problems 

(Rostow),  806 
Regional   and   subregional   programs,   U.S.   sup- 
port: Johnson,  323,  915;  Rusk,  633,  933 
EEC  trade,  590 
Newly  independent  states: 

Political  and  other  problems  and  U.S.  position : 

Palmer,  898;  Rusk,  193;  Williams,  432 
U.N.  membership  (Sisco),  648 
Refugees,  AID  assistance  to  (Crockett),  706 


Africa — Continued 

South  Africa,   relations  with:   Palmer,   899;    Wil- 
liams, 431 
Southern    Rhodesia,    effect   of   situation    on   other 
African    problems:    Goldberg,    716,    753,    800, 
988;  Williams,  13,  15,  265 
U.K.  territories:  592;  Williams,  438 
UNICEF  programs  (Bernstein),  278 
U.S.  interests:  Goldberg,  801;  Johnson,  963 
Africa — What  Lies  Ahead,  806 
African  Development  Bank:  Johnson,  256,  323,  916; 

Rusk,  633 
Afro- Asian  Peoples  Solidarity  Organization  (Sayre), 

710 
Agency  for  International  Development: 

Africa,  programs  for  eradication  of  communicable 

disease  (Johnson),  334 
Agricultural  education  agreement  with  Colombia, 

announcement,  494 
Appropriations: 

Request   for    FY    1967:    Gordon,   981;    Johnson, 

248,250,322;  Rusk,  630 
Supplementary  request  FY  1966;  Johnson,  255; 
Rusk,  346 
Educational   programs,   proposed   increase    (John- 
son), 322,  330 
Family  planning  programs:   Gordon,  982;   Mann, 

784 ;  Roosevelt,  177 
Foreign  Assistance  Program  FY  1965,  annual  re- 
port: 208;  Johnson,  208 
Foreign   Service   Board,   duties,   Executive  order, 

144 
International   health   services,   proposed   increases 

(Johnson),  323,  332 
Latin  America,  loan  progi'am  (Gordon),  981,  983 
Procurement  policies  (Johnson),  326 
Refugee  programs  (Crockett),  706 
Senior   Interdepartmental   Group,  membership   in, 

507 
Zambia,   airlift   of  petroleum   supplies   to,   agree- 
ment with  Pan  American  World  Airways  con- 
cluded, 157,  783 
Aggression     (see     also     China,     Communist;     Com- 
munism; Soviet  Union;  and  Viet-Nam)  : 
Free- world    responsibility    to    meet:    Allen,    384; 
Goldberg.  198;   Hasluck   (quoted),  518;   John- 
son, 650;  Rusk,  516,  690,  698,  927 
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Aggression — Continued 

Measures  against:  305;  Braderman,  1018;  Bundy, 
965;  Humphrey,  490;  Johnson,  555,  962;  Rusk, 
830,927,930;  Unger,  457 

Right  of  states  for  protection  from :  Goldberg,  127, 
543,  609;  Meeker,  474;  Rusk,  194;  Unger,  451; 
U.N.  resolution,  128,  175w 

Subversion  and  infiltration  as  acts  of:  Goldberg, 
126,  942;  Johnson,  963;  U.  A.  Johnson,  535; 
Meeker,  474 

Unchecked,  results  of:  Humphrey,  523;  Johnson, 
51,  190  (quoted);  Rusk,  693;  Thanat  Khoman 
(quoted),  518 

"Unprovoked  aggression"  (Rusk),  560 

U.S.  responsibility  to  meet:  846;  Ball,  244,  763; 
Bundy,  316;  Humphrey,  770;  Johnson,  151, 
153,  187,  247,  249,  303,  320,  391,  835;  Kennedy 
(quoted),  358;  McGhee,  658;  Rusk,  88,  348, 
352,  518,  520,  631,  693,  780,  841,  928;  Spaak 
(quoted),  519;  Taylor,  357 
Aggrey,  James,  917 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  253 

Agricultural   surpluses,   U.S.,   use   in   overseas   pro- 
grams : 

Agreements    with:     Algeria,    642;     Bolivia,    826 
Ceylon,  592;  Chile,  550;  China,  426;  Colombia 
642;  Congo  (Leopoldville),  826;  EACSO,  789 
Ethiopia,  110;  Ghana,  721;  Greece,  144,  217 
Guinea,  74,  469;  Iceland,  298;  India,  110,  386 
1033;     Indonesia,     826;     Israel,     1033,     1034 
Jordan,   721;    Kenya,   510,   789;    Korea,   550 
Liberia;  217;  Mali,  144;  Morocco,  826;  Paki- 
stan, 910,  1034;   Paraguay,  826;   Ryukyu  Is- 
lands,   144;    Sierra   Leone,    550;    Sudan,    721, 
789;    Tanzania,    789;    Tunisia,    826;    Turkey, 
721;    U.A.R.,   218;    Uganda,    789;    Viet-Nam, 
182,  258,  642,  721,  758;   Yugoslavia,  42,  258, 
342,  789 

Currency  balances,  sale  to  U.S.  citizens  author- 
ized in  Ceylon,  Guinea,  and  Tunisia,  975 

Foreign  currency  credits,  proposed  use  in  local  de- 
velopment projects   (Johnson),  253,  331 

Principles  for:  Johnson,  336;  Rusk,  499 

Private  welfare  agency  shipments  (Johnson),  253 

U.A.R.  sales  continued:  Johnson,  123;  Rusk,  196 
Agriculture    (see  also  Agricultural   surpluses,   Food 
and    Agriculture    Organization,    and    Food    for 
Peace) : 

AID  programs  FY  1965  (Johnson),  209 

Colombia,  agricultural  education  agreement,  an- 
nouncement, 494 

Food  for  Freedom,  Act  of  1966:  Johnson,  322,  336, 
337;  Rusk,  496,  500 

German-U.S.  trade  in  agricultural  goods 
(McGhee),  661 

Increased   food   production    and   modernization   of 
farm     practices,     need     for :     944 ;     Freeman 
(quoted),    500;    Mann,    737;    Roosevelt,    176; 
Rusk,  497;  Solomon,  822 
CENTO  (Rusk),  777 


Agriculture — Continued 

Increased  food  production — Continued 

India:  Gandhi,  602;  Hare,  669;  Johnson,  599,  605 
Latin  America :  Gordon,  622, 741, 979;  McGhee,  56 
U.N.  aid:   Bernstein,  274;   Roosevelt,   130,  424; 

Seaborg,  287 
U.S.  aid:  305;  Gordon,  982;  Johnson,  152,  187, 
208,  248,  253,  291,  308,  322,  334,  340;   Rusk, 
501,  629 
Korea  (Berger),  863 
Mexico,   Supervised   Agricultural   Credit  Program 

(Diaz  Ordaz-Johnson),  732 
Pakistan,    salinity    and    waterlogging    problems 

(Ayub  Khan),  6 
Poland  (McGhee),  1023 

Southern  Rhodesia,  problems   (Williams),  268 
Soviet   Union,   agreement   for  exchanges   in   agri- 
culture   and    other    fields,    joint   communique, 
543 
U.S.   farm   program    FY    1966,   appropriation   re- 
quest (Johnson),  338 
U.S.  food  and  fiber  reserves  (Johnson),  340 
Agriculture,  Department  of,  378,  507 
Agriculture,  Secretary  of,  339 
Agronsky,  Martin,  565 

AID.  See  Agency  for  International  Development 
Aiken,  George  D.,  733 

Air  navigation  and  transport.  See  under  Aviation 
Air  pollution,  47 
Aircraft.  See  Aviation 

Albania,  U.S.  travel  controls  eased  for  scholars,  491 
Algeria : 

Food-for-work     projects,     objectives     and     value, 

(Rusk),  498 
National  Liberation   Front  of  Algeria,  contrasted 

with  Viet-Nam  (Ball),  243 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  642,  720,  870,  909 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso.  See  Alliance  for  Progress 
Alien  Property,  Office  of,  945 
Allen,  George  V.,  509 
Allen,  Ward  P.,  383 
Alliance  for  Progress: 

Appropriations    request    FY    1967:    Gordon,    981; 
Johnson,  250,  325 
Five-year  authorization:  Gordon,  986;  Johnson, 
324;  Rusk,  923 
Background  (Mann),  735 

Fifth  anniversary,  statement  (Johnson),  537 
Mexico,    progress    under:    Gordon,    977;    Johnson, 

729;  Rusk,  366 
Role   and    U.S.   support:    Gordon,    621,    738,   977; 
Johnson,  152,  205,  248,  251,  323,  633  (quoted), 
746;  McGhee,  57;  Rostow,  806;  Rusk,  561,  633, 
931 ;  Sayre,  713 
Supervised   Agricultural   Credit   Program,   accom- 
plishments  (Diaz  Ordaz-Johnson),  732 
Third   Extraordinary   Inter-American   Conference, 

proposed:  Gordon,  739;  Johnson,  729 
U.S.  Coordinator  (Gordon),  620 
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Alouctte  satellites,  164 

American  ideals  (see  also  Great  Society) :  Goldberg, 
198,  543,  944,  971;  Harris,  18;  Johnson,  4,  188, 
292,  327,  328,  391,  538,  601    (quoted),  727,  914; 
McNamara,  881 ;  Rusk,  931 
American  Institute  of  Free  Labor  Development,  985 
American  Jewish  Committee,  973 
American  Relief  for  Poland,  796 

American  Republics.  See  Latin  America  and  Organi- 
zation of  American  States 
Amity  and  economic  relations,  treaties  with :   Thai- 
land, 991 ;  Togo,  367,  386,  469 
Anderson,  Rudolf,  962 
Andreotti,  Giulio,  368,  519  (quoted) 
Angola  (Williams),  270 
Antarctica,  scientific  research  programs   (McGhee), 

372 
Anti-Dumping  Act,  858 
ANZUS    (Australia,    New   Zealand,    U.S.);    Bundy, 

314;  Rusk,  348,  516,  559,  566 
Apartheid   (see  also  Racial  discrimination) :  Abram, 

638,  639;  Goldberg,  237;  Williams,  430,  438 
Apedo-Amah,  Georges,  367 
Apollo  project,  164,  787 
APT    (Automatic    Picture    Transmission)    systems, 

163,  377 
Arab  states.  See  individual  countries 
Arab-Israel  dispute  (Hare),  670 
Arbitration    (see   also   Investment  disputes   conven- 
tion) : 
U.S.   citizens   claims  for  damages   re   Gut   Dam, 

Canada,  207 
U.S.  labor  laws  (Goldberg),  938 
Areopagitica,  543 
Argentina: 

Cooperative    sounding-rocket    studies    (Goldberg), 

164 
Economic  progress  (Gordon),  980 
Joint  Argentine-U.S.  Trade  and  Economic  Com- 
mittee, 1st  meeting,  944 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  509,  510,  550,  682,  720, 
789,  909,  957 
Armaments    (see   also   Disarmament,   Missiles,   and 
Nuclear  weapons) : 
Control   and   reduction   of:    Erhard,   Johnson,   50; 

Johnson,  152,  249;  Rusk,  559 
Economic  disadvantages  of  competition  in:   Bar- 
nett,   667;   Johnson,   264,   411,   579;    McGhee, 
378;  Rusk,  194,407,  698 
Egypt,    arms    purchases   by,    effect   on    U.S.    aid 

policy  (Rusk),  196 
U.S.  capabilities  (McNamara),  875 
U.S.  policy  on  supply  to: 
Near  East,  663 
South  Africa  (Williams),  435 
Southern    Rhodesia:    Goldberg,   715,    988;    Wil- 
liams, 266 
Viet-Nam,   U.S.    supplemental    appropriations   re- 
quest FY  1966  (Johnson) ,  254 


Armed  forces: 

CENTO  training  programs  (Rusk),  777 
Civic   action   programs,   objectives:    Gordon,   985; 
Johnson,  326;  McNamara,  878;  Rusk,  629,  631 
French  NATO  forces  in  U.S.,  question  of  (Rusk), 

697 
Germany : 

Military  observers  of  maneuvers,  proposed  ex- 
change with  East  Europe,  657 
NATO  forces  (McGhee),  659 

Changes  resulting  from   French  withdrawal: 
617,  700,  702;  Ball,  615;  NAC,  1002;  Rusk, 
998 
Nuclear  nonproliferation  by,  proposed  treaty  pro- 
visions (Johnson),  263 
Philippine  veterans,  U.S.  administration  of  bene- 
fits (Bundy),  447 
Thai  forces,  improvement  and  modernization,  U.S. 

assistance  (Humphrey),  396 
Treatment  in   time   of  war,   Geneva   conventions 

(1949)  relative  to,  Honduras,  957 
U.N.  service,  selection  of  special  units  for  (Gold- 
berg), 98 
U.S.  training  programs,  objectives:  Johnson,  326; 
Rusk,  630 
Armed  forces,  U.S.: 

China,  agreement  re  status  of  U.S.  forces,  721 

Formosa  (Rusk),  195 

Germany:  McGhee,  58;  Rusk,  921 

President,  authority  over  U.S.  forces  abroad:  Ful- 

bright   (quoted),  487;  Meeker,  484,  488 
Purpose:  Johnson,  321;  Rusk,  689 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S.: 
Annual  report  (1965)  to  Congress,  fifth,  excerpts, 

411 
Appropriations  request  FY  1967  (Johnson),  250 
ASA  (Association  of  Southeast  Asia),  397,  933 
Asher,  Robert,  273 

Asia,    South    Asia,    and    Southeast   Asia    (see    also 
ANZUS  council,   Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization,  and   individual   countries)  : 
Association  of  Southeast  Asia:  397;  Rusk,  933 
Communist  activities  (see  also  Viet-Nam) : 

Danger  to  peace  of  Asia:  604;  Ball,  240,  244; 
Goldberg,   542,   750;    Hare,   669;    Humphrey, 
527;  McGhee,  1025;  Rusk,  88,  561,  693 
Goals:  Humphrey,  490;  McGhee,  56;  Rusk,  689; 

Sayre,  710 
Rejection  of:  Bundy,  867;  Rusk,  567,  687,  772 
U.S.  responsibility  to  meet:  Andreotti  (quoted), 
519;  Bundy,  318;  Humphrey,  527;  Rusk,  518, 
693;  Spaak  (quoted),  519 
Communist  China,  objectives  contrasted  with  U.S.: 

Bundy,  310;  Goldberg,  541;  Rusk,  566 
Economic  and  social  development: 
Food-for-work  projects  (Rusk),  498 
Multilateral  aid,   U.S.  support  and  encourage- 
ment:      Goldberg,      125;       Harriman,      381; 
Humphrey,  116;  McGhee,  55;  Rusk,  632 
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Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia — Continued 

Economic  and  social  development — Continued 
Regional  development  programs: 
Thai  support,  396 

U.S.  support:  493;  Bundy,  315,  450;  Erhard, 
Johnson,    51;    Harriman,    379;    Humphrey, 
396,  770;  Johnson,  209,  256,  323,  521;  Rusk, 
632,  933 
U.S.  aid: 

1965  AID  report,  208 

Principles  and  objectives:  Hare,  668;  Johnson, 
963 

Far  East,  problems  of  and  U.S.  policies:  492, 
Bundy,  965;  Unger,  451 

Far  East  Refugee  Program,  U.S.  aid  (Crockett), 
705 

India,  importance  to:  Gandhi,  603;  Johnson,  598 

Nationalism  and  regional  integration:  Barnett, 
665;  Humphrey,  114,  490,  528;  Unger,  452 

NATO,  question  of  role  in  (Rusk),  570 

Philippines,  expanding  role  of  (Bundy),  450 

Security  and  defense,  U.S.  role  in  (see  also  Collec- 
tive security;  and  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization):  869;  Brosio  (quoted),  519; 
Bundy,  314;  Goldberg,  610;  McNamara,  879; 
Rusk,  561,  698,  830,  928 

UNICEF  programs  (Bernstein),  278 

U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 

U.S.  Chiefs  of  Mission  to  the  Far  East,  5th  ambas- 
sadorial conference,  joint  statement,  492 

U.S.  information  programs,  expanded  activities 
(Johnson),  253 

U.S.  immigration  law  changes,  effect  (Hines),  122 

U.S.  position  and  objectives:  830;  Bundy,  444,  867; 
Goldberg,  124,  168,  800;  Harriman,  381; 
Humphrey,  115,  528,  770;  Johnson,  3,  4,  7, 
256;  Rusk,  86,  517,  561,  694,  774 

Visit    of    Vice    President    Humphrey:    302,    396; 
Humphrey,  114,  309,  489;  Johnson,  308,  393 
Asian  Development  Bank: 

Agreement  establishing  with  annexes:  Afghani- 
stan, Australia,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
China,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India, 
Iran,  Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Nepal, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Western  Samoa, 
258 

Multilateral  financial  support:  Barnett,  665;  Ber- 
ger,  864;  Harriman,  382;  Johnson,  51,  256; 
McGhee,  56 ;  Rusk,  632 

Thai  support,  397 

U.S.  officials  named,  718 

U.S.  participation  and  pledge,  request  for  Con- 
gressional action:  379m;  Johnson,  248,  252, 
255,  443 

U.S.   support:    Bundy,   315,  450;    Harriman,   379: 
Johnson,  209,  323,  521 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  of  1966,  521n 
Association  of  Southeast  Asia:  397;  Rusk,  933 


Astor,  David,  638 
Astronauts: 

Assistance   and   return,   proposed   agreement   on: 

Goldberg,  166;  Johnson,  900 
Good-will  tour  of  Far  East,  U.S.  astronauts,  364 
Atkinson  Field,  935 

Atlantic  Community.  See  Atlantic  partnership 
Atlantic  partnership  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization):  50;  Ball,  616,  766;  Johnson,  47, 
152;  Leddy,  672;  Solomon,  821 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of: 

Agreements    re    application    of    safeguards.    See 
under  Atomic   Energy   Agency,   International 
Agreements  re  civil  uses  of:  Costa  Rica,  426;  Indo- 
nesia, 182;  Korea,  258;  Spain,  789;   Switzer- 
land, 110;  U.K.,  994 
Development  and  potential  value:    733;    McGhee, 

375,460;  Seaborg,  284 
Fissionable     material,     proposed     transfer     from 
weapons    use,    and    international    safeguards 
for:   417;    Foster,  901;   Johnson,  264;   Rusk, 
408 
International  controls,  German  support,  657 
Spent   fuel,   danger   of  conversion   into   weapons 
(Smyth),  28 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International: 

Desalination    studies    with:    Israel,    494;    Mexico, 

733 
Freedom    From    Hunger    Campaign,    cooperation 

with  (Seaborg),  287 
Government   personnel    exchange   program:    470; 

Pollack,  948 
Safeguards : 

Agreements  re  application  of  safeguards  to  ex- 
isting bilateral  agreements:  Argentina,  909; 
Austria,  143;  Greece,  257;  Portugal,  143 
Application  of,  U.S.  and  other  support  for:  412; 
657;  Foster,  104,  904;  Johnson,  263;  McGhee, 
375;  Rusk,  409;  Seaborg,  288;  Smyth,  30 
Statute: 

Amendment  of  article  VI.A.3,  Luxembourg,  993 
Current   actions:    Jamaica,    109;    Jordan,    758; 
Panama,  468 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  McGhee,  375;  Seaborg, 

284 
Atoms  for  Peace,  375 
Auburn,  Norman,  492 

Australia    (see   also    ANZUS    and    Southeast   Asia 
Treaty  Organization) : 
Asian  regional  projects,   support  for:    Harriman, 

380;  Johnson,  256,  522;  Rusk,  632 
Free  trade  area  with  New  Zealand,  590 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  258,  342,  550, 

720,  758,  826 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
Viet-Nam,  military  and  other  support  for:    Ball, 
613;  Goldberg,  539;  Johnson,  302,  308;  Rusk, 
515,  518,929;  Unger,  457 
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Australia — Continued 

Visit  of  Vice  President  Humphrey    (Humphrey), 
489 
Austria : 

Air  transport  services  agreement  with  U.S.,  68 
Trade:  624;  Solomon,  822 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  143,  342,  720,  789,  910, 
957,  1033 
Automatic    Picture    Transmission:     Goldberg,    163; 

McGhee,  377 
Automotive  products  agreement,  U.S.-Canada ;  465; 

Roth,  858 
Automotive  traffic.  See  Road  traffic 
Aviation: 
Aircraft: 

Communist     China,     alleged     U.S.     overflights 

(Rusk),  884,885,925 
Pan  American  and  TWA  airlift  to  Zambia:  27, 

157,  783;  Goldberg,  716,  988;  Williams,  269 
Procurement  time  from  contractors   (Johnson), 

254 
Spain,  accident  over,  U.S.  position,  397 
Atkinson   Field,   U.S.   airbase   lease   relinquished, 

935 
Civil  aviation: 

Accident  liability,  U.S.  position:  956;  Lowenfeld, 

581 
Southern    Rhodesia,    discontinuation    of    major 

service  (Williams),  268 
U.K.  air  transport  consultations  with  U.S.,  an- 
nouncements and  delegations,  468 
Cuban  refugees,  airlift  of  (Sayre),  708 
Military  airbases:  Ball,  615;  Rusk,  697,  698 
Military    aircraft,    France,    landing    and    transit 

rights  (Rusk) ,  697 
Military  aircraft,  U.S.: 

Jet  aircraft,  sale  to  Jordan,  663 
Use  in  Viet-Nam.  See  Viet-Nam,  U.S.  military 
entries 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  agreements  with:  Canada,  140, 
207,  721;  Denmark,  1033;  Greece,  386;  Japan, 
141,  469;  Norway,  1034;  Sweden,  1034 
Air  transport  services  agreements  with:  Aus- 
tria, 68;  Peru,  467,  469;  U.K.-U.S.  Bermuda 
Agreement  amended,  954,  958 
Aircraft,    convention     (1948)     on    international 

recognition  of  rights  in :  Tunisia,  957 
Aircraft,  convention  (1963)  on  offenses  and  cer- 
tain other  acts  committed  on  board :  Norway, 
909 
Carriage  by  air,  convention   (1929)   for  unifica- 
tion of  certain  rules  re:  Cuba,  109;  U.S.  (de- 
nunciation withdrawn),  956,  1033 
Protocol  to  amend:  Liechtenstein,  681;  Spain, 
681;    U.S.    (denunciation   withdrawn),    956, 
1033 
U.S.  position  on  convention  and  Hague  proto- 
col :  955 ;  Lowenfeld,  580 


Aviation — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Civil   aviation,   international   convention    (1944) 
on :  Singapore,  957 

Protocol    amending    article    50(a)     re    ICAO 
council  membership:   Algeria,  Luxembourg, 
Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  870 
Protocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e),  and 
61  on  sessions  of  ICAO  Assembly:  Algeria, 
Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  870 
Civil  aviation,  international  convention    (1962), 
extraordinary    meetings,    protocol    re    amend- 
ment to  increase  number  of  parties  to  request: 
Algeria,  China,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  909 
Helicopters,   agreement  with    Spain   re  loan   of 
carrier,  826 
Ayub  Khan,  Mohammed,  3,  5 
Aziz  Ahmed,  118c 

Baghdad  Pact,  349 
Bahrain,  24,  26 
Baker  v.  Carr,  972 
Balance  of  payments: 
Canada,  24,  464 
India  (Johnson),  606 
Latin  America  (Gordon),  985 
U.S.: 

Asian  Development  Bank,  probable  effect  of  U.S. 

pledge  (Johnson),  257 
Federal    overseas    transactions,    cooperation    of 

U.S.  agencies  urged  (Johnson) ,  495 
Foreign   aid    programs,   effect   of:    24;    Gordon, 
743,  984;  Johnson,  23,  209,  251,  320,  322,  326, 
335;  Mann,  736;  Rusk,  630 
Foreign    currency    sales    authorized    in    Ceylon, 

Guinea,  and  Tunisia,  975 
Germany,  reciprocal  military  expenditures  (Er- 

hard-Johnson),  51 
International  liquidity  (Johnson),  291 
Ocean  freight  rates,  effect  on  potential  exports 

(Geren),  81 
South  Africa  (Williams),  437 
Status  of  and  efforts  to  improve:  Connor,  400; 
Fowler,  398;  Johnson,  290;   Mac  Arthur,  812; 
Robertson,  402 
Balance  of  Payments  Advisory  Committee,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  27 
Ball,  George  W.: 
Addresses,  239,  762 

Foreign  policy  briefing  conferences,  579,  703 
Newspaper  interview,  French,  transcript  of,  613 
Bamboo  Curtain  (Ball),  244 
Barnett,  Robert  W.,  117,  664 
Barr,  Joseph  W.,  1027 
Barringer,  Henry  C,  158 
Basutoland:  592;  Williams,  438 
Battle  Act,  319,  842,  844 

BCIU    (Business   Council   for   International   Under- 
standing), 246 
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Beam,  Jacob  D.,  991 
Bechuanaland  (Williams),  438 

U.S.  consulate  established,  592 
Beirut  agreement,  332 
Belgium : 

Asian  Development  Bank,  support  for   (McGhee), 
56 

NATO  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Eu- 
rope, relocation:  NAC,  1002;  Rusk,  998 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  42,  143,  258,  469,  550, 
682,  720,  789,  826,  993 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  550 
Bell,  David  E.,  579,  629,  786 
Ben  Ezzedine  (quoted),  638 
Benelux,  998 

Bennett,  W.  Tapley,  Jr.,  909 
Berger,  Samuel  D.,  860 
Berlin:   Erhard-Johnson,  50;   McGhee,  55;   NAC,  8, 

1002;  Rusk,  517,  570,  698,  931 
Berman,  Edgar  F.,  786 
Bermuda  Agreement,  954,  958 
Bernardes,  Carlos  Alfredo,  210,  719 
Berne  Union  (McGhee),  1026 
Bernstein,  Blanche,  271 
Bhutto,  Zulfikar  Ali,  780 
Big-power  responsibility : 

Communist  China,  ambitions  (Rusk),  688 

U.S.:  Ball,  239,  763;  Goldberg,  944,  974;  Hasluck 
(quoted),  518;  Humphrey,  769;  Johnson,  835; 
Rusk,  930;  Spaak   (quoted),  519 
Bild  der  Wissenschaft,  369 
Bill  of  Rights  (Goldberg),  215 
Bing,  Peter  S.,  246 
Bingham,  Jonathan  B.,  273 

BIRPI    (United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property), 
1007 
Black,  Eugene,  255,  397,  521,  845,  852n 
Blackie,  William,  845 
Boafo,  K.Y.,  440 

Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  289,  627 
Boehm,  Richard  W.,  10,  1004 
Boerma,  A.  H.,  130,  133 
Bogota,  Pact  of,  74 
Bolivia: 

AID  special   development  fund,  use  of   (Gordon), 
984 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  682,  720,  826 
Bond  Bulletin,  28 
Borman,  Frank,  364 
Borton,  Hugh,  405 
Boundary  waters: 

Canada.  See  Canada  headings 

Rio    Grande    salinity    problem,    recommendations, 
118 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909,  36 
Braderman,  Eugene  M„  404,  1013 
Brandeis,  Justice  Louis  (quoted),  214,  608,  972 


Brazil : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  270 

Cooperative    sounding-rocket    studies    (Goldberg), 
164 

Economic  progress  and  U.S.  aid:  208,  983;  Gordon, 
980;  Johnson,  325;  Rusk,  633 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  110,  386,  469,  509, 
550,  682,  720,  789,  957,  1033 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Tuthill),  confirmation,  991 

U.S.  relations  (Gordon),  620 
Brenner,  Edward  J.,  1010 
Brice,  Donat  B.,  494 
British  Guiana.  See  Guyana 
British  Hondui'as: 

Economic   survey   sponsored   by   U.S.,   U.K.,   and 
Canada,  162 

Investment  guarantee  agreement,  721 
Brodie,  Henry  P.,  589 
Bronk,  Detlev,  20 
Brookings  Institution,  273 
Brosio,  Manlio,  368,  519 

Brown  v.  the  Board  of  Education  (Goldberg),  972 
Buchanan,  Thompson  R.,  158 

Buenos  Aires  convention  on  Inventions,  Patents,  De- 
signs and  Industrial  Models  of  1910,  1008 
Bukharin,  Nikolai  (quoted),  539 
Bulgaria,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  549,  720 
Bundy,  McGeorge,  199,  302,  308 
Bundy,  William  P.: 

Addresses,  310,  444,  866,  965 

Conferences  and  meetings,  492,  579,  897 
Burma : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  397 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  642,  720,  1033 

U.S.  relations  (Bundy),  315 
Burns,  Findley,  Jr.,  909 
Burns,  Robert,  468,  954 
Burundi: 

Human  rights,  alleged  violations  (Abrams),  638 

U.S.  requests  recall  of  Burundi  Ambassador,  158 

World  Bank,  agreement  amending  article  III,  ac- 
ceptance of,  181 
Business   Council   for   International   Understanding, 

meeting  with  U.S.  officials,  246 
Butterworth,  W.  Walton,  67,  319,  466 
Byelorussian   S.S.R.,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  682, 
720 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Balance  of  Payments,  recom- 
mendations, 23 
Cadogan,  Sir  Alexander  (quoted),  543 
Cambodia: 

Asian  Development  Bank,  agreement  on,  258 
Communist   China,   influence:    Bundy,   315;    Rusk, 

689 
Conference  on,  proposed  (Rusk),  86 
Neutrality  of,  U.S.  support  (Rusk),  920,  925 
Viet-Nam,  border  dispute:  Goldberg,  167;  Johnson, 
504 
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Cameroon : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  52 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  682,  720 
Canada: 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  140,  207 

Airlift  of  petroleum  to  Zambia  ended,  783 

Asian  development,  support  for:    Harriman,  382; 

Johnson,  256,  522;  McGhee,  56;  Rusk,  632 
British    Honduras,   economic    survey,   joint    U.K.- 

Canada-U.S.  sponsorship,  162 
Gut    Dam,    U.S.    agency    established    to    prepare 

claims  for  damages,  207 
India,  food  aid  increased,  465;  Johnson,  606,  747 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada: 
Report  and  recommendations,  36,  293,  466 
U.S.  chairman,  118 
Libby  Dam,  U.S.  exercise  of  option,  exchange  of 

notes,  297 
Office  for   Relations   with   Canada,   announcement 

and  director,  908 
St.    John    River    development,    U.S.-Canada    ex- 
change of  notes,  67 
Secretary  Rusk,  transcript  of  Canadian  TV  inter- 
view, 86 
Trade : 

Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Cana- 
dian  Committee,  10th  meeting  and  delegation, 
319;  joint  communique,  464 
U.S.-Canada  net  flows  of  capital  funds,  arrange- 
ments: 24,  Connor,  26 
U.S.  tariff  concessions  revised,  106 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,  41,   74,   110,   181,   257, 

258,  342,  550,  681,  720,  721,  789,  910,  993 
UNICEF,  support  for  (Bernstein),  272 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  support  of    (Pear- 
son, quoted),  880 
U.S.  relations  (McNamara),  874 
Universal  and  International  Exhibition,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner General,  confirmation,  627 
Cape  Kennedy,  165 
CARE,  796 
Cargo,  William  I.,  5 
Carillo  Flores,  727 
Carpenter,  Francis  W.,  493 
Carver,  John  A.,  Jr.,  466 
Castro,  Fidel  (see  also  Cuba),  710 
Cater,  S.  Douglass,  Jr.,  492,  897 
CCC  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation),  339 
Center  for  Educational  Cooperation   (Johnson) ,  329 
CENTO.  See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Central  African  Republic,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

509,  510,  682,  720 
Central  America: 

Economic  integration,  U.S.  support;  Johnson,  323; 

Rusk,  634 
Education,  AID  assistance  (Gordon),  982 
Central  American  Bank,  Mexican  support  (Gordon), 
980 


Central    American    Common    Market:    Diaz    Ordaz- 

Johnson,  732;  Gordon,  979;  Johnson,  325,  1004 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  507 
Central  Treaty  Organization : 
11th  anniversary  (Rusk),  440 
Microwave  telecommunications  system,  dedication: 

778;  Johnson,  779;  Rusk,  779 
Ministerial  Council,  14th  meeting: 
Statements  (Rusk),  775 
Text  of  final  communique,  778 
U.S.  observer  delegation,  781 
U.S.  position  (Rusk),  349,  775,  780 
CERN    (European    Center    for    Nuclear    Research), 

286 
Ceylon : 

P.L.    480   currency   balances,    sales   authorized    to 

U.S.  citizens,  975 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Lyon),  credentials,  289 
Chad,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  720,  909 
Chamizal  tract,  732 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  See  United  Nations 

Charter 
Chase,  Milton  A.,  494 
Chelf,  Frank,  733 
Chile: 

Economic   progress   and   U.S.   aid:    208;    Gordon, 

982;  Johnson,  325;  Rusk,  633 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  550,  682,  720,  758 
U.S.  trade,  624 
China,    Communist    (see    also   Aggression;    Commu- 
nism; and  Sino-Soviet  relations)  : 
Aggression  and  intervention,  policy  of:   Goldberg, 
127,752;  McGhee,  56,  1025 
Containment:  Hare,  669;  McNamara,  879;  Rusk, 

561,  693,  694 
Countermeasures:    Ball,    240;    Rusk,    519,    559, 
568;  Unger,  459 
Disarmament  proposals,  U.S.  views  (Rusk),  884 
Economic   and    political    problems:    Barnett,   664; 

Rusk,  692 
Havana  "Tricontinental  Conference,"  participation 
in    and    OAS    denunciation    of:    385m;    Allen, 
383;  Sayre,  711 
Influence    rejected:    Bundy,    867;    Goldberg,    542, 
612;   Johnson,   153;    Palmer,   898;    Rusk,   567, 
568,  687,  692,  772,  773 
Japan,  relations  with  (Barnett),  667 
Nuclear  tests,  and  nuclear  potential :   869 ;    Gold- 
berg, 541;  Rusk,  688,925 
Nuclear  weapons  proliferation,  position  on  (Rusk), 

559,  695 
Policies  and   goals  contrasted   with   U.S.:    Bundy, 

310;  Goldberg,  541;  Rusk,  566 
Policy  and   objectives  toward   U.S.:    Bundy,   867; 

Goldberg,  200,  542;  Rusk,  195,  565,  687,  773 
Steel  mill,  sale  by  Germany:  McGhee,  1025;  Rusk, 

561,  564,  567 
Trade,   U.S.   position:    Braderman,    1013;    Bundy, 
317;  McGhee,  1020,  1025;  Rusk,  561,  567 
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China,  Communist — Continued 

"Two-China"  solution,  rejection  (Rusk),  567 
U.S.  membership:  See  under  U.N. 
U.S.  overflights,  alleged  (Rusk),  884,  885,  925 
U.S.  prisoners,  call  for  release  of  (Bundy),  866 
U.S.  relations  and  efforts  to  improve:  Bundy,  244, 
315,  868;  Goldberg,  611,  752;  Humphrey,  528; 
McNamara,  880;  Rusk,  194,  557,  561,  566,  687, 
699,  772 
U.S.  specialists  on  (Rusk) ,  567,  686,  921,  922 
U.S.  travel  control  eased:   90,  491;   Bundy,  317; 

Rusk,  557,  694 
U.S.  war,  question  of:  Bundy,  867;  Johnson,  393; 

Rusk,  196,  691,  694,  773,  774 
Viet-Nam  (see  also  Viet-Nam) : 

Military   aid:    Braderman,    1018;    Bundy,    867; 

Goldberg,  232 
Policy  and  objectives:   Bundy,  313,  970;   Gold- 
berg, 200,  230,  541;  Humphrey,  491,  525;  Mc- 
Ghee,  56;   Rusk,  88,  195,  224,  226,  355,  558, 
687 
World  disarmament  conference,  question  of  par- 
ticipation in:  412,  418 
U.S.  position:  418;  Bundy,  316;  Goldberg,  541 
China,  Republic  of  (see  also  Taiwan) : 
AID  programs  terminated,  208 

Cotton  textile  agreement  with  U.S.  amended,  817 
Ministerial  meeting  on  Southeast  Asian  economic 

development  (Rusk),  933 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  258,  426,  550,  641, 

720,  721,  789,  909 
"Two-China"  solution,  rejection  of  (Rusk),  567 
U.N.    membership,    U.S.    and    Communist    China 
views  contrasted:  418;  Bundy,  316;  Goldberg, 
612,  752;  Rusk,  557,  566,  694;  Sisco,  575,  647 
U.S.  armed  forces,  agreement  re  status  of,  721 
U.S.  immigration,  elimination  of  Chinese  persons 

quota  as  such  (Hines),  122 
U.S.  military  and  other  commitments:  Bundy,  314, 

868;  Rusk,  194,  349,  559,  694,  773,  774 
Viet-Nam,  support  for  (Rusk),  518 
Chisiza,  D.  K.,  806 
Church  World  Services,  796 
Churchill,   Sir  Winston,  .394,  652;   quoted,  245,  613, 

647,  802 
CIA  (Central  Intelligency  Agency),  507 
CIES    (Inter- American   Economic  and   Social   Coun- 
cil), 741 
Civil  emergency  planning  (NAC),  9 
Civil    rights    (see    also    Great    Society    and    Human 
rights)  :  Johnson,  915;  Rostow,  806 
Educational  equality  (Frankel),  203 
ILC  Convention  122  and  U.S.  labor  policy   (John- 
son), 1026 
Political  rights  of  women,  convention   (1953)   on: 

Ghana,  342 
Southern  Rhodesia:  Goldberg,  989;  Johnson,  915; 

Williams,  14,  266 
U.S.:  Goldberg,  214,  972,  989;  Hines,  18;  Johnson, 
151,  292,  806  (quoted) 


Civilian  persons  in  time  of  war,  Geneva  convention 
(1949)  relative  to  treatment  of : 
Current  actions:  Honduras,  957 
U.S.-Vietnam  support,  305 
Claims: 

Aviation  accident  claims,  Warsaw  convention,  U.S. 

position  on:  955;  Lowenfeld,  580 
Blocked  or  frozen  foreign  assets,  transfer  of  juris- 
diction, 945 
Canada,  Gut  Dam,  U.S.  agency  established  to  pre- 
pare claims  for  damages,  207 
Foreign    Claims    Settlement    Commission,    appro- 
priations request  FY  1967   (Johnson),  250 
Italy,    remaining   treaty    claim    funds,    agreement 
for  transfer  to  educational  exchange  program 
and   the  International   Institute  for  the  Uni- 
fication of  Private  Law,  342 
Reentry   experiments    agreement   with    Australia, 

understanding  re  claims  from,  758 
Santo  Domingo  property  losses,  date  for  claims, 
783,  1028 
Cleveland,  Harlan,  9,  1004 
Clinical    thermometers,    termination    of    increased 

duty:  159;  Roth,  857 
Clubb,  Oliver  Edmund,  311 

COCOM   (Consultative  Group  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee) .  See  under  Strategic  trade  controls 
Coffee,    international    coffee    agreement,    1962,    with 
annexes: 
Current  actions:  Czechoslovakia,  109;  Hong  Kong, 

591 ;  Italy,  469 
U.S.  support:  Johnson,  538;  Roth,  858 
Cohn,  Norman,  638 

Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense) : 
Asia.  See  Asia 
French  commitments  with  NATO:  700;  Ball,  616; 

Rusk,  696,  698,  999 
Importance:   Johnson,  263,  410;   McNamara,  879; 

Rusk,  407,  926 
Legal  aspects:  Meeker,  474;  Rusk,  833 
NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Responsibilities  of  states:  Goldberg,  939;  Johnson, 

963 
Soviet  nuclear  forces  a  threat  to  free  world,  397 
U.S.   alliances   and   commitments    (see  also   Viet- 
Nam)  :   Ball,  241;   U.  A.  Johnson,  529;   Mac- 
Arthur,  812;  McGhee,  56,  658;  Rusk,  348,  516, 
561,  566,  696,  774,  780,  830,  832,  928 
U.S.  supporting  assistance:  Johnson,  251,  325;  Mc- 
Ghee, 378;  Rusk,  628,  629,  933 
Collisions  at  sea,  agreement  (1960)  on  international 
regulations  for  prevention  of:   Argentina,  957; 
Ivory  Coast,  74;  Korea,  74;  Nigeria,  110;  South 
Africa,  298 
Colombia: 

Agricultural  education   agreement  with   U.S.,  an- 
nouncement, 494 
Communist  goals  (Sayre),  710 
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Colombia — Continued 

Economic    progress   and    U.S.   aid:    Gordon,   981; 

Rusk,  633 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  642,  720 
World  Bank  consultative  group  (Rusk),  634 
Colonialism  and  decolonialism : 

Africa:  Palmer,  898;  Williams,  432 

Communist  threat  to  emerging  countries    (Rusk), 

348 
Southern  Rhodesia,  (Williams),  265 
U.N.   position   and   U.S.   support:    129;    Goldberg, 

941;  Rogers,  172;  Sisco,  573 
U.S.  views:  Abram,  638,  639;  Goldberg,  801,  989; 
Johnson,  152 
Columbia  River  Basin  development,  297 
Commerce,  Department  of,  27,  145,  470,  814,  948 
Committee  on  Population  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional    Citizens     Commission     on     International 
Cooperation,  175 
Committee  on  Scientific  Antarctic  Research,  372 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (Johnson),  339 
Commodity  trade  problems.  See  Trade 
Communications    (see  also  Radio  and  Telecommuni- 
cations) : 
Africa,   U.S.  aid  for  development  of    (Johnson), 

916 
CENTO    microwave    telecommunications    system : 

778;  Johnson,  Rusk,  779 
English    language    as    an    international    medium 

(Johnson),  331 
Ground-to-air  communications  facilities  in  north- 
ern Canada,  agreement  re  establishment,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of,  110 
International  affairs,  effect  on  (Frankel),  893 
Satellites : 

Africa,   need    for   new   ground    stations    (John- 
son), 916 
Early  Bird  (U.  A.  Johnson),  950 
Earth-station    technology,    U.S.    seminar:    951; 
Humphrey,  951   (quoted)  ;  U.  A.  Johnson,  949 
Global  commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem:   Goldberg,    164;    Johnson,    503;    U.    A. 
Johnson,  950;  McGhee,  377 
Interim  arrangements:  Brazil,  957;  Malaysia, 
957;   Singapore,  994;   Thailand,  870;  Vene- 
zuela, 110 
Special    agreements:    Malaysia,    957;    Singa- 
pore, 994;  Thailand,  870;  Venezuela,  110 
Supplementary    agreements     on    arbitration: 
Brazil,  789;  Chile,  758;  Monaco,  682;  Singa- 
pore, 994 ;  U.A.R.,  550 
Space  vehicle  tracking  and  communications  sta- 
tions, establishment  and  operation  of:   Mada- 
gascar, 1034;  Spain,  Gran  Canaria,  787 
Scientific  advances  (Seaborg),  282 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  activities  and 

accomplishments,  report  (Johnson),  503 
Communications     Satellite     Corporation:     Johnson, 
503;  U.  A.Johnson,  950 


Communism    (see  also   Aggression;    China,   Commu- 
nist;  Sino-Soviet  relations;  and  Soviet  Union): 
"Balanced     strategy     for     peace,"     U.S.     policy: 

Braderman,     1014,     1018;     Rusk,     838,     1014 

(quoted) 
Cuba,  increased  totalitarianism  (Sayre),  709 
Development  since  World  War  II:  Ball,  240,  763; 

Rusk,  516 
Doctrines  of,  effect  on  Communist  policies  (Rusk), 

686 
Economic  and  political  weakness,  exploitation  of: 

Humphrey,    490;    Johnson,    391;    McNamara, 

877;  Sayre,  713 
U.S.  aid  as  a  countermeasure:  Hare,  671;  John- 
son, 251,  327,  728;   McGhee,  662;   Rusk,  498, 

631 
Free- world  role  against:  Allen,  385;  Johnson,  302; 

McGhee,  54,  662;  Rusk,  348,  776,  780 
Havana    "Tricontinental    Conference,"    provisions 

of  and  OAS  denunciation:  385n;  Allen,  383; 

Gordon,  979;  Sayre,  710 
Nationalism,  effect  on   Communist  ties:   Johnson, 

153;  Rusk,  838 
Peaceful  coexistence:  846;  Braderman,  1018;  Gold- 
berg, 127,  542,  974;  Rogers,  171;  Rusk,  687, 

690,  841,  930 
Thailand,    position    on    (Humphrey-Kittikachorn), 

396 
U.S.  role  in  countering:   Berger,  861;   Humphrey, 

524;  U.  A.  Johnson,  529;  Rusk,  520,  831,  930 
Wars    of   national    liberation:    Ball,    241;    Bundy, 

867;  Giap  (quoted),  357;  Goldberg,  126,  540, 

611;  Johnson,  364;  Khrushchev  (quoted),  357; 

Kosygin    (quoted),  357;   Rusk,   194,  347,  350, 

690,  928;  Sayre,  711;  Taylor,  357;  Unger,  457 
World  goals:  Bundy,  311;  Goldberg,  541;  Johnson, 

442;  Rusk,  347,  688,  927 
COMSAT.  See  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
Concepcion,  Y.  Alfredo,  944 

Conferences    and    organizations,    international    (see 
also  International  organizations  and  subject) : 
Calendar  of  meetings,  37,  544 

Guests   of   international    conferences,   visa   proce- 
dures eased,  869 
Ocean  freight  rate  conferences   (cartels),  review 

(Geren),  78 
Scientific,    value   of   and    U.S.    support:    Johnson, 

331;  McGhee,  371;  Seaborg,  285 
U.N.  conference  program,  reduction  recommended 

(Frelinghuysen),  70 
Congo,  Democratic  Republic  of  (Leopoldville)  : 

Airlift  stop  for  petroleum  supplies  to  Zambia:  157, 

783 ;  Williams,  269 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  720,  826 
U.S.  airborne  troops:  Ball,  615;  Rusk,  698 
Congo,    Republic    of    (Brazzaville),    treaties,    agree- 
ments, etc.,  143,  720 
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Congress,  U.S.: 

Basic  research,  proposed  increases  (McGhee),  374 
Civil  rights,  legislative  support  (Goldberg),  972 
Constitutional    amendment:    Congressmen,    exten- 
sion of  term  of  office  (Johnson),  151 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists,  36,  68, 

162,  341,  382,  635,  674,  787,  825,  945,  1028 
Economic    and    military    aid    programs,    responsi- 
bility for  review:  Johnson,  324;  Rusk,  629 
Education,  legislation   relating  to    (Frankel),  203 
Hague  protocol  of  Warsaw  convention,  position  on 

(Lowenfeld),  581 
International  organizations,  policy  on  appropria- 
tions commitments  (Frelinghuysen),  296 
Johnson      trade      policy,     legislation      supporting 

(Roth),  857 
Legislation : 

Asian    Development    Bank,    U.S.    membership: 
379k;  Harriman,  379;  Johnson,  252,  255,  443, 
521 
Saint  John  River  development  project,  authoriza- 
tion, 67 
Legislation,  proposed: 

Agency  for  International  Development: 
Appropriations: 

Request  for  FY  1967:   Gordon,  981;   John- 
son, 248,  250,  322;  Rusk,  630 
Supplementary  request  FY   1966:  Johnson, 
255 ;  Rusk,  346 
Civil  rights  bill  (Goldberg),  972 
Cruise  vessel  safety  standards  (Harriman),  954 
East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966:  Brader- 
man,    1016;    Johnson,    151,    796;    Roth,    858; 
Rusk,  838,  919,  930 
Florence  agreement,  legislation  urged  to  imple- 
ment  reduced    import   duties   on   educational, 
scientific,    and    cultural    materials:    Johnson, 
331;  Roth,  858 
Food  and  fibers,  authorization  for  maintenance 
of  reserve  stocks:  Gordon,  982;  Johnson,  340 
Food   for   Freedom   Act  of   1966:    Gordon,   982; 

Johnson,  322,  336,  337;  Rusk,  496,  500 
Food  for  Peace: 

Appropriations   request   FY    1967    (Johnson), 

250 
Authorization   for  revision  of:   Johnson,   248, 
252,  339,  340;  Rusk,  499,  502,  503 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 :  Johnson,  320, 

321 ;  Rusk,  628 
Foreign  Tax  Investors  Act:  Fowler,  398;  John- 
son, 291 
Incentive  grants  to  U.S.  universities  (Johnson), 

330 
India,  increase  in  U.S.  aid   (Johnson),  604,  605 
Indo-U.S.  Foundation    (Johnson),  601,  604,  607 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  amendments  urged   (Johnson),  332 


Congress,  U.S. — Continued 

Legislation,  proposed — Continued 

International  Development  Association,  supple- 
mentary appropriations  request  (Johnson), 
252 

International  Education  Act  of  1966:  Frankel, 
754;  Gordon,  981;  Johnson,  322,  328,  329 

International  Health  Act  of  1966;  Gordon,  981; 
Johnson,  322,  328,  329,  333 

Military  appropriations,  supplementary,  FY 
1966:  578n;  Johnson,  254,  578 

Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1966: 
Johnson,  326;  Rusk,  628 

National  Science  Foundation,  functions  clarified 
and  broadened  (Pollack),  946 

Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  appro- 
priations request  FY  1967  (Crockett),  705 

Rio  Grande  saline  drainage  canal,  118 

Transporation,  cabinet-level  department  recom- 
mended (Johnson),  151 

Unified  Foreign  Service  for  State  Department, 
AID,  and  USIA  (Johnson),  250 

Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement 
(1949)  re  facilitating  international  circulation 
of  (Johnson),  332 
-Members  of  Congress,  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Refugees,  U.S.  delegation, 
40 
Resolutions: 

Atlantic  Union  (S.  Res.  128  and  S.  Con.  Res. 
64),  Department  position  on   (Leddy),  672 

India,  food  and  other  aid  (H.  J.  Res.  997)  : 
Johnson,  747,  text,  748 

Nuclear  nonproliferation    (S.   Res.   179):    406w; 
Johnson,  263,  410  (quoted) ;  Rusk,  406 
Responsibilities:     Meeker,    488;    Morse     (quoted), 

487n;  Rusk,  406,  562 
SEATO,  position  on:  Cooper,  Fulbright   (quoted), 
487;  U.  A.  Johnson,  529;  Meeker,  481;  Rusk, 
349,  516 
Secretary  of  State,  consultations  with:  651;  Rusk, 

653 
Senate  advice  and  consent: 

Consular  convention  with  Soviet  Union  (Rusk), 
918 

International  Labor  Organization  Convention 
122  (Johnson),  1026 

Investment  disputes  between  states  and  na- 
tionals of  other  states,  convention  on  the  set- 
tlement of,  419,  1033 

Netherlands,  supplementary  income  tax  conven- 
tion, 92 

Radio  broadcasting  agreement  with  Mexico,  pro- 
tocol extending,  720 

Treaties  of  amity  and  economic  development: 
Thailand,  992;  Togo,  368 

U.N.  human  rights  convention  (Goldberg),  943, 
973 
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Congress,  U.S. — Continued 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
Results  of  hearings  (Rusk),  773 
Statements  by:  Rusk,  346,  830;  Taylor,  356 
The   Vietnam  Conflict:   The  Substance  and  tlte 
Shadow,  359n 
Viet-Nam,  support  for  U.S.  objectives:  Humphrey, 
115;    Johnson,    255,    578;    Meeker,    481,    485; 
Rusk,  227,  517,  832 
Connor,  John  T. : 

Correspondence  and  statements,  24,  400 
Meetings,  246,  319,  466,  619,  1027 
Conrad,  Charles,  364 

Conservation:  Johnson,  292,  339;  Sisco,  572 
Conservation   of  living   resources  of  the  high   seas, 
convention     (1958)':    Malawi,    41;    Netherlands, 
592;  U.S.,  681;  Yugoslavia,  549 
Consular  relations: 

Burundi,  treatment  of  U.S.  officials  protested,  158 
Vienna  convention   (1963)   on,  and  optional  proto- 
col   re    compulsory    settlement    of    disputes: 
Philippines,"  41 
Continental  shelf,  convention  (1958)  on:  Malawi,  41; 

Netherlands,  681 ;  Yugoslavia,  549 
Cook,  Jesse,  924 
Cooper,  Gordon,  364 
Cooper,  John  Sherman  (quoted),  487 
Cooperative  Leagues  of  the  U.S.A.,  985 
Cooperative  Study  of  the  Kuroshio  Current,  373 
Corregidor  Island,  agreement  re  World  War  II  me- 
morial site,  144 
Costa  Rica: 

AID   special  development  fund,  use  of    (Gordon), 

984 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  426,  550,  720,  721, 
789 
Cotton  textiles : 

Bilateral     agreements     with:     China,     789,     817; 
Greece,   958,    992;    Japan,    180,   217;    Poland, 
1034;  Yugoslavia,  182 
Export  prices,  effect  of  1965  legislation  (Johnson) , 

253 
International  Cotton  Institute   (Diaz  Ordaz-John- 
son),  732 
Articles    of    agreement:     India,     257;     Mexico, 
Spain,    257,    342;    Sudan,    468,    469;    U.A.R., 
257,469;  U.S.,  257,  496 
Long-term    cotton    textile    arrangement    (GATT), 
U.S.   3rd   year   participation,   review   of    (Ja- 
cobs), 134 
Council  of  Europe's  Convention  on  the  Unification  of 
Certain  Points  of  Substantive  Law  on  Patents 
for  Inventions  (Winter),  1011 
Council  on  International   Education    (Johnson),  329 
Craig,  William  G.,  289,  627 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  985 
Crisis  management:  McGhee,  54;  Rusk,  927 


Cuba: 

Banco  Territorial  de  Cuba,  liquidation  notice,  text, 

757 
Castro    Communist    subversive    efforts,    effect   of: 

Goldberg,  127 ;  McGhee,  56 
Castro   program,   failures   and   rejection   of:    934; 

Goldberg,  128;  Gordon,  978;  Sayre,  709 
Guantanamo  Base,  U.S.  protest  against  incursions 
of  Cuban  military  personnel:  934;  Rusk,  924 
Havana  "Tricontinental  Conference,"  participation 
in    and    OAS    denunciation    of:    385w;    Allen, 
383;  Sayre,  710 
OAS  and  U.S.  policy  (Sayre),  712 
Refugees : 

Third  country  refugees,  procedures,  1005 
U.S.  assistance:  Crockett,  706;  Sayre,  707 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  109,  509,  510,  550,  592, 

720 
U.S.  position  in  (Rusk),  933 

U.S.  trade  policy:  Braderman,  1013;  McGhee,  1020 
Cuban  missile  crisis  (Rusk),  514,  517,  697,  931 
Cultural  Action  Committee  (Frankel),  204 
Cultural   property,   convention    (1954)    for  the   pro- 
tection of  in  the  event  of  armed   conflict,  and 
protocol :  Turkey,  257 
Cultural   relations   and   programs    (see   also   Educa- 
tional exchange  program,  international)  ;  Fran- 
kel, 889 ;  Seaborg,  286 
Africa  (Johnson),  917 

Exchange  Peace  Corps  program,  objectives,  (John- 
son), 330 
India  (Johnson),  599 

Intercultural  understanding  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere: Frankel,  205;  Johnson,  205 
Korean-U.S.  relations  (Berger),  861 
Mexico,  contributions  of  (Rusk),  366 
Poland  (Johnson),  796 

South  African  racial  policies,  effect  on  U.S.  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  (Williams),  435,  438 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Romania,  1966  program,  788 

Soviet  Union,  agreement  on  exchanges  in   cul- 
tural and  other  fields,  joint  communique,  543 
UNESCO  constitution,  Singapore,  298 
U.N.  Charter  provisions  (Rogers),  171 
U.S.-Japan  3rd  conference  on  cultural  and  educa- 
tional interchange,  405 
Customs,  road  traffic,  convention   (1954)   on  customs 

facilities  for  touring:  Malta,  681,  681w 
Cybernetics  (Seaborg),  283 
Cyprus: 

CENTO  position,  778 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144,  181,  549,  720 

U.N.    peacekeeping    force,    resolutions    extending: 

December,  211k;  March,  719n 
U.N.  role,  U.S.  and  other  support:  Goldberg,  95; 
Johnson,    504;    Nabrit,    210;    NAC,    9,    1003; 
Roosevelt,  718 
U.S.  position:  Hare,  670;  Rusk,  780 
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Czechoslovakia: 

Economic  development  (McGhee),  1023 
Germany,  relations  with,  655 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  42,  109,  550,  682,  720 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Beam),  confirmation,  991 

Dahomey,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  469,  509,  720 

Decade  of  Development,  U.N.,  279 

Declaration  of  Honolulu  (see  also  under  Viet-Nam), 

text,  303 
Defense  (see  also  Collective  security,  Mutual  defense 
and  National  defense) : 
Nonnuclear  states.  See  Nonnuclear  weapons  states 
Reentry  experiments,  Australia-U.K.-U.S.  agree- 
ment, 720 
Self-defense,  justification  under  international  law: 
Meeker,  474;  Rusk,  832;  Unger,  457 
Defense,  Department  of,  507,  578 

Military  assistance  costs,  FY  1965,  208 

Research   and   development   programs    (McGhee), 

378 
Supplemental   appropriations    FY    1966   for   Viet- 
Nam  (Johnson),  254 
DeGaulle,  Charles  (Rusk),  570,  695,  920 
De  la  Garza,  Eligio,  733 
Delli  Quadri,  Dean  Frederick,  274 
De  Madariaga,  Salvador,  717,  754 
Democracy  and  democratic  processes: 
Africa  (Johnson),  917 
Asia  (Bundy),  965 

Principles  of:  Abram,  1032;  Frankel,  895;  Gandhi, 
602;    Goldberg,   539,   972,   974,   990;    Gordon, 
978;  Johnson,  727,  835;  Rostow,  807 
Denmark : 

Asian  economic  development,  support  for:   John- 
son, 522 ;  Rusk,  632 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  550,  592,  720,  910, 

957,  1033 
U.S.  imports,  restrictions  eased,  624,  625 
Desalination:  McGhee,  375;  Seaborg,  288 
Rio  Grande,  saline  drainage,  118,  733 
U.S.-Israel  Joint  Board  feasibility  study,  final  re- 
port and  recommendations,  494 
De  Segonzac,  Adalbert,  565 
De  Seynes,  Philippe,  130 
Deutsche  Forschungsgemeinschaft,  371 
De  Weldon,  Felix,  733 

Diaz   Ordaz,   Gustavo,    365,   366    (quoted),    727,    731 
Dickey,  Maine,  67 
Dillon,  Douglas,  394 
Diplomatic  relations  and  recognition: 

Bechuanaland,    U.S.    consulate    established:    592; 

Williams,  439 
Burundi,   request   for   recall   of   U.S.   Ambassador 

and  staff,  U.S.  protest,  158 
Recognition: 

Communist  China,  question  of:    Goldberg,  612; 
Rusk,  773 


Diplomatic  relations  and  recognition — Continued 
Recognition — Continued 

Ghana,  National  Liberation  Committee,  440 
Southern   Rhodesia,  U.S.  position:  318;   Goldberg, 

715,  987;  Mann,  589 
Vienna    convention     (1961)  :     El     Salvador,    217; 
Philippines,  74;  Venezuela,  109 
Optional  protocol  for  compulsory  settlement  of 
disputes:  Philippines,  74 
Diplomatic     representatives     abroad.     See     Foreign 

Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S.: 

Burundi,  U.S.  requests  recall  of  Ambassador,  158 

Presentation  of  credentials:    Brazil,  270;    Burma, 

397;   Cameroon,   52;    France,   10;   Laos,  663; 

Niger,  270;   Switzerland,  495;   Tanzania,  10; 

Viet-Nam,  52 

Dirksen,  Everett  M.,  733 

Disarmament     (see    also    Armaments    and    Nuclear 
entries) : 
Communist  China,  position  on  and  proposals  for: 

Goldberg,  751 ;  Rusk,  695,  884 
General  and  complete: 

Effective   international   control   essential    (Fos- 
ter), 104 
Need  and  efforts  for:  417,  654,  655;  Foster,  262, 
901;  NAC,  8,  1003;  Rusk,  920;  Smyth,  30 
U.S.  position  and  efforts:  406w;  Johnson,  152,  253; 

1965  review,  411;  Rusk,  194,  559,  930 
World  conference: 

Communist    China,    question    of    participation: 
412,  418;    Bundy,  316;    Goldberg,   541;    Rusk, 
885 
Germany,   657;    Sisco,   573;    U   Thant    (quoted), 
418 
Disaster  relief: 

Pakistan  cyclone  victims,  U.S.  aid,  5 
UNICEF  (Bernstein),  276 
U.N.  World  Food  Program   (Roosevelt),  131 
U.S.  reserve  supplies  for  (Johnson),  336 
Disputes,  peaceful  settlement  of:  Goldberg,  609,  933; 
Rusk,  194,  657 
Convention  (1907)  :  Uganda,  720 
Convention   (1958)   on  law  of  the  sea,  compulsory 
settlement     of     disputes,     optional     protocol : 
Netherlands,  681 ;  Yugoslavia,  549 
Investment  Disputes,  International  Center  for  the 

Settlement  of  (Johnson),  419 
U.N.   role   in   and   resolutions   on:    175n;    Rogers, 
170;  Rusk,  520 
Dominican  Republic: 

Communist  goals  (Sayre),  710 
Dominican  crisis,  U.S.  role  (McGhee),  56 
Inter-American     Commission    on    Human    Rights 

(Abram),  640 
Presidential  elections:  Gordon,  979;  Johnson,  1005 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  298,  342,  550,  789 
U.S.  aid:  208;  Gordon,  984;  Rusk,  632 
U.S.  property  losses,  date  for  claims,  783,  1028 
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Donnelly,  Dixon.  557,  592 
Donohue,  Harold  D.,  40 

Double  taxation,  income,  conventions  and  agreements 
for  avoidance  of: 

Germany,  protocol,  42,  74,  90,  144 

Honduras,  91 

Israel,  correction,  386 

Netherlands,  supplementary  convention,  91,  110 

U.K.,  supplementary  protocol,  549 
Douglas,  Paul  H.,  733 
Downey,  John  Thomas,  866« 
Driver,  W.  J.,  289,  627 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  394,  485,  568,  929 
Dumont,  Donald  A.,  158 

EACSO   (East  African  Common  Services  Organiza- 
tion), 789 
Early  Bird  satellite:  Johnson,  950;  McGhee,  377,  462 
East  African  Common  Market,  323 
East  African  Common  Services  Organization,  789 
East- West  relations:    Ball,   766;   Johnson,   795,  963; 
McGhee,  54,  660;  NAC,  8;  Rusk,  570,  886 
Germany,  position  on  and  U.S.  support:  654,  655; 

Erhard-Johnson,  50 
NATO  objectives:  Ball,  766;  Johnson,  556;  NAC, 
7,  1002;  Rusk,  563,  698,  918,  999 
East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966:  Braderman, 
1016;  McGhee,  1025;  Roth,  858;  Rusk,  838,  919, 
930;  text  of  act,  843 
ECAFE    (Economic   Commission   for   Asia   and   the 

Far  East),  380 
Economic  and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro   (Rusk), 

633 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N.: 
Documents,  lists  of,  41,  179,  217,  591 
1966  programs  (Seaborg),  287 
Population  control,  U.S.  support  for  resolution  on 

(Roosevelt),  178 
Role  and  accomplishments:  Rogers,  171;  Seaborg, 

280 
UNICEF  program  (Bernstein),  273 
World    Food    Program,    background     (Roosevelt), 
132 
Economic  and  social  development  (see  also  Economic 
and    technical    aid,    and    Less    developed    coun- 
tries) : 
Africa.  See  Africa 

Agricultural  modernization.  See  under  Agriculture 
Armaments,  economic  burden :  Barnett,  667 ;  John- 
son, 264,  579;  McGhee,  378;  Rusk,  194,  407 
Asia  and  Southeast  Asia.  See  under  Asia 
Civic  action  programs  for  military  personnel,  ob- 
tives:  Gordon,  985;  Johnson,  326;  McNamara, 
878;  Rusk,  629,  631 
Education,    importance   of    (see   also    Education)  : 
Frankel,  203,  755,  894 ;  Gordon,  741 ;  Johnson, 
209;  Roosevelt,  424;  Rostow,  805;  Rusk,  629, 
777,923;  Seaborg,  287 


Economic  and   social  development — Continued 

Free    world    economic    system,    advantages    for: 

Johnson,  292,  795;  Mann,  736;  Solomon,  822 
Indonesia  (Rusk),  923 

Korea:  Berger,  860;  Johnson,  326;  Rusk,  498,  633 
Latin   America  and   Inter-American.  See  Alliance 

for  Progress 
Mexico:   Diaz  Ordaz,  732;   Gordon,  977;   Johnson, 

728;  Rusk,  366 
Modern     society,     development     and     factors     of: 

Gordon,  621 ;  Rostow,  803 
Multilateral  aid,  U.S.  support:  Goldberg,  799,  974; 
Johnson,     152,     323,     335,     336,     341,     796; 
McNamara,  879 
Philippines  (Bundy),445 

Political  stability,  relation  to:  Allen,  385;   Bundy, 
963;   Gordon,  746,  978;   Humphrey,  490,  525; 
Johnson,    327,    391,    442,    728;    McGhee,    662; 
McNamara,  874;  Rostow,  809;  Rusk,  500,  628, 
631;  Say  re,  713 
Private  enterprise,  role  of:   Goldberg,  798;  John- 
son, 324,  419;  Mann,  630 
Scientific   and   technological   developments,   impor- 
tance:   Frankel,    893;    Pollack,   947;    Winter, 
1008,  1011 
Self-help  principle:   Gordon,  740,  978;   Harriman, 
380;    Johnson,    325,    336,    599;     Mann,    737; 
Rostow,  806;  Rusk,  498,  629,  632 
Thailand,  U.S.  support  and  aid   (Humphrey-Kitti- 

kachorn),  396 
U.N.    specialized    agencies    and    programs:    Bern- 
stein, 272;   Rogers,  171;   Roosevelt,  130,  424; 
Sisco,  574 
U.S.   aid,   principles   and   objectives:    Hare,   671; 
Humphrey,  309;   Johnson,  187,  248,  335,  393, 
963;   MacArthur,   813;   Roosevelt,   132;   Rusk, 
628,  922,  931 
U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Program,  FY  1965,  an- 
nual report:  208;  Johnson,  208,  320 
Viet-Nam.  See  under  Viet-  Nam 
Yugoslavia  (Braderman),  1014 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see 
also     Agency    for     International     Development, 
Agricultural    surpluses,    Alliance   for   Progress, 
Economic   and   social   development,   Foreign   aid 
programs,    Inter-American    Development    Bank, 
International   Bank,   International   Development 
Association,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation   and    Development,    and   United    Nations: 
Technical  Assistance  programs)  : 
Bilateral  and  multilateral  aid,  importance  of  and 
need    for    increase    in:    Erhard-Johnson,    51; 
McGhee,  372,  662 
Korea,  results  of  U.S.  aid  (Berger),  862 
Latin  America,  aid  from  European  countries  and 

U.S.  support  (McGhee),  57 
U.S.  programs,  appropriations  and   authorization 
requests    for    FY    1967:    Johnson,    247,    322, 
326;  Rusk,  922 
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Economic  Commission  for  Africa   (Johnson),  916 
Economic  Commission   for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Bundy,  450;  Harriman,  380 
Economic  Community  of  Eastern  Africa,  633,  916 
Economic   Cooperation   and   Development,   Organiza- 
tion for.  See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.  (see  also  Inter- 
national Monetary  system)  : 
Domestic  economy: 

Budget  request  FY  1967  (Johnson),  247 
Domestic  apparel   industry,  effect  of  in  import 

patterns  (Jacobs),  136 
Farm  program  FY  1966  (Johnson),  338 
Food  and  fiber  reserves  (Johnson),  340 
Free-enterprise       economy,       accomplishments: 
Goldberg,  798;  Humphrey,  771;  Johnson,  391, 
835;  Rusk,  629 
Government,    labor,    and    business    responsibili- 
ties: Johnson,  292;  Mac  Arthur,  813 
Population  growth,  effect  of  (Roosevelt),  176 
State  of  the  Union  message  (Johnson),  152 
U.S.  agencies  urged  to  examine  Federal  over- 
seas transactions  (Johnson),  495 
Viet-Nam,   effect   on:    Crockett,    706;    Johnson, 
292 
Foreign  economic  policy: 

Amity    and    economic    relations,    treaties    with: 

Thailand,  991 ;  Togo,  367,  386,  469 
Antitrust  issues,  developments  in   international 
trade  and  foreign  trade  policy  (Solomon),  820 
Balance-of-payments    problem.    See    Balance    of 

payments 
Credit  extension  to  Communist  countries,  852 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  FY  1966,  ob- 
jectives, excerpts  (Johnson),  290 
EEC.  See  European  Economic  Community 
International   Monetary  and   Financial   Policies, 
National  Advisory  Council  established,  Execu- 
tive order,  404 
International  organizations,  U.S.  agency  budget 
review,  statement  and  memoranda   (Johnson), 
576 
Johnson  trade  policy  (Roth),  854 
Tariff  policy.  See  Tariff  policy,  U.S. 
Trade.  See  Trade 

U.S.  commercial  bank  loans   (Robertson),  402 
ECOSOC.  See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
Ecuador: 

Development  aid,  coordination  of  (Gordon),  981 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  5E0,  720,  758,  957 
Edner,  Seldon  R.,  962 

Education  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  programs, 
Education  exchange  program,  international,  and 
Great  Society) : 
Abraham     Lincoln     Fund     (Mexico)     and     Benito 
Juarez   Fund    (U.S.),  proposed:    Diaz   Ordaz- 
Johnson,  732 
Africa:  Johnson,  916;  Rostow,  806 


Education — Continued 

Agricultural  education  agreement  with  Colombia, 
announcement,  494 

American  Education  Placement  Service,  proposed 
(Johnson),  330 

Council  on  International  Education  (Johnson),  329 

Foreign  policy  conference,  U.S.  student  and 
faculty  participation,  493,  897 

Human  rights,  education  in:  Abram,  637;  Bran- 
deis  (quoted),  214 

Importance  in  modern  world :  Frankel,  202,  755, 
894;  Gordon,  741;  Johnson,  205;  Rostow,  805; 
Rusk,  629,  777,  923;  Seaborg,  287;  Sisco,  571 

Indo-American  Foundation:  604;  Gandhi,  603; 
Johnson,  601,  607 

International  Education  Act  of  1966:  Frankel,  754, 
889;  Gordon,  623,  981;  Johnson,  152,  187,  248, 
292,  322,  328,  329' 

Japan:  405;  Barnett,  666 

Latin  America  (Gordon),  622,  982 

Literacy  programs  and  needs:  Gandhi,  602;  Roose- 
velt, 424;  Rusk,  776;  Seaborg,  287;  Sisco,  574 

Palestine  refugee  education,  importance  (Freling- 
huysen),  212 

Philippines,  Special  Fund  for  Education,  agree- 
ment re  uses  of:  910;  Bundy,  447 

Scientific,  need  for  (Pollack),  947 

Space  research,  international  participation  at  U.S. 
training  facilities  (Goldberg),  165 

U.N.  programs  and  role:  Bernstein,  272;  Rogers, 
171;  Sisco,  574 

U.S.  objectives  and  legislation  supporting: 
Frankel,  203;  Johnson,  150,  209 

U.S.  schools  and  colleges  abroad,  need  to  improve 
quality  (Johnson),  326,  332 

U.S.  travel  controls  for  scholars  eased  for  Com- 
munist China  and  Albania:  491;  Rusk,  694 

Viet-Nam,  need  for  and  increased  U.S.  support: 
305;  Johnson,  308,  363,  492;  U.  A.  Johnson, 
535 

World  Teacher  Exchange  (Johnson),  330 
Educational    exchange    program,    international    (see 
also  Cultural  relations,  Education,  Foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  U.S.,  and  International   Education 
Act  of  1966) : 

Agreements  with:  Italy,  342;  Korea,  510;  Ro- 
mania, 788;  Soviet  Union,  543 

Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  membership:  289; 
Rusk,  627 

Poland  (Johnson),  796 

South  African  racial  policies,  effect  of  (Williams), 
438 

Value  (Frankel),  757,  894 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials: 

Agreement  (1949)  for  importation  of  visual  and 
auditory  materials,  implementation  urged 
(Johnson),  3.32 

Agreement  (1950)  and  protocol  on  importation  of: 
Current  actions,  Iran,  468 
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Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials — Cont. 
Agreement  (1950) — Continued 

Implementation     recommended:     Johnson,     331; 
Roth,  858 
Educational,    Scientific,   and    Cultural    Organization, 
U.N: 
Constitution   of,  current  actions,   Singapore,   298 
Literacy  programs:   Roosevelt,  424;   Sisco,  574 
Scientific   and   technological   programs    (McGhee), 

373 
UNICEF,  cooperation  with  (Bernstein),  272 
EEC.  See  European  Economic  Community 
EFTA  (European  Free  Trade  Association),  821,  822 
Egypt.  See  United  Arab  Republic 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee: 
Communist  China,  position  of,  418 
Conference : 

France,  nonparticipation  (Rusk),  698 
Reconvention,  414 
Establishment  and  membership,  411n 
Exchange    of    scientific    and    other    information, 

memorandum  proposed:  lOln;  Foster,  101 
Role  in  disarmament  and  arms  control  measures, 
U.S.  and  other  support  for:  412;  Foster,  262; 
Sisco,  573 
U.N.  resolution  urging  comprehensive  nuclear  test 

ban,  103n 
U.S.  seven-point  program,  conference  goal   (John- 
son), 263,411 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  395  (quoted),  481,  517,  537, 

614,  729,  771 
El-Farra,  Muhammad,  713 
El  Salvador,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  217, 

789 
ELDO   (European  Launcher  Development  Organiza- 
tion), 374 
ENDC.  See  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee 
English  History;  191U-15,  539 
Environmental    Pollution    Panel    of   the    President's 

Science  Advisory  Committee  (Seaborg),  287 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administration,  619 
Equal  rights.  See  Human  rights  and  Sovereignty 
Erhard,  Ludwig,  46,  48 

ESRO.  See  European  Space  Research  Organization 
ESRO  I  and  II,  461 
Ethiopia: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  217,  720 
U.S.  program   for  eradication  of  malaria    (John- 
son), 334 
EURATOM.    See    European    Atomic    Energy    Com- 
munity 
Europe    (see    also    Atlantic    partnership,    individual 
countries,  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion) : 
Aid  to  other  countries:   Humphrey,  771;   McGhee, 

57 
Asian     Development     Bank,    pledges:     Harriman, 
382;  Johnson,  256 


Europe — Continued 

Atlantic     Union,     proposal     and     U.S.     position 

(Leddy),  672 
Central  Europe: 

Denuclearization,  U.S.  position,  416 
Need   for  self-determination    (Johnson),  651 
Communist  China,  objectives  in  and  resistance  to 

(Goldberg),  542 
Corporate  mergers,  increase  in  (Solomon),  823 
Eastern  Europe  (see  also  East-West  relations)  : 
Inventors'  certificates  (Winter),  1007 
Nationalism:    Bundy,   312;    McGhee,   54;    Trow- 
bridge, 59 
Political  and  economic  liberalization:  846;  Ball, 
246;   Braderman,  1014;   McGhee,  1022;   Rusk, 
838,  930 
Trade.  See  Trade 
U.S.  policy  and  relations:  Johnson,   152;   Rusk, 

840,  886,  930 
Viet-Nam  peace  efforts:  Humphrey,  116;  John- 
son, 222;  Rusk,  226 
Fire  safety  in  passenger  ships,  U.S.  consultations, 

782 
Free- world  responsibilities  of  (McGhee),  58 
Patent  conventions  (Winter),  1009,  1011 
Refugee   programs,   U.S.   participation:    Crockett, 

705 ;  Schwartz,  39 
Science  and  technology,  cooperation  and  informa- 
tion exchange:  1003;  McGhee,  374 
Space    research    projects    and    U.S.    cooperation 

(McGhee),  460 
UNICEF  programs  (Bernstein),  278 
Unification:   Ball,  616,  765;    Erhard-Johnson,  50 
Johnson,    47-48,    152,   650,    795;    Leddy,   672 
McGhee,  659;   NAC,  1003;   Rusk,  696,   1001 
Solomon,  821 
U.S.  economic  aid,  results  (Johnson),  321 
U.S.  public  image,  factors  affecting  (Harris),  16 
Viet-Nam,    position    on:     Ball,    613;    Rusk,    519; 

Spaak  (quoted),  520 
Western     Europe,     U.S.     relations:      Ball,     762; 
Frankel,  893 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community:  McGhee,  374; 

Leddy,  672;  Rusk,  409;  Smyth,  34 
European    Center   for    Nuclear    Research:    McGhee, 

374;  Seaborg,  286 
European    Coal    and    Steel    Community:    Ball,    765; 

Solomon,  823 
European  Common  Market.  See  European  Economic 

Community 
European  Economic  Community: 
Africa,  590 

France;  Ball,  765;  McGhee,  661 
GATT:  Erhard-Johnson,  51;  Roth,  857 
Unification     of     Europe,     role     in:     Leddy,     672; 
Solomon,  821 
European   Free   Trade   Association    (Solomon),   821, 
822 
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European      Launcher      Development      Organization 

(McGhee),  374,461 
European   Space   Research   Organization    (McGhee), 

374,  461 
Exceptional  man  concept  (Abram),  1030,  1032 
Executive  orders: 

Foreign  Service  Board  and  Board  of  Examiners, 

establishment  (11264),  144 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary   and     Financial     Policies,    establishment 
(11269),  404 
Ryukyu    Islands,    administration    of,    amendment 

(11263),  66 
USIA,   information   functions   abroad   for   foreign 
aid  (11261),  68 
Executive   Service   Corps,   International,   324,   630 
Experimental  World  Literacy  Program,  U.N.   (Sea- 

borg),287 
Export  Control   Act  of  1949:   319,  844,   851;    Rusk, 

842;  Williams,  267 
Export-Import    Bank,    appropriations    request    FY 

1967  (Johnson),  250,  252 
Exports  (see  also  Imports  and  Trade)  : 
Argentina,  944 
Cotton    and    wheat    legislation,    effect    on    prices 

(Johnson),  253 
Freight  rates,  possible  effect  on  potential  exports 

(Geren),  81 
Germany,  Eastern  (McGhee),  1020 
Germany,     Federal     Republic     of,     increases     in 

(McGhee),  661 
Italy,  agreement  re  export  of  velveteen  fabrics,  42 
Korea  (Berger),  863 
Latin   America:    Gordon,   742,   979;   Johnson,   538, 

729 
Less  developed  countries    (Johnson),  338 
Southern  Rhodesia,  U.K.  and  U.S.  economic  sanc- 
tions against.  See  under  Southern  Rhodesia 
Soviet  Union  and  East  European  countries:   848; 
Braderman,  1016;   McGhee,  1021;   Rusk,  840; 
Trowbridge,  60 
Licensing    policy,    recommendations    of    Special 
Committee   on    U.S.    Trade    with    East    Euro- 
pean   Countries   and   the    Soviet   Union:    850, 
Goldfinger,  855n 
Technical   data,    foreign    policy   aspects   of   sales: 
851;   Goldfinger,  855w;   Trowbridge,  63;   Win- 
ter, 1012 
U.S.  exports: 

Aid   programs,   stimulating   effect   of:    Johnson, 

251,322;  Rusk,  499,  630 
Need   for   expansion    of:    24,   624;    Connor,   25; 
Johnson,    252,    291;     MacArthur,    812;     Rusk 
(quoted),  814 

Fabrics,    velveteen,    exportation    from    Italy,    agree- 
ment amending,  42 
Fairbank,  John  K.    (quoted),  313,  314,  316 


Famagusta  episode  (Nabrit),  210 

Family  planning.  See  Population  growth 

Fanfani,  Amintore,  11,  12,  414 

FAO.  See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. 

Far  East.  See  Asia 

Fecteau,  Richard,  866n 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  79 

Federal  Reserve  ceiling  on  bank  loans  to  foreigners, 

24 
Fiji,  convention  (1949)  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes 

and  protocol,  509 
Finland: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  143,  181,  258,  469,  682, 

720,  758,  870,  957 
U.S.  imports,  restrictions  eased,  624,  625 
First   International    Congress   on   Desalting,   375 
First  International  Symposium  on  Water  Desalina- 
tion. See  Desalination 
Fish  and  fisheries: 

Atlantic   tunas,   convention    (1966),   international, 

for  conservation  of,  U.S.,  957 
Fishing   and   conservation   of   living   resources   of 
the  high  seas,  convention   (1958)   on:  Malawi, 
41;   Netherlands,  592;   U.S.,  681;  Yugoslavia, 
549 
Northwest    Atlantic    fisheries,    convention    (1949), 
international : 
Protocol    re   harp    and    hood    seals:    Italy,    789; 

Poland,  143;  U.S.  proclamation,  957 
Protocols  re  entry  into  force  and   measures  of 
control:  Canada,  41,  681;   France,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Portugal,  41 
Fisher,  Adrian  S.,  675 
Florence  agreement,  331,  858 
Fontaine,  Andre,  613 

Food    and    Agriculture    Organization,    U.N.:    Bern- 
stein, 272;  Johnson,  333,  505;  Sisco,  574 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign   (Seaborg),  287 
International  Rice  Year,  1966:  Johnson,  341;  Sea- 
borg, 287 
UN/FAO  appeal  for  food  aid  to  India,  U.S.  sup- 
port:   Goldberg,  385;   Johnson    (quoted),  386; 
Rusk,  497 
U.N.  World  Food  Program  (Roosevelt),  131 
Food  and  fiber  reserves:  Gordon,  982;  Johnson,  340 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966:  Gordon,  98;  Johnson, 

322,  336,  337;  Rusk,  496,  500 
Food  for  Peace  (see  also  Public  Law  480)  : 

Appropriations   request   FY    1967:    Johnson,   250; 

Rusk,  503 
Expansion  and  coordination  with  other  aid,  recom- 
mendations:   (Johnson),    248,    251,    252,    333 
Foreign  currency  balances,  special  authorizations 
for  use  of,  proposed:   975;  Johnson,  253,  331 
India  and  Pakistan  (Rusk),  497 
Objectives   and   accomplishments:    Roosevelt,    132; 
Rusk,  499 
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Food  for  Peace — Continued 

Sales    under    long-term    dollar-repayable    credits, 
new    program    proposed:    Johnson,    253,    339; 
Rusk,  502 
Food-for-work   programs:    Johnson,   323;    Rusk,   498 
Force,  nonuse  of  (see  also  U.N.  Charter,  principles), 
U.N.    resolutions   and    U.S.    support:    Goldberg, 
611;  Rogers,  170 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  318 
Foreign  Aid,  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise in:  Johnson,  324;  Rusk,  630 
Foreign   aid   programs,   U.S.    (see   also   Agency   for 
International    Development,   Alliance   for   Prog- 
ress,   Economic    and    technical    aid,    and    Peace 
Corps) : 
Appropriations    and    authorizations    request    FY 
1967:  Hare,  668;  Johnson,  150,  247,  250,  320, 
335;  Rusk,  496,  500,  628,  922 
Balance   of   payments,   effect  on.   See   Balance   of 

payments 
Bilateral  programs:   Johnson,  323;    McGhee,  622; 

Rusk,  499;  503,634 
Development   loans:    Gordon,    743,    983;    Johnson, 

251,  325;  Rusk,  632 
Family  planning  programs,  principles  governing: 

Johnson,  335;   Mann,  784;  Roosevelt,  177 
Patented  and  unpatented   technology,  transfer  of 

(Winter),  1012 
Principles  and  objectives:  Goldberg,  799;  Hum- 
phrey, 770;  Johnson,  186,  208,  249,  291,  320, 
321,  963;  MacArthur,  813;  Mann,  736; 
McGhee,  662;  McNamara,  878;  Rusk,  407, 
631,  931 
Private  and  non-Federal  aid  and  role  of  (Gordon), 

984 
Ratio  principle  of  U.S.  contributions:    Bernstein, 

279;  Johnson,  324;  Roosevelt,  133 
Self-help  principle:   Hare,  668;   Johnson,  51,   152, 
187,    248,   249,    290,   320,   321,   326,    336,    537, 
599,    633    (quoted);    Mann,    737;    McNamara, 
875;  Pope  John  XXIII  (quoted),  807;  Rostow, 
807;  Rusk,  498,  501,  562,  629,  632;  Sisco,  648 
Senate  amendments,  comments  on    (Rusk),  922 
USIA  to  perform  all  information  functions  abroad, 
Executive  order,  68 
Foreign    aid    programs    of   other   governments: 
Asian  development  projects.  See  under  Asia 
Coordination   with   U.S.   aid    (Rusk),   634 
Germany:     Erhard-Johnson,     51;     McGhee,     662 
Japan  (Barnett),  667 
Foreign  assets,  blocked  or  frozen,  transfer  of  juris- 
diction, 945 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 :  Johnson,  320,  321 ; 

Rusk,  628 
Foreign    Assistance    Program,    annual    report,    FY 

1965:  208;  Johnson,  208 
Foreign   Claims   Settlement  Commission,   appropria- 
tions request  FY   1967    (Johnson),  250 


Foreign  currency: 

Banco  Territorial  de  Cuba,  liquidation  notice,  text, 

757 
British  pound  sterling  (Fowler),  399 
Indo-American  Foundation,  endowment  with  U.S.- 
owned    Indian   currency    (Johnson),    601,    607 
Kyats,  agreement  with  Burma  re  use  of,  1033 
P.L.  480  currency  balances: 

Sales  authorized  in  Ceylon,  Guinea,  and  Tunsia, 

975 
Special    projects,    application    of    surpluses    to, 
proposed:  Johnson,  253,  331;  Rusk,  502 
Program     loans,    use     in     economic     development 

(Gordon),  983 
Southern   Rhodesia,  U.S.  measures  for  control  of 
reserves:  Goldberg,  715;  Williams,  266 
Rhodesian   pound,  value    (Williams),  268 
Foreign    personnel    in    U.S.,   support   of,   agreement 

with  Germany,  144 
Foreign   policy,   U.S.    (see   also  under  Communism, 
Viet-Nam,  and  World  peace) : 
Advisory,  other  groups,  and  "blue  ribbon"  panels 

(Rusk),  921 
Briefing  conferences: 

Editors  and  broadcasters,  579 
Educators,  897 

Nongovernmental  organizations,  466 
Regional:    Atlanta,   493;    Salt   Lake   City,    116; 
Little  Rock,  703 
Purpose  (Sisco),  646 
Science  briefings  inaugurated   (Pollack),  948 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
lists,  36,  68,  162,  341,  382,  635,  674,  787,  825, 
945,  1028 
Educational     and     cultural      relations,      role     of 

(Frankel),  204,756,  889 
Export  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
national     interest    considerations     (Johnson) , 
123 
Foreign  aid,  role  of:  Hare,  668;  Johnson,  257,  320, 

335;  Rusk,  496,  499,  502,  628 
International   scientific  activities,  NSF  role   (Pol- 
lack), 946 
Nuclear  weapons  control,  foreign   policy  aspects: 

Foster,  262;  Johnson,  263;  Rusk,  406 
Principles,    objectives,    and    problems:    Ball,    616, 
762;    Bundy,    310,    314;    Goldberg,    197,    542, 
612,    974,    989;     Gordon,    621;    Johnson,    66, 
151,    187,    190    (quoted),    247,   328,    728,    915; 
Mann,  785;  Miller  Committee,  846;  Rusk,  521, 
562,  814  (quoted),  830 
Public     understanding     and     interpretation     of: 
Frankel,  895;  Goldberg,  608,  971;  Rusk,  930; 
Sisco,  571 
Responsibilities    as    a    world    power:     Ball,    239; 
Goldberg,  944;  Humphrey,  528,  769;  Johnson, 
327,  650,  835;    U.  A.  Johnson,  529;    McGhee, 
53,    658,    662;    Rusk,    352,    930;    Unger,    452; 
Williams,  433,  439 
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Foreign  policy,  U.S. — Continued 
Responsibilities  for:  Rusk,  347,  406 
President:  Johnson,  521;  Meeker,  484 
Secretary  of  State  and  State  Department:   506, 
651;  Johnson,  249;  Rusk,  508,  653 
Technical    data,    basis    for    permission    for   sales: 
851;   Goldfinger,  855n;  Trowbridge,  63;   Win- 
ter, 1012 
Trade  as  an  instrument  of:  846,  849;  Braderman, 

1014;  Rusk,  841 
U.N.,  effectiveness  in  extending  U.S.  policy:  Gold- 
berg, 802;  Rusk,  927;  Sisco,  646,  649 
Foreign  Policy  and  American  Government,  651n 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of,  members  announced, 

289,  627 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department) : 

Ambassadors,     appointments     and     confirmations, 

289,  909,  991 
Bechuanaland,  U.S.  consulate  established,  592 
Board  of  Foreign  Service  and  Board  of  Examiners 

established,  Executive  order,  144 
Burundi,    treatment    of    U.S.    officials    protested, 

158 
Career  employees,  tribute  to:  198;  Johnson,  554 
Career   employees   with    scientific    training,    need 

for:  McGhee,  374;  Pollack,  948 
Country  directors  and  country  teams:  507;  Rusk, 

508 
Education    Officers,    proposed    corps    of,    purpose 

(Johnson),  329 
Quota  control  duties  under  1965  immigration  act 

(Hines),120 
Schools  and  colleges  abroad,  quality  improvement 

needed  (Johnson),  332 
State  Department  responsibilities:  506,  651;  John- 
son, 249;  Rusk,  508,653 
Unified    Foreign    Service    for    State    Department, 
AID,  and  USIA,  recommendations  (Johnson), 
250 
U.S.  businessmen  overseas,  program  for  improve- 
ment of  relationships,  246 
U.S.  Chiefs  of  Mission  to  Far  East,  5th  ambas- 
sadorial  conference,   joint   statement,   492 
Foreign  Service  Institute: 

Adequate  space  for  (Johnson),  250 
Director  (Allen),  509 
Foreign  students  in  the  U.S.  (see  also  Cultural  re- 
lations,   Education,    and    Educational    exchange 
program,  international)  : 
Mexican  students  (Rusk),  366 
Space  education  (Goldberg),  165 
Special   programs,   proposed    (Johnson),   332 
Foreign  Tax  Investors  Act   (Fowler),  398 
Foreign  trade.  See  Trade 
Formed    society    (Formierte    Gesellschaft)  :    51;    Er- 

hard,  49 ;  Johnson,  47 
Formosa   (see  also  China,  Republic  of),  Communist 
China,  position   on    (Rusk),   194,   557,   566,   688, 
699,  773 


Foster,    William    C,    99,    102,    103,    262,    412,    414 

(quoted),  493,  901 
Fowler,  Henry  H.,  9,  319,  398,  466,  718 
Foy,  Fred  C,  246 
FR-1,  French  satellite,  164 
France: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  10 
Asia,  position  on  (Rusk),  698 
Disarmament  and  nuclear  arms  control: 

Absention  on  U.N.  resolutions,  412,  414n,  418 
Position  on  (Rusk),  559,  698 
East  Germany,  question  of  U.N.  membership,  640, 

641 
Germany,  relations  with:  McGhee,  660;  Rusk,  698, 

999 
Military  aircraft,  U.S.  landing  and  transit  rights, 

basis  for  (Rusk),  697 
NATO.  See  under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  See  under  North  Atlantic 

Treaty 
Satellite   research   projects    (Goldberg),    164 
Trade:  624;  Ball,  765;  McGhee,  661 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  41,  143,  181,  550,  592, 

642,  720,  789,  958 
U.S.    military    facilities    in:    617,    618,    701,    703; 

Rusk,  696,  882,  918,  998 
U.S.  relations  (Rusk),  695 
Frankel,  Charles,  754,  889,  897 

Franklin    Award    for   Distinguished    Service:    197n; 
Goldberg,   197;    Johnson,   199;    Rusk,   197;   text, 
198 
Franklin,  Benjamin  (Goldberg) ,  197 
Franklin,  John  Hope,  289,  627 

Freedom:    Brandeis    (quoted),    792;    Goldberg,    539; 
Johnson,  794,  806 
Four  freedoms  of  mankind:  Abram,  636;  Johnson, 

390;  Williams,  431 
National  Freedom  Award :  390w ;  Johnson,  390 
U.N.  principles:  129;  Rogers,  171 
U.S.   role  in  defense:    Eisenhower    (quoted),   395; 
Johnson,    47,    364,    835;     Kennedy     (quoted), 
358,  395;   McGhee,  54,  377;   Roosevelt,  F.   D. 
(quoted),  390,  394;   Rusk,  927,  931;   Truman 
(quoted),  394;  Wilkie   (quoted),  390 
Freedom    From    Hunger    Campaign :    272 ;    Seaborg, 

287 
Freedom  of  association :   Goldberg,  214 ;   Willis,  216 
Freedom    of   speech:    Brandeis    (quoted),    214,    608; 
Gandhi,   603;    Goldberg,   214,   542,   608;    Holmes 
(quoted),    215;    Humphrey,    490,    527;    Johnson, 
390;  Willis,  216 
South   Africa,   denial    of    (Williams),    432 
Freeman,  Fulton,  493,  730 
Freeman,  Orville  L.: 

Meetings  and  conferences,  302,  319,  466,  492,  1027 
Quoted,  500 

Visit  to  Viet-Nam    (Johnson),  305,  308,  393 
Frelinghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,  69,  212,  295 
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Fulbright,  J.  W.  (quoted),  486,  487 
Fulbright^Hays  Act,  289 

Gabbert,  Thomas,  470 

Gabon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  720,  721 

Gandhi,  Indira,  599,  601 

Visit  to  U.S.  and  joint  communique,   598 
Gandhi,  Mahatma,  601 
Garcia  Godoy,  Hector,  1005 
Gardner,  John  W.: 

U.S.  delegate  to  Honolulu,  302 

Visit  to   Viet-Nam:    492;   Johnson,   305,   308,   393 
GATT.  See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
Gemini  astronauts,  364 
Gemini  program,  164,  463,  787 
General  Assembly,  U.N.: 

Apartheid,     U.S.     support    for    U.N.     resolutions 

against  (Williams),  435 
Convention,    international,   on   the   elimination    of 

all   forms   of   racial   discrimination,   216k 
Denuclearization  of  Africa,  U.S.  support  for  reso- 
lution on,  412,  416,  416n 
Disarmament,  U.S.  support  for  resolutions  on,  412, 

417 
Documents,  lists  of,  41,  105,  179,  297,  591 
Friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among  states, 
U.S.   support  for   U.N.   resolutions    (Rogers), 
168 
Military    bases,    U.S.    position    re    resolution    on 

(Goldberg),  942 
Nonintervention,   U.S.   support   for   U.N.   position 

(Goldberg),  124,  942 
Nuclear  proliferation,  U.S.  support  for  resolution 

on:  412,  415;  Foster,  262;  Johnson,  263 
Nuclear  weapon  test  ban  treaty,  position  on  and 

U.S.  support:  412,  416;   Foster,  102 
Peacekeeping  operations:   Goldberg,  93,  749,  941; 

Johnson,  504;  Rogers,  169;   Sisco,  648 
Resolutions : 

Denuclearization  of  Africa,  Declaration  of,  416« 
Factfinding,  study  on,  175« 
Friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among  states, 
175w 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  post  of, 

179w 
Multilateral    food   aid,    program   of   studies   on, 

133n 
Non-intervention,  principles  of   (text)   128 
Nuclear  weapon  test  ban  treaty  urged,  103m 
Outer  space,   international   cooperation   in,    166, 

167n 
Peacekeeping  operations,  99n 
Population   growth   and   economic   development, 

consideration  of,  postponed,  178m 
U.N.  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  extended, 

212n 
U.N./FAO  World  Food  Program  extended,  133n 
UNEF,   appropriations   and   apportionment   FY 
1965,  1966,  296k 


General  Assembly,  U.N. — Continued 

South    African    racial    policies,    U.N.    efforts    to 

change  (Williams),  431 
Technical  needs  of  developing  countries,  report  on 

(Winter),  1011 
UNICEF,   operations   of    (Bernstein),   272 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution   (Goldberg),  941 
Geneva  Accords: 

Communist   violations:    231;    Goldberg,    125,    232; 
Meeker,  474,  482;  Rusk,  192,  833,  885;  Unger, 
454 
Soviet  Union,  responsibilities  as  cochairman:  Gold- 
berg, 237;  Rusk,  193 
U.S.  position:  Meeker,  477;  Rusk,  349,  831;  U.  A. 

Johnson,  530;  Unger,  454 
Viet-Nam,  basis  for  peace  in.  See  under  Viet-Nam 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  re  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,   wounded   and   sick,   armed   forces,   and 
civilians  in  time  of  war: 
Current  actions:  Honduras,  957 
U.S.-Vietnam  application  of  convention  principles: 
305 ;  McCloskey,  888 
Geneva     Disarmament     Conference.    See     Eighteen- 

Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
Geren,  Paul  F.,  78 

German   Development  Aid   Service,  51,  663 
German    Peace    Corps     (German    Development    Aid 

Service),  51,  663 
Germany,   reunification:    50,   655;    Ball,   767;    John- 
son, 47,  796;  McGhee,  55,  660;  NAC,  8,  1002; 
Rusk,  698,  919,  1000;  Tripartite  letter,  641 
Germany,  East: 

U.N.  membership,  question  of,  640,  641 
U.S.   trade   controls   policy    (McGhee),    1020 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of: 

Armed  forces.  See  under  Armed  forces 

Asian  development  projects,  support  for:  Johnson, 

51;  McGhee,  56;  Rusk,  634 
Disarmament  proposals  (Rusk),  559 
Franco-German    relations:    McGhee,    660;    Rusk, 

999 
Income  tax  protocol  provisions,  90 
NATO.  See  under  NATO 

NATO  nuclear  weapons,  question  of  use:  50,  656; 
Rusk,  768 
Soviet  position:  413;  Rusk,  407 
Official  spokesman  for  German  people  in  interna- 
tional   affairs:    France-U.K.-U.S.,    640,    641; 
NAC,  8 
Sale  of  steel  mill  to  Communist  China,  U.S.  views: 

McGhee,  1025;  Rusk,  561,  564,  567 
Soviet  threat  to:  656;  McGhee,  58;  Rusk,  407 
Space  research  and  other  scientific  programs,  co- 
operation in:   50;   Johnson,  46;   McGhee,  369, 
376,  460 
Trade:  624;  McGhee,  661,  1019 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   42,   74,   143,   144,   181, 

258,  550,  641,  682,  721,  758,  957,  1033 
U.S.    military    expenditures,    balance-of-payments 
effect  offset  by  German  purchases,  51 
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Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 

U.S.   mission   to   study   natural   resource   manage- 
ment, 463 
U.S.    relations:    654;    Erhard,    48;    Johnson,    47; 

McGhee,  53,  657 
Viet-Nam,  support  for  U.S.  objectives  in:  Erhard, 
49,    51;    Johnson,    47,    51;    McGhee,    58,    662; 
Rusk,  519 
Visit  of  Chancellor  Erhard  to  U.S.,  46 
Visit  of  Secretary  Udall:  463;  McGhee,  663 
Ghana : 

Communism,  rejection  of  (Palmer),  898 

National   Liberation   Committee  government,  U.S. 

recognition,  440 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  342,  426,  642,  721, 
789,  909,  910 
Giap,  Vo  Nguyen  (quoted),  242,  357 
Gibbs,  Sir  Humphrey,  268 
Glenn,  John,  364 
Gold  sales  (Fowler),  400 
Goldberg,  Arthur  J.: 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 
Adlai  Stevenson  memorial  lecture,  936 
Civil  rights,  U.S.  domestic  progress  in,  972 
Communist  China,  question  of  U.N.  membership, 

751 
Foreign   policy,   U.S.   principles   and   objectives, 

197,  542,  612,  971 
Freedom  of  speech,  214,  542 
Human  rights,  973 

India,  UN/FAO  appeal  for  food  aid,  385 
India-Pakistan  dispute,  significance,  799 
International  cooperation,  164 
International  law,  applications  of  and  U.S.  sup- 
port for,  166,  543,  612,  754,  936 
Intervention,  U.S.  position,  125,  609 
Nuclear  weapon  materials,  proposed  transfer  to 

peaceful  uses,  417 
Outer  space : 

Proposed  treaty  on   exploration  of  the  moon 

and  other  celestial  bodies,  900 
U.N.  role,  163 
Private  enterprise,   role  in   international  devel- 
opment, 798 
Racial  discrimination,  U.N.  convention,  212 
Southern    Rhodesia,   U.S.   position    and   support 

for  U.N.  resolutions,  713,  752,  800,  940,  986 
U.N.: 

"Important  questions,"  648   (quoted) 
Peacekeeping   machinery,    need    for    improve- 
ment, 93,  750,  939 
Principles  for  operation,  717,  749,  799,  942 
Responsibilities  under  international  law,  936, 
989 
Viet-Nam : 

Elections,    U.S.    support    for   U.N.    observers, 

1028 
U.N.   responsibilities  and  role,  231,  236,  610, 
750,  801 


Goldberg,  Arthur  J. — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Viet-Nam — Continued 

U.S.  position  and  objectives,  124,  197,  232,  309, 
359,  750 
World  peace,  U.S.  goal,  197,  609 
Correspondence  and  messages: 
Cambodia,  U.S.  policy,  167 
Security  Council  procedures,  U.S.  views,  906 
Southern    Rhodesian    agent,    Security    Council 

notification  of  U.S.  actions,  588 
Viet-Nam,  U.N.  role,  117,  229 

Draft  resolution,  transmittal,  231 
Responsibilities:     Goldberg,     798;     Johnson,     577; 

Sisco,  648 
U.N.,  request  for  Security  Council  resolution  on 

Viet-Nam  (Johnson),  223 
Visit  to  Rome,  purpose:  200;  Johnson,  394 
Goldfinger,  Nathaniel,  855n 
Gonzalez,  Henry  B.,  733 
Goodman,  Carl  F.,  207 
Goodwin,  William,  962 

Gordon,  Lincoln,  470,  579,  620,  733,  738,  944,  977 
Great  Society:   Frankel,  203;   Gandhi,  601;   Gordon, 
623;    Humphrey,    771;    Johnson,    150,    247,    292, 
363,  392;   McGhee,  378;   Roosevelt,   176;    Rusk, 
366 
Global:  Frankel,  205;  Goldberg,  944,  974;  Gordon, 
745;  Johnson,  52,  249,  321,  522,  538,  600,  963; 
McGhee,  378,  662 
Greece : 

AID  programs  terminated  in  1965,  208 

Cotton  textile  agreement  amended,  announcement 

and  text  of  U.S.  note,  992 
Economic   progress   and   role   of   U.S.   aid :    Hare, 

670;  Johnson,  338 
NATO  defense  assistance:    NAC,  9,   1004;    Rusk, 

1000 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144,  181,  217,  257,  386, 

469,  641,  721,  826,  958 
U.S.   support   for   independence   of:    Bundy,   967; 

Rusk,  928,  931 
Viet-Nam,   compared   to:    Ball,   241;    Bundy,   967; 
Humphrey,  524;  Unger,  458 
Greenwald,  Joseph  A.,  944 
Grissom,  Virgil,  365 
Gronouski,  John,  795 

Guantanamo  Naval  Base:  934;  Rusk,  924 
Guatemala : 

Communist  goals  (Sayre),  710 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  721,  758,  789 
Guevara,  Che,  622 
Guinea : 

P.  L.  480  currency  balances,  sale  of  to  U.S.  citizens 

authorized,  975 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  386,  469,  721 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident:  Johnson,  504;  Meeker,  485 
Gursel,  Cemal,  557,  558,  778 
Gut  Dam,  Canada,  207 
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Guyana  (British  Guiana),  935 

Hahn,  Otto,  370 

Haiti,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  550,  721 

Halperin,  Morton  H.,  568 

Hand,  Lloyd,  489 

Handlin,  Oscar,  289,  627 

Harding,  Revier,  962 

Hare,  Raymond  A.,  668,  781 

Harp  and  hood  seals.  See  under  Fisheries 

Harriman,  Averell  W.: 

Meetings  and  conferences,  302,  782 
Statements,  379,  952 

Viet-Nam    peace    mission:     Goldberg,     199,    200; 

Humphrey,  489;  Johnson,  188,  308;  Rusk,  189 

Viet-Nam  war  prisoners,  responsibilities  (McClos- 

key),  188 

Harris,  Patricia  Roberts,  16 

Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 

Peace,  announcement  (Johnson),  186 
Hart,  Parker  T.,  781 
Hasluck,  Paul  (quoted),  518 
Havana    "Tricontinental    Conference":    Allen,    383; 

Gordon,  979;  Sayre,  710 
Haworth,  Leland,  470 
Hays,  Brooks,  289,  627 

Head  Start  nutritional  program  (Johnson),  333 
Healey,  Dennis,  368 
Health: 
AID  programs  FY  1965  (Johnson),  209 
CENTO:  778;  Rusk,  777 

Chemistry  of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, advances  (Seaborg),  282 
Communicable  diseases,   U.S.  programs,  proposed 

(Johnson),  334 
International  Health  Act  of  1966: 
Appropriations    request    (Johnson),    248,    291, 

328,  329 
Need  and  objectives:  Gordon,  981;  Johnson,  152, 
187,322,332;  Rusk,  629 
Korea,  hookworm  control  (Berger),  864 
Latin  America  (Gordon),  741 

Malnutrition,  problem  of,  U.S.  and  U.N.  aid:  748; 
Bernstein,   274;    Johnson,   209,   321,   323,   333, 
336,  338,  748;  Roosevelt,  133;  Rusk,  502 
Medicine  (Johnson),  292 
Pakistan,    U.S.    medical    training    program:    246; 

Johnson,  4 
Scientific  advances  and  techniques  (Seaborg),  282 
Soviet  Union,  agreement  on  exchanges  in  public 
health,  medical  science,  and  other  fields,  joint 
communique,  543 
U.N.  role  (Rogers),  171 

UNICEF    programs,    objectives    and    accomplish- 
ments (Bernstein),  271 
U.S.  doctors  and  medical  students,  travel  controls 

lifted,  90;  (Bundy),317 
U.S.    national    health    programs,    implementation 
(Johnson) ,  150 


Health — Continued 

Viet-Nam,    U.S.    programs    and    need    for    multi- 
lateral   aid:    Humphrey,   491;    Johnson,   305, 
308,  492 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Department  of,  328, 

334,  335,  492 
Health  Organization,  World.  See  World  Health  Or- 
ganization 
Herrera,  Felipe,  744 
Herter,  Christian  A.,  319,  466 
Heymann,  Philip  B.,  593 
High  seas: 

Convention  (1958)  on: 

Current  actions:  Malawi,  41;  Netherlands,  592, 

681 ;  Yugoslavia,  549 
U.S.  air  accident  over  Spain  not  a  violation  of, 
397 
Interception  of  vessels,  international  law  on  (Gold- 
berg,), 714 
Hines,  James  J.,  119 
Historical  summary: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  background  (Mann),  735 
Communist  aggression  and  U.S.  counter-measures 

(Rusk),  348 
Communist  China,  policy  and  goals:  Bundy,  311; 

Rusk,  687,  693 
Cotton  textile  trade  (Jacobs) ,  134 
Educational   and   cultural   relations,  developments 

(Frankel),  889 
Foreign  policy  changes  since  World  War  II  (Ball), 

240,  763 
Inter-American  economic  and  social  development 

(Mann),  734 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (Smyth),  31 
International  shipping  regulations  (Geren),  78 
Korea  (Berger),  860 
Modern    society,   development   of   and   factors   in 

(Rostow),  803 
Nuclear  power  production  (Smyth),  28 
Science,  evolution  of  (Seaborg),  281 
Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  policy  (Rusk),  830 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund   (Bernstein),  274 
Viet-Nam : 

Background:     Ball,    240;     Bundy,    967;     U.    A. 
Johnson,   530;   Meeker,  474,  482;   Rusk,  350; 
Unger,  452 
"National    Liberation    Front":    U.    A.   Johnson, 
531 ;  Rusk,  355 
World  Food  Program  (Roosevelt),  131 
Hoagland,  Donald  W.,  404 
Hobby,  Oveta  Culp,  492 
Hoffman,  Paul  G.,  421 
Holifield,  Chet,  406 
Holloman,  Herbert,  470 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (quoted) ,  215 
Holt,  Harold,  518 
Honduras : 

Tax  convention  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
continues  in  force,  91 
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Honduras — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  910,  957 
Hong    Kong,    international    coffee    agreement,    1962, 

with  annexes,  591 
Honolulu,  Declaration  of.  See  under  Viet-Nam 
Honolulu  Conference:  302,  396;  Humphrey,  309,  489; 
Johnson,  302;  Thieu,  303 
Second  conference,  proposed   (Humphrey),  491 
Hooper,  Henry  J.  C,  318,  588 
Hornig,  Donald,  4,  20,  246,  470,  619 
Hubbard,  Charlotte  M.,  117,  703 
Hull,  Cordell,  561 

Human  rights  (see  also  Civil  rights  and  Great  So- 
ciety) : 
Africa  (Palmer),  899 
Cultural  expression  (Franke.1),  205 
Southern  Rhodesia:  85;  Goldberg,  800;  Williams, 

13 
U.N.  Charter:  Goldberg,  989;  Rogers,  171 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  U.S. 
support  for  proposal  of  post:   Abram,   1029, 
1031;  Willis,  178 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  Abram, 
636;  Goldberg,  127;  Willis,  216 
17th  anniversary  (Goldberg),  213,  941,  973 
U.S.  views:  Brandeis  (quoted),  214;  Johnson,  392, 

727,  915;  Rusk,  366;  Sisco,  572 
Viet-Nam  position   (Honolulu  Declaration),  306 
Humphrey,  Hubert: 
Addresses,  messages,  remarks,  and  statements: 
Asia,  threat  of  Communism,  527 
Far  East  mission,  report  on,  114,  309,  489,  523 
Great  Society,  771 

Satellite  communication,  importance,  951 
Viet-Nam,  outline  of  U.S.  position,  115,  523 
World  leadership,  U.S.  responsibilities,  769 
Foreign  policy  briefing  conferences,  579 
Philippine    inaugural    ceremonies    for    President 

Marcos,  attendance,  114 
Viet-Nam,   peace   mission:    302;    Humphrey,   114, 

309,  489;  Johnson,  308,  393 
Visit  to  Thailand  and  text  of  joint  communique, 
396 
Hungary,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  550,  682,  721 
Hydrological   Decade,   International:    McGhee,   373; 
Seaborg,  288 

IACC  (Inter- American  Cultural  Council,  OAS),  202 
IAEA.  See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
IBRD.   See   International   Bank   for   Reconstruction 

and  Development 
ICAO.    See    Civil    Aviation    Organization,    Interna- 
tional 
ICC.  See  International  Control  Commission 
Iceland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  181,  298,  469, 

510,  682,  721,  789,  909,  1033 
ICEM  (Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration),  39 


ICIREPAT    (International   Committee  on   Informa- 
tion  Retrieval   Among   Examining   Patent    Of- 
fices) ,  1009 
ICJ.  See  International  Court  of  Justice 
ICSAB      (International      Civil      Service      Advisory 

Board),  70 
ICSU    (International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions), 

371 
IDA.  See  International  Development  Association 
IFC.  See  International  Finance  Corporation 
IGY  (International  Geophysical  Year),  371 
Ihara,  Teruo,  289,  627 
IJC.   See    International   Joint    Commission,    United 

States  and  Canada 
Illiteracy.  See  Education 
ILO.  See  Labor  Organization,  International 
IMCO.  See  Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  In- 
tergovernmental 
IMF.  See  Monetary  Fund,  International 
Immigration : 

Immigration  Act  of  1965,  implementation  and  in- 
terpretation:     Hines,      119;      E.      Kennedy 
(quoted),  121 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  budget  request 

for  administration  expenses  (Johnson),  250 
Refugees,    provisions    of    U.S.    immigration    law 
(Schwartz),  40 
Cuban,  1005 
U.S.    policy    and     role    of    volunteer    agencies: 

Crockett,  704;  Johnson,  705,  706   (quoted) 
Western     Hemisphere     Immigration     Commission, 
recommendations  (Hines),  123 
Imports    (see    also    Exports;    Tariff    policy,    U.S.; 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on;   and 
Trade) 
Clinical   thermometers,   termination   of   increased 

duty,  159 
Cotton  textiles.  See  Cotton  textiles 
Cuba,  decline  in  (Sayre),  710 

East  European  and  Soviet  goods,  U.S.  policy  re- 
view (see  also  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act 
of   1966):    Braderman,   1016;    McGhee,    1020; 
Miller  Committee,  845;  Trowbridge,  60 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials: 
Agreement   (1950)   and  protocol,  Iran,  468 
Legislation  to  eliminate  duties  on:  Johnson,  331, 
332 ;  Roth,  858 
Germany,  increases  in  (McGhee),  661,  1019 
Safety  pins,  termination  of  increased  rate  of  duty, 

proclamation,  288 
Southern  Rhodesian  goods,  prohibition  of:  27,  157, 

267;  Goldberg,  715,  987;  Williams,  266 
Stainless-steel    flatware,    reduction    of    increased 

duties,  proclamation,  160 
Tariff  changes,  effect  on  U.S.  economy  (Roth),  859 
Textured  yarns  (Johnson),  293 
Income: 

Conventions    for    relief    of    double    taxation.   See 
Double  taxation 
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Income  tax  convention  (1948),  protocol  modifying 

and  supplementing,  Belgium,  42 
Reentry  experiments  agreement,  understanding  re 

income  tax,  Australia,  758 
India: 

Agricultural  production  increase,  need  for  and  role 

of  U.S.  aid:  604;  Hare,  669;  Humphrey,  490; 

Johnson,  599,  605,  748;  Rusk,  498 
AID    development    loans,    percent    of    total    U.S. 

program,  208 
Asian  Development  Bank,  pledge  (Johnson),  256 
Communist    China,   threat   of:    604;    Bundy,   312; 

Goldberg,  750 ;  Rusk,  774 
Equatorial  sounding-rocket  facility,  Thumba,  eligi- 
bility for  U.N.  assistance  (Goldberg),  167 
Food   emergency,   U.S.   and   other   aid:    465,   604; 

Goldberg,    385;    Johnson,    386    (quoted),    605, 

747;    Roosevelt,    132;    Rusk,    497;    U.S.    joint 

Congressional  resolution,  text,  748 
Indo-American     Foundation:     604,     Gandhi,    603; 

Johnson,  601,  607 
Kashmir.  See  India-Pakistan  border  dispute 
Malaria,  U.S.  program  for  eradication  of   (John- 
son), 334 
Pakistan.  See  India-Pakistan  border  dispute 
Political  stability  (Rostow),  809 
Prime   Minister   Shastri,   death   of:   Johnson,   156, 

598;  Rusk,  156 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  257,  258,  386, 

550,  642,  721,  789,  993,  1033 
U.S.  relations  (Rusk),  497 
Viet-Nam,  peace  efforts   (Goldberg),  233 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  to  U.S.,  598 
Visit  of  Vice   President   Humphrey    (Humphrey), 

489 
World     Bank     coordination     of     multilateral     aid 

(Rusk),  634 
India-Pakistan  border  dispute: 
CENTO,  778 
Communist  China,  policy:   Bundy,  317;   Goldberg, 

750;  Rusk,  567,  568,687 
Pakistan  position  (Ayub  Khan),  3,  6 
Tashkent    agreement,    prospects    from :    Goldberg, 

238,  750,  799;  Hare,  669;  Johnson,  325;  Rusk, 

196,  560,  632 
U.N.  resolutions,  U.S.  support:   7;   Goldberg,  238, 

799;  Johnson,  504 
U.S.  position:  Humphrey,  490;  Johnson,  598 
Indo-American  Foundation:  604;  Gandhi,  603;  John- 
son, 601,  607 
Indochina,  698,  831 
Indonesia: 

Communist  China,  threat  of:    Bundy,  313;    Rusk, 

567,  687,  774 
Interest  equalization  tax,  application  to,  24,  26 
Problems  of  and  question  of  U.S.  aid  (Rusk),  923 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  182,  510,  550,  721,  826 
U.N.  peacekeeping  role  (Johnson),  504 


Industrial    development:    Johnson,    209;    Roosevelt, 

130,  424 
Industrial  exceptions.  See  Kennedy  Round 
Industrial  property,  protection  of: 

Conventions    (1883,    as    revised):    Bulgaria,    543; 

Cyprus,  144 
International    protection    of    rights    in    (Winter), 
1006 
Inflation: 

Korea  (Berger),  863 

U.S.:  Johnson,  292,  339;  MacArthur,  815 
Viet-Nam.  See  under  Viet-Nam 
Information  activities  and  programs  (see  also  Inter- 
national  cooperation,   Publications,   and   United 
States  Information  Agency) : 
Agreements  with: 

Philippines,    exchange    of    official    publications, 

110 
Soviet  Union,  exchanges  in  publications,  exhibi- 
tions and  related  fields,  joint  communique,  543 
Viet-Nam,  TV  broadcasting,  218 
Communist  China,  U.S.  efforts  to  exchange  infor- 
mation: 491;  Bundy,  317,  868;  Rusk,  557,  694 
Cultural  interchanges  in  the  Western  Hemisphere : 

Frankel,  205 ;  Johnson,  205 
Informed  public,  need  for:  Frankel,  755;  Johnson, 

329;  Rusk,  514;  Sisco,  571,  646 
Patent    information    exchange    systems    (Winter), 

1009 
Poland  (Johnson),  796 

Scientific   information,   exchanges   of:    788;    Gold- 
berg, 165,  167;  Hornig,  21;  Johnson  (quoted), 
415;  McGhee,  369,  462;  Seaborg,  285 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 

of  1948,  amendments  urged  (Johnson),  332 
U.S.    newsmen    barred    from    Havana    "Triconti- 
nental  Conference"  (Allen),  384 
Interagency   Committee   for   International    Meteoro- 
logical Programs,  619 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  640 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. See  Alliance  for  Progress:  CIAP 
Inter- American  Cultural  Council,  OAS,  4th  meeting: 

Frankel,  202 ;  Johnson,  205 
Inter-American    Development    Bank:    732;    Johnson, 
256,324,538;  Rusk,  634 
Feasibility     studies     of     multinational     projects 

(Gordon),  744,  980 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port (Johnson),  248,  252 
Inter-American      Economic      and      Social      Council 

(Gordon),  741,979 
I  nter- American  Export  Promotion  Agency,  742 
Interest  Equalization  Tax: 
Canadian  securities,  464 

Recommended  extension  to  Abu  Dhabi,  Bahrain, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait-Saudi  Arabia 
Neutral  Zone,  Libya,  Qatar,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  24,  26 
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Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion, 39 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion.  See   Maritime    Consultative    Organization, 
Intergovernmental 
International      Agricultural      Development      Service 

(Johnson),  340 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment: 
Accomplishments  and  role:  Rusk,  632;  Sisco,  574 
Articles  of  agreement,  agreement  amending  article 
III:  Afghanistan,  Australia,  Bolivia,  Burundi, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,   Cyprus,   Denmark,   Ecuador,   El    Salva- 
dor,   Finland,    France,    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany,    Ghana,   Greece,    Guatemala,    Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Italy,    Ivory    Coast,    Jordan,    Kenya,    Korea, 
Kuwait,    Lebanon,    Liberia,    Libya,     Malawi, 
Malaysia,      Mauritania,      Mexico,      Morocco, 
Nepal,    New    Zealand,    Nicaragua,    Norway, 
Pakistan,    Panama,    Paraguay,    Peru,    Philip- 
pines, Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone, 
Somalia,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Syrian    Arab    Republic,    Tanzania,    Thailand, 
Trinidad      and      Tobago,      Tunisia,      Turkey, 
Uganda,     United     Kingdom,     United     States, 
Upper  Volta,  Venezuela,  181 
Coordination      of      multilateral      aid      programs: 
Gandhi,  604;  Gordon,  744,  981;  Johnson,  256, 
538,  605;  Roosevelt,  421;  Rusk,  634,  923 
U.S.  support:  Bundy,  315;  Johnson,  324,  505 
International  Biological  Program,  372 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  118 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  373 
International     Business    Problems,    Advisory    Com- 
mittee on,  403 
International   Center  for  the   Settlement  of   Invest- 
ment Disputes  (Johnson),  419 
International  Civil  Service  Advisory  Board,  70 
International    Committee    on    Information    Retrieval 

Among  Examining  Patent  Offices,   1009 
International  Congress  on  Desalting,  First,  375 
International    Control    Commission    (Canada,    India, 
Poland):     Goldberg,     168;     Meeker,     474,     482; 
Rusk,  920,  925 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms   of    Racial    Discrimination:    216n;    Gold- 
berg, 212, 973;  Willis,  216 
International  cooperation  (see  also  International  Co- 
operation Year  and  United  Nations)  : 
Aviation,  956;  Lowenfeld,  587 
Development  as  a  concept   (Abram),   1029 
Educational   and   cultural    programs,    importance: 

Frankel,  205,  756,  894;  Johnson,  205,  328 
Exploration  of  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
provisions  of  proposed  treaty:  Goldberg,  901; 
Johnson,  900 


International  cooperation — Continued 

Friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among  states, 

U.S.  position  (Rogers) ,  168 
Importance   of:    Germany,   655;    Johnson,    47,    52, 

152,  521,  618;  Rusk,  933;  Sisco,  572 
Multilateral   aid   programs:    Crockett,   706;    Gold- 
berg,   385,    799;    Gordon,    743,    978;    Johnson, 
187,   256,   324,    335,   341,    386    (quoted),    605; 
McGhee,   662;    Roosevelt,   132;   Rusk,  634 
Patent  problems  (Winter),  1009 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  (Geren),  85 
Scientific  and  technological  programs,  cooperation 
and     information     exchange:     Frankel,     892; 
Hornig,  20;  Johnson,  415   (quoted),  505,  619; 
McGhee,   369;    NAC,   1003;    Seaborg,   285 
Space  research,  U.S.  cooperative  programs:  Gold- 
berg, 164 ;  Johnson,  796 ;  McGhee,  376,  461 
U.N.  Charter  position:  Goldberg,  799;  Rogers,  171 
U.S.  policy  based  on:  Johnson,  187,  322;  Rusk,  931 
International    Cooperation,    National    Citizens    Com- 
mission: Johnson,  20;  Roosevelt,  175 
International  Cooperation  Year: 

U.S.   space   programs,   international    participation 

(Goldberg),  167 
U.S.  support  (Johnson),  505 
International     Cooperative     Investigations     of     the 

Tropical  Atlantic,  373 
International  Cotton  Institute,  articles  of  agreement. 

See  under  Cotton  textiles 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  371 
International   Court  of  Justice:    Goldberg,   94,   942; 
Rogers,  174 
South     African     administration     of     South-West 
Africa  mandate:  Goldberg,  943;  Williams,  438 
International     Development     Association :     Johnson, 
505;  Sisco,  574 
Appropriations   request   FY   1967    (Johnson),  248, 
252,  324 
International  Education  Act  of  1966.  See  under  Edu- 
cation 
International  Executive  Service  Corps,  324,  631 
International  Finance  Corporation,  505 
International  Geophysical  Year,  371 
International  Health  Act  of  1966.  See  under  Health 
International    Hydrological    Decade:    McGhee,    373; 

Seaborg,  288 
International  Indian  Ocean  Expedition,  372 
International  Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private 

Law,  342 
International     Intellectual     Property     Organization, 

1007 
International    Joint    Commission,    U.S.-Canada,    36, 

118,  293,  466 
International  Labor  Organization.  See  Labor  Orga- 
nization, International 
International  law: 

Enforcement,   U.N.   responsibility:    Goldberg,   543, 
610,  754,  936,  942;  Williams,  438 
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Friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among  states: 
Special  Committee  on,  168n 

U.S.  support  for  U.N.  resolutions  on   (Rogers), 
168 
International  center  for  the  settlement  of  invest- 
ment  disputes   between    states   and    nationals 
of  other  states  (Johnson),  419 
Outer    space,    development    Qf    law    in:    Goldberg, 

166,  900;  Johnson,  166   (quoted) 
Self-defense,  justification  for  retaliation:   Meeker, 

475;  Rusk,  832;  Unger,  457 
U.N.  resolutions  as  a  rule  of  law  (Goldberg),  715, 

753,  800,  941 
U.S.  support:  Goldberg,  539;  Johnson,  188;  Rusk, 
190,  697 
International  Law  Commission,  941 
International    Monetary    and    Financial    Policies    on 
National    Advisory   Council   established,   Execu- 
tive order,  404 
International   Monetary  Fund.  See  Monetary  Fund, 

International 
International   monetary  system    (see  also   Monetary 
Fund,  International):   465;   Gordon,  742;  John- 
son, 290 
International  organizations   (see  also  name  of  orga- 
nization) : 
Appropriations   request   FY    1967    (Johnson) ,   326 
Budget  review,  statement  and  memoranda   (John- 
son), 576 
Calendar  of  meetings,  37,  544 

Peacekeeping     organizations,     need     to     improve: 
Abram,    640;    Goldberg,    939;    Johnson,    263, 
McNamara,  879;  Rusk,  408 
Universal  copyright  convention   (1952),  protocol  2 

re  application  to:  Yugoslavia,  592 
Value  of  and  U.S.  support:  Barnett,  665;  Johnson, 
152,  249,  323,  341;  McGhee,  375;  Rusk,  927; 
Sisco,  649 
International  Patent  Classification,  1009 
International  Polar  Year,  1882,  371 
International     relations:     Frankel,     896;     Goldberg, 

936,  971 
International   Rice  Year,   1966:   Johnson,   341;    Sea- 

borg,  287 
International    Scientific    and    Technological    Affairs, 

374 
International  Telecommunication  Union :  951 ;  U.  A. 

Johnson,  949 
International  Tsunami  Warning  System,  378 
International   Understanding,   Business   Council   for, 

246 
International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  372 
International  Upper  Mantle  Project,  372 
International  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun,  372 
Intervention    (see    also   Aggression,    Self-determina- 
tion, and  Viet-Nam  entries)  : 
Havana  "Tricontinental  Conference,"  OAS  denun- 
ciation: 385n;  Allen,  383 


Intervention — Continued 

U.N.  Charter  principles:  Goldberg,  126;  Rusk,  347 
U.N.  resolution,  175n 
Text,  128 

U.S.  support;   Goldberg,  942;   Rogers,  170 
Investment  disputes  betwen  states  and  nationals  of 
other    states,    convention    (1965)    on    settlement 
of:    Austria,  957;   Belgium,   143;   Central   Afri- 
can   Republic,    509;     Chad,    909;     China,    641; 
Congo   (Brazzaville),  143;  Cyprus,  549;  France, 
143;   Gabon,  720;   Germany,  Greece,  641;   Ivory 
Coast,  426;  Kenya,  993;  Korea,  789;  Malagasy 
Republic,   1033;    Mauritania,   641;    Netherlands, 
993;  Togo,  641;  U.S.,  1033 
U.S.  ratification  recommended    (Johnson),  419 
Investment  Guaranty  Program: 

Agreements    with:    British    Honduras,    721,    910; 

Ceylon,    510;    India,    994;    Nicaragua,    958; 

Rwanda,  510;   Singapore,  721;   Thailand,  110 

Appropriations    request    FY    1967;    Johnson,    251, 

324;  Rusk,  631 
Patented  and  unpatented  technology,  application  of 

Program  to  (Winter),  1012 
Southern  Rhodesia,  U.S.  suspension  of  guarantees 
(Goldberg),  715,987 
Investment  of  foreign  capital  in  U.S.:  Fowler,  398; 

Johnson,  291 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad    (see  also  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Program)  : 
Advisory    Committee    on    International    Business 

Problems,  meeting,  403 
Africa  (Johnson),  917 
Argentina,  prospects  for,  944 
Canada,  possible  effect  of  U.S.  voluntary  program 

on  direct  investment,  464 
Europe,  rise  in  (Solomon),  824 
Germany,  interest  on  U.S.  dividends  changed,  90 
Latin  America:  Gordon,  984;  Johnson,  538;  Mann, 

735 
Multilateral     investment     guarantee     agreements, 

proposed  (Gordon),  744 
Netherlands,  interest  on   U.S.  dividends  changed, 

91 
Philippines,    Laurel-Langley    parity    article,    need 

for  replacement  (Bundy),  448 
Recommendations:    Goldberg,    799;    Johnson,    290, 

324 ;  Rusk,  630 
Settlement  of  investment  disputes  between  states 
and    nationals    of    other    states,    convention 
(1965)    on,  purpose    (Johnson),  419 
South  Africa  (Williams),  434,  436 
Southern  Rhodesia  (Williams),  14 
Thailand,  treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations, 

991 
Togo,  treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations,  367 
Voluntary  program,  effect  on  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  extension  of:  Cabinet  Committee 
recommendations,  23;  Connor,  24,  400;  Fow- 
ler,. 398;  Johnson,  22;   Robertson,  402 
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IQSY   (International  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun),  372 
Iran: 

Economic    and    social    development:    Hare,    670; 

Rusk,  776 
Interest  equalization  tax,  application  to,  24,  26 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  258,  468,  721,  909 
U.S.  program  for  eradication  of  malaria    (John- 
son) ,  334 
U.S.  relations  (Rusk),  780,  930 
Iraq: 

AID  programs  terminated  in  1965,  208 
Interest  equalization  tax,  application  to,  24,  26 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  721 
Ireland : 

Free  trade  area  with  U.K.,  590 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  550,  721,  789,  957 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  proposal  on   (Gold- 
berg) ,  96 
Iron  curtain  (Ball),  240,  245 

Isolationalism    (see  .also     World  order:    Interdepen- 
dence of  modern   world):    Ball,   239;   Johnson, 
320,  650;  McGhee,  658 
Communist  China:   (Rusk),  561,  566,  691,  772 
U.S.  position  on:  Goldberg,  198;  Johnson,  521,  555 
Israel : 

Harry   S.   Truman   Center   for  the   Advancement 
of  Peace,  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  an- 
nouncement (Johnson),  186 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  143,  181,  217,  386,  469, 

721,  758,  1033 
U.S.-Israel  Joint  Board  on  desalination  feasibility 
study,  final  report  and  recommendations,  494 
Italy: 

Asian  Development  Bank,  support  for  (McGhee), 

56 
NATO  Defense  College,  relocation  in:  NAC,  1002; 

Rusk,  998 
Technical  cooperation  agreement  between  U.S.  and 

Italy,  succession  of  Somalia  to,  218 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   41,   42,   110,   144,   181, 
342,  468,  550,  682,  721,  789 
ITU.    See    International    Telecommunication    Union 
Ivory  Coast,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  181,  342, 
426,  510,  721 

Jacobs,  George  R.,  134 

Jamaica,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   109,  550,  721 

James,  William,  329 

Japan : 

Asian    development,    support    for:    Barnett,    665; 
Harriman,  380,  382;  Johnson,  256,  522;  Rusk, 
632,  933 
Civil    air   transport   agreement   amendment,    and 

exchange  of  notes,  141 
Communist     China;     threat     of:     Barnett,     667; 

Bundy,  312 ;  Rusk,  687 
Economic    and    social    progress:     Barnett,    666; 
Humphrey,  114 


Japan — Continued 

Educational   and   cultural   interchange,   3rd   U.S.- 
Japan conference,  405 
Korea,   Basic  Relations  Treaty  with,  ratification: 

Barnett,  665;   Berger,  864;   Johnson,  66 
Kuroshio  current,  cooperative  study  of  (McGhee), 

373 
Trade: 

Cotton  textile  arrangement  with  U.S.  extended, 

exchange  of  notes,  180 
Cotton  textile  exports,  increase  (Jacobs),  137 
Joint  U.S.-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic   Affairs,    5th    meeting,    announcement, 
757;  delegations  and  agenda,  1027 
U.S.  trade,  624 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  217,  258,  469,  550,  721, 

789,  910,  957 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
U.S.     cooperative     health     programs,     expansion 

(Johnson),  334 
U.S.  mutual   security  commitments:    Bundy,  314; 

Rusk,  516,  559,  566,  774 
U.S.  relations:  Barnett,  664;  Rusk,  634 
Viet-Nam,  position  on:   Barnett,  666;   Rusk,  519 
Javits,  Jacob  K.,  565 
Jay,  John  (quoted),  578 
Joanna  V,  tanker,  718 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B. : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 
Africa,  U.S.  policy  and  relations,  914 
Agency    for    International    Development,    1967 
program,     objectives     of     and     appropriation 
request,  250,  322,  330 
Alliance  for  Progress: 

Accomplishments,  role,  and  U.S.  support,  323, 

633  (quoted),  729 
Appropriations  request  FY  1967,  251,  325 
Fifth  anniversary,  537 
American   ideals,   292,   327,   328,   391,   538,   727, 

915 
Asian  Development  Bank,  U.S.  and  other  sup- 
port and  pledges,  252,  256,  443,  521 
Central   American   Common   Market,   5th   anni- 
versary, 1004 
Christmas  tree  lighting  ceremony,  51 
Civil  rights,  151,  806  (quoted) 
Europe,  unification  of,  47,  650,  795 
Federal  programs  and  expenditures,  budget  re- 
quest FY  1967,  248 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966,  336,  337 
Food  for  Peace,  250,  252,  333 
Foreign  aid,  principles  and  objectives,  FY  1967, 

186,  247,  320,  321,  328,  336 
Foreign  policy,  principles,  151,  187,  190  (quoted), 

320,  521,  728,  805,  915 
Freedom,  364,  390,  431   (quoted),  806   (quoted) 
Germany,  U.S.  relations,  46 
Great   Society,   150,   247,   292,   363 

World-wide,  249,  392,  522,  538,  600,  963 
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Johnson,  Lyndon  B. — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks  and  statements — Continued 
Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement 

of  Peace,  announcement,  186 
Immigration,  U.S.  policy,  706   (quoted) 
India: 

Death  of  Prime  Minister  Shastri,  156 

U.S.  emergency  food  aid,  385n,  386   (quoted), 
747 

U.S.  relations,  598,  600 
Indo-American   Foundation,  601,  607 
International   Education  Act  of  1966,   152,  187, 

248,  322,  329 
International  Health  Act  of  1966,  152,  187,  248, 

322,  329 
International    Labor    Organization    Convention 

122,  1026 
International     organizations,     review     of     U.S. 

budgets,  576 
Japan-Korea,    normal    relations   established,   66 
LASA  installation,  scientific  data  exchange,  415 

(quoted) 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  dedication  address  for  statue 

at  Mexico  City,  727 
Memorial  Day,  1966,  962 
Mexico,  U.S.  relations,  726,  731 
Military    assistance,    principles    and    objectives, 

326 
NATO,  U.S.  views,  50,  554,  650,  795 
Nuclear  control  and  disarmament,  102  (quoted), 

263,408  (quoted),  410 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  3rd  anniversary, 

914 
Outer   space,   exploration   of,   47,   166    (quoted), 

900 
Peace  Corps: 

Expansion  of  program,  250,  252,  329,  330,  339 

Fifth  anniversary,  411 
Poland,  U.S.  relations,  794 
President  Gursel  of  Turkey,   U.S.  visit,   558 
Ryukyu  Islands,  administration  of,  66 
State  Department  and   Secretary  Rusk,  tribute 

to,  730 
State  of  the  Union,  150 
U.N.,  U.S.  support,  324,  326 
U.S.  responsibilities  as  a  world  power,  327,  328, 

391,  650,  835 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  visit  to  Asia,  308,  393 
Viet-Nam : 

Appropriation  requests,  251,  325 

Supplemental     military     authorization     bill 
signed,  578 

Communist     representation     at     peace     talks, 
question  of   (quoted),  116,  244 

Honolulu  conference: 

Accomplishments   and  objectives,  307,  393 
Welcome  to   Viet-Nam  leaders,   302 

National  Security  Council  review,  834 

Peace,  U.S.  efforts  toward,  188,  199   (quoted), 
232   (quoted),  235   (quoted),  393,  964 


Johnson,  Lyndon  B. — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks  and  statements — Continued 

Viet-Nam — Continued 

Political  developments,  888,  963 
U.S.  bombing  resumed,  222 
U.S.  commitment,  249,  390,  392,  964 
U.S.  position  and  objectives,  47,  51,  151,  222, 
253,  363,  441,  492   (quoted),  578,  963 

War  on  hunger,  500  (quoted) 

War  on  poverty,  322,  599  (quoted) 

World  Meteorological  Day,  618 

World  peace,  51,  153,  188,  303,  393,  579,  726 
Board    of    Foreign    Scholarships,    appointment    of 

members,  289 
Correspondence,   memoranda,   messages,   and   tele- 
grams: 

Balance  of  payments,  22,  495 

CENTO  microwave  telecommunications  system, 
dedication,  779 

Dominican  Provisional  President,  congratula- 
tions, 1005 

Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  con- 
ference, U.S.  7-point  program  for  nuclear 
control,  263 

Franklin  Award  for  Distinguished  Service, 
tribute  to  Secretary  Rusk,  199 

Intercultural  understanding  among  the  Ameri- 
cas, 205 

International  agency  budget  review,  577,  578 

International  Cooperation,  National  Citizens' 
Committee,  objectives,  20 

Migration  and  refugee  problems,  work  of  U.S. 
volunteer  agencies,  705 

Philippines,  elections,  President  Macapagal  and 
President-elect  Marcos,  65 

Soviet  Union,  congratulations  on  Luna  9  land- 
ing, 270 

U.A.R.,   U.S.  surplus  food  sales  continued,   123 

United   Nations   Day,   U.S.   National    Chairman 
(Kaiser)  named,  976 
Discretionary    authority   to    negotiate    commercial 
agreements,  proposed  under  East-West  Trade 
Relations    Act:    843,    850;    Braderman,    1017; 
Rusk,  839 
Executive  orders.  See  Executive  orders 
Immigration  policies  (Crockett),  704 
Meetings  with : 

Heads  of  State  and  officials  of,  remarks  and 
joint  communiques:  Germany,  46;  India, 
598;  Mexico,  726,  731;  Pakistan,  2,  118c; 
Viet-Nam,  302 

SEATO  Secretary  General,  748 

Vice    President    Humphrey,    302,    307 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress: 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  5th 
report,  transmittal,  410 

Asian  Development  Bank,  authorization  of  U.S. 
membership  requested,  255 
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Johnson,  Lyndon  B. — Continued 

Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress — Con- 
tinued 
Budget,  FY  1967,  excerpts,  247 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  activities 

and  accomplishments,  report,  503 
Defense  budget  FY  1966,  152 

Economic  Report  of  the  President,  excerpts,  290 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966,  336 
Foreign  Assistance  Program,  annual  report,  FY 

1965,  208;  recommendations,  320 
India,  emergency  food  aid  program,  605 
International    Education    Act   of   1966,    328 
International  Health  Act  of  1966,  328,  332 
Investment  disputes,  between  states  and  nation- 
als   of    other    states,    convention    on    the    set- 
tlement  of,    ratification    recommended,    419 
Peace   Corps,  4th   annual   report,  transmission, 

634 
State  of  the  Union,  150 

Textured  yarn  tariffs,  recommendations  on  and 
transmission  of  Tariff  Commission  report,  293 
U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.,  19th  annual  re- 
port, transmittal,  504 
Viet-Nam : 

Supplemental  appropriation  request  FY  1966, 

254 
U.S.  position,  253 
National  Freedom  Award,  390n 
Polish  Black  Madonna,  presentation  of  replica  to, 

794 
Presidential    advisors    and    advisory    committees: 
507,   651 ;    Johnson,   222,   320,   803    (quoted) ; 
Rusk,  653,  921 
Senate  Resolution  179  commending  efforts  to  limit 

nuclear    proliferation;    406«;    Rusk,    406 
Trade  policy  (Roth),  856 
Visit  to  Mexico  City,  726 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  302,  493,  529,  949 
Joint    Argentine-U.S.    Trade    and    Economic    Com- 
mittee, 1st  meeting,  944 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chairman,  507 
Joint    U.S.-Japan    Committee    on    Trade    and    Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  5th  meeting  scheduled,  757,  1027 
Jones,  Marshall  P.,  289 
Jones,  William  G.,  1004 
Jordan : 

AID  support,  percent  of  U.S.  total  program,  208 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  721,  758 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Burns),  909 

U.S.   program   for  eradication   of  malaria    (John- 
son) ,  334 
U.S.   sales   of   aircraft,   and   policy,   663 
Judicial    and    extrajudicial    documents,    in    civil    or 
commercial  matters,  convention   (1965)  on  serv- 
ice  abroad:    Belgium,   469;    Finland,   Germany, 
Israel,    Netherlands,    143;    U.A.R.,    642;    U.K., 
U.S.,  143 


Jury    selection,    enforcement    of    nondiscrimination 

(Johnson),  151 
Justice,  Department  of,  869,  945 

Kaiser,  Edgar  F.,  976 
Kalb,  Marvin,  565 
Kamanga,  Reuben  (quoted),  783 
Kapwepwe,  Simon,  85 
Kariba  Dam,  269 

Kashmir.  See  India-Pakistan  border  dispute 
Kaunda,  Kenneth,  269,  915 
Kearney,  Richard  D.,  404 
Kelly,  Edna  F.,  998 
Kennedy,  Edward,  40,  121  (quoted) 
Kennedy,  John  F.:    (quoted),  358,  395,  964;  Gordon, 
738;  Johnson,  537,  729;  Meeker,  482;  Rusk,  517, 
567,  929 
Kennedy  Round.  See  under  Tariffs  and  trade,  gen- 
eral agreement  on 
Kenya : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  510,  721,  789,  909, 

993 
Zambia  airlift  (Williams),  269 
Keppel,  Francis,  289,  492,  627 
Kerley,  Ernest  L.,  207 
Khoman,  Thanat  (quoted),  518 

Khrushchev,  Nikita:    (quoted),  357;  Rusk,  517,  570 
Klutznick,  Philip  (quoted),  425 
Komer,  Robert  834 
Korea  and  Korean  War:  Berger,  860 

Viet-Nam,  compared  with:  Ball,  240,  613;  Bundy, 
966;    Goldberg,    751,   802;    Meeker,    477,    488; 
Rusk,  348 
Korea,  North: 

Communist     China,     support     for     subversion     of 

(Bundy),  313 
U.S.  policy  of  total  embargo:    Braderman,   1013; 
McGhee,  1020 
Korea,  Republic  of: 

AID  support,  percent  of  U.S.  total  program,  208 
Asian  economic  development,  support  for:  Berger, 

864 ;  Rusk,  933 
Communist  infiltration  (Rusk),  193 
Economic  progress  and  role  of  U.S.  aid:   Berger, 

860;  Johnson,  325,  326;  Rusk,  498,  633 
Japan,  Basic  Relations  Treaty,  ratification:   Bar- 
nett,  665 ;   Berger,   864 ;   Johnson,  66 
Communist  China,  position    (Rusk),  687 
Political     development     compared     to     Viet-Nam 

(Bundy),  966 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  181,  258,  510,  550, 

721,  789 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
U.S.  military  commitments  and  alliances:   Bundy, 

314;  Rusk,  349,  559,  566,  774,  931 
Viet-Nam,    military    support:    Ball,    613;    Berger, 
864;    Goldberg,   539;   Johnson,   302,   308,   326; 
U.    A.    Johnson,    533;    Rusk,    518,    887,    929; 
Unger,  457 
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Korea,  Republic  of — Continued 

Visit  of  Ambassador  Lodge  (Rusk),  887 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Humphrey    (Humphrey), 
114,  489 

Korry,  Edward  M.,  917 

Kosygin,  Aleksai  (quoted),  357 
U.S.  talks  (Rusk),  193 

Kotschnig,  Walter,  273 

Kuroshio  Current,  Cooperative  Study  of  the,  373 

Kuwait : 

Interest  equalization  tax,  application  to,  24,  26 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  721,  957,  993 

Kuwait^Saudi  Arabia  Neutral  Zone,  24,  26 

Ky,  Nguyen  Cao:  155,  188,  302,  528  (quoted); 
Bundy,  968;  U.  A.  Johnson,  533,  535;  Rusk,  564, 
569,  883,  921 

Labor  (see  also  Labor  Organization,  International) : 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 

(Gordon),  985 
Immigration  Act  of  1965,  provisions  and  responsi- 
bilities for  immigrant  labor:    Hines,   120;   E. 
Kennedy,  121  (quoted) 
Cuban  refugee  provisions,  1005 
U.S.  international  trade,  responsibilities  in  (Mac- 
Arthur)  ,  814 
U.S.  labor-management  relations,  development  of 
labor  law  (Goldberg),  938 
Labor,  Department  of,  145 

Labor  Organization,   International    (Bernstein),  272 
Burundi,     alleged     violations     of     human     rights 

(Abram),  638 
Convention,  122,  ratification  urged  (Johnson),  1026 
Freedom     from     Hunger     Campaign,    cooperation 
with  (Seaborg),287 
Labouisse,  Henry  R.,  272 
Ladas,  Stephen  P.,  1006 

LAFTA.  See  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion 
Lagos  conference  (Williams),  269 
Laitin,  Joseph,  123 
Lake  Erie,  293,  466 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  pollution  control,  36 
Lake  Ontario,  293,  466 
Lake   Ontario   Claims   Tribunal    United    States   and 

Canada,  U.S.  agency  established,  207 
Lakonia  disaster,  952 

Land-locked  states,  convention  (1965)  on  transit 
trade:  143;  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic, 
Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Holy  See,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Nepal,  Netherlands,  Paraguay,  Rwanda,  San 
Marina,  Sudan,  Switzerland,  Uganda,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  United  States,  Yugoslavia,  Zam- 
bia, 682 


Langer,  William.  349 

Laos  (see  also  Geneva  accords) : 

AID  support,  percent  of  U.S.  total  program,  208 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  663 
Communist    intervention    and    role    of    U.S.    aid: 
Goldberg,  126;  Johnson,  325;  Rusk,  192,  690, 
885,  929 ;  Unger,  454 
Conference  on,  proposed,  U.S.  support  for  (Rusk), 

86 
Nam  Ngum  Dam:  Johnson,  323,  522;  Rusk.  632 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  258,  721 
Visit  of  Vice  President   Humphrey    (Humphrey), 
489 
Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array,  415 
Larsen,  Stanley  R.,  920,  925 
LASA  (Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array),  415 
LASO    (Latin    American    Solidarity   Organization), 

711 
Latin  America  (see  also  Alliance  for  Progress,  Cen- 
tral America,  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  individual  countries)  : 
Communist  activities  and  goals:  Bundy,  311;  Gold- 
berg,  127,   542;    Gordon,   977;    Johnson,   728; 
McGhee,  56 ;  Rusk,  690 
Havana    "Tricontinental    Conference,"    provisions 
of,  and  OAS  denunciation:  385w;  Allen,  383; 
Gordon,  979;  Sayre,  710 
Denuclearization,   U.S.   position:    416;    Rusk,   367, 

409,  417  (quoted) 
Economic   and   social   development:    Gordon,   743, 

977;  Johnson,  963;  Mann,  734;  Rostow,  806 

Economic  integration,  U.S.  support:   Diaz  Ordaz- 

Johnson,  732;  Gordon,  623,  980;  Johnson,  537, 

729,  746,  1005;  Mann,  737,  744;  Rusk,  367,  562 

Food-for-work  project  (Rusk),  498 

Political    stability:    Gordon,    978;    Johnson,    728; 

McGhee,  56 
Population  control,  AID  assistance   (Gordon),  982 
Semiskilled  workers  in,  ICEM  program  for  Euro- 
pean refugees  (Schwartz),  40 
Trade  (Gordon),  742 
Latin  American  Center  for  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment (Gordon),  982 
Latin    American    Free    Trade    Association:    Gordon, 

979;  Johnson,  732;  Rusk,  367 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization,  711 
Laurel-Langley  agreement  (Bundy) ,  448 
Law  enforcement   system,    recommendations    (John- 
son), 151 
Law  of  the  sea  (see  also  Safety  of  life  at  sea),  con- 
ventions on:  Malawi,  41;  Netherlands,  592,  681; 
U.S.,  681 ;  Yugoslavia,  549 
Lead  and  zinc,  termination  of  import  duties  (Roth), 

857 
Lebanon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  721,  957 
Leddy,  John  M.,  672 
Leitao  da  Cunha,  Vasco  T.,  270 
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Less  developed  countries    (see  also  Newly  indepen- 
dent nations)  : 
Agricultural   production   and   modernization,   need 

for  increase.  See  under  Agriculture 
Arms  race,  prohibitive  cost:  Johnson,  579;  Rusk, 

407 
Communism,  threat  of:  Bundy,  311;  Rusk,  689 
Communist  exploitation  of  political  and  economic 
problems:     Humphrey,     490;     Johnson,     391; 
McNamara,  877;  Sayre,  713 
U.S.  aid  as  countermeasure :  Hare,  671;  Johnson, 
251,  327,  728;  McGhee,  662;  Rusk,  498,  631 
Economic  and  social  development: 

Developed    countries,    role    of:    Barnett,    667; 

Erhard-Johnson,     51;     Goldberg,     798,     974; 

Humphrey,   770;    McGhee,   55,   372;    NAC,   8, 

1004;  Rusk,  923 

Factors  in  modernization:  Gordon,  621;  Rostow, 

805 
Science  and  technology,  role  of  and  need  for: 
Goldberg,    163;    Hornig,    22;    McGhee,    372; 
Roosevelt,  424;  Winter,  1011 
Education,    importance:     Gordon,    741;     Johnson, 
329;  Rostow,  805;  Rusk,  923 
U.S.  aid.  See  Education:   International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966 
Free-world  economic  system,  advantages:  Johnson, 

292;  Mann,  736 
Health.  See  Health 
Population   growth    and   control.   See    Population 

growth 
Private  enterprise,  role  of,  and  guarantees  for  in- 
vestments :  Connor,  25 ;  Goldberg,  798 ;  Gordon, 
744,  984;  Johnson,  251,  324,  419;  Mann,  735; 
Rusk,  630 
Problems:    Johnson,    209,    391;    McNamara,    875; 

Palmer,  899 ;  Solomon,  822 
Regional  organizations,  role:   Johnson,   152,  323; 

Solomon,  822 
Trade : 

Cotton  textiles,  increase  (Jacobs),  134 
Problems:   465;   Johnson,  291,  338;   Rusk,   499; 

500 
UNCTAD,  results  (Johnson),  505 
U.N.  aid:  Bernstein,  272;  Roosevelt,  421;  Seaborg, 

287;  Sisco,  572 
U.S.  aid: 

Food  for  Peace  program:  Roosevelt,  132;  Rusk, 

499 
Principles    and    objectives:     Bundy,    445,    965; 

Johnson,  152,  320,  321,  336;  Rusk,  629,  931 
Self-help  principle.  See  under  Foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, U.S. 
Libby  Dam,  293 

Liberia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  217,  721 
Libya : 

Interest  equalization  tax,  application  to,  24,  26 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  957 


Liechtenstein,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  681,  721 

Lin  Piao,  311,  541 

Lincoln,  Abraham,   dedication   of  statue  in   Mexico 

City  (Johnson),  726,  727 
Lincoln,  Robert,  780 
Lincoln  School,  Maine,  67 
Lipscomb,  Glenard  P.,  733 
Literacy.  See  Education 
Locke,  Eugene  M.,  991 
Lockwood,  William  W.,  666 
Lodge,  George,  806 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  302,  393,  834,  887,  888 
Lord  Caradon,  641,  753,  989 
Lord  Halifax  (quoted),  648 
Lord  Keynes,  771 
Lost  Revolution,  The,  966 
Louchheim,  Katie  S.,  493 
Lovell,  James  A.,  Jr.,  365 
Lowenfeld,  Andreas  F.,  580 
Loy,  Frank  E.,  469,  954 
Lucet,  Charles,  10 
Lukumbuzya,  Michael,  10 
Luna  9,  270 
Luxembourg : 

Aid  to  refugees  (Schwartz),  40 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  218,  682,  721,  826,  870, 
993 

U.S.  relations  (Harris),  17 
Lynn,  Frank,  962 
Lyon,  Cecil  B.,  289 

Macapagal,  Diosdado,  65 

MacArthur,  Douglas,  II,  812 

MacGregor,  Clark,  40 

MacLeish,  Archibald,  836 

Mailliard,  William  S.,  633 

Malagasy   Republic,   treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   342, 
550,  592,  721,  1033,  1034 

Malawi : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  41,  181,  721,  910 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Jones),  credentials,  289 

Malaysia:  Bundy,  315;  Rusk,  923 

Association  of  Southeast  Asia   (Rusk),  933 
Communist  intervention:  Goldberg,  126;  Rusk,  690 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  258,  721,  957 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
Viet-Nam,  position  on  (Rusk),  518 

Maldive  Islands: 

U.S.  Ambassador   (Lyon),  credentials,  289 
World  Health  Organization,  constitution  of,  41 

Mali,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144,  721,  870 

Malta,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  342,  469,  509,  592, 
681,  681w,  721 

Mangone,  Gerald  J.,  651n 

Mann,  Thomas  C: 

Addresses,    correspondence,    and    statements,    589, 

734,  784,  859 
Conferences  and  meetings,  117,  246,  319,  466 
U.S.  delegation  to  Mexico,  733 
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Mansfield,  Michael  J.,  190,  733,  359 
Manuela,  tanker,  753 
Mao  Tse-tung,  541 
Marcos,  Ferdinand:  65;  Rusk,  518 
Marder,  Murrey,  921 
Margain,  Hugo  B.,  726 
Margulies,  Harold,  246 

Maritime    Consultative    Organization,    Intergovern- 
mental: 
Convention  (1948),  Singapore,  509 
Convention     (1948),     amendments:     China,     426 
Greece,    New   Zealand,    217;    Singapore,   642 
Soviet  Union,  217;  Tunisia,  826;  U.A.R.,  789 
Yugoslavia,  681 
Fire  safety  in  passenger  ships,  meeting  and  U.S. 

delegations ;  782 ;  Harriman,  952 
Role  (Geren),'78 
Maritime    traffic    convention    (1965),    international: 
Belgium,    258;    Japan,    258;    Netherlands,    Nor- 
way,  Senegal,   Spain,  Switzerland,  258 
Marshall,  John  (quoted),  543 
Martin,  Paul,  67,  319,  466 
Mater  et  Mdgistra,  770 
Matsui,  Akira,  231,  548 
Mauritania,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  641,  681, 

721 
Mayaki,  Adamou,  270 
McClintock,  Robert,  117 

McCloskey,  Robert  J.,  10,  157,  557,  593,  888 
McCloy,  John  J.,  931 
McCulloch,  William,  40 
McDivitt,  James,  364 

McGhee,  George  C,  53,  369,  460,  657,  1019 
McGrath,  Bishop  (quoted),  806 
McNamara,  Robert  S.: 

Addresses,  874;  676  (quoted) 
Conferences  and  meetings,  9,  302,  368 
McNaughton,  John  T.,  302 
Medendorp,  Alfred,  962 
Medicare  (Johnson),  189 
Meeker,  Leonard  C,  474 
Mekong    River    basin     development:     Bundy,     315; 

Humphrey,  397;  Johnson,  209,  256,  323,  522 
Memorial  Day,  1966  (Johnson),  962 
Meteorological     Organization,     World.     See     World 

Meteorological  Organization 
Meteorological  research : 

Cooperative   meteorological    observation    program, 
agreement  with   Mexico   for   continuation   of, 
386,  550 
High    altitude    wind    and    temperature    measure- 
ments, agreement  with  Spain,  721,  787 
Interagency  Committee  for  International   Meteor- 
ological Programs,  619 
Satellite  and  sounding-rocket  programs,  objectives 
and  value  of  cooperation  in:    Goldberg,   163; 
McGhee,  376 


Mexico : 

Cuban   refugees   in,   procedures   for  admission   to 

U.S.,  1005 
Economic   and   social   development:    Gordon,   977; 

Rostow,  809 
Radio    broadcasting    agreement    with    U.S.,    ex- 
tended, 720 
Rio    Grande    salinity    problem,    proposed    agree- 
ment, 118 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  257,  342,  386, 

550,  721,  758,  789,  910 
U.S.  relations:  Diaz  Ordaz-Johnson,  731;  Johnson, 

726;  Rusk,  365 
Visit  of  President  Johnson,  726 
U.S.  official  delegation,  733 
Middle  and  Near  East.  See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Military     alliances.      See     Collective     security     and 

Mutual  defense 
Military  assistance  (see  also  Mutual  defense) : 
Authorization  and  appropriation  request  FY  1967: 

Johnson,  327 ;  Rusk,  628 
Conditional     on     self-help:      Johnson,     326;     Mc- 
Namara, 875 
Five-year     authorization,     proposed     legislation: 

Johnson,  324,  326;  Rusk,  629 
Foreign   Assistance   Program,    FY    1965,    annual 

report,  208 
India    and    Pakistan,    question    of    resumption    of 

aid  to:  Hare,  669;  Rusk,  560 
Korea,  results  of  U.S.  aid  (Berger),  861 
Latin  America,  1967  program   (Gordon),  985 
NATO  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  9,  1004; 

Rusk,  1000 
U.S.  balance—of-payments  position:    24;   Johnson, 

23,  327 
Viet-Nam.  See  under  Viet-Nam 
Military   Assistance  and   Sales   Act  of   1966,   provi- 
sions: Johnson,  326;  Rusk,  628 
Military  bases,  U.S.: 

Command  arrangements  (Rusk),  697 
Guantanamo:  934;  Rusk,  924 
Philippines: 

Agreements  re,  144,  182 
U.S.  policy  (Bundy),  446 
Reduction  foreseen :   Bundy,  965 ;   McNamara,  877 
U.N.  resolution  re,  U.S.  position  on   (Goldberg), 

942 
U.S.  facilities  in  France.  See  under  France 
Military     missions,     agreement     with     Costa     Rica 

amending  and  extending  prior  agreement,  721 
Military  obligations  in  certain  cases  of  double  na- 
tionality, protocol  re:  Mauritania,  681 
Military  service,  2-year  universal  military  or  other 

service,  proposed  (McNamara),  881 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  527,  611 
Miller,  J.  Irwin,  839,  845 
Miller,  Robert  H.,  703 
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Miller   Committee.   See   Special   Committee   on   U.S. 
Trade   with   East   European   Countries   and   the 
Soviet  Union 
Milroy,  Nicholas  R.,  158 
Milton,  John  (quoted),  543 
Minifie,  James,  86 
Mobutu,  President,  270 
Model  Law  for  Developing  Countries  on  Inventions, 

1012 
Monaco,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  682,  721 
Monetary  Fund,  International,  466 
Mongolia,    international    telecommunication    conven- 
tion with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  721 
Montoya,  Joseph  M.,  733 
Moore,  Arch  A.,  Jr.,  40 
Morgan,  Edwin  V.,  621 
Morito,  Tatsuo,  405 
Morocco,    treaties,    agreements,   etc.,    181,    426,    550, 

721,  826 
Morse,  Wayne  (quoted),  487n 
Moyers,  Bill  D.,  66,  156,  270 
Mozambique  (Williams),  270 
Mulford,  Stewart,  494 
Murphy,  Charles  P.,  782 
Muskie,  Edmund  S.,  794w 

Mutual    defense    (see    also    Collective    security    and 

names  of  treaty  organizations) : 

Agreements  with:  China  (Rusk),  195,  349;  Japan, 

910;    Korea    (Rusk),   349;    Luxembourg,   218; 

Philippines:    Bundy,    446;    Rusk,    516;    Viet- 

Nam  (Rusk),  350 

U.S.    food    and    food-generated    local    currencies, 

role  of  (Rusk),  498 
U.S.  programs  FY  1965,  cost,  208 
Mutual    Defense    Assistance    Control    Act    of    1951: 
844;  Rusk,  842 
18th  report,  released,  319 
Mutual  Security  Act,  1954,  267 

Nabrit,  James  M.,  Jr.,  210 
NAC.  See  North  Atlantic  Council 
NADGE     (NATO    Air    Defense    Ground     Environ- 
ment), 999,  1002 
Nam  Ngum  Dam,  323,  522.  632 

NASA.   See   National   Aeronautics   and    Space   Ad- 
ministration 
Nash,  Knowlton,  86 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  (McGhee),  371,  378 
National    Advisory   Council   on   International    Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  establishment,  Ex- 
ecutive order,  404 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration : 
Government    personnel    exchange    program:    470; 

Pollack,  948 
Satellite  and  space  research  projects,  foreign  par- 
ticipation:   50;    Goldberg,    164;    Johnson,   47; 
U.A.  Johnson,  951;   McGhee,  37G,  461 


National   Aeronautics   and   Space   Administration — 
Continued 
Space    cooperation    agreements    with    Spain,    721, 
787 
National  Citizens'  Commission  for  International  Co- 
operation: Johnson,  20;   Roosevelt,  175 
National  Council  of  Churches,  87,  88 
National  defense  and  security: 

Principles:    McNamara,  874;   Rostow,   807;    Rusk, 

926 
Technology,    sales    to    Soviet    Union,    question    of 

(Braderman),  1018 
Underground    nuclear    tests    continued     (Foster), 

103 
U.S.  research  and  development  projects:  Johnson, 
410;  McGhee,  378 
National  Freedom  Award,  390n 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  371 
National   League  for  Insured   Savings  Associations, 

985 
National   Maritime   Day,   1966,   proclamation,   619 
National    Rural    Electric    Cooperative  '  Association, 

985 
National  Science  Foundation: 

Personnel  training  exchanges,  470 
Role   in   international    activities    (Pollack),   946 
Travel  grants  (McGhee),  371 
National   Security  Affairs,  Special  Assistant  to  the 

President,  507 
National  Security  Council  (Johnson),  834 
Nationalism: 

Asia:  Bundy,  964;  Humphrey,  490;  Unger,  452 
Communism,  effect  on  (Johnson),  153 
Eastern   Europe:    Braderman,   1014;    Bundy,   312; 
McGhee,  54,   1022;   Miller  report,  846;    Rusk, 
838,  930,  Trowbridge,  59 
Europe,  effect  on  NATO    (Ball),  762,  766 
France:  Ball,  615;  Leddy,  673 
Germany  (McGhee),  658 
Near  East  (Hare),  670 

Obstacle  to  world  peace:  Goldberg,  609;  Rusk,  927 
Nationality,  double  nationality,  protocol  re  military 
obligations  in  certain  cases:   Mauritania,  681 
NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  ships.  See  Ships  and  shipping 
Ndenzako,  Leon,  158 

Near   and    Middle    East    (see   also   individual   coun- 
tries) : 
Armaments,   U.S.   and    Soviet  policies   on   supply, 

contrasted,  663 
Palestine  refugees,  U.S.  aid:   Crockett,  706;   Fre- 

linghuysen,  212 
U.N.  peacekeeping  role  (Johnson),  505 
UNEF,  financing,  problems  of,  and  U.S.  views  on 

support  (Frelinghuysen),  295 
U.S.  aid,  objectives  (Hare),  668,  670 
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Nehru,  Jawaharlal:  quoted,  600;  Johnson,  598 
Nelson,  Gaylord  (quoted),  486 
Nepal : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  258,  682,  721 
U.S.  program   for  eradication  of  malaria    (John- 
son), 334 
Netherlands: 

Asian  development  projects,  support  for:  Johnson, 

522;  McGhee,  56;  Rusk,  632 
European  refugees,  fund  raising  (Schwartz),  40 
Supplementary  Income  tax  convention  signed,  91 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  143,  258,  469,  550, 
592,  681,  682,  721,  789,  910,  957,  993 
Neutrality  and  nonalinement: 

African  states:  Palmer,  899;  Williams,  270 
Cambodia,  U.S.  support  for   (Rusk),  920,  925 
Nonproliferation   agreements,   position   on,  414 
Viet-Nam,  U.S.  position  on:    (see  also  Viet-Nam: 
U.S.    14   points)    225;    Ball,   245,   613;    Hum- 
phrey, 116;  Rusk,  88,  354 
"New  Economics,"  771 
New  Yorker,  271 

New  Zealand   (see  also  ANZUS  and  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization) : 
Asian  development  projects,   support  for:    Harri- 

man,  380;  Johnson,  522;  Rusk,  632 
Free  trade  area  with  Australia,  590 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  217,  258,  469,  550, 

721,  789,  910 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
U.S.  trade,  624 

Viet-Nam,  military  and  other  support:  Ball,  613; 
Goldberg,  539;  Johnson,  302,  308;  Rusk,  515, 
518,929;  Unger,  457 
Visit  of  Vice   President  Humphrey    (Humphrey), 
489 
Newly  independent  nations   (see  also  Less  developed 
countries) : 
Africa:    Goldberg,    801;    Johnson,    914;     Palmer, 

898;  Rusk,  193;  Williams,  432 
Communist    intervention,    vulnerability    to:    Gold- 
berg, 126;   McNamara,  877;   Rusk,  348 
Economic  growth,  need  for  technological  progress 

(Winter),  1008 
Excessive     nationalism,     problems     arising     from 

(Rusk),  927 
U.N.  membership:  Goldberg,  943;   Sisco,  648 
U.N.  principles  (Rogers),  172 
Nicaragua : 

AID  special  development  fund,  use   (Gordon),  984 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   181,  550,  721,  958 
Nickerson,  Albert  L.,  27 
Niger: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  270 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  721,  909,  910,  993 


Nigeria : 

AID  development  loans,  percent  of  total  U.S.  pro- 
gram, 208 
Commercial    communications    satellite    agreement, 

participation  (Goldberg),  164 
Problems  of,  and  U.S.  aid   (Johnson),  325,  326 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  550,  721,  826 
NIMBUS  program,  376,  462 
Nkomo,  Joshua,  15 

Nobel    Peace    Prize,    1965,    UNICEF    citation,    ex- 
cerpts, 271 
Nonalined   countries.  See   Neutrality   and   nonaline- 
ment 
Nonnuclear- weapon  states : 

Nuclear  blackmail,  protection  from:  50,  413,  869; 

Ball,  615;  Johnson,  263;  Rusk,  408 
Obligations  under  U.S.  draft  treaty:  Fisher,  676; 
Fowler,  901,  905 
Nordic  Patent  System,  1009 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Ministerial  meetings : 

Brussels   (1966):   Rusk,  918,  998,  1001;  text  of 

communique,  1001;   U.S.  delegation,  1004 
Paris     (1965):    text    of    communique,    7;    U.S. 

delegation,  9 
Purpose  (Ball),  613 
Transfer  from  France.  See  under  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization 
North  Atlantic  Treaty    (see  also  NATO),  military 
headquarters,     international,     protocol     on     the 
status  of:   France   (denunciation),  642 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 
Armed  Forces: 

Integrated   command,   question   of    French   par- 
ticipation:    618,    701,    702;     Ball,    614,    615; 
NAC,  1002;  Rusk,  697,  999 
Strategy  force  requirements  and  resources,  in- 
terrelations (NAC),  8 
Command    headquarters,    transfer    from    French 
territory:    618,    700,    702;    NAC,    1001,    1002; 
Rusk,  882,  884,  918,  921,  998,  1001 
France: 

Position  on:  617,  702;  Ball,  615;  Rusk,  560,  570, 

695 
Treaty  obligations:    700;   Ball,  616;   Rusk,  696, 

698,  999 
Withdrawal  from  and  resulting  problems:   702; 
Ball,  615,  765;  Leddy,  674;  NAC,  1002;  Rusk, 
697,  882,  918,  998 
Nuclear  Planning  Working  Group,  NATO  Special 
Committee  of  Defense  Ministers,  1st  meeting, 
368 
Nuclear  weapons  (Ball),  614 

Arrangements  consistent  with  nonproliferation: 
50,  413;  Foster,  676,  679;  McNamara,  676 
(quoted),  880;  Rusk,  407,  768 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — Continued 
Nuclear  weapons — Continued 

Germany,    participation,    question    of:    50,    656; 
Rusk,  768 

Soviet  position:  413;  Rusk,  407 
Objectives  and  U.S.  support:  8,  536,  1003;   Ball, 
240,  763;  Johnson,  555,  650,  795;  Leddy,  673; 
McGhee,   658;    Meeker,   478;    Rusk,   515,   563, 
886,  918;  Solomon,  821 
Organization   and   structure,   question   of  changes 

in:  700;  Ball,  616;  Rusk,  564,  570,  695 
Parliamentarians  Conference,  importance   (Rusk), 

1000 
Portugal,  views  of  (Rusk),  564 
Science  programs:  1004;  McGhee,  373 
Soviet  Union: 

Deterrent    effect    on:    Ball,    766;    McGhee,    58; 

NAC,  1002;  Rusk,  570,  696 
Position  on:  Ball,  615;  Rusk,  407 
Standing  Group: 

Abolition  of:  NATO,  1002;  Rusk,  999 
Germany,  question  of  admission  to    (Ball),  614 
Turkey,  support  of  (Hare),  670 
Visits  of  George  Thompson    (Rusk),  882,  884 
Norway: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  41,  181,  258,  469,  721, 

758,  789,  909,  957,  1034 
U.S.  trade,  624 
NS   Savannah,    agreement   with    Italy    re    U.S.    lia- 
bility   during    private    company    operation,    110 
Nuclear    energy.   See    Atomic    energy    and    Nuclear 

headings 
Nuclear-free  zones : 

Africa:  416;  Foster,  103;  Rusk,  409 
Latin  America:  416;  Rusk,  367,  409,  417  (quoted) 
Nuclear  proliferation: 

Communist  China,  position  on   (Rusk),  695,  884 
Dangers  of  and  need  to  prevent:   NAC,  8,   1003; 

Smyth,  29 
Germany,  proposals  on,  656 
NATO   nuclear  defense.  See  under  NATO 
Soviet  position.  See  under  Soviet  Union 
U.S.  draft  treaty:  411,  414;  Foster,  902;  Johnson 
(quoted),  408 
Proposed  amendments:   Fisher,  675;  text,  680 
U.S.    position:    Foster,    103,    262,    901;    Goldberg, 
943;    Johnson,    152,    263,    410;    McGhee,    375; 
McNamara,  880;  Rusk,  406,  884;  Sisco,  572 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  comprehensive: 

Importance  of  and  U.S.  support  for:  Fisher,  678; 
Foster,     99,     102;     Goldberg,     943;     Johnson 
(quoted),   102;   McGhee,  378;   Rusk,  697 
Verification     processes:     411,    415;     Foster,     100; 
Johnson,  264 


Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  1963: 

Communist  China,  position   (Rusk),  695,  885 
Current  actions:  Belgium,  469;  Morocco,  Panama, 

426;  Sudan,  469 
Extension  to  underground  tests,  U.S.  support  for: 

411;  Johnson,  264;  Rusk,  408 
Permissible   tests   continued    in    U.S.    security   in- 
terests (Foster),  103 
U.N.  position,  103n 
U.S.  air  accident  over   Spain   not  a  violation   of, 

397 
Nuclear  tests: 

Communist  China:  869;  Rusk,  925 

Moratorium,  proposed:  414,  416;  Foster,  102,  103 

Outer    space,    proposed    treaty   on   exploration    of 

moon    and    other    celestial    bodies    (Johnson), 

900 
Nuclear  war:   655;.  Goldberg,  608;   Humphrey,  528; 
Johnson,  263;  McNamara,  880;  Rusk,  407,  520, 
927;  Sisco,  572,  650 
Nuclear  weapons  (see  also  NATO)  : 

Accidental      or      unauthorized      use,      prevention 

(Rusk),  407 
Air  accident  over  Spain,  U.S.  position,  397 
Communist  China,  prospects  for  (Rusk),  925 
Definition,  question  of  (Fisher),  680 
International    control    and    inspection,    need    for: 

656 ;  Foster,  902 
NATO    nuclear    force.    See    under    NATO 
Nonuse,  pledges  of,  U.S.  position  (Foster),  104 
Outer   space,    proposed    treaty   on    exploration    of 

moon    and    other    celestial    bodies    (Johnson), 

900 
Pastore  resolution,  406n 
Reduction    on    stocks    of    and    material    for,    U.S. 

proposals  and  support:  411,  417;  Foster,  901; 

Johnson,  263,  264 ;  Rusk,  408 
Soviet  forces,  threat  of:  397,  656;  Rusk,  407 
Soviet-U.S.  nuclear  balance,  French  views,  617 
Spent   fuel    from    reactors,    danger   of   conversion 

(Smyth),  28 
Strategic  delivery  vehicles,  U.S.  proposal  for  re- 
duction of:   411;   Johnson,  264;   Rusk,  409 

OAS.  See  Organization  of  American  States 

OAU.  See  Organization  of  African  Unity 

O'Connor,  Edward  R.,  470 

Oder-Neisse-Line,  655 

OECD.  See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 

and  Development 
Office  for  Relations  with  Canada,  908 
Office  of  Alien  Property,  945 
Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs   (Crockett), 

704 
Oil.  See  Petroleum 
Oil  pollution.  See  under  Pollution 
Okinawa,  66 
Okun,  Arthur  W.,  1027 
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ONUC    (United   Nations  Operations  in  the  Congo), 

69 
Orderly  Marketing  Act  of  1965  (Roth),  858 
Organization    for    Economic    Cooperation    and    De- 
velopment: 
Committee    of    Experts    on    Restrictive    Business 

Practices  (Solomon),  825 
Japan  (Barnett),  667 

Maritime  Transport  Committee  (Geren),  78 
Scientific    review   program,    objectives    and    value 

(McGhee),373 
Shipping  rate  information,  voluntary  exchange  of 

(Geren),  83 
Turkey,  coordination  of  aid  to   (Rusk),  634 
U.S.  support  (Leddy),  673 
Organization  of  African  Unity: 

Denuclearization  of  Africa,  role  in,  416n 
Third  anniversary  (Johnson),  914 
U.S.  support  (Rusk),  933 
Organization  of  American  States : 

Charter  revision,  proposed    (Gordon),  980 
Communism,     position     against:     Goldberg,     127; 
McGhee,  56 
Havana  "Tricontinental  Conference,"  denuncia- 
tion: 385n;  Allen,  383;  Sayre,  711 
Dominican    Republic    presidential    election,    OAS 

observers  for  (Gordon),  979 
Inter- American    Cultural    Council,    4th    meeting: 

Frankel,  202 ;  Johnson,  205 
Objectives:  Johnson,  538;  McNamara,  880;   Rusk, 

833 
Regional  agency  within  U.N.  (Meeker),  478 
Outer    Mongolia,     U.S.     recognition,     question     of 

(Rusk),  560,  564 
Outer  space    (see  also  Communications:   satellites): 
Exploration  of: 

Advances  in  (Seaborg),  281,  283 

Treaties,    proposed:    Goldberg,    166,    900,    941; 

Johnson,  900 
U.S.   bilateral   and   multilateral    space   research 
programs:    50;    Goldberg,    164;    Johnson,   47; 
McGhee,  376,  460 
Gemini  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
Luna  9  landing,  congratulations  to   Soviet  Union 

(Johnson),  270 
South  Africa,  U.S.  space-tracking  facilities   (Wil- 
liams), 434 
Spacecraft  propulsion  (McGhee),  460 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cooperative   space   research   and   meteorological 

projects,  agreement  with  Spain,  721,  787 
Reentry       experiments,       Australia-U.K.-U.S. 

agreements  and  understandings,  720,  758 
Space  vehicle  tracking  and  communications  sta- 
tions : 

Madagascar,    amendment    of    agreement    for 
establishment  and  operation  of,  1034 


Outer  space — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Space     vehicle     tracking     and     communications 
stations — Continued 

Spain,  agreement  re  continued  operation  and 
expansion  of  Gran  Canaria  station,  721 
Owen,  David,  421 
Owono,  Joseph,  52 

Pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  See  Disputes,  pacific 

settlement  of 
Pakistan   (see  also  India-Pakistan  border  dispute)  : 
AID  development  loans,  percent  of  total  U.S.  pro- 
gram, 208 
Cyclone  victims,  U.S.  relief  funds  contributed,   5 
Economic  development  and  prospects  for  U.S.  aid: 
Goldberg,    800;    Hare,    669;    Humphrey,    490; 
Johnson,  325;   Rusk,  196,  497,  498,  632,  776, 
780 
Minister  Bhutto,  talks  with  (Rusk),  780 
SEATO  Cholera  Research  Center  (Johnson),  334 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  258,  592,  642,  721, 

910, 1034 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Locke),  confirmation,  991 
U.S.  health  programs:  246;  Johnson,  4,  334 
Viet-Nam,  position  on  (Rusk),  515,  781 
Visit  of  President  Ayub  Khan  to  U.S.,  2,  118c 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Humphrey    (Humphrey), 

489 
World     Bank     coordination     of    multilateral     aid 
(Rusk),  634 
Palmer,  Joseph,  II,  681,  898 
Pan  American  Airways:   157;  Williams,  269 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1966, 

proclamation,  746 
Pan   American   Health   Organization:    Gordon,   982; 

Johnson,  334 
Pan  American  Highway  (Johnson),  729 
Pan  American  Union  (Frankel),  204 
Panama : 

Canal  Zone  treaty,  new,  provisions  of  (McGhee) , 

57 
Economic     and     social     development     (McGrath), 

quoted,  806 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  426,  468,  721,  789 
Paraguay,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   181,  682,  721, 

826 
Paris-Match,  transcript  of  Rusk  interview,  695 
Park,  Chung  Hee:  Berger,  865;  Rusk,  518 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  (Gordon),  984 
Pastore  resolution :  406» ;  Rusk,  406 
Pate,  Maurice,  271,  272 
Patents,    U.S.    international    patent   policy   and    the 

world  patent  crisis  (Winter),  1006 
Peace.  See  World  peace 
Peace  Corps: 
Appropriations  request  FY  1967   (Johnson),  250, 
335 
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Peace  Corps — Continued 
Director  (Vaughn),  443n,  470 
Educational    exchange    program    (Johnson),    187, 

329,  330 
Fifth  anniversary  (Johnson),  441 
Fourth   annual    report,   transmission   to   Congress 

(Johnson),  634 
Objectives  and   role:   Gandhi,  603;   Johnson,  635; 

Rusk,  931;  Vaughn  (quoted),  442 
Program  expansion:   Johnson,  249,  252,  333;   Mc- 
Namara,  881 
Pearson,  Lester,  880 
People's  Daily,  Peking,  418n 
Peru: 

Air    transport    services    agreement    with     U.S., 
amendment,   announcement  and   text  of   U.S. 
note,  467 
Communist  goals  (Sayre),  710 
Economic  progress  and  role  of  U.S.  aid:   Gordon, 

982 ;  Rusk,  633 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  110,  181,  469,  721, 
789,  909,  1033 
Petroleum : 

Southern   Rhodesia,  U.K.  economic   sanctions  and 
U.S.  support:  27,  85,  157,  466,  783;  Goldberg, 
716,  752,  800,  988,  990;  Mann,  859;  Williams, 
267 
U.N.  resolution  on  use  of  force,  text,  718 
Soviet  oil,  trade  in,  848 
Philippines: 

Expanding   role   in    Asian    affairs:    Bundy,    450; 

Rusk,  933 
President  Marcos: 

Election  congratulations  (Johnson) ,  65 
Inauguration    ceremonies,    attendance    of    Vice 
President  Humphrey,  114 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   41,   74,   110,   144,   181, 

182,  258,  550,  721,  789,  910 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
U.S.  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  the  Far  East,  5th  am- 
bassadorial   conference,   joint   statement,    492 
U.S.  interests  and  relations   (Bundy),  444 
U.S.    military   commitments:    Bundy,    314;    Rusk, 

516,  559,  566,  774 
U.S.   program   for  eradication   of  malaria    (John- 
son), 334 
Viet-Nam,   support  for:    Ball,   613;    Bundy,   450; 

Rusk,  515,  518 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  114,  489 
Pike,  Frederick  B.,  289,  627 
Pitts,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  404 
Plaza,  Galo,  211 
Pletcher,  Charles  H.,  592 
"Plowshare"  program  (Seaborg),  284 
Poland : 

German-Polish  relations  and  problems,  655 


Poland — Continued 

National   and   Christian   Millennium,   commemora- 
tion, proclamation,  797 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  41,  143,  550,  721,  909, 

1034 
U.S.   relations:    Braderman,    1015;    Johnson,   794; 

McGhee,  1023 
U.S.    trade    expansion    mission,    results     (Trow- 
bridge), 61 
Polish    Constitution,    175th   anniversary    (Johnson), 

794,  797 
Pollack,  Herman,  946 
Pollution: 

Environmental  Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's 

Science    Advisory   Committee    (Seaborg),   287 

International     Joint     Commission,     U.S.-Canada, 

recommendations,  36,  293,  466 
Natural    resource   management,    U.S.   mission    to 

Germany:  463;  Johnson,  47 
Oil,  pollution  of  the  sea  by,  international  conven- 
tion   (1954)    for  the  prevention  of:    Belgium, 
469;  Israel,  217;  Switzerland,  642 
Outer  space,  need  for  studies  on    (Johnson),  900 
Water  pollution:   Johnson,  151,  334;   Sisco,  572 
Pope  John  XXIII  (quoted),  770,  807 
Pope  Paul  VI : 

India,  aid  to  (Rusk),  497 

Viet-Nam,  peace  efforts:  235;  Goldberg,  117,  230; 

Johnson,  223;  Rusk,  86,  229 
Visit   of   Ambassador    Goldberg    (Goldberg),    200, 
233 
Popper,  David  H.,  703 
Population  growth : 
Africa  (Johnson),  917 
Control  of: 

India  (Johnson),  605 

Japan,  legalized  family  planning  (Barnett) ,  666 
Korea  (Berger),  863 
Pakistan  (Ayub  Khan),  6 
Philippines  (Bundy),  448 
UNICEF  (Bernstein),  278 

U.S.  role:  Gordon,  982;  Johnson,  152,  187,  208, 
323,  334;  Mann,  785;  Roosevelt,  177 
Problem  of:  Freeman  (quoted),  500;  Johnson,  321, 
323,   333,   337,   391;    Mann,   784;    McNamara, 
876;    Roosevelt,    175;    Rusk,   496,    500;    Sisco, 
572 
U.S.,  (Roosevelt),  176 
Portugal : 

NATO,  position  on  (Rusk),  564 
Southern    Rhodesia,   use   of    Portuguese    ports    to 
evade  oil  embargo:   Goldberg,  717;   U.N.,  718 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  41,  143,  144,  181,  550, 

721,  826 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bennett),  909 
Postal     services,     U.S.-Japan     civil     air     transport 
agreement  provisions,  142 
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Postal  Union,  Universal,  constitution,  final  protocol, 
and  convention  (1964):  Australia,  Austria,  342; 
Belgium,  258;  Denmark,  592;  France,  592;  Fin- 
land, 870;  Ireland,  957;  Mali,  870;  Norway, 
Singapore,  258;  Switzerland,  957;  U.S.,  258 
Poverty.  See  War  on  Poverty 
Preparatory    Commission    for    the    Denuclearization 

of  Latin  America,  417 
President's  Commission  on  the  Patent  System,  1010 
Price,  Charles  C,  283 
Price,  Don  K.,  948 
Prisoners: 

Geneva  conventions    (1949)    re  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war : 
Current  actions:  Honduras,  957 
U.S.-Vietnam  support,  305 
U.S.  prisoners  in   Communist   China,  call   for  re- 
lease of  (Bundy),  866 
Viet-Nam,   U.S.   supervision   of    (McCloskey),   888 
Private  Enterprise  in   Foreign  Aid,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on,  324,  630 
Private  Law,  International  Institute  for  the  Unifica- 
tion of,  342 
Problems  of  War  and  Strategy,  541 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 

Clinical    thermometers,    termination    of    increased 

duty  (3696),  159 
National  Maritime  Day,  1966   (3708),  619 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1966 

(3713),  746 
Poland's  National  and  Christian  Millennium,  Com- 
memoration of  (3720),  797 
Safety  pins,  termination  of  increased  duty  (3703), 

288 
Stainless-steel     flatware,     reduction    of    increased 

duty  (3697),  160 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United   States,  U.K.  con- 
cessions, agreements  (3712),  720w 
United  Nations  Day,  1966   (3725),  976 
World  Trade  Week,  1966  (3719),  837 
Public     Health    Service,    international    health    pro- 
grams, proposed  (Johnson),  332 
Public  Law  480  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses  and 
Food  for  Peace) : 
Currency  balances  authorized  for  sale  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  Ceylon,  Guinea,  and  Tunisia,  975 
India:  Johnson,  605;  Roosevelt,  132 
Objectives    and    accomplishments:     Gordon,    742; 

Johnson,  252,  339;  Rusk,  499,  500 
Pakistan,   extension   of   agreement   with,    question 

(Rusk),  497 
Program,  responsibility  for,  507 
Refugee  programs  (Crockett),  706 
Publications : 

Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  pol- 
icy, lists,  36,  68,  162,  341,  382,  635,  674,  787, 
825,  945,  1028 


Publications — Continued 

Official    publications,    exchange    agreement    with 

Philippines,  110 
State  Department: 

Lists  of  recent  releases,  42,  74,   146,   182,   218, 

593,  721,  790,  958,  994,  1034 
Mutual    Defense    Assistance    Control    Act,    18th 

report,  released,  319 
Report    to    the    Inter-American    Economic    and 
Social  Council  Presented  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  1966,  739« 
Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties  and  Other 
International     Agreements     of     the      United 
States  in  Force  on  January  1,  1966,  593 
United  Nations,  list  of  current  documents,  41,  105, 
179,  217,  297,  590,  908 

Qatar,  24,  26 

"Queen  Juliana  Fund,"  40 

Racial  discrimination   (see  also  Civil  Rights) : 
South  Africa:  Goldberg,  237;  Williams,  430,  438 
Southern   Rhodesia:   Goldberg,  801,  989;   Johnson, 

915;  Williams,  13,266 
U.N.    International    Convention    on    the    Elimina- 
tion of  All   Forms  of  Racial   Discrimination: 
216n;  Goldberjf,  212,  973;  Willis,  216 
U.N.  position  and  role:    129;   Abram,  638;    Sisco, 

573 
U.S.    immigration    policy,   removal    from    (Hines), 

122 
U.S.  racial  problems:  Goldberg,  938,  971;  Harris, 
18 
Radio: 

Ground-to-air  communications   facilities   in  north- 
ern    Canada,     agreement     re     establishment, 
operation  and  maintenance,  110 
Licensed     amateur     radio     operators,     reciprocal 
granting  of  authorizations  to  operate  in  either 
country,     agreements     with:      France,     958; 
Paraguay,  682 
Radio  broadcasting  agreement,  with  Mexico,  proto- 
col extending,  720,  758 
Rainy  River,  pollution  control,  36 
Randall,  Clarence  B.,  403 
Rashidov,  Sharif,  710 

RCD    (Regional   Cooperation  for  Development),  776 
Redmond,  H.  F.,  866m 
Refugees : 

Communism,  rejection  of,  as  a  reason  for  leaving 

(see  also  under  Viet-Nam) :   Goldberg,   127 
Cuban:  1005;  Crockett,  706;  Sayre,  707 
ICEM  council  meeting  (Schwartz),  39 
Immigration     Act    of     1965,    preference    position 

(Hines),  120 
Office   of   Refugee   and   Migration   Affairs,   appro- 
priations request  FY  1967   (Crockett),  705 
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Refugees — Conti  nued 
Palestine   refugees,   U.S.  financial  pledge  to  U.N. 
and  need  for  additional  support   (Frelinghuy- 
sen),  212 
Stateless  persons  and   refugees,  application    (pro- 
tocol 1)  of  the  universal  copyright  convention, 
Yugoslavia,  591 
U.S.  volunteer  agencies,  work  of:    Crockett,   704; 

Johnson,  705 
Viet-Nam.  See  under  Viet-Nam 
Regional    Cooperation    for    Development    (CENTO), 

Rusk,  440,  776 
Regional  organizations   (see  also  name  of  organisa- 
tion) : 
Asia.  See  Asia 

Human  rights,  protection  of   (Abram),  640 
Peacekeeping,   U.S.   position   and   support:    McNa- 

mara,  879;  Meeker,  478;  Rusk,  520 
Trade:    Johnson,   152,   291;    Mann,   737;    Solomon, 

821 
U.N.  cooperation:   Goldberg,  941;   Roosevelt,  131, 

425 
U.S.   support:    Johnson,   256,   323,   341;    McGhee, 
375;  Rusk,  927,  933 
Reischauer,  Edwin  O.,  142,  1027 

Report  to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council   Presented    by    the    Government    of    the 
United  States  of  America,  1966,  739n 
Research  and  development  (Frankel),  892 
Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  Environment,  287 
Reuter,  Richard  W.,  117,  703 
Rhee,  Syngman,  862 
Rhodesia.  See  Southern  Rhodesia 
Ribeiro,  Miguel  Augustus,  440 
Rice: 

International    Rice    Year;    1966:    Johnson,    341; 

Seaborg,  287 
U.S.  acreage  allotment  increase   (Johnson),  339 
Rifant  (quoted),  638 

Rio   Conference    (see   also   Alliance   for   Progress) : 
Gordon,  621,  739,  980;  Johnson,  325;  Rusk,  633 
Rio  Grande  salinity  problem,  118 
Rio  Pact,  (Rusk),  516 
Roach,  James  R.,  289,.  627 
Road  traffic: 

Convention    (1949)    with    annexes:    Canada,    257, 

342;  Fiji,  Malta,  509 
Convention   (1954)   on  customs  facilities  for  tour- 
ing: Malta,  681 
Roberts,  Chalmers,  563 
Roberts,  Jack  O.,  494 
Robertson,  J.  L.,  402 
Rodino,  Peter  W.,  40 
Rogers,  Byron,  40 
Rogers,  William  P.,  168 
Roland,  Edwin  J.,  783,  952 
Romania: 

Educational    and    cultural    exchanges,    1966    pro- 
gram, 788 


Romania — Continued 
International  telecommunication  convention  (1965), 

with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  720 
U.S.    relations   and    increased    trade:    Braderman, 
1015;  McGhee,  1023;  Trowbridge,  61 
Romulo,  Carlos,  444 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor  (quoted),  216 
Roosevelt,    Franklin    D.;     (quoted),    390,    394,    540, 

647;  Johnson,  537,  603,  729 
Roosevelt,  James,  130,  175,  420,  641,  718 
Rostow,  W.  W.,  803 
Roth,  William  M.,  856 

Royalties,  know-how  payments  treated  as,  90 
Roybal,  Edward  R.,  733 
Rusk,  Dean: 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 
Africa,  changes  in  government,  193 
Alliance  for   Progress,  U.S.   support,   562,   633, 

923,  931 
Asia: 

Regional  solidarity,  632,  933 
U.S.  policy  (see  also  Viet-Nam),  830,  928 
"Blue  ribbon"  panels,  921 

Board   of   Foreign   Scholarships,  objectives,   627 
(quoted) 
Cambodia,   U.S.  position  on  neutrality  of,  920, 

925 
CENTO,  775,  779,  780 
China,  Republic  of,  U.S.  relations  and  support, 

19.5,  566,  694 
Communism,   threat   of   and    U.S.    role   against, 

194,  515,  927 
Communist  China: 

Disarmament  proposals,  884 

Nuclear  tests  and  nuclear  weapons  potential, 

688,  925 
U.S.  overflights,  allegations  of,  884,  885,  925 
U.S.  policy  and  relations,  194,  557,  559,  561, 

565,  686,  772,  921 
War,  question  of,  196,  691,  694,  773 
Disarmament,  need  for,  559 
East- West  relations,  886,  918 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966,  496,  500 
Food  for  Peace,  role  and  accomplishments,  498, 

503 
Foreign  aid,  principles  and  objectives,  632 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  628 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  proposed 
amendments,  922 
Foreign   policy,   objectives,   194,   496,   501,   514, 

566,  628,  926 
Free-world    shipping   to   Communist   Viet-Nam, 

question  of,  192 
Geneva    accords    (see    also    Viet-Nam    entries), 
192,  193,  831 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Germany: 

Disarmament  proposals,  559 

Reunification,  698,  919,  1000 

Sale  of  steel   to  Communist  China,  561,   564, 
567 

U.S.  NATO  forces,  921 
Guantanamo   Naval   Base,   incursions  of   Cuban 

military  personnel,  924 
Health  and  medical  research    (quoted),  90 
India: 

Death  of  Prime  Minister  Shastri,   156,  195 

Food  shortages  and  U.S.  aid,  196,  497,  632 
•Indonesia,  problems  of  and  question  of  U.S.  aid, 

923 
Korea : 

Economic  and  social  progress,  633,  933 

Viet-Nam,  military  support  for,  518,  887 
Latin  America,  economic  progress,  367,  561,  633 
Mexico,  U.S.  relations,  365 

Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1966,  628 
NATO: 

France,   position   on   and    resulting   problems, 
560,  570,  695,  882,  918,  998 

Ministerial  meeting,   Brussels,  918,  921,  998, 
1001 

Nuclear  sharing,  407,  768 

Organization,    objectives,    and    U.S.    support, 
563,  696,  886 
Nuclear-free  zones,  367,  409,  417   (quoted) 
Nuclear    weapons    proliferation,    U.S.    position, 

406,  559 
Official  secrets,  514 
Outer  Mongolia,  question  of  recognition  of,  560, 

564 
Pakistan,  U.S.  aid,  prospects  for,  196,  632,  780 
Population    growth    and    food    production    prob- 
lems, 496,  500 
Responsibilities  and  workload,  652 
SEATO,  U.S.  obligations  and  duties  under,  349, 

515,  833,  928 
Soviet  Union,  U.S.  relations,  193,  570,  686,  838, 

886,  919 
Tashkent  agreement,  196,  560,  632 
Third  term,  question  of,  653 
Travel   of  U.S.  citizens  abroad,   procedures   for 

protection  of,  562 
U.A.R.-U.S.  relations,  196,  884 
U.N.,    Communist   China,    question    of   member- 
ship, 557,  566,  694 
Viet-Nam  (for  details,  see  Viet-Nam) : 

Communist  infiltration  (quoted),  234 

Free-world   support   for   U.S.   objectives,   518, 
929 

Legal  basis  for  U.S.  policy,  832 

Peace,  U.S.  willingness  for  negotiations  for, 
86,  189,  223,  352,  569,  699,  781,  886,  930,  934 


Rusk,  Dean — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Viet-Nam — Continued 
Political  developments  and  problems,  564,  569, 

882,  885,  920,  924,  932 
Situation  reports,  189,  223,  346,  887,  922,  924, 

925,  932 
U.S.  civilians  evacuated  from  Hue,  921 
U.S.  commitment,  background  and  importance, 

88,  349,  515,  698,  929,  934 
U.S.    position    and    objectives,    155,    346,    773, 

830,  887 
Visit  to,  and  results,  195 
Visit  of  George  Thomson,  882,  884 
World  order,  509,  514,  634 
World  peace,  190,  194,  516,  926 
Years  in  office,  193 
Correspondence  and  messages: 
CENTO,  11th  anniversary,  440 
East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966,  838 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966,  496,  500 
Foreign    affairs,    responsibility   for   conduct   of, 

508 
Franklin  Award  for  Distingiushed   Service,  ac- 
ceptance, 197 
State  Department,  work  of,  508 
U.S.  business  and  government  relationships,  814 

(quoted) 
Viet-Nam,  negotiations  for  peaceful  settlement, 
11 
Exchange  program  for  department  personnel,  in- 
auguration ceremonies,  470 
Foreign  policy  briefing  conferences,  579,  897 
Magazine   interview,    Paris-Match   transcript,    695 
Meetings  with: 

Chancellor  Erhard,  46 

Joint   U.S.-Canadian   Committee   on   Trade   and 

Economic  Affairs,  464 
Zambia,  ministerial  mission,  and  joint  commu- 
nique, 85 
News   conferences,   transcripts   of,    189,    223,    557, 

779,  882,  918 
Radio  and  TV  interviews,  transcripts  of,  86,  346, 

565,  652 
Senate   Foreign   Relations   transcript  of  question- 

and-answer  period,  931 
U.S.  delegate  to : 

Honolulu  conference,  302 
Mexico  City,  733 
North  Atlantic  Council,  9,  1004 
SEATO  council  meeting,  749 

Trade   and   Economic   Affairs,   U.S.   Joint   Com- 
mittee on:  Canada,  319,  466;  Japan,  1027 
U.S.  official  observer  to  CENTO,  781 
Visits  to: 

NATO  countries,  918 

Viet-Nam:    55;    Goldberg,    199;    Johnson,    188, 
394;  Rusk,  189 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 
Work  of: 

Background  and  experience,  198 
Duties  and   responsibilities:   651;   Johnson,   199, 
730 ;  Rusk,  508,  652 
Rwanda,    treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    469,    510,    682, 

721,  870,  909 
Ryukyu  Islands: 

Administration  of,  Executive  order,  66 
Agricultural  commodities  agreement,  144 

Safety  of  life  at  sea: 

Conventions  on,  development  (Geren),  85 
International     convention     (1948)     for:     Belgium, 
789;  New  Zealand,  469;   Spain,  469;  Switzer- 
land, 720 
Denunciations:     Denmark,     Finland,     Germany, 
Japan,    Kuwait,    Netherlands,    Norway,    957; 
Pakistan,  642;   U.K.,  U.S.,  Viet-Nam,  Yugo- 
slavia, 957 
International    convention    (1960)    for:    Argentina, 
957;    Belgium,  469;    India,  642;    Ivory  Coast, 
Korea,  74;  Lebanon,  957;  New  Zealand,  469; 
Nigeria,    110;    Pakistan,    592;    Poland,    909; 
South  Africa,  298;  Switzerland,  469 
Proposed    amendments,    U.S.:    782;    Harriman, 
953 
Passenger-ship  fire  safety:  782;  Harriman,  952 
Safety  pins,  increased  rate  of  duty  terminated:  288; 

Roth,  857 
Saint  John  River  development,  67 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  293,  466 
Salazar,  Antonio  de  Oliveira,  564 
San  Marco  satellite,  164 

San   Marino,   convention   on    transit   trade   of   land- 
locked states,  682 
Santa  Cruz,  Hernan,  741 
Satellites,  earth: 

Communications.  See  under  Communications 
Meteorological.  See  Meteorological  research 
Tracking  station  agreement  with  Australia  re  ad- 
ditional    facility    at     Cooby     Creek,     Darling 
Downs,  110 
U.S.  bilateral  and  multilateral  research  projects: 
50;  Goldberg,  164;  Johnson,  47;  McGhee,  376, 
461 
Saudi  Arabia : 

Interest  equalization  tax,  application  to,  24,  26 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  721,  758,  870,  909 
Sayre,  Robert  M.,  707,  734 
Scali,  John,  514,  772 
SCAR  (Committee  on  Scientific  Antarctic  Research) , 

372 
Schaetzel,  J.  Robert,  9,  703,  1004 
Schirra,  Walter,  364 
Schnyder,  Felix,  495 
Schultze,  Charles,  619 
Schwartz,  Abba  P.,  39 


Schwartz,  Harry  H.,  509 
Science  and  technology: 

Importance:    Frankel,   892;    Hornig,   20;   Johnson, 
505,  619;  NAC,  1003;  Pollack,  946;   Seaborg, 
280;  Winter,  1008 
Technology,    policy    consideration    of    sales:    851; 

Goldfinger,  855n 
U.N.    Advisory    Committee    on:    Roosevelt,    424; 

Seaborg,  287 
U.S.  research  and  development   (McGhee),  370 
Scientific,  technical,  educational,  cultural  and  other 
fields,    agreement    with    Soviet    Union     on    ex- 
changes in:  592;  joint  communique,  543 
Scientific  Unions,  International  Council  of,  371 
Scoville,  Herbert,  Jr.,  415 
Seaborg,  Glenn  T.,  280,  470 
Secretary    of    State.    See    Rusk,    Dean;    and    State, 

Secretary  of 
Security.  See  Collective  security 
Security  Council,  U.N.: 

Abstention  not  a  veto  (Goldberg) ,  941 
Cyprus,  peacekeeping  force,  extension  of,  problems 
of  financing  and  U.S.  support:   Nabrit,  210; 
Yost  (quoted),  210 
Documents,  lists  of,  41,  105,  217,  297,  590^  908 
Enlargement,    question    of:    Goldberg,    94;    Sisco, 

648 
India-Pakistan  border  dispute : 
Communist  China,  position  on    (Rusk),  568 
U.N.  role;  7;  Goldberg,  238,  750,  799 
Peacekeeping  operations : 
Financing  (Nabrit),  211 

Primary  responsibility:   Goldberg,  94,  231,  236, 
547,    753,    906,    940;    Meeker,    475;    Rogers, 
171;  Rusk,  226;  Sisco,  649 
Review  of  1964  accomplishments  (Johnson),  504 
Resolutions : 

Cyprus  peacekeeping  force  extended:  December, 

211n;  March,  719n 
Southern   Rhodesia,  oil  embargo,  use  of  force, 

718 
Viet-Nam,  consideration  of:  239w;  text,  231 
Responsibility  to   call   meetings   promptly   on    re- 
quest: 715;  Goldberg,  717,  906 
South  Africa,  resolutions  on    (Williams),  435 
Southern  Rhodesia,  resolutions  on,  U.S.  and  other 
support:  27,  85,  157,  466;  Goldberg,  714,  716, 
752,  800,  987,  991;  Johnson,  915;  Mann,  859 
Viet-Nam : 

Debate  on,  question  of  Communist  participation 

(Goldberg),  232,  237 
Role  in,  U.S.  position  on:  Goldberg,  229,  231, 
236,  309,  547,  750,  801;  Johnson,  233,  504; 
Matsui,  548;  Meeker,  479;  Nelson  (quoted), 
486;  Rusk,  89,  225,  226,  228,  229,  833;  Sisco, 
575;  Unger,  457 
Seismic   research:   411,  415;    Foster,   100;   Johnson, 

264 ;  McGhee,  378 
Selden,  Armistead  L,  633 
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Select    Commission    on    Western    Hemisphere    Immi- 
gration (Hines),  123 
Self-determination : 

Africa:  Johnson,  914;  Palmer,  899 

Asia:  Bundy,  318,  867,  965;  Humphrey,  490,  528; 

Unger,  452 
Central  Europe  (Johnson),  651 
Germany.  See  Germany,  reunification 
Ryukyu  Islands  (Johnson),  66 
South  Africa  (Williams),  432 
Southern  Rhodesia:   Goldberg,  714,  801,  940,  986 

Williams,  265 
U.N.   position:    Goldberg,   235,   801;    Rogers,   171 

Rusk,  927 
U.S.  position:  Ball,  245;  Goldberg,  128,  610,  989 
Johnson,   152,  431    (quoted),  728,  836;    U.  A. 
Johnson,   529;    Truman    (quoted),  830 
Viet-Nam.  See  under  Viet-Nam 
Senegal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  258,  721 
Senior  Interdepartmental  Group:   507;   Rusk,  509 
Seydoux,  Roger,  236 
Shaplen,  Robert,  966 

Shastri,   Lai   Bahadur:    Gandhi,   600;    Johnson,   156, 
598;  Rusk,  156 
Funeral,    attendance,    Communist   China's   use    as 
propaganda  (Rusk),  195 
"Shell-out",  UNICEF,  272 
Sherer,  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  955 
Shiina,  Etsusaburo,  141,  143,  1027 
Shipman,  John  R.,  1009 
Ships  and  shipping: 

Free-world  shipping  to  North  Viet-Nam,  question 

of  (Rusk),  192 
Interception  of  vessels  on   high   seas    (Goldberg) , 

714,  753,  800 
International   shipping  cartels,   U.S.   position   re- 
viewed (Geren),  78 
National  Maritime  Day,  1966,  proclamation,  619 
Passenger  ship  fire  safety:  Harriman,  952;  IMCO 

meeting  and   U.S.   delegation,   782 
Rate  information,  voluntary  exchange  of  (Geren), 

82 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Assistance  and  salvage  at  sea,  convention  (1910) 
for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  on:   Iran, 
909 
Carriage  of  goods  by  sea,  convention  (1924),  in- 
ternational, for  the  unification  of  certain  rules 
re  bills  of  lading:  Iran,  909 
Maritime  traffic,  international  convention  (1965) 
on  facilitation  of:  Belgium,  258;  Ghana,  642; 
Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Senegal,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  258;  U.K.,  642 
NS  Savannah,  agreement  with  Italy  re  U.S.  lia- 
bility during  private  company  operation,  110 
U.S.   vessels,   agreements    re   loan   of:    Canada, 
910;  Italy,  144;  Malta,  342,  592;  Spain,  826; 
Turkey,  789 


Ships  and  shipping — Continued 
U.S.  Navy,  use  of  South  African  ports  (Williams), 

434 
U.S.  shipments  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  See  South- 
ern Rhodesia 
Shoaib,  Mohammed,  780 
Shriver,  Sargent:  443n;  Johnson,  443 
Sierra  Leone,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  42,  181,  550, 

681,  721,  789,  958 
Sieverts,  Frank  A.,  509 
SIG. (Senior  Interdepartmental  Group);  507;   Rusk, 

509 
Sihanouk,  Norodom,  168 
Singapore  (Bundy),  315 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  258,  298,  509,  641,  642, 
721,  957,  993 
Sino-Soviet  relations:   Gordon,  978;   Rusk,  195,  352, 
568,  691,  772,  773,  886,  927 
Havana   "Tricontinental   Conference" :   Allen  383; 

Sayre,  711 
U.S.  involvement,  question  of  (Rusk),  558 
War,  opposing  views  on:  Braderman,  1018;  Gold- 
berg, 541;  Johnson,  558;   Rusk,  927 
Sisco,  Joseph  J.,  117,  493,  571,  646 
Sithole,  Ndabaningi,  15 
Skinner,  Elliott  P.,  991 
Slater,  Bernard  W.,  198 
Slavery  and  slave  trade : 

Convention     (1926)     to     suppress,     as     amended: 

Brazil,  386;  Malta,  469 
Convention  (1956),  supplemental:  Brazil,  469;  Ice- 
land, 74;  Malta,  509 
Smith,  George  B.,  962 
Smith,  Philip,  866n 
Smith,  Rufus  Z.,  908 
Smith,  Walter  Bedell  (quoted) ,  349 
Smithsonian  Institution  (Frankel),  204 
Smyth,  Henry  D.,  28 
SOLAS.  See  Safety  of  life  at  sea 
Solomon,  Anthony  M.,  404,  782,  820 
Somali  Republic,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  218, 

550,  721 
South  Africa,  Republic  of: 

Southern    Rhodesia,    attitude    toward    (Williams), 

270 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  298,  550,  758,  1033 
U.N.  role:  Goldberg,  237;  Johnson,  504 
U.S.  interests  and  policies:  Palmer,  899;  Williams, 
430 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  See  Asia 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization: 
Cholera  Research  Center  (Johnson),  334 
Congressional  support:  Cooper,  Fulbright  (quoted), 
487;  U.  A.  Johnson,  529;  Meeker,  481;  Rusk, 
349,  516 
Council  meeting,  proposed,  and  head  of  U.S.  dele- 
gation (Rusk),  749 
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Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — Continued 
U.S.    commitments    under    (see    also    under   Viet- 
Nam)  :   Ball,  241;  Bundy,  314;  Johnson,  748; 
McGhee,  56;  Meeker,  478;  Rusk,  833,  928 
Viet-Nam,    support    for    U.S.    position:    Johnson, 
393;  U.  A.  Johnson,  532;  Rusk,  515 
Southern  Rhodesia: 

AID  programs  terminated  in  1965,  208 
Communism,  prospects  for  (Williams),  15,  270 
Economic  sanctions  against: 

U.K.   sanctions  and  U.S.   support:    27,   85,   157, 
783;    Goldberg,   714,   800,   988;   Johnson,   915; 
Williams,  15,  265 
U.N.  resolution  on  enforcement:   Goldberg,  714, 

753,800,  990;  text,  718 
U.S.   sanctions:    267,   466;    Goldberg,   716,   987; 
Mann,  859 
Legal   status,   British  colony:   Goldberg,   753,  987, 

990;  Mann,  589;  Williams,  15,  266 
Rhodesian    agent    in    U.S.:    318;    Goldberg,    588; 

Mann,  589 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  721,  826 
U.K.     exploratory     talks:     Goldberg,     801,     990; 

Palmer,  899 
U.N.  role:  (see  also  under  Security  Council)  Sisco, 

573 
Zambia-U.S.  joint  communique,  85 
South- West  Africa,   administration:    Goldberg,   943; 

Williams,  438 
Souvanlasy,  Khamking,  663 
Sovereignty:  175«;  Meeker,  477;  Rogers,  170;  Sisco, 

648 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Aggression,  Communism,  and 
Sino-Soviet  relations)  : 
Consular  convention  with  U.S.    (Rusk),  919 
Germany : 

Nuclear  threat  to,  656 

Reunification,  Soviet  position:  McGhee,  55,  660; 
NAC,  8;  Rusk,  698 
Havana  "Tricontinental  Conference",  participation 
in    and    OAS    denunciation    of:    385n;    Allen, 
383;  Sayre,  710 
IAEA  safeguards,  support  for   (Seaborg),  288 
Industrial     property     convention,     adherence     to 

(Winter),  1007 
Luna   9,   congratulations    (Johnson),   270 
NATO,  position  on:  413,  414;  Ball,  615;  Rusk,  407 
Nuclear  proliferation : 

Position  on:  412;  Fisher,  680;  Rusk,  408,  559 
Soviet  draft  treaty:   414;  Leddy,  675,  678 
Nuclear  test  ban,  comprehensive,  position  on;  415; 

Foster,  101 
Nuclear   tests,   underground,   continued    (Foster), 

103 
Nuclear  weapons,   U.S.  proposal   for  joint  reduc- 
tion of:  411,  417;   Foster,  902;  Johnson,  264; 
Rusk,  408 


Soviet  Union — Continued 

Policies:    Ball,   240;    Braderman,    1015;    Bukharin 
(quoted),    539;    Bundy,    311;    Goldberg,    127, 
942;  McGhee,  1021;  Rusk,  352,  516,  686 
Sales  of  arms  to  Near  East,  663 
Scientific  cooperation  and  information  exchanges: 

543;  McGhee,  372;  Seaborg,  286 
Tashkent    agreement:    Goldberg,    238,    750,    799; 

Hare,  669;  Rusk,  196 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  217,  550,  592,  682,  721, 

758 
U.N.  position  on:   Abram,  1031,  1032;   Goldberg, 

942,  988 ;  Sisco,  649 
U.S.  air  accident  over  Spain,  reply  to  Soviet  alle- 
gations, 397 
U.S.  policy  and  relations:  Bundy,  314;  McNamara, 

880;  Rusk,  886 
U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  balance,  French  views,  617 
U.S.  technology,  security  aspects  of  sales  to:  851; 

Braderman,  1018 
U.S.  trade  policies:   845;  Johnson,  151;    McGhee, 
1021;   Roth,  858;   Rusk,  919;   Trowbridge,  59 
East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966:   Brader- 
man, 1016;  Rusk,  838;  text  of  act,  843 
Viet-Nam,  position  on:  239rc;  Goldberg,  124,  802; 
Rusk,  193 
Visit  of  General  De  Gaulle  (Rusk),  696,  920 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri  (quoted),  519 
Space.  See  Outer  space 
Spain : 

Cuban  refugees  in,  new  procedures  for  admission 

to  U.S.,  1005 
Space  cooperation  agreements  with  U.S.,  787 
Treaties,  agreements  etc.,  181,  257,  258,  342,  426, 

469,  681,  721,  789,  826 
U.S.  air  accident,  397 

U.S.  imports,   restrictions  eased,  624,  625 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  507 
Special    Committee    on    Principles    of    International 
Law    Concerning    Friendly    Relations    and    Co- 
operation among  States:  168n,  175n;  Rogers,  168 
Special    Committee    on    U.S.    Trade    Relations    with 
East  European  Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
(Miller  Committee):  Braderman,  1016;  McGhee, 
1025;  Rusk,  839;  text,  845;  Trowbridge,  61 
Spender,  Stephen,  571 
Stadelhofer,  Emil,  708 
Stafford,  Thomas  P.,  365 
Stainless-steel     flatware,     reduction     of     increased 

duties:  160;  Roth,  857 
Stalnaker,  John  M.,  289,  627 
State,  Secretary  of: 

Budget     review     of     international     organizations 

(Johnson),  576 
Foreign  policy  aspects  of  foreign  aid:   Johnson, 
340;  Rusk,  629 
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State,  Secretary  of — Continued 

Foreign    service    board    of    examiners,    Executive 

order,  144 
Responsibilities    and    workload:    506,    651;    Rusk, 

508,  653 
Science  briefings,  948 
State   Department    (see  also   Foreign   Service) : 
Appointments  and  designations,  470,  509,  592,  681 
Appropriations  request  FY   1967    (Johnson),  250, 

335 
Assistant    Secretaries    of    State:    Donnelly,    592; 

Gordon,  470,  620w ;  Palmer,  681 
Career  employees,  tribute  to,  198 
Chief  of  Protocol    (Symington),  appointment,  592 
China,  specialists  on   (Rusk),  567,  686,  921,  922 
Economy  of  operation  (Crockett),  705 
Fulbright  program  (McGhee),371 
Military    assistance    programs,     supervision     and 
general  direction  of:  Johnson,  326;  Rusk,  629 
Official  secrets  (Rusk),  514 
Population  Matters,  Special  Assistant  on  (Mann), 

786 
Publications.  See  under  Publications 
Seminar  on  communication   satellite  earth-station 

technology:  951;   U.  A.  Johnson,  949 
Senior     Interdepartmental     Group,     establishment 

and  purpose:  507;  Rusk,  509 
Surveillance   by,   question   of    (Rusk),   562 
U.S.  business,  relations  with  (Rusk),  814  (quoted) 
Visa  Office,  duties  re  implementation  of  1965  Im- 
migration Act  (Hines),  119 
Work   of:    Frankel,   757;    Johnson,   249;    McGhee, 
374;  Pollack,  946;  Rusk,  508,  514,  562,  927 
Stevenson,  Adlai    (quoted):   99,  167;   Goldberg,   124, 
749;  Mann,  785;  Sisco,  575 
Adlai  Stevenson  memorial  lecture,  936 
Stewart,  Michael,  125 
Stewart,  William  H.,  492 
Strategic  trade  controls,  849 
COCOM:  Braderman,  1013;   McGhee,  1021,  1026; 

Trowbridge,  60 
Communist  China,.  U.S.  policy:  Bundy,  317;  Rusk, 
561 
Strelsin,  Alfred,  733 
Studies  in  Prejudice,  637 
Sudan : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  468,  469,  682,  721, 

789 
Valid  period  of  passports  extended,  870 
Sugar: 

Cuba  (Sayre),  710 

International  agreement  (1958),  protocol  for  pro- 
longation of: 
Current  actions:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  550;  Colombia,  110;  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  550;  El  Salva- 
dor,   110;    France,    Federal   Republic   of   Ger- 


Sugar — Continued 

International  agreement   (1958),  protocol  for  pro- 
longation of — Continued 

many,  550;  Ghana,  Guatemala,  789;  Haiti, 
Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  Moroc- 
co, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Nigeria,  550;  Panama,  789;  Peru,  110;  Philip- 
pines, Poland,  Portugal,  Sierra  Leone,  South 
Africa,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  King- 
dom, 550;  United  States,  110;  Upper  Volta, 
550 
Entered  into  force,  258 
Southern    Rhodesia,   quotas   suspended:    Goldberg, 

716,988;  Williams,  267 
Sugar  Act  Amendments,  1965:  Johnson,  538;  Wil- 
liams, 267 
Supreme  Court  (Goldberg),  214 
Susskind,  David,  652 
Swaziland :  592 ;  Williams,  438 
Sweden,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  469,  682,  721, 

789,  1034 
Switzerland : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  495 

Cuban    refugees,    role    in    movement    of    to    U.S. 

(Sayre),  707 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  258,  469,  510,  592, 
642,  682,  720,  721,  909,  957,  1033 
Symington,  James  Wadsworth,  592 
Syrian  Arab  Republic: 

AID  programs  terminated  in  1965,  208 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  721 
System  of  Communications  Agreement  of  December 
8,  1958,  701 

Taiwan  (see  also  China,  Republic  of;  and  Formosa)  : 
Communist  China,  position  on:  Bundy,  315;  Rusk, 

688 
Economic  progress:  Humphrey,  114;  Johnson,  338; 

Rusk,  498 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 
Takeuchi,  Ryuji,  1027 
Tanzania: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  10 

Petroleum    airlift    to    Zambia,    cooperation    with 

(Williams),  269 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  469,  721,  789 
Tariff    Commission,    U.S.,    FY    1967    appropriations 

request  (Johnson),  250 
Tariff  policy,  U.S.  (See  also  Economic  policy  and  re- 
lations;   Tariffs   and   trade,   general    agreement 
on ;  and  Trade) : 
Canada,  U.S.  schedules  revised,  106 
Johnson  trade  policy  (Roth),  857 
MFN  policy  considerations:  843,  853;  Braderman, 
1017;  Goldfinger,  855n;  McGhee,  1025;   Rusk, 
842 ;  Trowbridge,  60 
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Tariff  policy,  U.S. — Continued 

Reductions    and    termination    of    increased    duties 

(Johnson),  159,  160,  288,  293 
U.K.  agreement  updating  U.S.  tariff  concessions, 
719 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 

Agreements,  declarations,  proces-verbal,  and  pro- 
tocols : 
Accessions  to,  current  actions  on: 

Argentina,  provisional:   Central  African  Re- 
public, 509 

2d  proces  verbal:  Central  African  Republic, 
510;  Ghana,  909;  Kenya,  510;  Niger,  909; 
Uruguay,  909 
Iceland,  provisional:   Ghana,  909;   Kenya,  510 
Proces-verbal:    Austria,   910;    Brazil,   1033; 
Canada,    Denmark,    910;     Finland,    469; 
Germany,    1033;    Greece,    Iceland,    Israel, 
Japan,    469;    Malawi,    910;    Netherlands, 
469,  910;  New  Zealand,  Niger,  910;  Nor- 
way, 469;    South  Africa,   1033;    Sweden, 
Switzerland,    469;    Turkey,    1033;    U.K., 
469;  Uruguay,  910,  U.S.,  469 
Switzerland,   provisional,   proces-verbal:    Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  510 
2d  proces-verbal:  Central  African  Republic, 
Ceylon,  510;  Dahomey,  469;  Ghana,  909; 
Indonesia,  Ivory  Coast,  510;  Kenya,  909; 
Tanzania,  469;   Uruguay,  909 
Protocol    for   accession   of:    Austria,    Peru, 
Switzerland,  U.S.,  1033 
Tunisia,  provisional:  Uruguay,  909 

2d  proces-verbal:  Central  African  Republic, 

Turkey,  510 
3d    proces-verbal:    Austria,    910;    Belgium, 
469;  Brazil,  1033;  Canada,  Denmark,  910; 
Finland,     469;     Ghana,     910;     Germany, 
1033;   Greece,   Japan,   469;    Malawi,   910; 
Netherlands,     469,     910;     New     Zealand, 
Niger,  910;  Norway,  469;  Pakistan,  910; 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  469;   Tur- 
key, 1033;  U.K.  469;   Upper  Volta,  Uru- 
guay, 910;  U.S.,  469 
United  Arab  Republic,  provisional:   Uruguay, 
909 
Proces-verbal:     Central    African    Republic, 
Cuba,    510;     Ghana,    909;     Kenya,    510; 
Niger,   909;    Switzerland,   510;    Uruguay, 
909 
Yugoslavia,    provisional,    proces-verbal :    Aus- 
tria,    910;     Belgium,     469;     Brazil,     1033; 
Canada,    910;     Central    African    Republic, 
510;   Denmark,  910;    Finland,  469;    Ghana, 
910;    Greece,    Israel,    Japan,    469;    Malawi, 
910;  Netherlands,  469,  910;   New  Zealand, 
Niger,   910;    Norway,   469;    Pakistan,  910; 


Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on — Continued 
Agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Accessions,  etc. — Continued 

Sweden,    469;    Turkey,    1033;    U.K.,    U.S., 
Yugoslavia,  469 
Bilateral   interim   agreement    (U.S.-Canada)    re 

renegotiation  of  schedule  XX,  74,  106,  682 
Part  IV,  protocol  introducing  and  annex  I 
amending:  Chad,  909;  Cuba,  592;  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 41;  Finland,  Iceland,  682;  Ivory  Coast, 
74;  Madagascar,  592;  Niger,  909;  Norway, 
758;  Peru,  74;  Rwanda,  909;  Sierra  Leone, 
74;  Sweden,  682;  Switzerland,  592,  Uruguay, 
758 
Protocol    embodying    results    of    1960-61    tariff 

conference:  Peru,  909 
Protocol    re    negotiations    for    establishment    of 

new  schedule  III,  Brazil:  Cuba,  509 
U.K.,    trade    agreement    concessions    re    tariff 
schedules  of  the  U.S.,  719 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Development,  establish- 
ment, 589 
Contrasting  parties,  23d  session,  589 
Germany  (McGhee),  661 
Japan  (Barnett),  667 

Kennedy  Round,  importance  of  and  U.S.  support: 
50,  465,  589;  Johnson,  291;   MacArthur,  813; 
McGhee,  661;  Roth,  856;   Solomon,  820 
Regional   economic   groupings,   position    on    (Solo- 
mon), 821 
U.S.  exports,  liberalization  of  restrictions  on,  624 
Tashkent  agreement: 

Communist  China,   position    (Rusk),  687,   774 
Results  of  and  U.S.  position:  604;  Goldberg,  238, 
750,  799;  Hare,  669;  Johnson,  325;  Rusk,  196, 
560,  632 
Taxation : 

Double    taxation,    conventions    for    avoidance    of. 

See  Double  taxation 
Income  tax,  protocol  modifying  convention   (1948) 

with  Belgium,  42 
Latin   America,  tax   reforms    (Gordon),   741 
1966  prospects  (Johnson),  292 
Taylor,  A.  J.  P.  (quoted),  539 
Taylor,  George  E.,  289,  444  (quoted),  627 
Taylor,  Maxwell  D.,  302,  356 
Technical  cooperation,  agreements  with: 
Afghanistan,   agreement  extending,   789 
Somali  Republic,  succession  to  existing  U.S.-Italy 
agreement,  218,  550 
Telecommunications    (see  also   Communications  and 
Radio) : 
CENTO    Microwave    Telecommunications    System, 

dedication:   778;   Johnson,  779;   Rusk,  779 
Convention  (1959),  international: 
Current  actions,  Bolivia,  110 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  annexed  to,  partial 
revision  with  annexes  and  additional  protocol : 
Australia,  Germany,  and  Land  Berlin,  258 
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Telecommunications — Continued 

Convention  (1965),  international,  with  annexes 
and  final  protocol :  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Ar- 
gentina, Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Ecuador, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,  720;  Group  of  ter- 
ritories represented  by  French  Overseas  Post 
and  Telecommunications  Agency,  720-721 ; 
Gabon,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan, 
Jordan,  Kenya,  Korea,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy, 
Malaysia,  Malawi,  Mali,  Malta,  Mauritania, 
Mexico,  Monaco,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger, 
Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces,  Rhodesia, 
Romania,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal, 
Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somali  Republic, 
Spain,  Spanish  Provinces  in  Africa,  Sudan, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syrian  Arab  Republic, 
Tanzania,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uganda,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R., 
U.K.,  Overseas  Territories  for  international 
relations  of  which  United  Kingdom  are  re- 
sponsible, U.S.,  Territories  of  U.S.,  Upper 
Volta,  Vatican  City,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia, 
Zambia,  721 

Educational  TV,  increase  in  U.S.  enrollment 
(Frankel),204 

Television  broadcasting,  agreement  with  Viet-Nam, 
218 
Territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous  zone,  convention 
(1958):    Malawi,   41;    Netherlands,   681;    Yugo- 
slavia, 549 
Textured  yarn  tariffs,  report  (Johnson),  293 
Thai,  Vu  Van,  52 
Thailand: 

Communist  intervention  and  threat  of:  Bundy, 
313;  Goldberg,  126;  Humphrey-Thanon  Kit- 
tikachorn,  396;  Rusk,  518,  690 

Economic  development  programs,  participation: 
Johnson,  522;  Rusk,  634,  933 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  181,  258,  721,  870 

Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations,  announce- 
ment, 991 

U.S.  aid:  Bundy,  315;  Humphrey-Thanon  Kittika- 
chorn,  396;  Johnson,  325;   Rusk,  631 

U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tour,  364 


Thailand — Continued 

U.S.  military  alliances   (Rusk),  559,  566,  774 
U.S.  program   for  eradication  of  malaria    (John- 
son), 334 
Viet-Nam,  position  on   (Rusk),  515,  518,  929 
Visit   of   Vice    President   Humphrey   and    text   of 
joint  communique:  396;   Humphrey,  489 
Thanat  Khoman  (quoted),  518 
Thanon  Kittikachorn,  396 
Thermometers,    clinical,    termination    of    increased 

duty,  159 
Thieu,  Nguyen  Van,  302,  303 
Thimayya,  K.  S.,  210,  719 
Thomson,  George,  882,  884 

Tibet,  Communist  China,  policies   (Bundy),  312 
Tine,  Jacques,  641 
TIROS  program,  163,  377,  462 
Togo,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  367,  386,  469,  641, 

721 
Tonkin,   Gulf   of:   Johnson,   504;    Meeker,   485 
Topaloglu,  Ahmet,  368 
Touring  and  tourists: 

Convention   (1954)    re  customs  facilities  for  tour- 
ing: Malta,  681,  681n 
Cruise  ship  safety:   955;   Harriman,  953;  Lowen- 

feld,  580 
Foreign  and  domestic  travel  in  U.S.  encouraged: 

24 ;  Johnson,  250,  291 
Mexico-U.S.  tourists  (Rusk),  366 
Sale   of   foreign   currency   balances   authorized   in 

Ceylon,  Guinea,  and  Tunisia,  975 
Southern  Rhodesia,  LT.S.  travel  discouraged  (Gold- 
berg), 716 
Trade    (see   also   Agricultural    surpluses;    Economic 
policy;    Exports;    Imports;    Tariff   policy,   U.S.; 
and  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on)  : 
Communist  China:   Bundy,  317;   Rusk,  561,  567 
Communist  countries,   COCOM   policy.  See  under 

Strategic  trade  controls 
Cotton.  See  Cotton 

Dual  rate  shipping  contracts,  effect  of  (Geren),  82 
East- West    European    trade    in    peaceful    goods: 

Braderman,   1015;   Trowbridge,  60 
Expansion  of: 
Central  America  (Johnson) ,  1005 
Germany  (McGhee),  661,  1019 
Latin  America:  Gordon,  742;  Johnson,  538 
Joint  Argentine-U.S.   Trade  and   Economic   Com- 
mittee, 1st  meeting,  944 
Land-locked   states,  convention    (1965)    on   transit 
trade:  143;  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Byelorussian   Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Cameroon,  Central  African  Repub- 
lic,   Chile,    Czechoslovakia,    Federal    Republic 
of     Germany,     Holy     See,     Hungary,     Italy, 
Luxembourg,   Nepal,   Netherlands,   Paraguay, 
Rwanda,    San    Marino,    Switzerland,    Sudan, 
Uganda,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.S.,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia,  682 
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Trade — Continued 

Less  developed  countries:  465;  Jacobs,  134;  John- 
son,  291,   338,   505;    Rusk,   499,   500 
Southern  Rhodesia.  See  Southern  Rhodesia:   Eco- 
nomic sanctions 
U.N.    Trade    and    Development    Conference,    ac- 
complishments (Johnson),  505 
U.S. trade: 

Agreements  with:  China,  789,  817;  Greece,  958, 

992;  Italy,  42;  Japan,  180,  217;  Poland,  1034; 

Thailand,    991;    Togo,    367,    396;    Yugoslavia, 

182 

Communist    China:    Braderman,    1013;    Bundy, 

317;  McGhee,  1020,  1025 
Eastern    Europe    and    Soviet    Union:    Johnson, 
151,    796;    MacArthur,    816;    McGhee,    1019; 
Trowbridge,  59 

East-West  trade,  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Business  Problems,  meeting,  403 
East-West    Trade     Relations    Act    of    1966; 
Braderman,  1016;  McGhee,  1025;  Roth,  858; 
Rusk,  838,  919,  930;   text  of  act,  843 
Special   Committee  on   U.S.   Trade  with,  text 
of  report,  845 
Economic  intimidation   (Braderman),  1018 
Europe  (Solomon),  823 
Foreign  aid  programs,  effect  on  trade  patterns: 

Johnson,  251;  Rusk,  499,  502,  630 
Germany  (McGhee),  661 

Government,  labor,  and  industry,  respective  re- 
sponsibilities (MacArthur),  813 
Johnson  trade  policy  (Roth),  856 
Latin  America  (Gordon),  741 
Long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement,  3d  year 

review  of  U.S.  participation   (Jacobs),  134 
Mexico:  Diaz  Ordaz-Johnson,  731;  Rusk,  365 
Philippines  (Bundy),  448 
Poland  (Braderman),  1015 
Principles  of:  24;  Connor,  25;  Johnson,  152,  249, 

290 ;  Solomon,  820 
South  Africa  (Williams),  434 
Southern    Rhodesia.    See    Southern    Rhodesia: 

Economic  sanctions 
World    Trade   Week,    1966,    U.S.   proclamation, 
837 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs: 
Joint    U.S.-Canadian    Committee,    10th    meeting: 

delegations,  319;  joint  communique,  464 
Joint    U.S.-Japan    Committee,    5th    meeting,    757, 
1027 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962:   Roth,  858;  Solomon, 

820 
Trans  World  Airlines,  157,  269,  783 
Transit     trade     of     land-locked     states,     convention 

(1965),  143,  682 
Transport,  land-locked  states,  convention   (1965)   on 

transit  trade  with,  143,  682 
Transportation    Department,    establishment    recom- 
mended (Johnson),  151 


Travel  (see  also  Touring  and  tourists) : 

Communist   China,   U.S.  controls  eased:    90,   491; 

Bundy,  317,  868;   Rusk,  566,  694,  773 
Passport  validity   extended   for   Sudan   and   Viet- 

Nam,  870 
Polish  visitors  encouraged   (Johnson),  796 
Scientific    meetings    and    conference,    travel    costs 

(McGhee),  371 
U.N.  travel  standards,  proposed  revision  (Freling- 

huysen),  70 
U.S.  citizens,  procedures  for  protection  of  rights 

and  privileges  (Rusk),  562 
U.S.  doctors  and  medical  students,  travel  controls 
relaxed    for    public    health    service    purposes: 
90;  Bundy,  317 
Treasury  Department,  945 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  (for  individxial  treaty,  see 
Subject),   41,    74,    109,   143,   181,   218,   257,   298, 
342,  386,  426,  468,  509,  549,  591,  641,  681,  720, 
758,  789,  826,  870,  909,  957,  993,  1033 
Treaties   in  Force:  A   List  of   Treaties   and   Other 
International  Agreements  of  the  United  States 
in  Force  on  January  1,  1966,  released,  593 
Tri  Quang:  Bundy,  968;  Rusk,  882 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181, 

342,  550,  721 
Trivedi,  V.  C,  677 
Trowbridge,  Alexander  B.,  59,  404 
Truman,  Harry  S.,  quoted:  394,  830,  940;  Johnson, 

186,729;  Rusk,  923,  928 
Tunisia: 

AID  development  loans,  percent  of  total  U.S.  pro- 
grams, 208 
P.    L.   480   currency   balances,   sale   authorized   to 

U.S.  citizens,  975 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  469,  510,  550,  642, 

721,  826,  909,  910,  957,  1033 
World   Bank  consultative  group    (Rusk),  634 
Tuomioja,  Sakari,  211 
Tupper,  Stanley  R.,  627 
Turkey  (see  also  Cyprus) : 

Economic  and  political  development  and  problems: 

Hare,  670;  Rusk,  776 
Family  planning  program  (Roosevelt),  177 
NATO  defense  assistance:   NAC,  9,  1004;   Rusk, 

1000 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  258,  510,  721,  789, 

1033 
U.S.  and  other  aid:  208;  Johnson,  325;  Rusk,  634, 

781,  928,  931 
Visit  of  President  Gursel:  Johnson,  558;  Rusk,  557 
Tuthill,  John  W.,  991 
Twentieth  Century  China,  311 

U  Nyun,  380 

U  Thant:  418  (quoted) ;  Rusk,  934 
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U.A.R.  See  United  Arab  Republic 

Udall,  Stewart  L.,  47,  319,  463,  663,  1027 

Uganda,    treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    181,    682,    720, 

721,  789 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  treaties,  agree- 
ments, etc.,  682,  721 
UNCTAD.  See  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 

and  Development 
UNEF.  See  United   Nations   Emergency   Force 
UNESCO.  See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization,  U.N. 
UNFICYP.  (United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus),  210 
UNHCR.   See    United    Nations    High    Commissioner 

for  Refugees 
Unger,  Leonard,  451 

UNICEF.  See  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
Unification  of  Private  Law,  International   Institute 

for,  342 
United  Arab  Republic : 

Moratorium  on  nuclear  tests,  proposed,  416 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  218,  257,  426,  469,  510, 

550,  642,  721,  758,  789,  909 
U.S.  food  shipments:  Johnson,  123;  Rusk,  196,  884 
United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of 

Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property,   1007 
United  Kingdom    (see  also  names  of  self-governing 
colonies) : 
Air    services    agreement     (Bermuda    Agreement) 

amended,  954,  958 
Asian  Development  Bank,  support  for  (McGhee),  56 
Atlantic  nuclear  force  (Ball),  614 
Basutoland,    Bechuanaland,    and    Swaziland:    592; 

Williams,  438 
British    Honduras,   economic    survey,   Joint   U.K.- 

Canada-U.S.  sponsorship,  162 
Civil   air   transport   consultations   with    U.S.,   an- 
nouncement and  delegations,  468 
Double  taxation  agreement,  supplementary  proto- 
col signed,  549 
East  Germany,  question  of  U.N.  membership,  640, 

641 
Nuclear  proliferation  and  tests,  position  on:  415; 

Rusk,  559 
Southern  Rhodesia.  See  Southern  Rhodesia  entries 
Trade: 

European    Common    Market,    question   of   entry 

(Solomon),  822 
Free  trade  area  with  Ireland,  590 
U.S.  Tariff  Schedules,  agreement  updating,  719 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  143,  181,  258,  469,  550, 

642,  682,  720,  721,  826,  957,  958,  993 
UNICEF,  support  for  (Bernstein),  272 
U.S.  relations  (Goldberg),  539,  990 
U.S.  securities  and  long-term  assets,  shift  to  short- 
term  liquid  assets  (Fowler),  400 
Viet-Nam : 

Peaceful   settlement,   efforts   toward:    Goldberg, 
232,237;  Humphrey,  116 


United  Kingdom — Continued 
Viet-Nam — Continued 

Position  on:   Goldberg,  125;  Rusk,  515,  519 
Strategic    materials,    question    of    shipment    to 
Communists  (Rusk),  192 
United  Nations: 

Charter.  See  United  Nations  Charter 

Documents,  lists  of,  41,  105,  179,  217,  297,  590,  908 

Expanded   Program  of  Technical   Assistance.  See 

United   Nations   Development  Program 
Headquarters  of,  supplemental  agreement  re,  342 
Human  rights: 

High  Commissioner  for,  post  of:   Abram,   1029, 

1031 ;  Goldberg,  972 
Role,  U.S.  support:  Abram,  636;  Goldberg,  213; 
Willis,  178 
Membership : 

Communist  China,  question  of : 

Communist  position:  418;  Goldberg,  612,  752; 

Rusk,  557,  566,  694;  Sisco,  575,  647 
U.S.  position:  Bundy,  316,  868;  Goldberg,  751; 
Rusk,  694 ;  Sisco,  575 
East    Germany,    question    of     (tripartite    com- 
munique), 640 
Significance:  Goldberg,  943;  Sisco,  573 
Non-members,  participation  by  and  application  of 
principles  to:  Goldberg,  237,  751;  Meeker,  476 
Objectives,  role,  and  U.S.  support:   129;   Freling- 
huysen,  69;  Goldberg,  543,  936,  991;  Johnson, 
152,   249,    504,    538;    Rogers,    170;    Roosevelt, 
421;  Rusk,  516,  927,  930;  Sisco,  646 
Outer  space,  role  in  and  U.S.  support:   Goldberg, 
163,    900,    941;    Johnson,    166    (quoted),    900; 
Sisco,  573 
Peacekeeping  operations   (see  also  Security  Coun- 
cil): 
Cyprus:  210;  NAC,  9,  1003;  Rusk,  781 
Financing:   210;   Frelinghuysen,  295;   Goldberg, 
95,  97,   750;   Johnson,   326;    McNamara,   879; 
NAC,  9;  Sisco,  649 
Need  to  improve:  Goldberg,  93,  238,  750;  John- 
son, 263 ;  Rusk,  408 
Role  of,  U.S.  and  other  support:   604;   Abram, 
639;  Goldberg,  547,  610,  799,  940;  Lord  Hali- 
fax   (quoted),    648;    Pearson    (quoted),    880; 
Rusk,  520 ;  Sisco,  573 
Population  problems,  role  in:   Mann,  784;   Roose- 
velt, 178 
Racial    discrimination,    international    convention: 

Goldberg,  212;  Willis,  216 
Science  and  technology,  role  of  U.N.  in  interna- 
tional  cooperation    (Hornig),   20 
Southern  Rhodesia.  See  under  Security  Council 
Special    Fund.   See   United    Nations   Development 

Program 
Specialized   agencies    (see   also  name  of  agency)  : 
Financing  (Johnson),  250,  576 
UNICEF,  cooperation  and  relations  with  (Bern- 
stein), 271 
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Specialized  agencies — Continued 

Work  of,  and  U.S.  support:  Johnson,  326,  328; 
Rusk,  927;   Seaborg,  287;   Sisco,  574 
Staff  and  salary  increases,  proposed   (Frelinghuy- 

sen),  70 
UN/FAO  appeal  for  food  aid  to  India:  Goldberg, 

385;    Johnson,    386    (quoted);    Rusk,    495 
U.S.  responsibilities  as  representative  of  American 

people  (Goldberg),  798 
Viet-Nam    (see   also   Security   Council   and   Viet- 
Nam) : 
Election  observers,  U.S.  support  for  Viet-Nam 

request  for  (Goldberg),  1028 
Participation  in  U.N.  (Meeker),  478 
World   Food  Program  extended    (Roosevelt),  130 
United  Nations  and  Promotion  of  the  General  Wel- 
fare, The,  273 
United    Nations    Bureau    of    Social    Affairs    (Bern- 
stein) ,  272 
United  Nations  Charter : 

Development     and     amendment:     Goldberg,     941; 

Rusk,  690;  Truman  (quoted),  940 
Duties  of  states  under:   Goldberg,  799,  937,  942; 

Meeker,  475 ;  Rogers,  174 
New    international    law     (see    also    International 

law),  Goldberg,  753 
Non-intervention,  U.N.  resolution  on,  129 
Principles    of    and    U.S.    support:    Abram,    1029, 
1031;    Ball,   245;    Bundy,   310;    Goldberg,   95, 
128,    166,    198,   230,   231,   237,   753,   800,   937, 
987;  Johnson,  504;  Meeker,  475;  Rogers,  168; 
Rusk,  226,  347,  516,  833,  927,  933;  Sisco,  576, 
650;  Williams,  435 
Rules  of  procedure,  adherence  to:   715;   Goldberg, 
717,  906,  942 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund: 

Cooperation  with  other  U.N.  programs:  Roosevelt, 

421 ;  Seaborg,  287 
Policies  and   programs,  development  of  and   U.S. 

support  (Bernstein),  271 
U.S.  financial  support (  Johnson),  326,  333 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and   Develop- 
ment: Frelinghuysen,  71;  Johnson,  505;  Winter, 
1011 
United   Nations   Day,   1966,   Proclamation   and   U.S. 

National  Chairman  (Kaiser),  976 
United    Nations   Decade   of   Development,   UNICEF 
contributions   to  objectives  of    (Bernstein),  279 
United  Nations  Development  Program: 

Appropriations   request  FY   1967    (Johnson),  252, 

324,  326,  341 
Objectives,  problems  of  coordination,  and  role  of 
governing  council  (Roosevelt) ,  420 
United    Nations    Disarmament   Commission: 
Membership,  412-rc 
Reconvention  and  work  of,  412 
United   Nations  Economic  and  Social   Council.  See 
Economic  and  Social  Council 


United     Nations     Emergency     Force;     941;     Fre- 
linghuysen, 69,  295;  Goldberg,  941 
United    Nations    Expanded    Program    of    Technical 
Assistance.  See  United   Nations:    Technical   as- 
sistance programs 
United    Nations    Force    in    Cyprus:     211w,    719n; 

Nabrit,  210;  Yost  (quoted),  210 
United    Nations    High    Commissioner    for    Human 

Rights.  See  under  United  Nations 
United    Nations   High    Commissioner   for    Refugees 

(Crockett) ,  705 
United  Nations  Mekong  Committee,  56 
United  Nations  Organization   for  Industrial   Devel- 
opment (Roosevelt),  424 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  504 
United     Nations     Relief    and     Works     Agency     for 

Palestine   Refugees    (Frelinghuysen),    212 
United  Nations  Space  Committee,  U.S.  support  for 

draft  resolutions  (Goldberg),  166 
United    Nations    Trusteeship    Council,    documents, 

list  of,  591 
United  Nations  World  Population  Conference,  2nd, 

176n 
United  States  and  Japan,  The,  666 
United    States    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency.   See   Arms   Control   and   Disarmament 
Agency,  U.S. 
United  States  citizens  and  nationals : 
Claims.  See  Claims 
Negro     citizens,     role     in     civil     rights     progress 

(Goldberg),  972 
Prisoners  of  Communist  China,  call  for  release  of 

(Bundy), 866 
Responsibilities  and  role  of:  Frankel,  755;  Gold- 
berg,   608;    Johnson,    292,    329;    Rusk,    931; 
Sisco,  571,  646 
Tourists.  See  Touring  and  tourists 
Two-year     compulsory     public     service,     proposed 

(McNamara),  881 
Viet-Nam,     evacuation     of     civilians     from     Hue 
(Rusk),  921 
United     States     Civil     Service     Commission:     145; 

Johnson,  151 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  708 
United  States  Information  Agency: 

Appropriations  request  FY  1967    (Johnson),  249, 

250 
Attache  Milroy,  recall  from  Burundi,  158 
Responsibilities  and  objectives:  68,  145,  507;  John- 
son, 253 
U.S.  astronauts,  good-will  tours,  364 
United  States  Information  Service,  Africa,  918 
United  States/Japan  3rd  conference  on  cultural  and 

educational  interchange,  405 
United  States  National  Citizens  Commission  on 
International  Cooperation:  Johnson,  20,  Roose- 
velt, 175 
United  States  Participation  in  the  UN:  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year 
196U,  504n 
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United  States  Public  Health  Service,  187 

United  States  Summer  Teaching  Corps,  331 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  941,  972 

Universal  copyright  convention  (1952),  and  proto- 
cols: Yugoslavia,  591,  592 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  Abram, 
636;   Goldberg,   127,   213,   941;    Willis,  216 

Universal  Postal  Union,  constitution,  final  protocol, 
and  convention  (1964):  Belgium,  258;  Demark, 
592;  Finland,  870;  France,  592;  Ireland,  957; 
Mali,  870;  Norway,  258;  Singapore,  258; 
Switzerland,  957;  U.S.,  258 

UNRWA  (United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees),  212 

Upper  Volta : 

AID    measles   immunization    program    (Johnson) 

334 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  181,  550,  721,  910,  993 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Skinner),   confirmation,    991 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1965  (Roth), 
858 

Urbanization  and  urban  renewal:  Bernstein,  278; 
Frankel,  202;  Johnson,  151,  292;  Rostow,  806 

Uruguay,   treaties,   agreements,   etc.,    758,   909,   910 

USIA.  See  United  States  Information  Agency 

Valenti,  Jack,  489 
Vargas,  Jesus,  450,  748 
Vatican  City: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  682,  721,  789 
Viet-Nam,  peace  efforts:  235;  Goldberg,  117,  230; 
Johnson,  222;  Rusk,  86,  229 
Vaughn,  Jack,  442    (quoted),  443,  443n,   470 
Venezuela: 

Technical  assistance  to  other  countries  (Gordon), 

980 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  109,  110,  181,  721,  789 
Vessels.  See  Ships  and  shipping 

Vienna    conventions     on    consular     and     diplomatic 
relations.  See  under  Consular  relations  and  Dip- 
lomatic relations 
Viet-Nam : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  52 
Background.   See   under   Historical    summary 
Cambodian  border:  Goldberg,  167;  Johnson,  504; 

Rusk,  920,  925 
Communism,  Vietnamese  rejection  of:   Ball,  245; 
Humphrey,  524;  Johnson,  303;  U.  A.  Johnson, 
531;  Goldberg,  609;  Rusk,  191,  350,  569,  832, 
885,924,932;  Thieu,  304 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion:   Goldberg, 
124,  232,  609;  Humphrey,  115;  Johnson,  47, 
363,  963;  U.  A.  Johnson,  532;  Rusk,  89,  350; 
Taylor,  357 
Communist      China,      position      and      support: 
Braderman,  1018;  Bundy,  56;  Goldberg,  200; 
McGhee,  56;  Rusk,  773 


Viet-Nam — Continued 

Communist  aggression  and  subversion — Continued 
Compared    to:     (Cuba)     Rusk,    933;     (Europe) 

Humphrey,  527;    (Greece)   Ball,  241;  Bundy, 

967;    Humphrey,   524;    Unger,   458;    (Korea) 

Ball,   241,    613;    Bundy,    966;    Goldberg,    751, 

802 ;  Meeker,  477,  488 
Local  truces,  question  of   (Rusk),  924 
Military     activity:     52;     Goldberg,     234,     751; 

Johnson,     254;     Rusk,     194,     224,     227,     234 

(quoted),    517,    885,    922,    924,    925;    Unger, 

455 
National    Liberation    Front,    objectives:     Ball, 

242;    Humphrey    523;    U.    A.    Johnson,    531 

Rusk,  351,  569,  885 
Soviet  position  and  support:  239n;  Braderman, 

1018;  Goldberg,  124,  237,  802;  Rusk,  193,  228 
Economic     and     social     development      (see     also 

Honolulu    conference    and    U.S.    14    points)  : 

Barnett,  668;  Goldberg,  125;  Humphrey,  307, 

523;    Johnson,    188,    255,    303,    304,    308,    325, 

363,  441,  492,  579;   McGhee,  55;   Rusk,   156, 

498,   631,  924;    Taylor,   361;    Unger,   458 
Asian    Development    Bank,    proposed    role: 

Harriman,  382 ;  Johnson,  443 
Inflation,    measures    against:    304;    Humphrey, 

491,  526;  Johnson,  308 
North    Viet-Nam    participation    (see    also    U.S. 

14    points):    Harriman,    381;    Johnson,    443; 

Rusk,  353,  354 
Elections  (Johnson),  394: 

Constituent  assembly:  306;   Bundy,  969;   Rusk, 

883,  921,  932* 

U.N.  observers  for  (Goldberg),  1028 
Reunification:   307;   Ball,  245;   Goldberg,  1028; 

Johnson,  154,  188,  394;   U.  A.  Johnson,  530; 

Meeker,  482;  Rusk,  88,  190,  354,  833;  Unger, 

454 
U.S.  will  accept  results  of:   Ball,  245;   Barnett, 

668;   Bundy,  969;   Goldberg,  548,  610,   1028; 

Humphrey,  527 ;  Rusk,  932 
ENDC    conference,    importance    of    situation    to 

(Johnson),  263 
Expansion    of    war,    question    of:    Barnett,    666; 

Goldberg,  540;  Johnson,  392;  Rusk,  190,  773, 

932 
Geneva  accords,  basis  for  negotiations  and  peace: 

231;    Fanfani,    11;    Goldberg,    117,    229,    230, 

237,    309,    542,    547,    802;    Humphrey,    116; 

Johnson,    154;    Rusk,   12,   86,    193,   352,   354, 

934;  Sisco,  574;  Unger,  454,  456 
Geneva  conference,  question  of  reconvening  (Gold- 
berg), 237 
Honolulu    conference:    302,    396;    Goldberg,    309; 

Humphrey,  489;  Johnson,  302,  307,  363,  393, 

834 ;  Rusk,  352 ;  Thieu,  303 
Declaration    of    Honolulu:    304;    Barnett,    667; 

Humphrey,  490,  525 ;  Johnson,  393,  834 ;  Rusk, 

352,  887;  text,  305 
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International  Commission  for  Supervision  and 
Control,  purpose:  U.  A.  Johnson,  531;  Meeker, 
474,482;  Rusk,  351 

International  law  aspects:  Goldberg1,  543;  Meeker, 
474;  Rusk,  517,832 

Japan,  position  on  (Barnett) ,  666 

Military  and  other  aid  from  foreign  governments 
(see  also  names  of  countries)  :  51;  Ball,  613 
Barnett,  667;  Berger,  864;  Bundy,  450 
Erhard,  49;  Goldberg,  539;  Humphrey,  491 
Johnson,  47,  254,  302,  308,  326,  393;  U.  A 
Johnson,  532;  McGhee,  58;  McNamara,  880 
Rusk,   191,   518,  887,   929;    Unger,   457 

Morale:  Bundy,  967;  Humphrey,  490,  524;  John- 
son, 325,  395;  U.  A.  Johnson,  533;  Taylor, 
360;  Unger,  458 

NATO,  question  of  involvement:  Ball,  613;  Rusk, 
570 

Negotiations    for    peaceful    settlement    (see    also 
U.S.  14  points)  : 
Communist  delegation,   question   of :    Ball,   242 ; 
Goldberg,   200,  234;   Johnson    (quoted),   116; 
Rusk,  88, 191 ;  Unger,  456 
Communist    position:     Fanfani,    11;     Goldberg, 
234;    Humphrey,    115;    Johnson,    253;    Rusk, 
12,  87,  228,  353,  354;  Unger,  456 
Communist    rejection    and    unwillingness:    303, 
307;   Goldberg,  125,  230,  233,  238,  547,  751; 
Humphrey,  490,  526;  Johnson,  222,  253;  Rusk, 
87,  156,  189,  192,  195,  223,  227,  229,  354,  520, 
565,  781,  922,  934;  Taylor,  361;   Unger,  456 
Neutral  countries,  role  in   (see  also  U.S.  peace 
mission):     604;     Goldberg,     229,    232,     238; 
Humphrey,  116,  491 ;  Rusk,  223,  226,  229,  353, 
560,  781 
Private  contacts:  Goldberg,  199;  Johnson,  222; 

Rusk,  226 
U.S.  position:  307;  Bundy,  316;  Goldberg,  117, 
125,  201,  229,  232,  237,  309,  541,  547,  750, 
801;  Humphrey,  115,  491;  Johnson,  47,  52, 
154,  188,  199  (quoted),  253,  254,  394,  964; 
U.  A.  Johnson,  535;  McCloskey,  10;  McGhee, 
55;  Rusk,  12,  89,  189,  192,  569,  886,  930, 
934;  Taylor,  361;  Unger,  454 
U.S.   willingness:    Rusk,   520,  565,   781;    Spaak 

(quoted),  520 
Without   preconditions:    231;    Ball,   242;    Gold- 
berg, 229,  233,  238,  309,  750;  Johnson,  47,  235 
(quoted),  964;  Rusk,  12,  86,  354,  565 

Neutrality  or  nonalinement  (see  also  U.S.  14 
points)  :  Ball,  613;  Rusk,  88 

Open  Arms  Program:  306,  307;  U.  A.  Johnson, 
533 

Political  development  and  problems:  305,  306; 
Bundy,  968;  Humphrey,  490,  525-526;  John- 
son, 308,  394,  888,  963;  Rusk,  564,  569,  882, 
885,  887,  920,  932;  Taylor,  361;  Unger,  452, 
458 


Viet-Nam — Continued 
Political  development  and  problems — Continued 
Coalition  government,  question  of:  Bundy,  969; 

Goldberg,  610;  U.  A.  Johnson,  532 
Constitution:  306;  Bundy,  968;  Rusk,  564,  569, 

932 
National   Political   Congress    (Bundy),  969 
Political  suicides  (Johnson) ,  963 
Prisoners  of  war,  support  for  Geneva  conventions, 

305,  888 
Public  opinion  and  support:   Ball,  614;   Goldberg, 
199,  547;  Humphrey,  115,  527;  Johnson,  154, 
222,  395;  Rusk,  89,  225,  226,  515,  887,  929 
SEATO  views  (Rusk),  515,  929 
Self-determination    (see  also   Elections  and   U.S. 
14    points):    231,    307;    Ball,    613;    Goldberg, 
125,  235,  541,  610,  801,  1028;  Johnson,  394; 
Rusk,  191,520;  Sisco,  575 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  182,  218,  258,  642,  721, 

758,  957 
U.N.: 

Debate,  effect:  Matsui,  548;  Rusk,  89,  226 
Participation  of:  Communist  China  (Bundy), 
316;  Communist  Viet-Nam  (Goldberg),  232, 
237 
Election  observers,  request  for  (Goldberg),  1028 
Resolution  on,  U.S.  request:  Goldberg,  229,  231, 
236,   309;   Johnson,  223;    Rusk,   226;   text  of 
draft  resolution,  231 
Role  of:  304;  Goldberg,  117,  200,  235,  547,  610, 
750,  801;  Johnson,  253,  504,  964;  Matsui,  548; 
Meeker,  479;  Nelson  (quoted),  486;  Pope  Paul 
VI    (quoted),    235;    Rusk,   89,   225,    228,   229, 
353,  833;  Sisco,  575;  Unger,  457 
Communist  position:  Johnson,  504;  Rusk,  89, 
934 
U.S.    civilian    personnel,    evacuation    from    Hue 

(Rusk),  921 
U.S.   commitment:    307;    Braderman,   1018;    Gold- 
berg, 542,  609;  Humphrey,  309,  527;  Johnson, 
247,  249,  308,  392;   Kennedy    (quoted),  358; 
Rusk,  225,  352,  698 
Asia,    importance    to:    493;    Bundy,    867,    970; 

Humphrey,  770;  Rusk,  520 
SEATO  and  other  military  alliances:  Ball, 
241;  Bundy,  314;  Humphrey,  115;  Johnson, 
393;  Meeker,  480;  Rusk,  226,  349,  517,  566, 
833,  929,  934 
World  peace,  importance  to:  Andreotti 
(quoted),  519;  Brosio  (quoted),  518;  Erhard, 
49;  Goldberg,  127,  197,  611;  Hasluck 
(quoted),  518;  Humphrey,  115,  490,  523; 
Johnson,  47,  153,  302,  364,  393,  963;  U.  A. 
Johnson,  530,  535;  Rusk,  87,  194,  348,  356, 
518,  698;  Sisco,  574;  Spaak  (quoted),  518; 
Taylor,  358,  362;  Thanat  Khoman  (quoted), 
518 
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U.S.  14  points:  225;  Ball,  245;  Goldberg,  117, 
200,  230,  237,  542,  548,  802;  Humphrey,  116; 
Johnson,  154;  U.  A.  Johnson,  535;  Rusk, 
86,  189,  195,  224,  353;  Sisco,  574;  Unger,  456 
U.S.  military  and  other  aid,  costs  of  and  appro- 
priations requests:  208;  Johnson,  152,  247, 
249,  251,  290,  325,  327 
Supplementary    requests:     Johnson,    254,     576; 

Rusk,  346,  631 
U.S.    economy,    effect    on:     24;     Connor,    400; 
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Johnson,  151,  290,  292,  495 
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U.S.    military   forces,   withdrawal,    conditions   for 
(see    also    U.S.    14    points)  :    Goldberg,    125, 
611;  Humphrey,  115;  Rusk,  12,  87 
U.S.  military  operations,  deescalation,  question  of 

(Rusk),  932,  934 
U.S.  military  targets:    Humphrey,   524;   Johnson, 
153,  223;  U.  A.  Johnson,  533;  Rusk,  227,  925; 
Taylor,  360;  Unger,  454,  457 
U.S.  peace  missions:  304;  Goldberg,  199,  230,  233, 
309;  Humphrey,  489;  Johnson,  188,  222,  394, 
964;  Rusk,  189,  195,  224,  226;   Unger,  455 
U.S.   policy   and  objectives    (see   also   U.S.    com- 
mitment and  U.S.  14  points)  :  155,  307;  Ball, 
245,    613;    Barnett,    667;    Braderman,    1017; 
Bundy,   967;    Fulbright    (quoted),    486;    Gold- 
berg,    124,     125,    201,    232,    309,     540,     610; 
Humphrey,   523;   Johnson,   51,    151,    153,    154, 
232    (quoted),    263,    303,    307,    390    (quoted), 
441,   492    (quoted),   578,    834,    888;    Kennedy 
(quoted),  964;  McGhee,  55;  Nelson   (quoted), 
486;   Rusk,   86,   190,  346,   352,   355,  520,   773, 
885,  930,  932;   Taylor,  357;   Unger,  454 
Cease-fire : 

Communist  position:    Fanfani,   11;    Goldberg, 

234;  Rusk,  12 
U.S.   position:    52,   231;    Goldberg,    117,    125, 
200,  229,  233,  309,  542,  548,  751;   Johnson, 
154,    222,    253,   964;    U.    A.   Johnson,    534; 
Rusk,  86,  189,  223,  227,  353,  699,  886,  933; 
Unger,  455 
U.S.  resumption  of  bombings:   Goldberg,  234, 
751;    Johnson,    222;    Rusk,    223,    226,    228; 
Unger,  456 
Congressional     support:      Fulbright      (quoted), 
486;    Johnson,    253,    254,    255,    578;    Meeker, 
481,  485;   Nelson    (quoted),  486;   Rusk,   227, 
228,517,832;  Taylor,  362 
Europe  and  Eastern  Europe,  effect  on  relations 

with  (Rusk),  886,  919,  930 
"Holding  strategy":   Rusk,  932;  Taylor,  362 
Responsibility  for:   Johnson,  222;   Meeker,  483, 
484;    Rusk,   225,   833,   929;    Taylor,   358 
U.S.    public,    position   of:    Goldberg,    542;    U.    A. 
Johnson,  536;  Rusk,  887 


Viet-Nam — Continued 

Validity  of  passports  extended,  870 

Vietnamese   military   forces    and    activities:    305; 

Johnson,  308;  Rusk,  519,  924 
Vietnamese  position:  Ball,  613;  Bundy,  969;  John- 
son, 302,  363;   U.  A.  Johnson,  532;   Ky,  156, 
526;  Rusk,  195;  Thieu,  303,  305;  Unger,  458 
Visit   of   Vice   President    Humphrey:    Humphrey, 
309,  489;  Johnson,  308,  393 
Viet-Nam,  North: 

Refugees  from:  305,  307;  Bundy,  968;  Crockett, 
706;    Goldberg,    128;     Humphrey,    491,    526; 
U.  A.  Johnson,  533;  Rusk,  350;  Unger,  459 
U.K.  and  free  world,  shipments  of  strategic  ma- 
terials, question  (Rusk),  192 
U.S.  bombing  (Rusk),  699 

U.S.  policy  of  total  trade  embargo:  Braderman, 
1013;  McGhee,  1020 
Vietnam  Conflict:  The  Substance  and  the  Shadow, 

359n 
Viking  Princess  disaster  (Harriman),  952 
Visa  Office,  duties  re  1965  Immigration  Act  (Hines), 

119 
Visas  (see  also  Immigration)  : 

Passports,    validity    extended    for    Sudan    and 

Viet-Nam,  870 
Procedures  eased  for : 

Communist  China:  90,  491;  Bundy,  317 
International  conferences:   869;  Johnson,  331 
Quota    controls    under    1965    Immigration    Act 

(Hines),  119 
Southern  Rhodesia,  U.K.  visas  required,   (Gold- 
berg), 716 
Southern  Rhodesian  agent,  U.S.  position:   Gold- 
berg, 588 ;  Mann,  589 
Third-country  Cuban  refugees,  procedures,  1005 
VISTA   (Volunteers  In  Service  To  America),  John- 
son, 330 
von  Hassel,  Kai-Uwe,  368 
VOYAGER  mission,  164 

Walsh,  Bishop  James  E.,   (Bundy),  866 
War    (see  also  Aggression  and  Nuclear  war)  : 
Cultural  diffusion,   instrument  of    (Frankel),  890 
Declaration    of    war:     McNamara,    876;    Meeker, 

480,  488;   Morse   (quoted),  487n;   Rusk,  833 
Prevention  of    (see  also  World  order  and  World 
peace) : 
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Brazil,  74 
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Lessons  from:   Ball,  763;   Goldberg,  199;  John- 
son, 578;  Rusk,  696 
Protection     of     cultural     property,     convention 
(1954)   and  protocol:   Turkey,  257 
War  Labor  Board,  938 
War  on  Hunger.  See  Food  for  Freedom 
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Withdrawal  of  U.S.  denunciation,  955,  1033 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Frankel),  202 
Water.  See   Conservation,   Desalination,  and  Pollu- 
tion 
Watson,  Arthur  K.,  630 
Weather.  See   Meteorological   headings 
Webb,  James,  47,  462,  470 
Weems  v.  United  States,  941 
Wells,  Oris  V.,  130 
Welsh,  Matthew  E.,  118 

Western   Hemisphere    (see   also   Alliance   for   Prog- 
ress) : 
Communicable    diseases,    U.S.    proposed    program 

for  eradication  (Johnson),  334 
Intercultural  understanding,  importance:  Frankel, 
205;  Johnson,  205 
Western    Hemisphere   Immigration,    Select    Commis- 
sion on  (Hines),  123 
Western  Samoa,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  258,  789 
Westmoreland,  William  C,  302,  392,  888 
Whaling  convention  (1946),  international  and  sched- 
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Costa    Rica,     789;     Dominican     Republic,     298 
Ecuador,  758,  957;   El   Salvador,   789;   Finland 
258,  758;   France,  789;   Germany,  758;   Greece 
826;    Guatemala,    758;    Iceland,    India,    Ireland 
789;  Israel,  758;  Italy,  Japan,  789;  Libya,  110 
957;   Luxembourg,  826;    Mexico,   110,  789,  910 
Netherlands,   New  Zealand,  789;    Nigeria,   826 
Norway,  Peru,  Philippines,  789;   Portugal,  144 
826;     Saudi    Arabia,  758;     Sierra    Leone,     789 
South    Africa,    758;     Southern    Rhodesia,    826 
Soviet  Union,  758;  Spain,  426,  789;  Sweden,  789 
Switzerland,  758;   U.A.R.,  426,   758;   U.K.,  826 
Vatican  City  State,  Venezuela,  Western  Samoa, 
789 
Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with   Kenya, 
Tanzania,    Uganda,    and    the    East    African 
Common   Services   Organization,   789 
Export  prices,  effect  of   1965   legislations    (John- 
son), 253 
U.S.   voluntary  diversion   program   suspended   for 
1966      additional      spring     wheat      plantings 
(Johnson),  339 
Wheeler,   General   Earle   G.,    10,   302,   579 
White,  Ed,  364 
White,  Paul  Dudley,  90 
Williams,  Franklin  H.,  440 
Williams,  G.  Mennen,  13, 199,  265,  430 


Williams,  Leland,  962 

Willis,  Frances  E.,  178,  216 

Willkie,  Wendell  (quoted),  390 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  836 
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Winter,  Harvey  J.,  1006 
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Witman,  William,  II,  367 

WMO.  See  World  Meteorological  Organization 

Women,   political   rights   of,   convention    (1953)    on, 

Ghana,  342 
World  Bank.  See  International  Bank 
World  Food  Program,  U.N.   (Roosevelt),  130,  421 
World  Health  Organization: 

Accomplishments,    programs,    and    U.S.    support: 
Bernstein,  272;  Johnson,  333,  334,  505;  Mann, 
785;  Seaborg,  287;  Sisco,  574 
Constitution  of:  Maldive  Islands,  41 
Amendment  to  Article  7:   Burma,  642;   Dahomey, 
509;    Dominican   Republic,   342;    Ghana,   426; 
Guinea,  386;   India,  993;   Ivory  Coast,  Mada- 
gascar,   342;    Kuwait,    Niger,    993;    Rwanda, 
469;  Sierra  Leone,  681;  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
342;   Tunisia,  642;   Upper  Volta,  993;    Yugo- 
slavia, 789;  Zambia,  342 
World  Meteorological  Day   (Johnson),  618 
World    Meteorological    Organization    (Seaborg),    287 
World  Weather  Watch:    Goldberg,   163;   Johnson, 
505,  619 
World  Order  (see  also  World  peace)  : 
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933;  Sisco,  576,  648 
Interdependence    of    modern     world:     Ball,     763; 
Erhard,    48;    Goldberg,    540,    608,    611,    943; 
Gordon,   623;    Humphrey,   527,   770;   Johnson, 
341,    521,    556,    748,    963;    McGhee,    658,    662; 
McNamara,     877;      Rogers,     170;      Roosevelt 
(quoted),  540;  Rusk,  509,  520,  634,  696,  926; 
Sisco,  572 
Moral  force  (Abram),  1029,  1031 
Post-war     boundary     arrangements:      Ball,     240; 

U.  A.  Johnson,  529;   Rusk,  352 
U.S.  responsibilities  and  support:   Goldberg,  944; 
Hare,   671;    Johnson,    187,   364,   835;    McGhee, 
53,  377;  Rusk,  190,  514,  930 
World  Patent  Index,  1010 
World  peace: 

Communist  China,  threat  to   (see  also  Aggression 

and  Communism)  :    Bundy,  316;   Rusk,  567 
Cultural   interchanges,   value    (Johnson),   205 
Free    world    responsibilities:    Ball,    766;    Johnson, 
963;    McGhee,    58,    658;    Roosevelt    (quoted), 
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Germany,  support  for,  654 
Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
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International    law:    Goldberg,    543,    936;    Meeker, 
475;  Rusk,  190 
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World  Peace — Continued 
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man),  1014 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  42,   182,  258,  342,  469, 
510,   549,    591,   592,   681,   682,    721,    789,   910, 
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Zagorin,  Bernard,  718 
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Rhodesia:  Johnson,  915;  Williams,  14,  269 
Petroleum,  U.S.  airlift:  27,  85,  157,  783;  Goldberg, 

716,  988;  Williams,  269 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  342,  642,  682,  721 
Visit  of  ministerial  mission  to  U.S.  and  joint  com- 
munique, 85 
Zimbabwe  African  Peoples  Union,  15 
Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  4,  118c 
Zulu,  A.  G.,  85 
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U.S.  and  Pakistan  Agree  on  Need  for  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  Asian  Conflicts 


President  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  of  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan  made  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States  December  12-16. 
He  met  with  President  Johnson  at  Washing- 
ton December  1U  and  15.  Following  are  an 
exchange  of  greetings  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents on  December  lb,  an  exchange  of  toasts 
at  a  state  dinner  at  the  White  House  that 
evening,  and  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
released  on  December  15. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

White  House  press  release  dated   December  14  ;  as-delivered  text 

President   Johnson 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  welcome 
you  once  more  to  our  shores. 

We  Americans  have  admired  Pakistan's 
rapid  progress  as  a  nation,  and  we  have 
had  particular  respect  for  you  as  the  leader 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  progress  over  the 
past  7  years. 

It   is   also  a   great   satisfaction   for   me, 


personally,  to  have  you  here  with  us  at  this 
time.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  hospitality 
which  my  wife  and  I  received  during  our 
visit  to  Pakistan  4  years  ago.  It  seemed  to 
me  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States  have  very  much  in  com- 
mon. For  one  thing,  each  of  our  countries 
began  as  what  most  people  called  "an  im- 
practical experiment."  No  one  expected  us 
to  survive.  Yet  here  we  are. 

I  remember,  most  gratefully,  how  much 
at  home  I  was  made  to  feel  on  my  visit  to 
your  country.  I  also  recall  my  feelings  when 
you  addressed  the  legislature  of  my  home 
State  back  in  1961.  Mr.  President,  I  don't 
know  whether  you  felt  equally  at  home  on 
that  occasion,  but  I  remember  thinking  at 
the  time  that  you  could  have  had  a  very 
great  future  in  American  politics. 

So  we  do  have,  I  think,  much  in  common. 
We  have  also  had  our  differences.  Yet  I 
hope  that  the  bonds  which  unite  us  are  far 
stronger  than  any  temporary  disagree- 
ments. 
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Both  of  our  nations  are  dedicated  to 
government  by,  and  for,  the  people. 

Both  you  and  we,  each  in  our  own  way, 
are  trying — trying  so  hard — to  provide  a 
fuller  life  for  all  of  our  people.  We,  in 
America,  admire  Pakistan's  efforts  to  this 
end,  and  we  have  sought  to  work  with  them. 

We  also  agree,  I  know,  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  all  of  our  efforts  really  depends 
upon  the  restoration  of  peace  and  stability, 
not  only  in  Asia  but  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

I  am  quite  confident  that,  working  to- 
gether with  the  millions  of  others  who 
share  these  ideals,  we  will  ultimately  reach 
our  goal.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  the  discus- 
sions which  we  are  about  to  have  will  bring 
us — and  the  world — one  step  closer  to 
that  common  objective. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  delighted  to  have 
you  here  this  morning.  We  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  stay  in  our  country,  and  we 
certainly  want  you  to  know  that  we  warmly 
welcome  you  as  our  friend. 

President   Ayub   Khan 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the 
warm  welcome  you  have  given  me  and  my 
party,  and  also  for  the  gracious  words  you 
used  for  the  progress  that  Pakistan  has 
made  during  the  last  few  years. 

May  I  say  that  we  got  our  independence 
after  150  years  of  British  rule  18  years  ago, 
and  when  I  became  responsible  for  running 
the  country,  my  main  concern  was  to  do 
such  things  which  would  improve  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  people  and  give  them 
hope  for  a  better  future. 

Now  for  a  country  like  yours,  which 
started  much  earlier,  perhaps  such  things 
are  simpler — also  simpler  perhaps  because 
of  your  vast  resources.  But  for  us,  we  had 
to  establish  the  infrastructure  of  all  de- 
scriptions to  be  able  to  embark  on  the  road 
to  progress. 

And  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  we  made  considerable  progress.  And  I 
also  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 


thanking  your  Government  and  you,  sir, 
and  your  people,  for  the  very  generous  as- 
sistance you  gave  us  in  these  endeavors. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  again  in 
Washington.  It  reminds  me,  first  of  all,  of 
my  last  visit  when  the  President,  as  Vice 
President,  under  no  obligation  on  him  to 
waste  his  time  on  me,  he  very  kindly,  and 
his  lady,  took  me  to  the  ranch,  and  the 
amount  of  affection  and  the  amount  of  hos- 
pitality they  showed,  I  can  never  forget  in 
my  life  and  I  keep  on  repeating  it  to  my 
people  in  Pakistan.  I  come  here  again ;  I  am 
looking  forward  to  meeting  you,  sir,  and 
discussing  with  you  our  mutual  problems, 
and  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
several  other  good  friends  of  Pakistan  here 
in  Washington  and  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  world 
which  are  troubled,  which  are  under  stress; 
so  is  our  part  of  the  world.  Unfortunately 
there  has  been  a  war,  a  short  war,  but  a 
sharp  war  and  bloody  war.  The  peace  there 
hangs  on  a  very  thin  thread  of  cease-fire. 

I  know  you  are  far  away,  but  you,  as  the 
greatest  country  today,  have  an  obligation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  sir,  that  your  Government,  under 
your  dynamic  and  powerful  leadership,  will 
lend  its  full  support  toward  the  resolution 
of  the  problems  which  are  besetting  us. 

We  can't  afford  wars.  We  can't  afford 
tensions.  Our  task  is  difficult.  Our  task  is 
to  do  something  for  humanity.  Our  task  is 
to  search  for  peace.  And  we,  in  Pakistan, 
certainly  make  every  endeavor  to  be  able  to 
make  our  contribution  toward  peace  on 
honorable  and  reasonable  terms. 

Sir,  again  I  thank  you  for  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  I  am  happy  to  see  after  your  very 
serious  operation  you  are  looking  so  well  and 
you  are  regaining  your  health,  and  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  completely  recover  soon,  be- 
cause the  responsibility  you  hold — not  only 
on  behalf  of  your  own  people  but  on  behalf 
of  the  largest  part  of  the  world — is  so  great 
that  your  health  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  us  all. 

Thank  you,  sir. 
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EXCHANGE   OF   TOASTS 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  14  ;  as-delivered  text 

President   Johnson 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen : 

There  is  no  need  to  say  how  very  pleased 
we  are,  Mr.  President,  to  welcome  you  to 
this  house  this  evening.  The  President  of 
Pakistan  comes  on  a  new  visit,  but  he  is  a 
very  old  friend.  This  is  his  third  journey 
here  as  head  of  a  young  state  already  grown 
to  world  importance. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  President,  for  honoring  us  with  your 
distinguished  Ambassador  [Ghulam]  Ah- 
med and  his  charming  wife,  whom  we  enjoy 
very  much.  We  are  also  particularly  pleased 
that  we  could  renew  acquaintances  with 
your  former  Ambassador,  your  present  For- 
eign Secretary  [Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto].  I  ob- 
served that  perhaps  when  he  was  Ambas- 
sador and  I  was  Vice  President  we  were 
doing  a  little  better  job  with  our  relations 
than  we  are  in  our  new  positions.  But  it 
just  shows  you  what  happens  to  people 
when  they  get  promoted. 

President  Ayub  and  I  have  a  great  deal 
in  common,  just  as  our  peoples  share  many 
values  and  many  dreams. 

President  Ayub  is  a  rancher,  as  I  am.  His 
home  district  is  country  much  like  Johnson 
City,  Blanco  County,  where  I  live.  He  also 
has  a  special  bond  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and, 
for  that  matter,  all  lovers  of  beauty  in  this 
land.  President  Ayub  is  building  a  new  cap- 
ital for  his  country,  just  as  we  are  trying 
to  rebuild  and  beautify  ours. 

With  so  much  to  share  it  is  not  surprising 
that  President  Ayub  and  I  found  our  talks 
today  fruitful.  They  will  continue  in  the 
evening,  and  we  hope  for  more  extended  ses- 
sions tomorrow. 

We  share  the  basic  values  and  beliefs: 
man's  fundamental  dignity  and  worth,  a 
love  of  liberty,  a  pride  of  excellence,  pursuit 
of  beauty  and  truth,  a  vision  of  a  better  and 
a  fuller  life  for  all  human  beings. 

I  have  recalled  a  courageous  and  a  com- 


passionate appeal  made  by  President  Ayub 
in  a  broadcast  back  in  1963.  He  said  then 
— and  I  quote : 

Hatred  and  anger  fan  the  fires  of  hell  in  human 
minds.  Why  not  put  them  out?  It  is  nobler  and 
better  for  one's  own  happiness  to  live  on  terms  of 
friendliness  with  others. 

And  so  tonight  we  share  the  greatest 
hunger  and  the  most  burning  thirst  of  all. 
We  want  so  much  to  find  peace  in  the 
world.  We  want  so  much  to  bring  peace  to 
Asia  and  peace  to  all  the  other  countries 
that  are  troubled.  We  want  peace  not  only 
in  our  time  but  peace  for  all  time.  We  want 
peace.  And  we  shall  work  every  minute,  day 
and  night,  for  peace. 

President  Ayub  visits  us  as  the  architect 
of  his  country's  inspiring  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic emancipation.  And  nowhere  have  we 
observed  a  better  administrative  effort.  To- 
day Pakistan  surges  forward  in  a  very  great 
adventure — and  Dave  Bell  [AID  Adminis- 
trator David  E.  Bell]  will  talk  to  you  about 
it  for  hours  if  you  will  listen  to  him,  be- 
cause we  are  very  thrilled  to  observe  the 
economic  advances  and  the  other  results  that 
the  leadership  of  President  Ayub  and  his 
associates  provide  and  inspire.  We  all  must 
rededicate  our  very  best  efforts  to  conquer- 
ing the  curses  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
illiteracy,  the  human  and  physical  problems 
that,  as  President  Ayub  has  said,  and  I 
quote  him  again,  "cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
magic  wand  of  just  freedom  alone." 

So  Mr.  President,  with  your  permission  I 
am  sending  a  very  high-level  team  of  medi- 
cal teachers  and  scientists  shortly  to  your 
country  of  Pakistan.  This  team  will  be  led 
by  the  President's  Science  Adviser,  my  own 
trusted  counselor,  Dr.  Donald  Hornig.  Its 
mission  will  be  to  work  with  your  own  med- 
ical authorities  in  instituting  a  very  broad 
improvement  in  medical  training  and 
working  with  all  of  your  fine  people  in  the 
attempt  to  improve  rural  health  and  public 
health  among  your  fellow  countrymen. 

This  will  be  a  beginning.  If  our  purposes 
are  as  one,  we  can  continue  and  expand  the 
dynamic  partnership  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  Together  we  can  press  the  battle 
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against  waterlogging  and  salinity,  against 
devastating  cyclones,  cholera,  heart  and  eye 
disease.  Together,  as  friends  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  can  improve  weath- 
er forecasting,  and  improve  flood  warnings, 
and  multiply  housing  programs  such  as  the 
Korangi  project  that  I  visited  in  1961  when 
I  met  my  good  friend  the  cameldriver.  He 
came  to  this  country,  and  he  spread  good 
will  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  he 
is  remembered  most  affectionately  by  all 
who  met  him.  We  can  speed  in  many  ways 
the  transition  from  a  subsistence  economy 
to  a  life  of  plenty  and  a  life  of  purpose  for 
every  Pakistani. 

This  has  been  a  stimulating  and  inspir- 
ing day  for  me.  It  is  always  so  when  I  am 
in  your  presence. 

So  tonight,  here  in  this,  the  first  house 
of  our  land,  I  would  like  to  ask  those  friends 
of  mine  whom  I  have  asked  to  come  here 
from  various  parts  of  this  country — Cali- 
fornia to  New  York — to  raise  our  glasses  to 
salute  the  spirit  and  the  success  of  the  Pak- 
istan nation  and  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
the  great  President  of  Pakistan,  Mohammed 
Ayub  Khan. 

President  Ayub   Khan 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Your  Ex- 
cellencies, ladies  and  gentlemen : 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  warm  recep- 
tion given  to  me  and  my  party  and  by 
your  great  hospitality  tonight.  You  are  a 
generous  man.  I  am  only  talking  to  a  friend 
now.  May  I  have  the  liberty  of  doing  so 
with  a  great  heart. 

I  am  so  very  happy  that  this  great  coun- 
try has  a  man  like  you,  sir,  at  its  head,  and 
that  is  how  it  should  be.  It  is  only  people 
with  large  hearts,  broad  understanding,  for- 
giveness, and  so  on,  that  can  tackle  the 
sort  of  responsibilities  that  devolve  on  you 
— not  only  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  your 
country,  but,  in  fact,  on  behalf  of  the  world 
even,  because  you  are  the  head  of  the 
mightiest  country  in  the  world. 

As  far  as  Pakistan  is  concerned — the 
people    in    Pakistan    are    concerned — there 


Cyclone  Victims  in  Pakistan 
To  Receive  U.S.   Relief  Funds 

Department  Statement i 

The  Charge  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Pakistan,  William  I.  Cargo,  today  informed 
the  Acting  Foreign  Minister,  Agha  Shahi, 
that  he  was  making  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  the  equivalent  of  $25,000  of 
U.S.  Government  funds  as  an  immediate  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from 
the  cyclone  which  struck  Chittagong,  Cox's 
Bazaar,  and  the  offshore  islands  December  15. 
Mr.  Cargo  was  acting  in  response  to  reports 
of  extensive  loss  of  life  and  material  damage 
caused  by  cyclonic  winds  and  high  waters. 

The  money  is  being  given  for  immediate  re- 
lief purposes.  Mr.  Cargo  further  expressed 
the  regret  and  deep  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  respect  to  the  loss  of  life,  suf- 
fering, and  damage  resulting  from  this  cyclone. 
He  further  stated  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment stood  ready  to  consider  additional 
emergency  assistance  if  needed. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Dec.  16 
by  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  News. 


have  been  very  friendly  and  warm  relations 
between  our  people.  Lately — and  I  would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  admit  it,  since 
I  was  largely  responsible  for  this  friendship 
and  understanding  between  our  two  coun- 
tries— it  hurts  me  to  say  that  our  relations 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  soiled,  and  I 
think  that  has  happened  because  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  each  other's  difficulties 
and  problems. 

You  have  certain  obligations  and  certain 
problems  which  you  are  facing,  of  which 
we  are  aware.  We  have  certain  difficulties 
in  the  location  and  the  situation  in  which 
we  live.  You  have  been  very  generous  and 
kind  to  invite  me  to  come  to  your  country  to 
see  you  and  talk  to  you  in  heart-to-heart 
fashion.  And  I  have  with  all  sincerity  and 
honesty  put  to  you  our  problems,  and  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  tell  me  your 
problems. 

I  think  that  in  countries  like  yours  and 
mine,  situated  so  far  away,  with  different 
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sorts  of  obligations,  locations,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  friendships  can  be  maintained 
— and  they  must  be  maintained.  And  the 
way  to  maintain  them  is  to  bear  friendship 
with  friendship  and  understand  each  other's 
difficulties,  and  don't  do  anything  which  is 
against  the  interests  of  a  friendly  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  if  that  prin- 
ciple is  observed — we  certainly  will  observe 
it,  sir — there  is  no  reason  why  our  friend- 
ship should  not  continue. 

Your  country  and  your  people  have  in 
many  ways  been  assisting  us,  and  I  am 
the  first  one  to  admit  it.  Not  only  do  I  do 
so  in  my  heart  but  I  do  so  in  front  of  my 
people.  And  it  has  been  a  very  stimulating 
experience  for  our  mutual  relationship. 

We  regained  our  independence  after  a 
long  time.  In  a  period  when  the  world  has 
shrunk,  peoples'  expectations  have  risen. 
They  want  the  good  things  of  life  quickly. 
Demands  on  government,  therefore,  have 
increased  enormously.  After  all,  it  takes 
time  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  and  the 
best  effort  in  the  world  to  produce  results. 

The  people  are  not  prepared  to  wait.  They 
are  impatient.  Therefore  there  is  great  pres- 
sure, tremendous  pressure,  in  our  country 
to  produce  results  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  We  have  been,  in  our  humble  way, 
trying  to  improve  the  conditions  of  our 
people  and  remove  sufferings  and  wants, 
and  so  on. 

I  think  we  made  a  considerable  success  in 
that.  One  lesson  I  learned  from  that  was 
that  the  people  really  try  to  improve  their 
lot  once  they  are  given  the  right  direction 
and  the  opportunity. 

Lately,  unfortunately,  we  have  been  be- 
deviled with  a  major  conflict.  My  own  hope 
and  prayer  is  that  we  shall  be  able  to  over- 
come. My  endeavor  always  has  been  to  live 
in  peace  with  our  neighbors,  especially  with 
our  big  neighbor  India.  They  have  tremen- 
dous problems,  and  we  have  tremendous 
problems. 

We  need  peace.  We  need  peace  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  peace  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  doing  a  very  noble  task  of  improving  the 
lot  of  our  people. 


In  that  connection,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you,  sir,  for  sending  this  mission  out.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  appreciated,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  get  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion from  our  people  and  they  will  benefit 
by  their  experience. 

The  last  time  I  was  here  President  Ken- 
nedy and  I  had  long  discussions.  I  mentioned 
to  him  about  this  problem  of  waterlogging 
and  salinity  in  West  Pakistan.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  know  the  circumstances 
there.  Our  agriculture  is  totally  artificial  in 
West  Pakistan.  It  is  dependent  on  artificial 
irrigation.  I  think — I  don't  know  whether 
I  am  right  in  saying — but  it  is  probably  the 
biggest,  shall  we  say,  artificially  irrigated 
area  in  the  world  in  one  block — some  32 
million  acres  of  land.  And  through  this 
process  of  irrigation  the  water  table  has 
gone  out,  the  salts  have  come  up,  and  we 
were  facing  tremendous  problems.  And  he 
was  good  enough  to  send  a  team  of  scientists 
out,  and  they  have  done,  in  conjunction  with 
our  people,  a  tremendous  job.  I  am  sure  if 
your  set  of  people  come  they  will  have  a 
second  look  at  these  things.  We  made  a  start 
in  this  project,  and  we  made  a  great  success. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this  offer. 
Our  effort  really  is  to  do  the  very  best  we 
can  for  our  people. 

We  also  find  that  our  population  is  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  which  is  not  acceptable  and 
which  can  create  serious  problems.  That  is 
another  thing  that  we  are  putting  our  major 
efforts  on. 

Similarly  with  our  agriculture,  and  so  on, 
results  have  been  very  heartening.  And  so 
any  advice  and  assistance  of  that  nature 
will  be  most  welcome,  in  keeping  with  the 
wishes  and  the  desires  and  endeavors  of  the 
people. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  after  your  major 
operation — apparently  it  has  been  a  very 
serious  one — you  are  looking  so  well  and 
regaining  your  health.  I  hope  you  will  re- 
gain your  full  vigor. 

May  I  say  that  the  talk  we  had  together 
has  been  very  exhilarating  for  me.  You  have 
been  patient  enough  to  listen  to  me,  and  I 
do  hope  that  you  will  be  convinced  of  my 
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sincerity.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  approach, 
but  you  can  be  assured  of  my  sincerity  of 
approach. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  understand 
each  other's  difficulties  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  friendship  can't  last  forever. 

So  I  thank  you  for  all  the  understanding 
you  have  given  me  and  us  all,  and  this  warm 
welcome  and  great  hospitality,  and  also 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you 
again.  It  has  done  my  soul  a  lot  of  good. 

So,  in  return  for  that,  may  I  ask  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  join  me  in  drinking  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  sir. 


TEXT   OF   JOINT   COMMUNIQUE 

White    House    press    release    dated    December    15 

President  Johnson  and  President  Ayub 
have  had  frank,  wide-ranging,  and  produc- 
tive talks  for  the  past  2  days.  President 
Ayub's  visit  has  given  the  two  Presidents 
the  opportunity  to  renew  their  warm  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  to  recall  with  pleas- 
ure their  respective  visits  to  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States  in  1961. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  at  length 
recent  events  in  South  Asia,  including  the 
tragic  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
In  this  context,  they  reaffirmed  their  Gov- 
ernments' support  for  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  of  September  20,  1965,1 
in  all  its  parts,  as  well  as  the  resolutions 
adopted  on  September  27  2  and  November  5, 
1965.3 

President  Johnson  reaffirmed  that  the 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  world 
peace  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Pakistan  and  expressed  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
Pakistan's  economic  and  social  development. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1965,  p.  608. 

3  U.N.  doc.  S/RES/214   (1965). 

3  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1965,  p.  957. 


President  Ayub  reaffirmed  the  importance 
that  Pakistan  attaches  to  a  close  and  coop- 
erative relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  expressed  the  continuing  desire  of  hi3 
Government  to  contribute  to  this  objective. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  need 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  all  outstanding 
differences  between  India  and  Pakistan,  so 
that  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  subcontinent  would  not  be  waste- 
fully  diverted  from  their  efforts  to  meet 
their  vitally  important  social  and  economic 
problems. 

Within  the  context  of  a  review  of  world- 
wide developments,  the  two  Presidents  dis- 
cussed in  depth  the  problem  of  achieving 
peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  conflicts  in  that 
area  would  be  peacefully  resolved.  They 
agreed  that  their  diplomatic  representatives 
would  remain  in  close  touch  on  these  wider 
and  critical  Asian  problems. 


North  Atlantic  Council 
Meets  at  Paris 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regu- 
lar ministerial  meeting  at  Paris  December 
14-16.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  com- 
munique issued  at  Paris  on  December  16,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 


TEXT  OF   COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  293  dated  December   17 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Min- 
isterial session  in  Paris  on  the  14th,  15th  and 
16th  December,  1965. 

2.  In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  inter- 
national affairs,  the  Ministers  reviewed  the 
whole  field  of  East- West  relations. 

3.  In  pursuit  of  their  common  objective  of 
ensuring  peace  and  security,  the  members 
of  NATO  have  promoted  and  extended  their 
contacts  and  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
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They  will  continue  to  seek  an  improvement  in 
their  relations  with  these  countries.  The 
Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  that  these 
efforts  had  met  with  some  degree  of  re- 
sponse, mainly  in  the  sphere  of  bilateral  re- 
lations. 

4.  Although  no  major  crises  had  arisen 
in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
oppose  a  settlement  of  the  cardinal  issues 
between  East  and  West.  Such  a  settlement, 
which  must  safeguard  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned,  remains  one  of  the 
essential  objectives  of  the  Alliance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Ministers  also  noted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  devote  an  increas- 
ing share  of  its  economic  and  technical  re- 
sources to  military  purposes. 

5.  In  this  situation  the  Ministers  em- 
phasized their  determination  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  Alliance  and  to  ensure  its 
collective  defense. 

6.  The  Council  noted  with  regret  that  no 
progress  had  been  made  towards  overcom- 
ing the  division  of  Germany.  The  accusations 
leveled  against  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  do  not  make  a  solution  any  easier. 
Rejecting  these  accusations,  the  Council  re- 
affirmed that  a  just  and  peaceful  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Germany  can  be  reached 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. They  also  reaffirmed  that  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many is  the  only  German  Government  freely 
and  legitimately  constituted  and  therefore 
entitled  to  speak  for  Germany  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  German  people  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  With  regard  to  Berlin,  the 
Alliance  stands  by  the  terms  of  its  Declara- 
tion of  16th  December,  1958.1 

7.  Turning  to  problems  outside  the  At- 
lantic area,  the  Ministers  noted  that  tension 
had  diminished  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
But  in  Southeast  Asia  conflicts  continued. 
With  regard  to  Viet-Nam,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  that  the 
United  States,  while  determined  to  fulfill 
its  commitments,  remained  ready  to  enter 
without  preconditions   into  negotiations  to 


end  the  war.  He  recapitulated  the  views  of 
his  government  as  to  the  bases  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  The  United  Kingdom  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Defense  outlined  British 
policy  on  the  subject  of  Rhodesia  and  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  support  re- 
ceived from  the  Allied  Governments.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  further  concerted  ac- 
tion by  members  of  the  Alliance.  Consul- 
tations will  continue  not  only  on  these  prob- 
lems but  also  on  those  to  which  several 
Ministers  drew  attention,  arising  out  of  the 
policies  pursued  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

8.  The  Ministers  reaffirmed  the  concern 
of  their  governments  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  continuing  progress  of 
the  developing  countries. 

9.  The  Ministers  reaffirmed  that  the 
achievement  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  international  con- 
trol remained  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tives of  their  governments.  They  expressed 
their  regret  that  so  little  progress  had  been 
made  towards  this  end.  They  viewed  with 
concern  the  potential  danger  of  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  They  agreed  that  this  problem  should 
be  kept  under  constant  review  and  that  the 
search  should  be  continued  for  ways  of  avert- 
ing the  danger.  The  Ministers  welcomed  the 
recent  decision  to  convene  periodical  meet- 
ings in  NATO  in  order  to  intensify  the  ex- 
amination of  detailed  technical  aspects  of 
arms  control  and  for  the  exploration  of  new 
possibilities  for  progress  in  disarmament. 

10.  The  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  made  in  studies  of  the  inter- 
related questions  of  strategy,  force  require- 
ments and  resources,  which  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  Ministers  at  their  session  in 
Ottawa  in  May  1963.2  Force  goals  for  the 
period  1965  through  1970  are  being  worked 
out,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  de- 
signed to  secure  a  closer  alignment  between 
NATO  military  requirements  and  national 
force    plans    within    the    agreed    strategic 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  4. 


s  For  text  of  communique,  see  ibid.,  June  10,  1963, 
p.  895. 
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concept  of  a  forward  defense  posture. 
They  accepted  in  principle  the  introduction 
of  new  procedures  designed  to  improve  the 
annual  process  of  reviewing  the  defense  ef- 
forts of  member  countries  and  agreeing 
upon  their  force  contributions.  These  pro- 
cedures, by  projecting  Alliance  force  goals 
and  country  plans  five  years  ahead  each 
year,  are  designed  to  enhance  the  capacity 
of  the  Alliance  to  adapt  its  defense  plans 
to  changes  both  in  military  technology  and 
in  the  international  situation. 

11.  The  Ministers  instructed  the  Council 
in  permanent  session  to  review  the  organi- 
zational and  financial  basis  of  the  Allied 
Command  Europe  Mobile  Force. 

12.  The  Secretary  General,  as  chairman  of 
a  Special  Committee  of  Defense  Ministers, 
made  a  progress  report  to  the  Council.  The 
Ministers  had  a  discussion  on  this  report. 

13.  The  Ministers  approved  a  resolution 
inviting  the  Council  in  permanent  session 
to  set  up  a  program  for  defense  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  for  1965  with  the 
participation  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  member  countries,  and  to  ensure 
that  the  commitments  taken  in  this  respect 
are  implemented  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay. At  the  Ministerial  meeting  in  the  Spring 
of  1966,  the  Council  in  permanent  session 
will  report  on  the  implementation  of  this 
program,  and  submit  proposals  for  a  pro- 
gram for  1966  in  the  light  of  relevant  de- 
fense planning  studies. 

14.  The  Ministers  heard  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  General  on  his  activities  under  the 
"watching  brief"  in  regard  to  Greek-Turkish 
relations  entrusted  to  his  predecessor  by  the 
Council  at  their  meeting  in  The  Hague  in 
May  1964.3  They  confirmed  their  support 
for  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  General 
under  his  "watching  brief"  mission  and 
agreed  that  they  should  continue.  They  also 
reiterated  their  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  reduce  tension  in 
Cyprus  and  reaffirmed  their  determination 
to  contribute  to  bringing  about  a  peaceful, 
agreed  and  equitable  solution  of  the  problem 


"Ibid.,  June  1,  1964,  p.  850. 


in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  Council  en- 
dorsed the  Secretary  General's  plea  for  an 
early  resumption  of  constructive  discussions 
between  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Ministers 
expressed  their  confidence  that  the  parties 
concerned  would  refrain  from  any  action 
prejudicial  to  such  a  solution.  Against  this 
background,  the  Council  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  a  speedy  solution  to  the  financial  and 
other  problems  involved  in  the  continuation 
of  the  United  Nations  peace-keeping  oper- 
ation. 

15.  The  Ministers  approved  a  report  on 
civil  emergency  planning.  They  noted  that  a 
reappraisal  of  civil  emergency  planning  is 
being  conducted  and  reaffirmed  the  impor- 
tance of  such  planning  for  the  protection  of 
the  civil  population. 

16.  The  next  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  at  the  Ministerial  level  will  be 
held,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, in  Brussels  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  1966. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

France 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
French  Republic,  Charles  Lucet,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Johnson  on  De- 
cember 15.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  dated  De- 
cember 15. 

Tanzania 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Michael  Luk- 
umbuzya,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  December  15.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  December  15. 


U.S. -Italian  Exchange  on  North 
Viet-Nam  Contacts  Released 

Follotving  is  a  statement  read  to  news 
correspondents  on  December  17  by  Robert 
J.  McCloskey,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
News,  together  with  the  texts  of  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson  from  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  Amintore  Fanfani,  President  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly;  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Fanfani  from  Secretary  Rusk;  and  a  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  Rusk  from  Mr.  Fanfani. 


STATEMENT   BY  MR.   McCLOSKEY 

You  will  have  seen  the  texts  of  three  let- 
ters: One  is  from  Foreign  Minister  Fanfani 
to  the  President;  one  is  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Foreign  Minister  in  ac- 
knowledgment; and  the  third  is  from  the 
Foreign  Minister  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Over  those  letters,  and  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, the  facts  are  as  follows : 

On  November  20,  1965,  the  President  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  who  is  also 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Amintore  Fan- 
fani, transmitted  to  President  Johnson, 
through  Ambassador  Goldberg  [Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations],  that  letter  in  your  hands.  This 
letter  was  given  urgent  and  careful  study. 

A  few  days  later,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
was  requested  to  inform  Mr.  Fanfani  that 
the  letter  was  being  studied  carefully  and  that 
a  prompt  reply  would  be  forthcoming.  In  the 
same  conversation  Mr.  Fanfani  informed 
Ambassador  Goldberg  that  one  of  the  two 
persons  who  had  reported  talking  in  Hanoi 
was  Professor  [Giorgio]  La  Pira,  a  former 
mayor  of  Florence. 

On  December  4,  the  United  States,  in  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Rusk  to  Mr.  Fanfani, 
responded. 

Now,  the  United  States  has  rejected  no 
proposal.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  attached 
letter,  the  United  States,  consistent  with  the 
President's  desire  to  engage  promptly  in  un- 
conditional   talks,    asked    Foreign    Minister 
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Fanfani  to  pursue  this  matter  further.   And 

1  will   cite   quickly   for   you   the   pertinent 
paragraphs  in  that  letter. 

[Here  Mr.  McCloskey  read  numbered  paragraphs 

2  and  3  of  Secretary  Rusk's  letter.] 

On  December  13  Foreign  Minister  Fan- 
fani informed  Ambassador  Goldberg  that 
the  substance  of  the  United  States  reply 
had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  quali- 
fied representatives  in  order  to  be  for- 
warded to  Hanoi. 

On  this  same  date  Foreign  Minister  Fan- 
fani also  informed  Ambassador  Goldberg 
of  his  belief  that  our  reply  had  already 
reached  Hanoi. 

It  is  now  up  to  Hanoi  to  determine 
whether  it  wishes  to  move  this  question 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 
We  would  welcome  a  straightforward  ex- 
pression of  Hanoi's  view.  We  await  Hanoi's 
reaction. 

TEXTS  OF   LETTERS 

Mr.   Fanfani   to   President   Johnson 

NEW  YORK,  November  20,  1965 
Mr.  President:  In  the  interview  which 
you  graciously  accorded  me  at  the  end  of 
May  you  repeated  anew  your  firm  intention 
to  seek  assiduously  a  negotiated  solution  for 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  in  the 
realization  of  this  noble  purpose,  I  bring  to 
your  attention  the  following : 

On  Thursday,  November  11,  in  Hanoi,  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  the  President  of  the  Council, 
[Pham]  Van  Dong,  expressed  to  two  per- 
sons (known  to  me)  the  strong  desire  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and,  in  summary,  stated — accord- 
ing to  what  they  wrote  me — that  "in  order 
for  the  peace  negotiations  to  come  about, 
there  will  be  necessary  (a)  a  cease-fire  (by 
air,  by  sea,  by  land)  in  the  entire  territory 
of  Vietnam  (north  and  south)  ;  the  cessa- 
tion, that  is,  of  all  belligerent  operations 
(including  therefore  also  the  cessation  of 
debarkation  of  further  American  troops)  ; 
(b)  a  declaration  according  to  which  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  will  be  taken  as 


the  basis  for  the  negotiations — a  declaration 
made  up  of  the  four  points  formulated  by 
Hanoi,  points  that  are  in  reality  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Geneva  text  and  which, 
therefore,  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  point: 
application,  in  other  words,  of  the  Geneva 
Accords." 

The  text  of  the  communication  which  I 
have  received  adds  that  "the  Government  in 
Hanoi  is  prepared  to  initiate  negotiations 
without  first  requiring  actual  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops." 

To  the  same  interlocutors  Ho  Chi  Minh 
said:  "I  am  prepared  to  go  anywhere;  to 
meet  anyone." 

These  are  the  essential  points  that  one  of 
the  two  interlocutors  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Van  Dong  sent  me  in  writing  last  night  and 
which,  in  this  letter  of  mine — confided  to 
Mr.  A.  Goldberg,  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  UN,  so  that  he  can  deliver  it  promptly 
and  confidentially — I  bring  word  for  word 
to  your  attention. 

You  surely  have  other  elements  by  which 
to  judge  the  importance  of  the  above.  As 
President  of  the  20th  Assembly,  as  a  high 
official  of  Italy,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  of  yourself,  I  hope  that 
this  contribution  to  the  sought-for  peaceful 
solution,  always  more  necessary  and  more 
urgent,  may  be  a  useful  one.  And  I  am  at 
your  disposition  for  any  step  that  you  con- 
sider opportune  in  the  matter. 

With   sincere  pleasure  at  your  recovery 
and  with  best  wishes  for  your  high  mission, 
I  send  my  respectful  greetings. 
Yours, 

Amintore  Fanfani 


Secretary  Rusk  to  Mr.  Fanfani 

December  4,  1965 
Dear  Mr.  Fanfani:  My  government  is 
most  grateful  to  you  for  your  help  and  co- 
operation in  transmitting  views  attributed 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  on 
negotiations  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Viet-Nam.  We  have  carefully  examined  the 
suggestions  you  have  conveyed,  and  I  wish 
to  make  the  following  comments : 
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1.  As  it  has  repeatedly  stated,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  enter  into  discussions 
or  negotiations  with  any  government  at 
any  time  without  any  preconditions  what- 
soever.   We  reaffirm  this  willingness. 

2.  Although  there  is  some  ambiguity  in 
the  statement  of  Hanoi's  position,  your 
source  seems  to  indicate  that  Hanoi  would 
agree  that  negotiations  might  be  under- 
taken on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954  without  any  qualifications  or 
conditions.  We  for  our  part  would  be  will- 
ing to  engage  in  negotiations  on  this  basis 
without  any  qualifications  or  conditions. 

3.  The  United  States  does  not,  however, 
agree  with  the  contention  that  the  "four 
points"  advanced  by  Hanoi  constitute  an 
authentic  interpretation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954.  Elements  in  the  four 
points,  notably  the  political  program  of  the 
so-called  National  Liberation  Front,  have 
no  basis  in  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and 
Hanoi's  apparent  insistence  on  a  prior 
declaration  accepting  the  four  points  thus 
appears  both  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Agreements  and  to  require  a  substantive 
condition  to  negotiations.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  prepared  to  include  these  four  points 
for  consideration  in  any  peace  talks  along 
with  any  proposals  which  the  United  States, 
South  Viet-Nam  and  other  governments  may 
wish  to  advance. 

4.  Your  sources  also  mention  another  ap- 
parent Hanoi  condition  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire and  other  measures  prior  to  ne- 
gotiations. The  United  States  would  be 
prepared  for  negotiations  without  the  im- 
position of  any  conditions  of  this  nature. 
However,  if  a  reduction  or  cessation  of 
hostilities  were  to  be  arranged  prior  to  ne- 
gotiations, it  seems  self-evident  that  it 
would  have  to  be  on  an  equitable  and  re- 
ciprocal basis.  If  there  were  a  cessation  of 
certain  military  activities  on  the  one  side, 
there  would  have  to  be  an  equivalent  cessa- 
tion of  military  activities  on  the  other.  The 
formulation  proposed  by  Hanoi's  leaders 
does  not  appear  to  meet  this  test,  for  ex- 
ample, in  that  it  imposes  no  restraint  on  the 
continued  infiltration  of  forces  and  equip- 


ment from  North  to  South  Viet-Nam. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  notes 
the  message  conveyed  that  North  Viet-Nam 
would  not  insist  on  the  actual  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
negotiations.  However,  the  clarification  of 
this  point,  though  not  without  significance 
in  the  light  of  conflicting  public  statements 
by  Hanoi  on  the  subject,  still  leaves  the 
questions  discussed  in  2  and  3  above. 

We  are  thus  far  from  persuaded  that 
statements  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Pham  Van 
Dong  quoted  by  your  Italian  sources  indicate 
a  real  willingness  for  unconditional  nego- 
tiations. We  would  be  pleased,  for  our 
part,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  consid- 
erations set  forth  above  and  perhaps  in 
light  of  any  further  soundings  your  sources 
may  make  with  Hanoi  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter further  with  you.  I  have  asked  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg,  who  bears  this  letter,  to 
make  himself  available  to  you  at  any  time 
for  this  purpose. 

Further,  if  it  develops  following  such 
discussions,  or  further  contact  by  you  with 
your  sources,  that  a  direct  discussion  with 
your  Italian  sources  is  deemed  fruitful,  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  would 
be  authorized  to  meet  with  them  privately. 

Finally,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  you  are 
free  to  draw  on  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
in  any  way  you  may  desire,  in  communicat- 
ing with  your  sources.  We  would  welcome 
your  continuing  assistance  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk 

Mr.  Fanfani  to  Secretary  Rusk 

December  13,  1965 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  received  on  6th 

December   your    letter    which    Ambassador 

Goldberg  had  previously  announced  to  me 

on  November  29. 

The  same  day  I  summarized  in  a  docu- 
ment of  mine  essential  observations  made 
by  you  on  various  points  and  I  have  just 
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received  word  that  on  Wednesday  last — 8th 
December — said  document  has  been  confi- 
dentially delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  quali- 
fied representative  in  order  to  be  forwarded 
to  Hanoi.  I  think,  as  of  today,  said  docu- 
ment has  already  reached  its  final  destina- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  add  I  desire,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  my  person  you  and  the 


American  Government  have  confirmed  in 
your  letter.  I  can  assure  you  that,  as  soon 
as  I  receive  any  reaction  on  the  points  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  I  will  inform  you  im- 
mediately. 

Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
next  week  in  Washington,  I  remain,  Mr. 
Secretary, 

Amintore  Fanfani 


U.S.  Outlines  Interests  in  Southern  Rhodesia 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


In  recent  days  I  have  encountered  some 
misunderstanding  about  what  is  happening 
in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Today,  therefore,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  facts  about  the 
illegal  seizure  of  power  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
by  a  white  minority  regime. 

There  has  been  some  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  Southern  Rhodesian  rebellion, 
important  as  it  is  in  its  own  right,  is  not  of 
direct  interest  to  the  United  States  in  view 
of  our  many  other  important  world  involve- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  flatly  that  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

We  naturally  have  a  stake  in  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Southern  Rhodesia  because  of  our 
traditional  beliefs  that  government  should 
be  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  These  prin- 
ciples are  of  great  importance  to  us,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  matters  of  concern  to 
the  United  States. 


1  Address  made  before  Department  of  State  Post 
No.  68  of  the  American  Legion  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on   Dec.   16    (press  release   291). 


In  addition  to  those  historic  beliefs,  we 
have  other  vital  U.S.  interests  at  stake  in 
Africa.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  a  hard- 
headed,  realistic  position  against  continu- 
ance of  the  illegal  Southern  Rhodesian  re- 
gime because  we  have  an  important  self-in- 
terest in  the  likely  consequences  that  may 
flow  from  the  rash  action  of  a  white  minor- 
ity in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

If  the  rebel  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
successfully  maintains  control  of  4  million 
black  Africans  by  220,000  whites  without 
being  brought  down,  a  whole  chain  of  criti- 
cal consequences  could  be  set  in  motion — all 
of  which  would  affect  the  United  States  di- 
rectly and  indirectly. 

These  are  some  of  those  probable  conse- 
quences : 

This  act  of  illegal  rule  by  a  selfish  minor- 
ity of  220,000  whites  could  jeopardize  the 
rights,  prestige,  and  good  relations  built  up 
and  enjoyed  by  some  1V&  million  other 
whites  of  European  origin — a  term  that  in- 
cludes Americans — who  live  in  areas  of 
Africa  other  than  southern  Africa.  It  would 
put  the  white  man  in  Africa  in  the  same  po- 
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sition,  in  effect,  that  we  would  be  in  in  this 
country  if  we  had  given  Governors  Barnett 
and  Wallace  complete  freedom  of  action  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  suppress  Negro 
Americans  and  to  flout  the  law  of  the  land — 
except  that  in  Southern  Rhodesia  it  would  be 
a  small  minority  imposing  its  control  over  a 
large  majority. 

Unchecked,  the  Southern  Rhodesian  situa- 
tion could  well  lead  to  the  downfall  of  re- 
sponsible, friendly  African  governments — 
whose  leaders  recognize  the  desirability  of 
continuing  black-white  cooperation — and 
their  replacement  by  radical  elements  whose 
hands  would  be  strengthened  by  white  South- 
ern Rhodesian  actions. 

The  failure  to  halt  illegal  minority  rule  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  could  lead  to  our  closest 
ally,  Britain,  losing  its  influence  in  Africa 
and  to  a  waning  of  British  power  through- 
out the  world.  It  almost  certainly  would 
cause  the  loss  of  African  and  other  nonwhite 
members  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  further  significant  consequence  of  a 
runaway  Southern  Rhodesia  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  now  controls  the 
electric  power,  the  coal,  and  the  exit  route 
for  the  700,000  tons  of  copper  which  Zam- 
bia exports  to  the  world  annually.  Britain 
imports  about  one-third  of  Zambia's  copper. 
Zambia  and  the  Congo's  neighboring  Ka- 
tanga region  account  for  25  percent  of  the 
free  world's  copper  supply  and  consequently 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  world 
market. 

Successful  maintenance  of  illegal  minority 
rule  in  Southern  Rhodesia  would  have  addi- 
tional adverse  effects  on  our  own  numerous 
and  specific  interests  in  Africa.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  our  entire  posture  in  Africa  rests 
squarely  on  the  strong  moral  and  material 
support  we  give  African  nations  on  issues  of 
vital  importance  to  them — and,  obviously, 
the  question  of  independence  and  majority 
rule  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  such  an  issue. 
You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  a  poor  political  risk  to  pander  to 
Southern  Rhodesia's  white  minority  regime 
for  any  reason — and  certainly  not  for  in- 
vestment reasons,  as  has  been  suggested  in 


some  quarters,  when  only  $56  million  of  our 
$44.34  billion  worldwide  investment  total  is 
involved — and  $56  million  is  only  about  one- 
twentieth  of  our  investment  in  black  and 
Arab  Africa. 

And,  finally,  the  situation  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  could  trigger  a  bitter  war  along 
racial  lines  in  southern  Africa — a  struggle 
that  could  spread  swiftly  to  other  conti- 
nents. This  could  be  the  gravest  conse- 
quence of  all. 

The  tragedy  of  the  current  situation  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  is  that  it  didn't  have  to 
happen.  Under  British  rule,  black  Southern 
Rhodesians  had  confidence  that  their  po- 
litical rights  would  flow  normally,  as  such 
rights  have  done  in  other  former  British 
colonies. 

While  the  British  did  not  plan  to  initiate 
"one  man,  one  vote"  overnight,  they  did 
propose  to  bring  majority  rule — with  ap- 
propriate safeguards  for  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities— to  Southern  Rhodesia  in  what  they 
considered  a  reasonable  time.  And  in  the 
months  and  years  before  the  illegal  seizure 
of  power  last  November  11,  the  British  de- 
voted strenuous  efforts  and  much  time  to 
attempts  to  direct  white  and  black  Southern 
Rhodesians  toward  a  path  of  reasonableness. 

White  Southern  Rhodesians  also  had  seen 
the  successful  transition  from  white  minor- 
ity rule  to  nonracial  societies  that  had  been 
accomplished  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  In 
fact,  groups  of  prominent  white  citizens  of 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  sent  telegrams  to  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  regime  to  try  to  dis- 
suade Southern  Rhodesians  from  their  col- 
lision course. 

But  to  no  avail.  The  white  minority  was 
convinced  it  could  hold  back  the  tide  of  Af- 
rican nationalism  by  a  selfish  and  ill-con- 
sidered seizure  of  power. 

But  at  best  the  Southern  Rhodesian  whites 
have  bought  only  a  few  fleeting  hours  in 
which  they  can  continue  to  deny  black  Afri- 
cans their  rights.  They  cannot  long  escape 
the  inevitability  of  majority  rule  any  more 
than  they  can  halt  the  passage  of  time. 

The  measures  the  Southern  Rhodesian  re- 
gime is  taking  to  keep  in  power  and  control 
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its  people  are  reminiscent  of  those  adopted 
by  the  totalitarian  regimes  of  the  1930's, 
against  whom  we  fought  in  World  War  II. 

Heavy  press  censorship  has  been  put  into 
effect,  and  Rhodesian  papers  have  appeared 
with  large  blank  white  spaces.  Public  group 
listening  to  so-called  "subversive"  broad- 
casts— the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America, 
for  example — is  illegal.  And  the  Rhodesia 
Herald  no  longer  can  print  BBC  schedules. 

Parliamentary  supporters  of  the  regime 
have  shouted  down  and  suspended  opposi- 
tion. A  state  of  emergency  was  proclaimed 
that  permits  police  to  arrest  people  without 
warrants. 

The  principal  African  nationalist  leaders, 
Joshua  Nkomo  and  Ndabaningi  Sithole — 
along  with  some  1,800  of  their  supporters — 
are  under  detention,  mostly  without  trial. 

A  former  white  Prime  Minister,  Garfield 
Todd,  is  under  house  arrest  for  opposing 
the  regime. 

Leo  Baron,  the  white  legal  adviser  to  one 
of  the  two  principal  African  political  parties, 
the  Zimbabwe  African  Peoples  Union,  has 
been  put  into  prison. 

All  of  these  actions  are  the  trappings  of  a 
police  state. 

Today,  the  misguided  white  Southern 
Rhodesians  have  all  but  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  British  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  has  said  of  them :  "We  can- 
not negotiate  with  these  men  nor  can  they 
be  trusted,  after  the  return  of  constitu- 
tional rule,  with  the  task  of  leading  Rho- 
desia in  paths  of  freedom  and  racial  har- 
mony." 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  believe  that 
Britain,  as  the  sovereign  power  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
halting  the  rebellion  in  its  colony.  Britain 
has,  in  fact,  applied  a  broad  range  of  sanc- 
tions— political,  fiscal,  economic — against 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  see  if  the  situation 
can  be  rectified  by  such  drastic  expedients. 

Speed  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  situation, 
however.  African  nations  already  are  impa- 


tient with  Britain's  choice  of  measures. 
Many  of  them  are  pressing  for  direct  mili- 
tary action.  And  a  few  would  consider  turn- 
ing to  the  Communists  for  help,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  West  is  not  moving  fast 
enough.  Obviously,  the  Communists  would 
be  happy  to  rush  into  this  situation  if  they 
get  a  chance. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  the  extensive  British  sanctions 
would  be  strong  enough  to  bring  down  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  regime.  But  three  in- 
tangibles remain.  Whether  these  sanctions 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  exerting  their 
full  impact  on  Southern  Rhodesia  may  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  South  Africa,  upon  the  preda- 
tory tendencies  of  modern-day  private  buc- 
caneers looking  for  quick  profit,  and  upon 
the  amount  of  patience  and  restraint  ex- 
hibited by  African  nations. 

Because  of  our  own  important  interests  in 
this  matter,  the  United  States  fully  backs 
the  British  Government  in  its  actions.  We 
believe  Britain  will  continue  to  apply  meas- 
ures that  will  be  adequate  to  resolve  the 
situation,  and  we  will  support  those 
measures. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  illegal  Southern  Rhodesian  re- 
gime is  not  a  phenomenon  isolated  to  a  re- 
mote section  of  southern  Africa.  Important 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  solely  a  question  of  whether 
220,000  whites  can  maintain  a  "Governor 
Wallace  type"  of  racial  supremacy  over  4 
million  black  Africans.  Rather,  it  is  a  situa- 
tion that  can  have  serious  repercussions  for 
the  future  of  freedom  in  Africa,  for  other 
whites  in  Africa,  for  independent  African 
governments,  for  Britain,  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  whole  world. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  has  only  one 
course  to  follow — and  that  is  to  help  halt  the 
maintenance  of  an  illegal  regime  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  to  assist  the  British  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  an  orderly  transition 
to  majority  rule. 
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".  .  .  the  United  States  seems  to  come  through  to 
Europe  as  a  great  big  supermarket  in  the  sky  .  .  .  ." 


The  View  From  the  Other  Side 


by  Patricia  Roberts  Harris 
Ambassador  to  Luxembourg  l 


During  a  luncheon  at  the  White  House 
last  summer,  the  guests  were  invited  to  go 
out  on  the  terrace.  Looking  south,  across 
the  Mall,  an  area  which  I  have  known  for 
16  years,  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  What  I  saw  as  I  stood  there 
was  the  panorama  stretching  from  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  to  the  White  House,  a  view 
which  one  can  never  see  unless  one  stands 
at  that  spot.  I  turned  to  the  person  stand- 
ing beside  me  and  said,  "I  have  stood  at  that 
iron  fence  on  many  occasions,  and  I  know 
very  well  this  area,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
the  view  from  the  other  side  was  so  spec- 
tacular." 

I  understood  then  what  Lawrence  Durrell 
sought  to  convey  in  his  Alexandria  Quartet: 
that  the  character  of  men  and  things  and 
places  is  a  matter  not  only  of  the  men  and 
the  things  and  the  places  but  also  of  the  per- 
spective from  which  they  are  seen.  Thus 
one  knows  a  scene  only  in  terms  of  one's 
vantage  point. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  I  will  alter  my 
judgments  about  the  places  I  have  seen  in 
the  last  2  months  as  I  change  the  perspec- 
tive from  which  I  view  them.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  com- 
ments I  make  today  are  the  comments  from 
a  very  new  and  very  brief  view  and  that  I 


1  Address    made    before    the    Women's    National 
Democratic  Club  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  23. 


reserve  the  right  to  change  my  opinion 
when  the  perspective  changes. 

What,  then,  is  the  view  from  the  other 
side? 

One  entering  Europe  as  a  diplomat  is  con- 
scious from  the  moment  of  that  entry  that 
one  enters  both  countries  and  an  idea.  For 
while  we  speak  of  Luxembourg  or  of  France 
or  of  Germany,  we  also  speak  of  Europe.  We 
speak  of  Western  culture,  and  when  we  do 
so,  we  speak  of  European  culture. 

Today,  perhaps  as  never  before,  the  con- 
cept of  Europe,  apart  from  the  individual 
countries,  stirs  men's  hearts  and  minds  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  basis  for  the  present  concern 
and  soul-searching  which  agitates  the  West- 
ern part  of  the  European  Continent  and 
which  also  causes  us,  the  heirs  of  that  con- 
tinent, great  concern.  For  we  Americans, 
though  we  are  Americans,  feel  both  an  in- 
tellectual and  an  emotional  attachment  to 
this  continent  from  which  came  so  many  of 
our  forebears  and  so  many  of  the  seminal 
ideas  which  have  shaped  us  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  people.  Ours  is  the  heritage  of  Rous- 
seau and  Verdi  and  Beethoven  and  Rem- 
brandt and  others  too  numerous  to  name. 

What  does  Europe  look  like  to  this  Amer- 
ican after  2  months?  First  of  all,  as  I  have 
suggested,  it  is  very  much  an  extension  of 
the  world  from  which  one  came.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  significant  differences  and 
some    major    cultural    shocks.     When    one 
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passes  an  Esso  station,  one  reads,  Mettez  un 
tigre  dans  voire  moteur.  And  when  rock 
and  roll  singers  seem  to  be  singing  in  a  for- 
eign language,  it  may  be  a  foreign  language. 
But  other  than  that,  and  the  existence  of 
several  languages  which  everyone  else  seems 
to  speak  and  understand,  life  is  very  much 
the  same. 

But  as  an  American,  one  realizes  how  well 
Hamilton  and  Madison  wrought  when  they 
insisted  upon  an  interstate  commerce  clause 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  how 
important  is  the  provision  for  a  uniform 
system  of  currency.  Because  Europe  is  still 
a  series  of  nations;  unity  is  but  a  concept. 
One  understands,  even  as  one  sees  the  simi- 
larities, the  tremendous  problems  of  moving 
from  a  concept  of  Europe  to  the  reality  of 
Europe.  And  in  the  simple  things — the  lan- 
guage differences,  the  borders  (even  with 
their  easier  access  of  today),  and  the  mul- 
tiple currencies — one  understands  the 
tedium  of  detail  and  the  problems  of  habit 
that  must  be  overcome  before  the  concept 
of  unity  and  union  can  become  reality. 

And  what  of  Luxembourg?  Luxembourg 
is  clearly  an  ideal  place  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate Europe.  999  square  miles,  a  half  hour 
from  any  of  three  bordering  countries,  and  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours  to  all  the  others,  it  is 
a  nation  1,002  years  old,  set  among  its 
neighbors  with  an  ease  and  an  integrity  of 
personality  which  respects  the  rights  of 
others  and  demands  no  more  than  the  same 
for  itself. 

It  is  a  country  which  remembers  with 
quiet  gratitude  and  enduring  affection  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  liberating  it 
after  two  great  wars.  As  a  consequence, 
the  people  of  Luxembourg  love  and  respect 
the  United  States  and  see  in  each  American 
a  representative  of  a  country  to  which  Lux- 
embourg owes  a  great  deal,  a  debt  which,  I 
suspect,  they  will  never  forget. 

In  many  ways  Luxembourg  is  an  asset 
for  the  United  States  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  Luxembourgers  respect  what  we 
are  and  love  us  for  it,  without  any  wish  to 
imitate    us    and    without    any   hostility    or 


jealousy.  Luxembourg  has  been  blessed 
with  leaders  who  are  extraordinarily  able 
persons  who  exert  an  influence  on  Euro- 
pean affairs  far  beyond  what  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  size  of  the  country.  Luxem- 
bourg and  its  people  are  kindly,  pragmatic, 
and  democratic.  In  many  ways  Luxem- 
bourgers are  very  much  like  Americans, 
which  may  explain  why  there  are  between 
200,000  and  400,000  Luxembourgers  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Reality   Is  Not  Believable 

And  what  of  the  United  States  from  the 
other  side?   How  do  we  look  from  abroad? 

The  thing  that  has  surprised  me  most  has 
been  the  paucity  of  news  about  the  full 
range  of  American  life  in  European  com- 
munication media ;  in  short,  the  lack  of  a  full 
view  of  the  United  States  in  Europe.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  is  the  unusual,  the 
bizarre,  and  the  dramatic  which  tend  to  be 
reported  in  European  newspapers  and  on 
European  television.  I  have  seen  very  little 
of  day-to-day  American  activity  in  politics, 
in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  or  in  education. 

We  readers  of  the  Washing-ton  Post  and 
of  the  Washington  Star  and  of  the  New 
York  Times  are,  in  my  judgment,  infinitely 
better  informed  about  European  politics  and 
politicians,  and  of  European  arts  and  science, 
than  is  the  average  European  citizen  about 
the  United  States.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  seems  to  come  through  to  Europe  as 
a  great  big  supermarket  in  the  sky  with 
some  outstanding  unresolved  problems  and 
with  inexplicable  conflicting  points  of  view. 

Those  things  which  call  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States  are  those  which 
seem  to  demonstrate  our  inability  to  solve 
our  own  problems.  I  suspect  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  that  the  reality  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  too  good  to  be 
true.  Most  Americans — four-fifths  by  our 
own  figures — live  extraordinarily  well,  with 
an  automobile  or  two,  a  television  set  or  two, 
a  bathroom  or  two,  clothes  beyond  number, 
and  enough  money  to  travel  to  Europe,  not 
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by  the  hundreds  but  by  the  thousands.  The 
reality  apparent  to  Europe  on  the  affluence 
of  Americans  is  not  believable.  Therefore, 
there  must  be  a  joker  in  the  deck,  and 
understandably,  with  the  usual  human  skep- 
ticism, Europe  looks  for  the  joker.  Europe 
looks  for  that  which  proves  that  the  United 
States  is,  in  fact,  too  good  to  be  true. 

In  a  sense,  although  the  Europeans  them- 
selves do  not  understand  this,  our  racial 
problems,  our  continuing  poverty,  yes,  even 
our  very  discussion  of  what  our  role  should 
be  in  international  affairs,  show  that  we 
are  not  quite  what  we  say  we  are,  that  we 
do  have  problems  which  make  us  human  and 
which  prove  our  system  fallible.  I  have  dis- 
covered this  to  be  true  particularly  on  the 
racial  question,  which  is  one  which  stirs 
Europe,  not  because  Europe  does  not  under- 
stand the  problem  but  because,  under  the 
theory  of  our  system,  we  should  not  have  it. 
Its  continued  existence  seems  to  prove  that 
our  system  does  not  work,  that  it  is  too  good 
to  be  true. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
American  problems  which  confuse  Euro- 
peans, because  our  problems  are  similar.  It 
is  the  inability  to  solve  them  which  they 
cannot  understand. 

The  answer,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  racial 
question  and  to  similar  questions  is  to  pre- 
sent the  view  that  cannot  be  ignored,  that 
of  the  solution  of  our  problems.  Appoint- 
ments such  as  my  own  help.  So  successful 
has  it  been,  in  my  case,  that  some  news- 
paper reporters  are  a  little  embarrassed 
about  raising  the  question  of  United  States 
racial  problems  with  me.  The  presence  in 
Europe  of  integrated  American  troops  is  an- 
other answer.  The  continued  good  health  of 
our  economy,  the  improvement  of  objective 
conditions  of  life  of  our  people,  are  the 
proof  that  our  system  works  for  everybody. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  the  sense  that, 
at  this  moment,  there  is  understanding  and 
approval  of  our  foreign  policy.  Viet-Nam 
troubles  those  to  whom  I  have  talked,  but 
as  it  troubles  those  of  us,  the  majority  of 
us  who  are  committed  to  it:  They  are  con- 
cerned that  those  with  whom  we  are  locked 


in  battle  understand  our  determination  to 
meet  our  commitments. 

And  I  think,  too,  that  today  there  is  basic 
understanding  and  approval  of  the  way  we 
are  handling  our  troublesome  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

After  2  months  I  am  convinced  that  the 
appropriate  posture  for  the  United  States  in 
convincing  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  believable,  and  that  the  reality 
of  America  is  a  reality  and  not  a  promise, 
is  to  continue,  with  as  much  vigor  as  we  can 
marshal,  to  work  to  solve  our  problems  at 
home.  For  underneath  all  of  the  concern  and 
the  criticism,  I  suspect,  is  a  deep  wish  that 
we  in  the  United  States  in  fact  be  able  to 
solve  our  problems,  because  if  we  do  there  is 
hope  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  solve  its 
problems  too. 

For  we  Americans  have  had  a  unique  ex- 
perience as  a  nation.  As  I  said  at  a  meeting 
of  youth  groups  at  the  Embassy  a  few  weeks 
ago,  there  is  in  American  experience  an 
empathy  for  the  experience  of  all  other  na- 
tions, for,  wherever  they  are,  we  have  been 
there  too  within  the  last  300  years. 

We  started  as  colonies,  dependent  upon 
and  under  the  command  of  a  great  metro- 
politan nation.  Therefore  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  all  colonies  and  all  people  wish- 
ing to  be  free. 

We  went  through  a  period  as  an  under- 
developed nation  seeking  its  industrial  rev- 
olution, its  place  in  the  sun.  We  had  our  own 
dissent  as  a  new  nation — what  I  might  call 
our  Katanga — in  the  Civil  War.  We  thus 
understand  the  growing  pains  of  new  na- 
tions. 

We  have  had  also  our  relationship  to  de- 
pendent territories,  and  we  have  understood 
the  need  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  a  colonial  power,  as,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  Philippines. 

We  are  now  a  great  and  mighty  industrial 
power,  a  world  political  leader.  We  have  had, 
in  fact,  all  the  experiences  of  nationhood 
which  history  has  provided. 

And  yet  with  it  all  we  have  kept  as  the 
transcendent  value  our  belief  in  freedom, 
freedom  as  a  general  concept  and  as  it  spe- 
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cifically  relates  to  the  right  of  individuals  to 
realize  the  best  that  is  within  themselves. 
This  is  the  promise  of  the  United  States,  a 
promise  which  has  been  kept  for  many  of  us. 
This  is  the  promise  sought  today  by  most  of 
the  world. 

As  I  have  lived  for  2  months  away  from 
the  United  States  and  yet  representing  it,  I 
have  realized  more  and  more  that  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  decisions  made  in  this  country 
that  will  determine  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
whole  world,  not  because  we  wish  to  impose 
these  decisions  upon  others  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  exemplary  value  of  a  nation 
"so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,"  with  its  di- 
verse peoples,  races,  and  religions  demon- 
strating their  ability  together  to  solve  their 
problems,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  human  beings. 

A   Diplomat's  Wish 

As  a  diplomat,  after  2  months,  I  would 
wish  for  the  following : 

First,  for  more  ways,  as  a  person,  to  stay 
deeply  related  to  this  experience,  even  as  I 
am,  for  the  moment,  outside  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  representational 
job  to  be  done  for  the  United  States  is  that 
of  explaining  our  American  experience,  both 
yesterday  and  today. 

Second,  I  would  wish  that  we  would  apply 
all  the  vigor  we  possess  as  a  people  to  the 
solution  of  our  deeper  problems.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  any  hesitation  that  the  world 
has  about  the  validity  of  our  way  of  life  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  gap  between  our 
promise  and  our  reality.  While  I  believe  that 
this  gap  is,  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of 
other  peoples  of  other  places,  a  small  one,  it 
is  important  that  we  close  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

And  third,  I  wish  that  we  would  lose  our 
self-consciousness  about  telling  the  story  of 
the  reality  of  the  United  States.  This  reality 
is  indeed  unbelievable,  but  it  is  true.  The 
open  society  in  which  the  poor  man  of  talent 
and   the   descendant   of   the   disadvantaged 


may  in  fact  move  forward  to  full  service  of 
his  nation  and  to  the  rewards  that  go  with 
it,  is  the  story  of  achievement  which  is 
greater  than  any  promise  of  any  manifesto 
and  is  more  useful  to  the  achievement  of 
world  peace  than  any  military  deterrent 
force. 

From  the  other  side,  we  in  the  United 
States  indeed  present  for  those  who  know 
us  a  picture  of  which  to  be  proud  and  an 
example  in  fact  for  emulation.  My  husband 
and  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  last  2 
months  that  it  has  been  good  to  get  away 
because  in  many  ways  we  have  felt  very 
proud  to  be  Americans — proud  as  we  visited 
our  military  bases  of  the  fact  that  our  com- 
manders in  fact  understood  that  they  are 
there  to  preserve  the  peace,  proud  of  the  ex- 
ample of  diversity  of  race  and  of  religions 
represented  by  these  armed  forces,  proud  of 
the  sacrifice  that  we  make  at  the  moment 
in  order  to  protect  the  peace  of  the  world, 
but  proudest  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are 
protecting  is  the  reality  of  a  belief  in  the 
right  of  individual  human  beings  to  life  and 
to  personal  fulfillment,  and  an  understand- 
ing that  we  in  America  really  believe  in 
this  as  a  goal.  This  is  also  the  goal  of  the 
Vietnamese  soldier  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
Viet-Nam  and,  I  suspect,  of  the  Chinese 
commune  worker,  and  of  the  Russian  peas- 
ant, and  of  the  French  garcon. 

Our  job  is  to  convince  them  that  the  way 
of  democracy  which  we  have  demonstrated 
is  the  best  way  to  achieve  it.  From  the 
other  side  of  that  wide  ocean,  which  daily 
grows  smaller,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
do  so  if  we  continue  to  make  our  democracy 
work  and  deny  the  claims  of  those  who  say 
we  have  done  enough  or  that  we  can  do  no 
more. 

The  one  thing  that  is  crystal  clear  on  the 
other  side,  and  on  this  side,  is  that  we  can 
make  our  system  work  fully  when  we  want 
to.  The  question  which  arises,  from  what- 
ever the  point  of  view,  is,  will  we?  At  this 
moment,  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  we  will. 
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Science  and  International  Cooperation 


by  Donald  F.  Hornig 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology » 


It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today.  All  of  us  can  take  pride  in  the  mag- 
nificent effort  displayed  at  this  White  House 
Conference  on  the  part  of  national  organiza- 
tions and  private  individuals,  who  have 
sought  out  improved  methods  of  promoting 
peace  and  international  understanding 
through  international  cooperation. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
subject  we  are  discussing  today — interna- 
tional cooperation  in  science  and  technology 
— be  taken  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  One  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  United  Nations  has  been  making  steady 
but  unspectacular  progress  has  been  that  of 
strengthening  science  and  technology  in 
many  countries  around  the  globe.  This  con- 
ference itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  constructive 
role  the  United  Nations  is  playing  in  this 
field. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  work  of  the  National  Citizens' 
Commission  for  International  Cooperation 
with  a  lively  interest.  I  have  a  special  mes- 
sage which  he  has  asked  me  to  deliver  to 
the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  who  have  served 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  Dr. 
Detlev  Bronk  and  Dr.  Harrison  Brown.  The 
President  says : 


1  Remarks  made  before  the  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation  on  Nov.  30.  For  texts  of 
the  major  addresses  made  at  the  conference,  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  20,  1965,  p.  966. 


I  commend  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  for  devoting 
their  talents  to  the  cause  of  international  under- 
standing. The  broad  net  of  personal  contacts  among 
scientists  of  many  nations,  contacts  brought  about 
by  shared  efforts  to  solve  common  problems,  has 
brought  men  closer  together.  These  contacts — and 
the  cooperation  achieved  by  international  scientific 
organizations — have  led  to  understanding  among 
scientists  which  has  often  preceded  and  paved  the 
way  for  political  understanding. 

The  language  of  science — and  the  deeds  of 
science — continue  to  offer  fruitful  and  still  unex- 
plored opportunities  for  constructive  cooperation 
with  other  countries  in  the  cause  of  peace.  We 
must  not  rest  in  our  efforts  to  develop  coopera- 
tive programs  which  unite  the  talents  of  our 
scientific  community  with  those  of  other  nations 
in  advancing  knowledge  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
my  own  behalf.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  trite 
on  the  subject  of  international  cooperation 
in  science.  All  of  the  generalities  have 
been  spoken  many  times,  but  yet  I  doubt 
whether  the  depth  and  degree  of  this  coop- 
eration is  understood. 

The   World   Scientific   Brotherhood 

I  can  think  of  no  creative  scientist,  no 
matter  what  his  area  of  inquiry,  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  a  net  of  scholars  through- 
out the  world,  principally  through  their  pub- 
lications. This  net  consists  of  some  people 
who  are  working  on  the  same  problem  in 
friendly  competition,  of  others  who  con- 
tribute relevant  ideas  and  experiments  from 
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related  fields.  Most  of  them  he  knows  and 
respects  from  what  they  have  written — and 
to  carry  on  his  own  work  he  reads  the  sci- 
entific journals  of  many  countries.  He  keeps 
closely  acquainted  with  the  experiments 
carried  on  throughout  the  world. 

Soviet  scientific  journals  were  read  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  1930's  and 
1940's,  as  were  American  journals  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Scientists  in  both  countries 
knew  of  the  progress — and  the  problems — 
of  many  individuals  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  long  before  there  was  a  formal 
exchange  program.  This  has  been  much 
more  true  of  our  friends  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  in  recent  years  the  contacts 
have  become  closer  and  closer  with  sci- 
entists in  India,  Pakistan,  and  many  other 
nations. 

The  world  scientific  brotherhood  has  been 
formally  joined  through  the  scientific  litera- 
ture. But  most  scientists  not  only  read  the 
literature  of  foreign  countries  but  engage  in 
active  correspondence  with  their  coworkers. 
This  permits  them  to  share  more  subtle  de- 
tails of  evolving  ideas,  and  experiments  in 
progress,  than  can  be  recorded  formally  in 
scientific  journals.  Scientific  pen  pals  are 
common. 

But  even  the  letter  does  not  suffice,  for 
the  subtleties  of  creative  work  are  not 
always  written  down  easily — the  interplay  of 
active  minds  and  the  comparison  of  related 
experiences  are  not  so  easily  achieved  in 
writing.  So  scientists  are  a  well-traveled  lot. 
Through  attendance  at  international  meet- 
ings— of  which  there  are  large  numbers — 
and  at  each  other's  national  meetings  or 
specialized  symposia,  through  visits  to  each 
other's  laboratories,  they  have  met  each 
other  face  to  face  and  formed  innumerable 
personal  friendships. 

In  the  chemistry  department  at  Prince- 
ton, for  example,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
faculty  member  who  has  not  been  abroad  at 
least  once  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and  many 
have  crossed  the  oceans  several  times. 

Outstanding  scientists  have  roots  in  many 
countries.   Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the 


career  of  your  distinguished  chairman,  Dr. 
Bronk.  As  a  member  of  scientific  and 
learned  societies  of  many  nations — of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Society  of  Sciences  and  Letters,  of 
the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Sciences — 
he  is  an  honored  and  welcome  guest  in  coun- 
tries of  both  hemispheres. 

The  internationality  of  science  is  not, 
therefore,  a  statistic  of  international  sci- 
entific organizations,  of  fellowships,  of 
multilateral  and  bilateral  intergovernmental 
arrangements ;  it  is  a  brotherhood  of  people, 
whose  bonds  in  science  cross  political  and 
ideological  frontiers.  This  is  more  than  a 
personal  matter.  The  rate  of  advance  of  sci- 
ence depends  heavily  upon  the  strength  of 
these  relationships. 

Government   and   Science 

The  role  of  governments  in  promoting  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  science  is  compara- 
tively recent  and,  as  President  Johnson  ob- 
served, largely  unexplored. 

Indeed  the  acts  of  governments  have  more 
often  been  to  impede  rather  than  to  facili- 
tate the  free  movement  of  scientists  and  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Surely  one  of  our  goals 
must  be  to  break  down  these  barriers  to 
progress  and  try  to  form  contacts  which  will 
benefit  us  all  and  expand  both  the  intellec- 
tual horizons  and  the  practical  possibilities 
for  men  everywhere.  It  is  the  personal  and 
private  relationships  which  lend  real  mean- 
ing and  substance  to  international  coopera- 
tion in  science. 

Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done.  There 
are  large  areas  of  the  world  today  where 
gifted  men  of  science  are  still  cut  off  from 
contacts  with  scientists  in  other  countries. 
There  are  many  places  where  scientific  jour- 
nals and  books  are  not  available  because 
they  cost  too  much.  There  are  many  uni- 
versities and  laboratories  which  have  not 
had  the  stimulus  of  foreign  visitors.    Our 
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contacts  with  some  countries  such  as  Com- 
munist China  are  still  limited,  even  in  areas 
such  as  the  health  sciences,  where  coopera- 
tion would  be  mutually  beneficial. 

More  and  more  problems  are  the  common 
concern  of  all  nations.  Disease  knows  no 
national  boundaries.  The  problems  of  an 
overpopulated  globe  with  deficient  food  sup- 
plies will  afflict  us  all.  We  all  need  more 
fresh  water  supplies,  and  we  all  need  to  deal 
with  the  progressive  pollution  of  our  envi- 
ronment. 

In  the  past,  cooperation  in  the  personal 
sense  I  have  mentioned  has  been  largely  be- 
tween the  scientifically  advanced  nations. 
But  now  it  has  become  imperative  that  co- 
operation be  extended  to  the  less  advanced 
countries  as  well.  One  of  our  major  goals 
must  be  to  find  new  ways  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  science  and  modern  technol- 
ogy based  on  science  to  the  less  developed 
countries.  We  must  learn  to  assist  them  not 
only  with  financial  capital  but  with  the  in- 
tellectual capital  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  working  partners  in  a  20th-century 
world.  We  have  only  made  the  barest  start 
in  the  direction  of  offering  American  talent 
as  well  as  American  dollars. 

Finally,  as  science  has  grown  we  now  face 
questions  which  are  not  only  universal  in  the 
sense  that  the  basic  laws  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology  are  universal  but  which 
literally  encompass  the  globe  and  require 
the  joined  efforts  of  many  nations  for  their 
solution.  I  have  in  mind  the  large-scale 
study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  the  earth  itself. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  has 
given  careful  thought  to  these  matters  and 
produced  recommendations  which  I  hope  can 
be  taken  up.  And  other  committees  have 
produced  recommendations  with  respect  to 
cooperative  efforts  in  the  exploration  of 
space  and  the  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic 
energy. 

This  and  the  other  committees  have  made 
an  important  beginning.  We  must  all  work 
to  make  international  cooperation  progres- 
sively more  fruitful,  and  in  this  no  area 
holds  more  promise  than  that  of  science. 


Balance-of-Payments  Program 
To  Be  Intensified  in  1966 

Following  are  three  documents  relating 
to  the  1966  balance-of -payments  program 
which  were  released  by  the  White  House  on 
December  5.  They  were  part  of  a  packet 
which  also  included  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  de- 
scribing the  new  program;  a  Department  of 
Commerce  press  release  summarizing  Secre- 
tary Connor's  letter  to  businessmen;  a 
Commerce  Department  "Progress  Report  on 
the  Voluntary  Program  With  the  Business 
Community  To  Improve  the  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments"; a  Federal  Reserve  Board  release  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  share  of  the  new  pro- 
gram; statements  by  David  E.  Bell,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara;  and  other  related  mate- 
rials. 


letter  from  president  johnson 
to  secretary  fowler 

December  2,  1965 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  reviewed  the 
report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the 
Balance  of  Payments  and  approve  its  recom- 
mendations for  action.  I  would  like  you, 
Secretary  Connor,  and  Chairman  Martin 
[William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System]  to  announce,  explain,  and  put  into 
effect  the  proposed  changes  in  Government 
policy,  and  specifically  the  improvements  in 
the  Voluntary  Program  of  February  10, 
1965.1 

In  explaining  the  changes  in  the  Volun- 
tary Program,  I  would  like  you,  and  all 
other  responsible  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  make  it  clear  that: 

1.  The  February  10  program  has  worked. 
During  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year, 
the  overall  deficit  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1965, 
p.  282,  and  Mar.  8,  1965,  p.  335. 
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$1.3   billion — less   than   half  the   deficit   in 
1964. 

2.  A  large  measure  of  the  credit  must  go 
to  the  bankers  and  businessmen  of  America 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  program.  At  the 
White  House  last  February,  I  asked  them 
"to  join  hands  with  me  in  a  voluntary 
partnership  ...  to  show  the  world  that  an 
aroused  and  responsible  business  commu- 
nity in  America  can  close  ranks  and  make 
a  voluntary  program  work." 2  They  have 
answered  that  call. 

3.  We  have  done  well,  but  we  must  do 
even  better.  The  deficit  has  been  much 
smaller  since  February  10  than  for  several 
years  past.  At  its  peak,  in  1960,  it  reached 
$3.9  billion,  three  times  the  rate  so  far  this 
year.  But  the  present  deficit  is  still  too 
large.  To  assure  that  the  dollar  will  remain 
as  good  as  gold,  we  have  to  show  the  world 
that  we  can  bring  our  accounts  into  sus- 
tainable balance,  and  keep  them  in  balance. 

4.  To  do  the  job,  we  propose  not  a  new 
program,  but  an  improved  and  strengthened 
version  of  the  Voluntary  Program  that  we 
tested  in  1965.  The  improvements  reflect 
the  experience  since  February  10,  and  have 
been  worked  out  in  close  consultation  with 
Secretary  Connor's  senior  business  advisors 
and  with  the  banker  advisors  of  Chairman 
Martin  and  Governor  [J.  L.]  Robertson  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

5.  The  Government  will  continue  to  do  its 
part.  Since  1960,  Secretary  McNamara  has 
reduced  the  balance  of  payments  cost  of 
military  spending  abroad  by  about  40% — 
despite  the  increase  in  spending  on  Viet 
Nam.  Administrator  Bell  has  reduced  the 
balance  of  payments  impact  of  foreign  as- 
sistance by  50%.  I  have  instructed  both  of 
them,  and  all  other  senior  officials  of  the 
Government,  to  spare  no  effort  in  reducing 
the  dollar  drain  of  their  spending  still  fur- 
ther. But  I  reject  the  counsel  of  those  who 
would  have  the  Government  do  the  entire 
job,  at  whatever  cost  to  American  security 
and  leadership.  It  is  private  outflow  that 
has  grown  so  sharply  since  1960.  Some  fur- 
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ther  reduction  in  that  outflow  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  without 
crippling  our  economy  at  home,  or  compro- 
mising our  leadership  abroad. 

6.  I  know  that  this  will  involve  some  pain 
and  sacrifice.  But  the  stakes  are  great. 
What  is  at  issue  is  whether  we  can  meet  our 
critical  responsibilities  abroad,  and  main- 
tain the  expanding  prosperity  of  the  past 
four  years  at  home — the  decline  in  unem- 
ployment, the  rising  profits,  the  improving 
standard  of  life  for  all  our  people — by  rely- 
ing on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government.  This  is  a  test 
which  America  has  met  with  dramatic  suc- 
cess during  the  past  few  years.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  continue  to  meet  it  in  the 
future. 

You  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
your  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  revised 
program  for  1966. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


REPORT  OF   CABINET   COMMITTEE 
ON   BALANCE   OF  PAYMENTS 

Summary  of  Recommendations  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Balance  of  Payments 

December  3,   1965 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  his  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Balance  of  Payments  has  made  an 
intensive  examination  of  the  United  States  balance- 
of-payments  situation  and  progress  during  1965  in 
order  to  determine  where  changes  could  be  made  to 
improve  the  President's  program  announced  on 
February  10,  1965. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  program 
of  voluntary  cooperation  announced  by  the  Pres- 
ident  at   that   time   be    continued    in    1966. 

The  Committee  noted  that  the  results  achieved 
during  1965  clearly  indicate  that  the  program 
is  working.  However,  the  Committee  also  conclud- 
ed that  there  is  need  for  the  program  to  work  with 
increased  effectiveness  if  the  United  States  is  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  equilibrium  in  1966. 

Therefore,    the     Committee     recommended    that: 

1.  The  present  voluntary  Commerce  program 
to  reduce  the  outflow  of  business  capital  be  rein- 
forced by  the  establishment  both  of  an  over- 
all target,  similar  to  that  of  1965,  and  a  new 
target   specifically   applicable   to   direct   investment 
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calling  upon  corporations  to  limit  direct  invest- 
ments during  the  two-year  period  1965-1966  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  amount  invested  during  the  three- 
year  period  1962-1964.  For  this  purpose,  direct 
investment  is  defined  to  include  net  outflows  from 
the  United  States  plus  the  undistributed  profits 
of  subsidiaries  abroad.  The  new  target  will  permit 
an  average  annual  level  of  direct  investment  dur- 
ing 1965  and  1966  combined  equal  to  135  per 
cent  of  the  annual  average  during  the  1962-1964 
period.  The  targets  will  apply  to  direct  invest- 
ment in  countries  now  subject  to  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax,  including  Canada,  and  Abu 
Dhabi,  Bahrain,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait- 
Saudi  Arabia  Neutral  Zone,  Libya,  Qatar,  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

In  addition  to  its  expanded  geographical  cover- 
age, the  Commerce  program  will  utilize  more  de- 
tailed reporting  and  forecasting  procedures  than 
in  1965,  and  the  reports  and  forecasts  in  ques- 
tion will  be  requested  of  900  corporations,  about 
400  more  than  at  present.  All  corporations,  of 
course,  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  efforts 
called  for  under  the  program. 

The  new  direct  investment  measures  are  expected 
to  result  in  balance  of  payments  savings  of  more 
than  $1  billion  in  1966.  In  addition,  corporations 
will  be  asked  to  make  every  effort  to  repatriate 
excess  cash  balances  abroad — a  measure  which  is 
expected  to  result  in  some  further  savings. 

2.  The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  on  purchases 
of  foreign  securities  and  acquisitions  of  other 
long-term  claims  on  foreigners  by  Americans  be 
made  applicable  to  Abu  Dhabi,  Bahrain,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait-Saudi  Arabia  Neutral  Zone, 
Libya,  Qatar,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

3.  The  present  ceiling  for  bank  lending  to  for- 
eigners under  the  Federal  Reserve  program  be 
raised  from  105  per  cent  of  the  December  SI, 
1964  base,  in  stages  of  1  percentage  point  per 
quarter  to  a  new  ceiling  of  109  per  cent  in  the 
final  quarter  of  1966.  In  addition,  certain  smaller 
banks  which  have  been  effectively  precluded  from 
foreign  lending  under  the  Federal  Reserve  program 
because  they  had  little  or  no  such  lending  on 
their  books  as  of  December  31,  1964,  will  each, 
in  appropriate  circumstances,  be  permitted  to 
make  foreign  loans  up  to  a  total  of  $450,000 — 
provided  the  excess  of  such  lending  over  the  109 
per  cent  ceiling  covers  U.S.  exports  financed  for 
its  regular  customers  or  extends  credit  to  de- 
veloping countries.  These  revisions  will  assure  an 
adequate  margin  for  the  financing  of  increased  ex- 
port trade  in  1966. 

4.  The  ceiling  for  lending  by  nonbank  financial 
institutions  to  foreigners  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve program  be  increased,  in  the  case  of  credits 
with  maturities  of  10  years  or  less,  from  105  per 
cent  of  the  December  SI,  1964  base  in  stages  of 
1  percentage  point  per  quarter  to  a  new  ceiling  of 
109  per  cent  in  the  final  quarter  of  1966.     In  the 
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case  of  acquisitions  by  such  institutions  of  foreign 
securities  with  maturities  of  more  than  10  years,  a 
ceiling  of  105  per  cent  of  the  September  SO,  1965 
amount  would  be  set  for  securities  of  developed 
countries  other  than  Canada  and  Japan. 

5.  The  basic  arrangement  ivith  Canada  re- 
garding Canadian  access  to  the  United  States  cap- 
ital market  and  exemption  from,  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  new 
Canadian  security  issues  both  be  continued.  In 
accordance  with  an  understanding  between  our 
two  governments,  the  Canadian  Government  will 
take  action  to  insure  that  the  net  flows  of  capital 
funds  to  Canada  will  be  combined  with  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  Canada's  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves to  meet  the  total  requirement  of  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  on  current  account — 
arising  from  trade,  tourism  and  other  non-capital 
transactions.  This  arrangement  will  enable  U.S. 
investors  to  buy  new  issues  of  long-term  Canadian 
securities  on  the  basis  of  market  considerations, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  appropriately  safeguarded. 

6.  The  current  efforts  by  all  government  agencies 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments impact  of  their  operations  be  intensified. 
The  importance  of  vigorous  effort  in  this  area 
is  all  the  more  important  in  the  light  of  unavoid- 
able increases  in  the  balance-of-payments  costs 
of  economic  aid  and  military  operations  in 
Vietnam. 

7.  Legislation  to  encourage  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States  now  \before  the  Congress 
be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  Present  efforts  to  encourage  both  foreign  and 
domestic  tourism  in  the  U.  S.  be  stepped  up, 
and  efforts  by  the  Government  to  encourage  and 
expand  the  activities  of  the  private  sector  in  this 
area  be  increased.  These  efforts  should  include 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's U.S.  Travel  Service,  which  is  currently 
operating  at  a  marked  competitive  disadvantage 
in  relation  to  its  foreign  counterparts.  All-in- 
clusive chartered  tours  of  the  U.S.  should  be 
encouraged,  and  this  program  should  be  coordinat- 
ed with  other  private  efforts  to  promote  foreign 
tourism  in  the  U.S. 

9.  Present  efforts  both  by  government  and  by 
private  enterprise  to  expand  U.S.  export  trade 
should  ibe  sharply  stepped  up. 

LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  CONNOR 
TO   BUSINESSMEN 

December  6,  1965 
The  President  has  again  called  upon  American 
industry  to  make  an  extra  effort  during  1966  to 
help  reduce  further  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  At  his  direction,  I  am  again  writing  to 
you  personally  to  ask  your  assistance. 
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The  voluntary  program  in  which  you  and  other 
corporate  executives  have  cooperated  has  been  a 
major  factor  behind  the  substantial  improvement 
in  our  balance  of  payments  during  1965.  The  evi- 
dence clearly  indicates  that  the  program  is  working 
well.  However,  because  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  bring  our  balance  of  payments  into 
equilibrium,  the  voluntary  program  must  be 
strengthened. 

In  making  our  program  more  effective,  it  will 
remain  voluntary.  The  President  is  convinced  that 
the  voluntary  approach  adopted  this  year  was  the 
correct  way  to  proceed,  and  it  will  continue  during 
1966. 

In  the  year  ahead,  we  will  also  continue  the 
basic  strategy  followed  in  1965  under  which  each 
chief  executive  is  asked  to  maximize  his  company's 
contribution  to  the  balance  of  payments  through  a 
variety  of  means — including  export  expansion,  re- 
patriation of  income  from  abroad,  repatriation  of 
short-term  foreign  financial  assets,  and  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  funds  obtained  abroad  for  investment 
purposes.  The  result  of  these  efforts  should  be  a 
considerable  overall  improvement  by  American 
industry  as  a  whole  compared  with  1965. 

In  addition,  we  must  ask  each  company  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  restrain  the  outflow  of  funds 
from  the  United  States  for  direct  investment 
abroad.  To  help  achieve  this  objective,  we  are 
recommending  a  separate  target  for  direct  invest- 
ment for  business  corporations  as  a  group.  The 
basic  aim  is  not  to  restrain  expenditures  by  U.S. 
companies  on  plant  facilities  abroad.  Rather  it  is  to 
minimize  the  impact  of  the  outflow  of  funds  on  the 
United   States  balance  of  payments. 

We  are  also  suggesting  to  individual  companies 
a  separate  formula  for  direct  investment  which  will 
enable  them  to  fix  their  own  direct  investment 
targets  in  a  meaningful  way  and  yet  permit  com- 
panies to  continue  their  business  abroad  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

We  are  modifying  the  geographic  coverage  of 
the  program,  but  it  will  still  apply  primarily  to 
developed  countries.  We  still  wish  to  encourage 
American  private  enterprise  to  help  raise  standards 
of  living  in  the  developing  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

To  assist  us  in  the  administration  and  appraisal 
of  the  program  through  the  year  ahead,  we  are 
making  some  improvements  in  the  voluntary  re- 
porting system  adopted  for  1965. 

The  revised  worksheet  and  some  instructions  to 
aid  your  technical  people  in  its  preparation  will  be 
sent  to  you  in  the  very  near  future.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  can  describe  the  principal  features  of  the 
general  program  for  1966. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  business  community  may 
improve  its  net  contribution  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  $1.3  billion  in  1965  compared  with  1964. 
During  1966,  we  are  hopeful  that  this  overall  im- 
provement  can    be    raised    to    $3.4    billion — if    the 


business  community  is  successful  in  restraining 
direct  investment,  maximizing  export  shipments, 
repatriating  income  and  foreign  financial  assets — 
along  with  other  measures.  I  am  asking  you  and 
other  corporate  executives  to  review  the  situation 
of  your  company  and  determine  your  own  best 
estimate  of  the  overall  improvement  which  you 
think  is  possible  during  1966  compared  with  1965. 

I  am  recommending  the  following  target  to 
American  industry  in  planning  its  direct  investment 
for  1966:  Direct  investment  during  the  two-year 
period  1965-66  combined  should  be  limited  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  amount  during  the  three-year  period 
1962-64.  For  this  purpose,  direct  investment  is  de- 
fined to  include  the  net  outflow  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  plus  the  undistributed  profits  of 
subsidiaries  abroad.  For  industry  as  a  whole,  this 
target  would  permit  a  rate  of  direct  investment  dur- 
ing the  two  years  1965  and  1966  combined  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  above  the  annual  average 
during  the  1962-64  base  period.  This  rate  of  in- 
crease should  result  in  a  level  of  direct  investment 
outflow  of  about  $2.4  billion  in  1966 — roughly  the 
same  as  in  1964,  following  an  expected  substantial 
rise  in  1965  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
expected  result  can  also  be  expressed  as  a  projected 
increase  of  more  than  $1.0  billion  in  the  surplus  of 
total  direct  investment  income  over  direct  invest- 
ment outflow  in  1966  compared  with  the  level 
anticipated  in  1965. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  each  company  head 
use  the  above  formula  in  estimating  his  own  target 
for  direct  investment  during  1966.  In  calculating 
the  target,  companies  should  use  the  same  base 
period  of  1962-64.  In  defining  direct  investment, 
they  should  add  together  the  net  outflow  from  the 
United  States  and  the  undistributed  profits  of  their 
subsidiaries.  (This  is  the  same  definition  used  in 
Line  "D"  of  the  1965  worksheet.)  They  should  make 
the  same  calculations  for  1965-66.  For  the  latter 
two  years  combined,  direct  investment  as  defined 
should  not  exceed  90  per  cent  of  such  outflow  dur- 
ing the  three-year  base  period.  In  suggesting  this 
formula,  I  realize  fully  that  it  will  catch  individual 
companies  in  different  circumstances.  For  some  it 
would  undoubtedly  place  a  severe  strain  on  their 
ability  to  carry  out  projects  abroad  already  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  planning  or  actual  construc- 
tion. For  others,  it  may  result  in  a  target  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  what  the  companies  would 
actually  need  to  fulfill  their  plans,  and  we  hope 
they  would  use  only  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary. But  in  all  of  these  cases,  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared— and  would  want — to  discuss  particular  situ- 
ations with  individual   companies. 

The  overall  industry  improvement  target  of  $3.4 
billion  in  1966  would  include  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments savings  expected  through  the  restraint  on 
direct  investment.  For  the  individual  company,  the 
estimated  improvement  for  the  next  year  should 
also  include  the  savings  on  direct  investment  out- 
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flow  which  corporate  executives  think  they  can 
make  during  1966. 

The  target  as  formulated  for  direct  investment 
has  several  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  three- 
year  base  period  allows  companies  to  account  for 
direct  investment  activities  in  a  way  which  reduces 
the  influence  of  numerous  aberrations  which  might 
occur  in  a  single  year,  and  it  puts  individual  com- 
panies on  a  more  equal  footing.  Secondly,  by 
combining  direct  investment  flows  for  1965  and 
1966,  there  is  greater  flexibility  allowed  companies 
who  have  been  the  most  cooperative  under  the  1965 
voluntary  program.  Those  companies  which  have 
repatriated  a  substantial  share  of  their  earnings 
and  have  restrained  capital  outflow  this  year  will 
have  considerable  headroom  in  1966.  Those  com- 
panies whose  situations  did  not  permit  them  to 
make  a  similar  contribution  in  1965  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  correspondingly  greater  effort 
next  year.  Thus,  the  two-year  planning  period 
seems  to  be  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
equity.  Moreover,  the  target  essentially  permits 
companies  on  the  average  to  invest  in  two  years 
up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  amount  they  invested 
during  the  previous  three  years.  Thus,  it  allows  an 
average  annual  rate  of  investment  during  the  two 
years  35  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
three  years  1962-64. 

The  geographical  coverage  of  the  program  in 
1966  will  again  apply  principally  to  developed 
countries.  However,  the  list  of  developed  countries 
will  be  expanded.  The  new  list  will  be  the  same  as 
that  prepared  for  the  application  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax.  The  targets  will  apply  to  direct 
investment  in  countries  defined  as  developed  for 
the  1965  program  together  with  Canada,  Abu- 
Dhabi,  Bahrain,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  Qatar, 
Kuwait-Saudi  Arabia  Neutral  Zone,  and  Saudi- 
Arabia. 

We  are  asking  for  moderation  on  direct  invest- 
ment in  Canada  during  1966.  This  was  not  the  case 
in  1965.  However,  this  year  we  did  ask  companies 
to  expand  exports  to  Canada  and  to  repatriate 
income  and  short-term  financial  assets  held  with 
Canadian  institutions.  We  are  repeating  this  re- 
quest for  1966.  In  view  of  the  large  prospective 
increase  in  direct  investment  in  Canada  by  Ameri- 
can firms  next  year,  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  ask 
for  moderation  on  the  outflow  of  direct  investment 
funds  to  that  country  along  with  other  developed 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  U.S. 
companies,  partly  because  we  did  not  ask  for 
restraint  in  1965,  have  underway  firm  investment 
commitments  in  Canada  (for  example  those  in- 
curred under  the  U.S.-Canadian  automotive  parts 
agreement)  which  they  will  find  it  necessary  to 
carry  out.  But  it  is  our  impression  that  companies 
will  have  ample  opportunity  within  the  direct  in- 
vestment target  to  fulfill  these  commitments,  and 
we  are  certain  they  would  want  to  give  them  the 
highest  priority. 


The  other  countries  included  in  the  expanded 
geographic  coverage  of  the  program  possess  large 
reserves  of  internationally  traded  natural  resources 
in  which  U.S.  direct  investment  is  substantial.  We 
think  it  is  reasonable  and  equitable  to  include  the 
substantial  flows  of  investment  funds  to  these 
countries  in  the  base  and  target  for  balance  of 
payments  improvement  during  1966. 

This  year  between  500  and  600  companies  co- 
operating in  the  program  are  submitting  quarterly 
reports  on  their  progress.  In  1966  we  are  asking 
an  additional  400-odd  companies  to  do  the  same. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  expanding  the  list 
of  companies  to  include  more  firms  with  direct 
investments  abroad  although  the  individual  amounts 
involved  may  not  be  large.  Initially,  I  am  asking 
each  company  to  report  if  it  had  direct  investments 
abroad  of  $2  million  or  more  at  the  end  of  1964 
(and  if  it  is  not  currently  reporting  under  the 
voluntary  program). 

During  this  year  we  have  found  the  statistical 
information  submitted  by  companies  each  quarter 
to  be  helpful  in  administering  the  program.  How- 
ever, we  have  also  found  that  the  lack  of  some- 
what more  detailed  information  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  appraise  the  progress  of  the  program 
and  to  chart  the  contributions  which  the  cooperat- 
ing companies  are  making  compared  with  develop- 
ments in  the  balance  of  payments  as  a  whole.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  adopted  several  improvements 
in  the  reporting  system.  The  specific  types  of 
information  requested  will  be  detailed  in  the  revised 
worksheet  and  the  instructions  which  will  accom- 
pany it. 

We  will  repeat  this  year's  request  for  a  quarterly 
report  on  the  amount  of  short-term  financial  assets 
held  abroad  by  the  parent  company  and  by  its 
foreign  affiliates.  This  year  we  requested  that  par- 
ent companies  reduce  these  assets  at  least  to  the 
level  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1963.  Many  compa- 
nies have  responded,  and  a  large  number  have 
cut  their  holdings  even  below  the  1963  level.  We 
are  hopeful  that  other  companies  will  make  the 
reduction  as  soon  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  orderly  conditions  in  money  markets 
abroad,  and  that  others  will  not  rebuild  previously 
reduced  holdings.  I  also  asked  companies  in  1965 
to  economize  on  holdings  of  short-term  assets  by 
their  foreign  affiliates.  I  hope  they  will  continue 
this  effort  in  1966. 

During  the  year  ahead,  we  will  want  to  work 
closely  with  individual  companies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voluntary  program.  During  1965,  I 
have  communicated  periodically  on  an  informal 
basis  with  the  chief  executives  of  the  cooperating 
companies.  I  plan  to  continue  this  procedure  in 
1966.  However,  experience  this  year  has  also  dem- 
onstrated that  the  management  of  the  program 
would  have  been  facilitated  by  an  additional  level 
of  communication.  I  am  now  recommending  that 
such   a   level   of   contact  be   established    and    main- 
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tained  during  1966.  Consequently,  I  am  asking  you 
and  other  principal  officers  of  each  company  to 
name  an  alternate  who  is  familiar  with  company 
policy  and  yet  who  may  be  somewhat  more  avail- 
able for  periodic  discussions  of  the  company's 
progress.  Commerce  Department  officials  who  are 
assisting  me  in  the  management  of  the  program 
would  maintain  liaison  with  your  designee  in  those 
matters  not   requiring   your   personal   attention. 

I  am  requesting  that  the  chief  executive  of  each 
company  continue  to  review  the  worksheets  re- 
ported each  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  give  me  each 
quarter  your  personal  appraisal  of  the  extent  to 
which  your  company  is  making  progress  toward 
achieving  its  overall  target  forecast  for  1966.  I 
am  also  requesting  company  officials  to  enclose 
with  their  quarterly  statistical  report  a  commen- 
tary on  their  company's  experience  during  the 
quarter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  main 
items  reported  in  the  worksheet. 

In  making  the  revisions  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  1966,  I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
leaders  of  American  business — particularly  with  the 
Balance  of  Payments  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  administering  the 
program  in  1966 — as  in  1965 — I  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  advice  and  counsel  of  this  dis- 
tinguished group  of  American  businessmen.  As  you 
will  recall,  this  Committee  is  chaired  by  Mr.  Albert 
L.  Nickerson,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Company.  The  other  members  are:  Carter 
L.  Burgess,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  American 
Machine  and  Foundry  Company;  George  S.  Moore, 
President,  First  National  City  Bank;  Elisha  Gray, 
II,  Chairman,  Whirlpool  Corporation;  Sidney  J. 
Weinberg,  General  Partner,  Goldman,  Sachs  and 
Company;  Carl  J.  Gilbert,  Chairman,  The  Gillette 
Company;  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  Chairman,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company;  J.  Ward  Keener,  Presi- 
dent, B.  F.  Goodrich  Company;  and  Fred  J.  Borch, 
President,  General  Electric  Company. 

These  members  of  our  Advisory  Committee  have 
approved  the  revisions  in  the  voluntary  program 
for  1966.  They  join  me  in  asking  the  continued 
support  of  the  business  community  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments. 

This  year  I  have  also  benefited  from  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  many  other  leaders  of  American 
industry;  I  am  certain  they  will  continue  to  volun- 
teer such  guidance  in  the  year  ahead  and  it  will 
be  welcomed. 


Finally,  I  am  personally  confident  that  the  lead- 
ers of  American  business  fully  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  foreign  situation  which  we  face. 
Furthermore,  the  increased  military  effort  in  Viet 
Nam  will  put  further  pressure  on  our  balance  of 
payments.  To  help  compensate  for  the  added  drain, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  volun- 
tary program  for  1966. 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  business  community 
appreciates  the  urgency  of  the  task  to  reduce  fur- 
ther the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  I  also 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  they  will  cooperate 
on  a  voluntary  basis  in  our  extraordinary  effort 
to  achieve  this  vital  national  goal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor 


U.S.  Supports  British  Decision 
To  Halt  Oil  Imports  to  Rhodesia 

Department  Statement 

Press   release  296  dated  December   17 

The  United  States  Government  welcomes 
and  supports  the  British  decision  to  prohibit 
oil  imports  into  Rhodesia.  The  United  States 
fully  recognizes  the  authority  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  in  this  matter  and  there- 
fore is  advising  all  U.S.  citizens  and  enter- 
prises to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
British  order. 

The  United  States  Government  will  assist 
the  British  Government  with  all  appropriate 
support  to  make  the  airlift  of  oil  to  Zambia 
effective. 

We  hope  these  economic  measures,  to- 
gether with  those  already  taken  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  will 
bring  a  prompt  end  to  the  rebellion  in 
Rhodesia,  in  accordance  with  the  objective  of 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 20.1 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6,  1965,  p.  916. 
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Nuclear  Power  and  Proliferation 


by  Henry  D.  Smyth 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  x 


Twenty  years  ago  last  summer  the  use  of 
atomic  bombs  marked  the  closing  phase  of 
World  War  II.  Those  explosions  were  the 
first  public  demonstration  of  the  immense 
power  of  nuclear  energy.  Since  that  time  the 
world  has  concerned  itself  constantly  with 
both  the  sinister  and  the  beneficent  impli- 
cations of  that  event.  We  have  discussed 
how  to  limit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
how  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  these 
questions  entirely.  Today  I  shall  discuss 
some  measures  aimed  at  promoting  nuclear 
power  without  at  the  same  time  proliferat- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

Let  me  begin  a  brief  historical  review  by 
quoting  a  printed  document  [Bond  Bulletin, 
a  house  organ  published  by  Horner  and 
Co.,  Inc.]  dated  April  15,  1940,  a  document 
which  has  recently  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention and  which,  I  suspect,  has  never 
been  seen  by  any  member  of  this  audience. 
The  quotation  runs  as  follows : 

Our  Department  of  Scientific  Research  has,  dur- 
ing recent  years,  been  following  with  interest  various 
scientific  experiments  tending  towards  the  release  of 
atomic  energy.  From  time  to  time  during  the  past 
few  months  certain  important  advances  in  this  pro- 
cedure have  been  announced  in  the  newspapers.  We 
are  now  informed  that  during  recent  weeks  certain 
American  research  workers  have  made  unreported 
but  important  new  findings  in  this  field  and  it  is 
suggested  that  these  discoveries  may  soon  make  the 
systematic  and  controlled  release  of  atomic  energy 
from  available  raw  materials  a  practical  proposition. 


'Address  made  before  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  17. 


The  next  paragraph  which  I  will  quote  will 
give  you  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment in  which  these  statements  occur. 

As  humdrum  bond  men,  we  have  always  kept  our 
noses  in  yield  books  and  know  little  about  these  vast 
fields  of  scientific  conjecture,  and  would  prefer  not 
to  have  to  think  about  them.  However,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  this  information  which  our  Department 
brings  us  is  correct,  we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
new  and  tremendous  sources  of  very  cheap  energy 
for  our  machines.  Judging  by  precedent,  such  dis- 
coveries will  not  become  practicable  for  many  years, 
but  the  possibility  is  suggested  that  such  a  long 
span  of  time  may  not,  in  this  instance,  be  involved. 

The  question  of  economic  practicability 
which  the  last  sentence  I  have  quoted  fore- 
shadows is  one  that  has  concerned  us  since 
1940,  and  still  concerns  us. 

May  I  give  you  another  quotation  5  years 
later  than  the  first,  which  touches  on  this 
question.  It  is  from  the  official  report  of 
the  Manhattan  District  activities  which  are 
possibly  more  familiar  to  many  of  you. 
Speaking  of  the  deliberations  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  in  1944  to  look  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
the  following  statement  is  made : 

While  there  was  general  agreement  that  a  great 
industry  might  eventually  arise,  comparable,  perhaps, 
with  the  electronics  industry,  there  was  disagreement 
as  to  how  rapidly  such  an  industry  would  grow;  the 
consensus  was  that  the  growth  would  be  slow  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  At  least  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  running  cars  with  nuclear  power  or 
lighting  houses  with  radioactive  lamps  although 
there  is  a  good  probability  that  nuclear  power  for 
special  purposes  could  be  developed  within  ten 
years  .... 
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In  fact,  significant  amounts  of  nuclear 
power  were  generated  within  10  years.  Spe- 
cifically, that  power  was  generated  in  the 
prototype  of  the  reactor  for  the  first  nuclear 
submarine,  and  that  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
Nautilus,  commenced  its  sea  trials  in  1955. 
We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  technical 
feasibility  of  nuclear  power  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  1955.  But  we  all  know 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  can  afford  to  pay  far 
more  for  power  in  a  submarine  than  a  public 
utility  company  can  afford  to  pay  in  a  cen- 
tral power  station  that  has  to  compete  with 
hydroelectric  power  or  fossil  fuel  steam- 
plants. 

In  1959  the  Soviet  Union  put  the  nuclear- 
powered  icebreaker  Lenin  into  service.  Here 
again  normal  economic  considerations  were 
not  relevant. 

In  the  10  years  since  1955  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  nu- 
clear power  to  the  point  where  it  was  com- 
petitive with  conventional  power.  In  this 
country,  in  Canada,  in  Britain,  in  France,  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  else- 
where, a  large  amount  of  research  has  been 
directed  toward  this  goal.  Many  of  you  have 
participated  in  this  work  and  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  it  than  I  am. 

In  the  first  great  Geneva  conference  in 
1955  a  spirit  of  optimism  prevailed.  The 
second  conference,  3  years  later,  came  dur- 
ing a  period  of  disillusionment.  The  techni- 
cal problems  were  tougher  than  we  had 
thought.  At  the  third  conference,  a  year 
ago,  the  mood  was  of  cautious  confidence. 
Such  a  mood  seemed  justified  at  the  time 
by  the  solid  achievements  of  the  previous 
years.  Several  big  power  reactors  existed  in 
North  America  and  in  Europe.  True,  none 
of  them  were  clearly  as  cheap  as  conventional 
plants,  but  they  had  operated  safely  and  re- 
liably and  had  pointed  the  way  to  possible 
economies. 

In  the  past  year  the  confidence  of  1964  has 
been  further  bolstered  by  the  reduction  of 
cost  estimates  and  the  multiplication  of 
plans  for  building  nuclear  powerplants  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.    The   choice   of 


nuclear  reactors  as  heat  sources  for  these 
new  plants  has  been  based  for  the  most 
part  on  hardheaded  judgments  of  compara- 
tive costs.  In  short,  nuclear  energy  is  al- 
ready important  in  meeting  the  energy  needs 
of  the  world  and  in  the  next  10  or  20  years 
will  become  a  major  factor  in  meeting  these 
needs. 

I  could  review  the  basis  for  the  statement 
I  have  just  made.  I  could  cite  the  operating 
experience  with  nuclear  powerplants  cur- 
rently in  existence,  the  cost  estimates  for 
specific  proposals  such  as  Oyster  Creek,  the 
plans  for  building  other  new  plants  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries.  I  shall  not 
do  so  because  there  are  other  speakers  here 
this  week  better  qualified  than  I  to  discuss 
such  matters.  Furthermore,  most  of  this 
material  has  been  adequately  discussed  in 
the  technical  journals. 

Efforts  To  Control  Nuclear  Weapon  Production 

So,  26  years  after  the  discovery  of  nuclear 
fission,  we  find  the  world  ready  to  use  it  on 
a  large  scale  for  peaceful  purposes.  This 
should  bring  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  great  enterprise. 
It  does.  We  are  happy.  On  second  thought, 
we  are  also  frightened.  We  are  frightened 
because  it  is  impossible  to  produce  nuclear 
power  without  producing  material  usable  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that 
the  fission  of  U-235  in  normal  uranium 
produces  plutonium  in  U-238,  the  most 
abundant  isotope  in  natural  uranium.  After 
all,  the  first  big  reactors  in  this  country,  in 
Britain,  in  France,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
were  built  solely  for  this  purpose.  Most  big 
power  reactors  use  natural  or  slightly  en- 
riched uranium  as  fuel.  Consequently  oper- 
ation of  such  a  reactor  will  produce  plu- 
tonium in  the  fuel.  This  plutonium  can  be 
extracted  from  the  spent  fuel  and  converted 
into  weapons. 

Nor  are  the  amounts  of  material  involved 
trivial.  A  big  power  reactor  running  for  a 
year  will  produce  enough  plutonium  for  a 
significant  number  of  nuclear  bombs. 
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The  dilemma  is  clear.  The  world  needs 
new  sources  of  energy.  Nuclear  fission  can 
supply  that  energy.  Nuclear  powerplants 
produce  plutonium.  As  we  build  and  operate 
more  and  more  nuclear  powerplants,  we  are 
automatically  and  inescapably  producing 
material  that  can  be  made  into  nuclear 
weapons.  The  world  emphatically  does  not 
need  more  nuclear  weapons.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  control  and  even- 
tually eliminate  those  that  already  exist. 

Let  me  review  briefly  these  efforts  at 
control. 

At  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War  in 
1945  the  U.S.  Government  recognized  that 
nuclear  weapons  added  a  new  dimension  to 
war.  The  explosive  power  of  these  weapons 
was  so  vast  as  to  dwarf  even  the  largest 
scale  bombings  by  conventional  aircraft 
carrying  conventional  explosives.  The  exist- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  added  strength  to 
the  notion  of  an  international  organization 
that  might  be  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
future  wars. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  idea,  it  was  evident 
that  international  control,  at  least  of  nuclear 
weapons,  would  be  a  great  step  forward.  To 
this  end  a  committee  of  distinguished  men 
with  a  panel  of  advisers  were  appointed. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  commonly 
known  as  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report, 
proposed  a  bold  scheme  for  placing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  as  well  as  military  uses,  under 
international  control. 

These  proposals  in  modified  form  then 
became  the  basis  for  the  Baruch  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  in  1946.2  As 
most  of  you  will  remember,  this  plan  was 
debated  at  length  in  the  U.N.  for  several 
years  but  was  moribund  by  the  end  of  1948. 

Although  the  Baruch  plan  had  been 
shelved,  many  people  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment continued  to  hope  something  might  be 
done.  Such  hopes  were  dampened  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  first  Russian  nuclear  device 
in  the  fall  of  1949. 


In  the  years  following  1950  there  was 
little  discussion  and  no  progress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  built  up  their 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  energetically. 
Both  developed  H-bombs.  The  British  and 
French  also  embarked  on  nuclear  weapons 
programs. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  decade  talks  on 
general  disarmament  were  resumed.  It  is 
difficult  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  these 
negotiations  were  sincerely  aimed  at  dis- 
armament and  to  what  extent  they  were 
used  for  propaganda  advantage.  It  did  be- 
come clear  that  even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  on  all  sides  the  question  of  general 
disarmament  was  extraordinarily  complex 
technically  and  politically. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  decade  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
began  to  lessen.  The  possibility  that  a  new 
approach  to  disarmament  might  be  fruitful 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  18-nation 
group  at  Geneva  in  1962.  Miraculously,  one 
great  step  forward  was  made  in  the  test  ban 
treaty  of  1963.3  But  the  nuclear  powers  are 
still  making  more  and  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  the  problems  of  general  disarma- 
ment still  seem  to  be  nearly  insuperable. 

Granted  that  the  ideal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  is  a  Utopian  dream 
for  the  future,  can  we  search  for  steps  that 
may  be  useful,  however  small?  Can  we  re- 
duce the  dangers  which  the  world  faces? 
Clearly  we  would  like 

(1)  To  make  sure  that  no  additional  na- 
tions make  nuclear  weapons,  that  is,  to 
prevent  proliferation   of   nuclear  weapons, 

(2)  To  have  the  nuclear  test  ban  accepted 
by  all  countries, 

(3)  To  extend  the  ban  to  underground 
tests, 

(4)  To  stop  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  countries  already  having 
them, 

(5)  To  reduce  the  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  already  in  existence. 


2  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057. 


s  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 
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The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  first  item  in  this  list,  proliferation, 
brings  me  back  to  the  dilemma  posed  by  the 
impending  spread  of  nuclear  powerplants. 
Can  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power 
without  running  the  risk  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons?  I  do  not  believe  we 
can,  but  I  do  believe  we  can  minimize  that 
risk.  To  do  so  we  must  inspect  and  control 
the  materials  used  in  such  plants  and  pro- 
duced by  them.  We  must  make  sure  that  no 
materials  ostensibly  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses are  diverted  to  military  purposes.  I 
believe  we  have  the  means  available  to  do 
this  in  the  safeguards  system  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  IAEA  owes  its  origin  to  a  speech 
made  to  the  U.N.  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  December  1953.4  This  speech,  commonly 
known  as  the  Atoms  for  Peace  speech,  in- 
augurated a  major  effort  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  and  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
such  uses  around  the  world.  It  appealed  to 
other  nations  to  do  likewise.  It  suggested  an 
international  organization  to  further  such 
purposes. 

As  seems  inevitable  in  international  af- 
fairs, it  took  several  years  of  planning  and 
negotiation  to  set  up  such  an  organization. 
Finally  the  IAEA  came  into  being  in  1957. 
Vienna  was  chosen  as  its  headquarters.  It 
was  to  have  a  Director  General  and  an  ap- 
propriate secretariat.  It  was  to  be  guided 
and  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Governors,  23 
in  number.  Certain  countries  were  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Board,  others  were  to 
be  chosen  in  terms  of  regions,  stage  of  tech- 
nical development,  capacity  to  supply  raw 
materials,  and  other  considerations.  No 
member  had  the  power  of  veto.  The  Board 
of  Governors  would  meet  as  necessary.  Once 
a  year  there  was  to  be  a  general  conference, 
where  every  member  could  have  delegates 
and  which  would  review  the  Agency's  pro- 
gram and  make  whatever  suggestions  might 
be  appropriate. 


The  basic  statute  of  the  Agency  5  states 
clearly  that  it  has  two  principal  functions: 
to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  and  to  prevent  their  diversion  to 
military  use.  In  the  words  of  article  II  of  the 
statute : 

The  Agency  shall  seek  to  accelerate  and  enlarge 
the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace,  health 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  world.  It  shall  ensure, 
so  far  as  it  is  able,  that  assistance  provided  by  it  or 
at  its  request  or  under  its  supervision  or  control  is 
not  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  any  military 
purpose. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  Agency  was 
founded  on  two  assumptions,  both  of  which 
proved  to  be  wrong.  The  first  assumption 
was  that  uranium  was  scarce  and  therefore 
its  supply  could  be  easily  controlled.  The 
second  assumption  was  that  nuclear  power 
was  going  to  be  immediately  competitive 
and  would  spread  rapidly. 

In  any  case,  for  the  first  several  years  of 
the  Agency's  existence  the  demand  for  nu- 
clear material  was  trivial  since  so  few  of  its 
members  other  than  the  nuclear  powers 
wanted  to  build  reactors.  Probably  this  was 
just  as  well,  for  the  problem  of  setting  up  a 
system  of  safeguards  and  inspection  to  pre- 
vent diversion  proved  difficult  both  politi- 
cally and  technically.  I  shall  return  to  this 
question  presently. 

In  spite  of  the  deferment  of  its  two  prin- 
cipal objectives — the  spread  of  nuclear 
power  and  the  control  of  nuclear  materials 
— the  Agency  found  many  useful  things  to 
do.  I  need  do  little  more  than  mention  some 
of  them. 

The  Agency  has  worked  on  standard 
codes  for  safety  and  health,  regulations  for 
shipment  of  radioactive  materials,  for  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes.  It  has  set  up  a 
small  laboratory  to  establish  standards  of 
measurement  and  calibration.  In  that  labo- 
ratory and  through  contracts  it  conducts  a 
small  but  vigorous  research  program.  It  has 
arranged  many  international  scientific  con- 
ferences and  symposia,  as  well  as  dissemi- 
nating information  in  other  ways.  It  has  a 


'Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 


6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  19,  1956,  p.  820. 
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fellowship  program,  arranges  for  visiting 
experts  to  developing  countries,  and  pro- 
motes technical  assistance  to  such  countries 
in  other  ways. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence 
— 1960 — the  Board  of  Governors  came  to 
grips  with  the  question  of  control  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  several  important  countries,  a  safe- 
guards system  was  devised,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  accepted  by  the 
General  Conference. 

It  is  easy  to  poke  fun  at  that  document. 
It  had  most  of  the  bad  features  of  a  com- 
mittee production.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever 
really  understood  it,  and  I  presume  others 
felt  the  same  way.  It  was  limited  in  applica- 
tion to  reactors  of  less  than  100  megawatts 
thermal,  which  made  it  irrelevant  to  power 
reactors  of  significant  size.  And  so  on. 

Yet  I  doff  my  hat  to  those  who  framed  it 
and  carried  it  through  to  acceptance.  They 
understood  the  technical  problems.  Faced 
with  opposition,  with  ignorance,  and  with 
the  need  of  compromise,  they  set  up  a  sys- 
tem that  was  workable  and  effective.  They 
established  guidelines  in  an  uncharted  and 
turbulent  sea. 

By  the  time  I  became  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  Agency  in  May  1961,  the  Director 
General  had  begun  to  organize  a  small  corps 
of  inspectors  and  to  prepare  to  send  them 
out  to  the  few  countries  that  automatically 
fell  under  the  system.  The  first  inspection 
occurred  in  February  1962.  In  the  summer 
of  1961  the  United  States  offered  to  put 
four  of  its  small  reactors  under  the  system, 
both  as  a  gesture  of  approval  and  to  test  the 
system.  At  the  time  I  thought  this  an  empty 
gesture;  so  did  many  others.  We  were 
wrong.  Both  reasons  for  it  proved  impor- 
tant. 

Before  bringing  you  up  to  date  on  the 
present  status  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  sys- 
tem, I  think  I  should  remind  you  of  what 
the  technical  problems  are  and  how  they 
might  be  solved  so  that  you  will  understand 
more  clearly  what  I  am  talking  about.  To  do 
so  I  shall  describe  an  ideal  system  which 


would  give  the  maximum  possible  protec- 
tion. 

As  you  all  know,  the  series  of  steps  in- 
volved in  producing  nuclear  power  starts  at 
the  mines.  Then  comes  the  processing  of  ore 
into  some  form  of  uranium  concentrate. 
Then  the  concentrate  is  purified  and  con- 
verted to  uranium  metal,  or  a  suitable 
compound.  If  no  change  in  the  proportions 
of  the  isotopes  is  contemplated,  the  next 
step  is  fabrication  of  fuel  elements.  If  en- 
riched fuel  is  desired,  the  purified  uranium 
compound,  probably  uranium  hexafluoride, 
is  run  through  an  isotope  separation  plant, 
then  converted  to  the  appropriate  chemical 
form,  metal,  oxide,  or  whatever,  and  then 
fabricated  into  fuel  elements. 

Once  the  fuel  elements  have  been  fabri- 
cated, they  go  to  the  reactor  to  be  stock- 
piled ready  for  loading.  Once  they  are  in  the 
reactor,  the  chain  reaction  and  consequent 
production  of  plutonium  begins.  After  the 
reactor  has  operated  for  the  optimum  time, 
as  determined  by  its  design  and  purpose, 
the  fuel  elements  are  removed  and  stored. 
The  period  of  storage  depends  on  many 
factors,  but  eventually  the  fuel  elements  will 
be  reprocessed,  i.e.,  the  plutonium  and  fis- 
sion products  will  be  separated  from  the 
remaining  uranium.  The  question  then  is 
what  happens  to  the  plutonium  and  the 
remaining  uranium.  More  specifically,  how 
do  we  make  sure  that  they  are  not  used  for 
military  purposes? 

Ideally  the  greatest  assurance  of  control 
would  be  by  inspection  and  recordkeeping 
at  every  stage  of  this  series  of  processes. 
The  control  agency  would  follow  the  ma- 
terial from  its  origin  in  the  ground  to  its 
ultimate  consumption  for  the  production  of 
power.  I  am  assuming  that  the  plutonium 
itself  will  eventually  be  used  as  fuel  for 
powerplants. 

Conceivably  such  a  control  agency  might 
have  been  set  up  in  1946  if  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  had  agreed  then  to  stop  any 
production  of  uranium  for  military  pur- 
poses and  to  turn  over  ownership  of  ura- 
nium mines,  processing  plants,  et  cetera,  to 
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an  international  agency.  Of  course,  such  an 
agency  would  also  have  had  to  carry  the 
responsibility  for  research  and  development 
leading  to  economical  nuclear  powerplants. 

Granted  the  existence,  now,  of  many  na- 
tional atomic  energy  programs,  might  it 
still  be  possible  to  set  up  and  administer  a 
control  program  covering  every  step  of  every 
process  from  the  ground  to  the  end  product 
of  valueless  radioactive  waste?  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  so  extensive  a  system  would  not 
presently  be  possible.  Nor  do  I  believe  it 
necessary. 

Even  if  we  had  an  ideal  system,  would  it 
be  100  percent  effective?  Of  course  it  would 
not.  You  all  know  that  even  the  most  elab- 
orate safety  system  in  factories,  in  labora- 
tories, in  transportation,  or  wherever,  is  not 
100  percent  effective.  We  still  have  acci- 
dents even  though  it's  to  everyone's  interest 
to  obey  all  the  rules  and  in  fact  everyone 
does  so.  Also  we  still  have  power  failures. 

If  even  the  ideal  system  is  not  completely 
effective,  is  there  a  less  complete  system 
that  might  be  acceptably  effective?  After 
all,  the  only  point  of  inspecting  every  step 
of  the  process  is  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  Complete  control  at  a  late  stage  should 
be  effective.  Natural  uranium  is  not  weap- 
ons material;  neither  is  the  slightly  en- 
riched uranium  used  in  the  big  power  re- 
actors in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
Separating  the  isotopes  of  uranium  is  an 
expensive  process.  Separation  of  plutonium 
from  spent  fuel  is  much  cheaper  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  obvious  place  to  look  for 
diversion. 

It  appears  that  the  reactors  are  the  most 
feasible  and  effective  place  at  which  to 
establish  control.  Here  the  incoming  fuel 
elements  can  be  counted  and  sampled;  here 
the  power  level  of  the  plant  can  be  checked 
and  the  consequent  production  of  plutonium 
estimated.  Here  the  spent  fuel  elements  can 
again  be  counted  and  sampled  and  their 
subsequent  destination  followed. 

There  is  a  further  practical  point  that 
favors  reactors  as  a  sensible  point  to  begin 
control.  The  fuel  going  into  a  reactor  is 


expensive,  and  the  spent  fuel  coming  out  is 
both  valuable  and  hazardous  to  health.  Fur- 
thermore the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of 
a  reactor  requires  complete  and  continuous 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  fuel  elements 
in  the  reactor,  their  original  composition, 
and  the  amount  of  uranium  and  plutonium 
in  them  at  any  given  time.  Therefore  prudent 
operation  of  a  reactor  requires  extensive 
and  accurate  recordkeeping  and  instru- 
mentation. The  kinds  of  material  inven- 
tories and  operating  records  necessary  for 
prudent  management  have  in  them  all  or 
most  of  the  information  required  for  ma- 
terials control  from  the  point  of  view  of 
safeguards.  In  a  well-run  plant  visiting  in- 
spectors have  little  more  to  do  than  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  existing  records  and  make 
spot  checks  of  samples  of  material. 

These  remarks  about  reactors  could  be 
applied  equally  to  plants  for  processing 
spent  fuel.  However,  such  plants  do  not  yet 
exist,  except  one  in  the  United  States  just 
going  into  operation,  two  of  small  capacity 
abroad,  and  those  which  are  involved  in 
military  programs. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  best 
to  aim  the  IAEA  system  of  safeguards  at 
reactors  at  least  as  a  first  step.  The  system 
first  set  up  in  the  IAEA  in  1961  and  the 
revised  system  now  in  effect  both  are  based 
on  this  view.  Obviously  I  believe  the  system 
is  effective.  Otherwise  I  would  not  be  talking 
about  it  here  today.  I  would  not  claim  that 
it  could  never  be  evaded,  but  the  risks  of 
detection  would  deter  any  attempt  at  eva- 
sion. 

Advantages  of  International  Safeguards 

If  some  say  that  the  present  IAEA  sys- 
tem of  safeguards  is  a  compromise  between 
effectiveness  and  acceptability,  you  may  ask 
whether  too  high  a  price  has  to  be  paid  for 
international  safeguards.  As  many  of  you 
know,  every  bilateral  arrangement  which 
the  United  States  has  made  with  another 
country  to  supply  reactors  or  reactor  fuel 
has  contained  provisions  for  inspection  to 
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assure  there  is  no  diversion  to  military  pur- 
poses. The  United  States  has  been  making 
inspections  under  such  arrangements  since 
1957.  EURATOM  also  has  a  similar  system 
for  the  reactors  built  in  member  countries 
with  EURATOM  help.  Could  not  we  per- 
suade other  supplier  countries  to  insist  on 
bilateral  safeguards  like  ours?  Wouldn't 
that  be  simpler  than  trying  to  use  an  inter- 
national agency? 

The  advantages  of  an  international  sys- 
tem of  safeguards  have  been  discussed  so 
often  that  I  think  I  need  only  summarize 
them  here.  They  are  credibility,  uniformity, 
economy,  and  acceptability. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  sketched,  the  U.S. 
Government  in  January  1963  adopted  a 
policy  of  transferring  the  administration  of 
safeguards  to  the  IAEA  as  various  bilateral 
arrangements  came  up  for  renewal.  As  a 
corollary,  new  agreements  also  provided  for 
IAEA  safeguards. 

At  the  same  time  our  representatives  to 
the  IAEA  began  to  press  for  removal  of  the 
100-MW  thermal  limit  on  the  then  existing 
IAEA  safeguards  system.  In  June  of  1963 
the  Board  of  Governors  provisionally  ap- 
proved such  an  action,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  General  Conference  in  September 
1963  and  put  into  effect  at  the  next  Board 
meeting. 

The  June  Board  meeting  just  cited  was 
marked  by  a  striking  change  of  attitude 
toward  safeguards.  The  Governor  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  several  other  Board  mem- 
bers voted  for  the  proposed  action  instead 
of  opposing  it.  This  vote  was  conditional  on 
a  review  of  the  whole  system.  Such  a  review 
was  certainly  appropriate  and  was  approved. 

It  was  decided  that  this  review  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Board  functioning  as  a 
working  group  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  [Gunnar]  Randers  of  Norway.  Between 
February  1964  and  January  1965  the  group 
convened  several  times  for  a  total  of  32 
sessions.  The  revised  safeguards  system 
which  they  recommended  was  approved  by 
the  Board  in  February  1965  by  a  vote  of  21 
in  favor,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  none 
against,  and  2  abstentions.  It  then  came  to 


the  General  Conference  of  the  IAEA  in 
September  1965.  There  it  was  approved,  first 
in  committee  by  a  formal  vote  of  54  in 
favor,  1  against,  and  2  abstentions,  then  in 
plenary  session  by  consensus. 

I  am  reporting  these  votes  to  you,  not 
because  I  expect  you  to  be  interested  in  pro- 
cedural details  of  IAEA  meetings,  but  be- 
cause I  know  you  will  realize  that  a  system 
of  control  like  the  safeguards  system  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful  unless  it  receives 
nearly  unanimous  support. 

As  further  background,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  remarks  about  the  objections  to 
the  safeguards  system  in  general,  or  to 
specific  provisions  of  the  previous  system. 
Such  matters  were  discussed  at  length  in 
the  working  group.  That  they  were  resolved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  nearly  all  members  of 
that  group  seems  to  me  remarkable.  It 
shows  that  representatives  of  some  20  coun- 
tries from  all  over  the  globe  can  have  fruit- 
ful discussions  when  their  goal  is  obviously 
of  interest  to  all  concerned. 

Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  issues  often 
raised  before,  the  question  of  "invasion  of 
sovereignty,"  did  not  come  up  in  that  gen- 
eral form.  The  fact  that  Japan  had  already 
accepted  IAEA  safeguards  and  the  United 
States  had  put  the  Yankee  powerplant  un- 
der IAEA  safeguards  helped.  Principal 
points  that  were  raised  were: 

(1)  Danger  of  compromising  trade  secrets, 

(2)  Danger  of  interfering  with  efficient 
and  economical  operation, 

(3)  Reluctance  to  accept  inspectors  who 
might  be  unwelcome  because  of  their  na- 
tionality, 

(4)  Objection  to  resident  inspectors, 

(5)  Objection  to  payment  of  costs  of  in- 
spection by  the  IAEA, 

(6)  Objection  to  using  the  supply  of  hard- 
ware as  a  reason  for  invoking  safeguards. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  explain  how 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  were  handled.  They  were 
not  too  difficult.  The  question  of  resident 
inspectors  was  met  by  agreeing  that  the 
IAEA  had  the  right  of  access  at  all  times 
to  reactors  above  a  certain  power  level.  This 
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was  the  essential  point.  The  question  of 
payment — (5) — was  not  part  of  the  docu- 
ment and  was  therefore  deferred.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  which  I  will  discuss  later. 
The  "hardware"  question  greatly  concerned 
some  of  the  developing  countries.  Since  it 
has  to  do  with  the  justification  for  invoking 
safeguards  rather  than  the  system  itself,  I 
won't  try  to  explain  it. 

How  IAEA  Safeguards  Are  Applied 

So  now  the  IAEA  has  a  system  of  safe- 
guards and  inspection  whose  principles  are 
spelled  out  in  a  fairly  detailed  document 
that  has  been  approved  almost  unanimously 
by  the  members  of  the  Agency.  This  does 
not  mean  that  any  reactors  are  automati- 
cally under  IAEA  safeguards.  The  IAEA 
safeguards  system  is  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  proposed  practices  that  serves  as 
a  basis  for  formal  agreements  between  the 
Agency  and  member  states  for  the  admin- 
istration of  safeguards.  Only  after  such 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  and  signed 
do  safeguards  actually  go  into  effect. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  this  sys- 
tem can  be  applied : 

(1)  If  the  Agency  itself  substantially  as- 
sists a  country  to  build  a  reactor,  that  re- 
actor must  by  statute  be  under  Agency  safe- 
guards ; 

(2)  If  one  country  helps  another  to  build 
a  reactor,  the  two  can  ask  the  Agency  to  ad- 
minister safeguards ; 

(3)  A  country  can  unilaterally  request 
the  Agency  to  safeguard  one  or  several  of 
its  reactors. 

At  present  the  Agency  is  safeguarding 
several  small  research  reactors  under  (1) . 

Under  (2)  it  has  agreed  to  administer 
safeguards  transferred  by  the  United  States 
and  its  bilateral  partners  in  some  13  cases, 
all  involving  moderately  small  reactors.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Agency  is  taking  over  safeguard- 
ing of  the  U.K.-built  small  reactor  in  Den- 
mark and  the  power  reactor  at  Tokai-Mura 
in  Japan,  also  the  Canadian-Japanese  power 
reactor.  Other  such  arrangements  are  being 
negotiated. 


Under  (3)  certain  small  reactors  in  the 
United  States  have  been  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards for  several  years  and  the  Yankee 
power  reactor  for  about  a  year.  Also  the 
United  Kingdom  last  June  asked  the  IAEA 
to  safeguard  a  big  power  reactor  at  Brad- 
well. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  members  of 
the  Agency  supporting  the  safeguards  sys- 
tem in  principle  but  not  using  it.  The  ques- 
tion of  who  pays  the  cost  of  inspections  is 
dangling.  The  cost  is  small,  probably  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  power  pro- 
duced. In  principle  it  should  be  paid  by  the 
Agency,  but  there  is  strong  opposition  to 
this  in  practice  and  the  Agency's  budget  is 
small — $10  million  to  $12  million  a  year. 

Yet  I  am  reminded  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  power.  In  the  20  or  25  years  we 
have  been  working  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
nuclear  power,  there  have  been  no  "break- 
throughs," no  spectacular  inventions.  We 
have  reached  our  present  favorable  cost 
situation  by  a  series  of  small  steps  which 
have  added  up  to  a  significant  advance. 

I  believe  we  are  making  similar  steps  in 
our  effort  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  might  accompany  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
principle  of  international  control  has  been 
accepted  by  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  We  have  had  inspectors  from  the 
IAEA  carrying  out  their  tasks  in  a  consid- 
erable number  of  countries,  large  and 
small,  scattered  around  the  globe.  Nor 
should  we  underestimate  the  intangible  de- 
terrent effects  of  the  existence  of  the  whole 
system  and  its  general  acceptance  in  prin- 
ciple. Nor  should  we  underestimate  the  ef- 
fect of  any  report  from  the  Agency  to  its 
members  and  to  the  United  Nations  citing 
an  attempt  to  divert  materials  to  military 
use. 

What  we  have  accomplished  is  pioneering 
and  preliminary.  It  is  solidly  based.  Every 
big  powerplant  that  comes  under  IAEA 
safeguards  in  the  next  few  years  will 
strengthen  the  structure  of  international  co- 
operation and  control.  Every  one  that  stays 
out  of  the  system  will  weaken  it. 
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We  can  block  this  most  obvious  path  to 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  doing 
so,  we  may  help  to  solve  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  nuclear  and  general  disarma- 
ment. Success  will  require  the  help  of  wise 
men  everywhere,  particularly  of  men  who 
are  both  technically  and  politically  sophisti- 
cated and  idealistic. 


IJC  Recommendations  Approved 
for  Rainy  River  Pollution  Control 

Press    release    288    dated    December    13 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
December  13  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  considered  the  report  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada  (IJC),  on  pollution  of 
the  Rainy  River  and  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
dated  February  24,  1965,  and  has  approved 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port. A  similar  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  was  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.  Pursuant  to  article  IX  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada on  May  30,  1959,  had  requested  the 
IJC  to  investigate  and  report  on  pollution 
and  possible  remedial  measures  for  those 
waters. 

The  Commission  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  specified  water  quality  objectives  as 
the  criteria  to  be  met  in  satisfactorily 
maintaining  the  waters  of  Rainy  River  in 
accordance  with  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909,  which  provides  that  boundary 
waters  and  waters  flowing  across  the 
boundary  shall  not  be  polluted  on  either 
side  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on 


the  other.  The  Commission  further  recom- 
mended that  the  appropriate  authorities  re- 
quire the  industries  and  municipalities  con- 
cerned to  initiate,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  pursuant  to  a  definite  time  sched- 
ule, construction  of  the  pollution  abatement 
facilities  necessary  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain the  objectives.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods 
was  found  by  the  IJC  to  be  in  satisfactory 
condition. 

In  approving  the  recommendations,  the 
two  Governments  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  continuing  supervision  over 
water  quality  in  Rainy  River.  In  its  letter  of 
approval,  the  Department  stated  that  the 
Commission's  report  was  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control.  The  Commission  was 
assured  that  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
authorities  concerned  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

89th  Congress,   1st  Session 

Review  of  Market  Promotion  Activity  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Twentieth  report  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  H.  Rept.  1165. 
October   14,   1965.    98  pp. 

Tariff  Filing  Requirements  for  Hardwood  Lumber. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  10198.  S.  Rept.  873. 
October  14,  1965.    5  pp. 

Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965.  Report,  together 
with  minority  views,  to  accompany  H.R.  11135. 
S.  Rept.  909.    October  18,  1965.   43  pp. 

Expansion  of  Beef  Exports.  Interim  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on 
ocean  freight  rates  and  other  barriers  to  expand- 
ing exports  of  U.S.  beef  and  beef  products.  S. 
Rept.  939.    October  22,  1965.    22  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Loan  of  Naval  Vessels  to  Friendly 
Foreign  Countries.  Conference  report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  7812.  H.  Rept.  1208.  October  22, 
1965.    3  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS    AND    CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences 1 

In  Recess  as  of  January   1,   1966 

Conference  of  the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (recessed     Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

Sept.  16,  1965;  to  be  resumed  Jan.  27,  1966). 

Scheduled  January   Through  March   1966 

ECAFE  Conference  on  Commercial   Arbitration:   Committee  on     Bangkok Jan.  5-8 

Trade. 

UNCTAD  Working  Group  of  Government  Experts  on  Manufac-     Geneva Jan.  5-13 

tures. 

UNCTAD    Committee  on   Invisibles   and   Financing   Related   to     Geneva Jan.  8  (1  day) 

Trade. 

ECA    Industrial    Symposium Cairo Jan.  8-11 

OECD  Committee  for  Invisible  Transactions:  Study  Group  II     .     Paris Jan.  10-12 

OECD  Energy  Committee:  Special  Committee Paris Jan.  10-12 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research:  Wear  of  Engineering     Paris Jan.  10-14 

Materials. 

U.N.  Development  Program:   Governing  Council New  York Jan.  10-21 

ECE  Rapporteurs  on  Gas  Pipelines Geneva Jan.  11-12 

ECE  Rapporteurs  on  Safety  Belts Geneva Jan.  11-13 

U.N.  ECOSOC   Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination     New  York Jan.  11-31 

and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

OECD   Ministers   of   Science:    2d   Meeting Paris Jan.  12-13 

ECAFE  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  the  Phnom  Penh    ....  Jan.  12-17 

Lower  Mekong  Basin. 

ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Plenary  Meeting Geneva Jan.  17-20 

U.N.  Working  Group  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space     .     .     .     New  York Jan.  18-21 

Inter- American  Cultural  Council:  4th  Meeting Washington       ....  Jan.  18-22 

WHO    Executive   Board:     37th    Session Geneva Jan.  18-Feb.  1 

OECD  Economic  Development  and  Review  Committee:  Denmark     Paris Jan.  20  (1  day) 

Review. 

ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  9th  Session Bangkok Jan.  24-Feb.  2 

OECD  Economic  Development  and  Review  Committee:  Portugal     Paris Jan.  25(1  day) 

Review. 

ILO  Preparatory  Technical  Conference  on  Maximum  Weight  To     Geneva Jan.  25-Feb.  5 

Be  Carried  by  One  Worker. 

OECD   Economic   Development   and   Review   Committee:    Greece     Paris Jan.  27(1  day) 

Review. 

OECD  Working  Party  III Paris Jan.  28-29 


1  This  schedule,  which  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences  on  Dec.  10,  1965, 
lists  international  conferences  in  which  the  U.S.  Government  expects  to  participate  officially  in  the 
period  January-March  1966.  The  list  does  not  include  numerous  nongovernmental  conferences  and  meet- 
ings. Persons  interested  in  these  are  referred  to  the  World  List  of  Future  International  Meetings, 
compiled  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment  Printing   Office,   Washington,    D.C.,    20402. 

Following  is  a  key  to  the  abbreviations:  BIRPI,  United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  CID,  Committee  on 
Industrial  Development;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization; 
ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization; 
ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment; SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNCTAD,  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization; 
WMO,  World    Meteorological    Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences — Continued 

Scheduled  January  Through  March  i.966^Continued 

ECE  Gas  Committee  and  Working  Group:  12th  Session     ....  Geneva Jan.  31-Feb.  2 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  12th  Session London Jan.  31-Feb.  4 

U.N.  Committee  of  24  on  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  New  York January 

Countries  and  Peoples. 

OECD  Working  Party  on  the  Adjustment  Process Paris January 

ECA  Subregional  Meeting  on  Economic  Cooperation  in  Central  Leopoldville      ....  January 

Africa. 

Special    Meeting   on    Inter-American    Ports    and    Harbors    .     .     .  Washington      ....  January 

GATT  Committee  on  Trade  and  Development:  Committee  III     .     .  Geneva January 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  Karachi January 

South   and   Southeast  Asia    (Colombo  Plan):    17th   Ministerial 

Meeting. 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Jute,  Kenaf  and  Allied  Fibers:  2d  Session  undetermined    ....  January 

of  the  Consultative  Subcommittee. 

OECD   Working   Party   II Paris Feb.  1-2 

CENTO  Economic  Experts Ankara Feb.  1-4 

ICAO   Special    Meeting   on   Limits   of   Liabilities   for   Passengers  Montreal Feb.  1-18 

Under  the  Warsaw  Convention  and  the  Hague  Protocol. 

5th  ICAO   Meeting  on  European   Regional   Air  Navigation     .     .  Geneva Feb.  1-26 

OECD    Economic    Development   and   Review    Committee:       Italy  Paris Feb.  3  (1  day) 

Review. 

ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources     ....  Bangkok Feb.  4-14 

ECE   Rapporteurs  on  Handling  Operations  in   River  Ports     .     .  Geneva Feb.  7-8 

OECD   Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee Paris Feb.  7-9 

WMO  Regional  Association  V:  4th  Session  (Southwest  Pacific)     .  Wellington Feb.  7-18 

OECD   Export  Credits  Group Paris Feb.  9-11 

ECE  Symposium  on  New  Techniques  in  Inland  Navigation     .     .     .  Geneva Feb.  9-11 

OECD   Economic  Development  and  Review  Committee:    Switzer-  Paris Feb.  10  (1  day) 

land  Review. 

ECE  Subcommittee  on  Road  Transport:  Special  Session     ....  Geneva Feb.  14-25 

ILO  Governing  Body:   164th  Session Geneva Feb.  14-Mar.  5 

OECD  Economic  Development  and  Review  Committee:  Ireland  Re-  Paris Feb.  17(1  day) 

view. 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:    9th  Annual   Meeting     .     .  Ottawa Feb.  21-25 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women Geneva Feb.21-Mar.ll 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  40th  Session New  York Feb.  23-Mar.  4 

ECLA  Subcommittee  on  Building  and  Urban  Planning     ....  San   Jose February 

IBE  Executive  Committee:  43d  Meeting Geneva February 

5th  Inter-American  Statistical  Conference Venezuela February 

SEATO  Intelligence  Assessment  Committee Bangkok February 

ECA  Conference  on  Central  African  Industrial  Harmonization     .  Leopoldville       ....  February 

OECD  Working  Party  on  the  Adjustment  Process Paris February 

Contributors   to   International   Organizations    (Geneva   Group)     .  Geneva February 

FAO  Codex  Alimentarius  Committee  on  Meat  and  Meat  Products:  Kulmbach,    Germany     .  February 

2d  Meeting. 

FAO   Study  Group  on   Bananas:     1st  Session Rome February 

FAO  Meeting  of  Tea  Statisticians Rome        February 

ECE  Rapporteurs  on  Benchmark  Statistics  Relating  to  Transport  Geneva Mar.  1-4 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   23d  Session Geneva Mar.  1-25 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research Paris Mar.  2-3 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel     .     .     .  Paris Mar.  2-4 

OECD  Trade  Committee Paris Mar.  3^1 

IMCO  International  Conference  on  Load  Lines London Mar.  3-Apr.  5 

Inter- American  Energy  Commission:  6th  Session Washington      ....  Mar.  7-12 

UNICEF/ECAFE   Asian   Conference  on   Children   and   Youth   in  Bangkok Mar.  8-15 

National  Development. 

WMO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:  4th  Session     .     .     .  Wiesbaden Mar.  8-Apr.  3 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights Geneva Mar.  8-Apr.  4 

FAO  Group   on   Grains:   10th   Session Rome Mar.  10-17 

BIRPI  Advisory  Group:  International  Committee  on  Novelty  Ex-  Geneva Mar.  11-12 

amining  Patent  Offices. 

CENTO  Economic  Committee:  14th  Session London Mar.  14-18 

ECE  Working  Party  on  the  Construction  of  Vehicles Geneva Mar.  14-18 

ECLA/CID  Latin  American  Symposium  on  Industrialization     .     .  Santiago Mar.  14-25 

ITU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  Geneva Mar.  14-May  7 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee Paris Mar.  15-16 

OECD   Economic   Development   and   Review   Committee:    Sweden  Paris Mar.  17  (1  day) 

Review.  ,  «»«»«« 

OECD    Working    Party    III Paris Mar.  17-18 
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Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:   10th  Meeting 

of  Technical  Advisory  Council. 
Inter-American   Institute   of  Agricultural   Sciences:   5th  Meeting 

of  Board  of  Directors. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:   22d  Plenary 

Meeting. 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Advisory  Committee  on  Application  of  Science  and 

Technology  to  Development. 
ECAFE  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  the 

Lower  Mekong  Basin. 
ICAO   Legal   Subcommittee   on   Possible   Revision   of  the   Rome 

Convention. 
ECE  Working  Party  on  the  Transport  of  Dangerous  Goods     .     . 
U.N.  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression     .     .     . 
U.N.  Committee  of  24  on  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 

Countries  and  Peoples. 

ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole:  11th  Meeting 

ECLA/UNESCO  Latin  American  Seminar  on  Investment  in  Edu- 
cation. 
GATT  Committee  on  Trade  and  Development:  Committee  III     .     . 
5th  IA-ECOSOC  Meeting  at  the  Expert  and  Ministerial  Level     .     . 
OECD  Working  Party  on  the  Adjustment  Process 


Bogota Mar.  21-27 

Bogota Mar.  21-27 

New  Delhi Mar.  22-Apr.  4 

New  York Mar.  22-Apr.  4 

New  Delhi Mar.  22-Apr.  5 

Oxford Mar.  24-Apr.  5 

Geneva Mar.  28-Apr.  6 

New  York March 

New  York March 

Santiago March 

Santiago March 

Geneva March 

Buenos  Aires    ....  March 

Paris March 


U.S.  Participates  in  Meeting 
of  Migration  Committee 

i   Statement  by  Abba  P.  Schwartz  1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  24th 
session  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
j   mental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Migration  Committee 
is  approaching  its  15th  year.  It  had  a  mem- 
bership of  16  governments  when  it  was 
formed;  today  there  are  30.  Since  it  was 
founded  in  1951,  the  Committee  has  trans- 
ported over  1,400,000  persons  to  overseas 
countries  of  resettlement,  including  more 
than  600,000  refugees.  This  record  of  ac- 
complishment speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  of 
which  this  Council  should  be  proud. 

We  all  recognize  that  economic  develop- 
;  ments  in  Europe  since  1951  have  necessi- 
tated certain  adjustments  in  the  program 
of  the  Committee.  However,  ICEM's  tradi- 
tional role  of  providing  assistance  to  refu- 
gees continues,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  the 
fundamental  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 

1  Made  before  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration  at  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  on  Dec.  1.  Mr.  Schwartz  is  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs;  he  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  ICEM  meeting. 


important  elements  in  its  operations.  And,  in 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
my  country's  concern  in  the  importance  of 
maintaining  liberal  asylum  policies  for  refu- 
gees, and  for  ICEM's  essential  role  in  facili- 
tating the  resettlement  of  refugees  out  of 
asylum  areas. 

For  some  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  historically  has  followed  a  lib- 
eral policy  of  asylum  to  refugees,  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  deterioration  of 
asylum  policies  in  certain  areas.  We  found 
it  particularly  significant  that  the  Consult- 
ative Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  at 
a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  urging 
governments  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  asylum 
policy.  It  is  equally  significant  that  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
at  a  recent  conference  here  in  Geneva  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  pass  a  similar  resolution. 

I  would  emphasize  that  if  the  doors  of 
asylum  are  tightened  or  closed  there  will 
be  no  need  for  ICEM  to  seek  resettlement 
opportunities  for  refugees,  nor  will  there 
be  any  need  to  seek  material  assistance  for 
such  refugees  because,  without  a  place  of 
asylum,  the  future  of  the  refugee  is  not  in 
the  country  of  asylum  but  in  the  country 
to  which  he  is  thrown  back. 

As  Dr.  Haveman  [ICEM  Director  Baas- 
tien  W.  Haveman]  pointed  out  in  his  open- 
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ing  statement  to  the  Council,  ICEM  is  the 
only  international  organization  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  moving  European  ref- 
ugees. It  is  vital  that  this  mechanism  be 
firmly  maintained. 

In  connection  with  ICEM's  traditional  pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  refugees,  I  know  that  this 
Council  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
new  United  States  immigration  law  which 
becomes  effective  today  [December  1] 
makes  permanent  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  10,200  refugees  annually  under  a 
broad  definition  of  "refugee."  This  refu- 
gee provision  in  our  basic  law  is  over  and 
above  the  action  which  my  Government  is 
now  taking  in  granting  asylum  to  many 
thousands  of  Cuban  refugees. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  discussion 
which  took  place  in  this  Council  on  No- 
vember 29  on  refugee  problems,  and  partic- 
ularly gratified  to  hear  the  statement  of 
the  representative  of  the  Holy  See  and  his 
announcement  of  a  special  contribution  to 
ICEM  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  and  family 
reunion  cases. 

The  statement  of  the  representative  of 
Luxembourg  regarding  fund-raising  efforts 
in  his  country  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  is 
a  further  source  of  encouragement. 

My  delegation  would  also  like  to  pay  spec- 
ial tribute  to  the  program  which  is  being 
initiated  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  to  raise  funds  to  finance  the 
transportation  of  refugees  by  ICEM  through 
the  issuance  of  a  special  stamp  bearing 
the  Queen's  signature.  As  Mr.  Warren 
[George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  for  Refugees 
and  Migration  to  the  Administrator,  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs] 
informed  the  Executive  Committee  last 
week,  we  recognize  that  this  action  by  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  is  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Netherlands  Government 
and  is  just  another  expression  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
fate  of  refugees.  My  delegation  feels  that  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  if  the  money  re- 
ceived from  various  fund-raising  efforts  in 
the  private  sector  were  to  be  established  in 
a  special  fund  known  as  "The  Queen  Juliana 


Fund,"  provided,  of  course,  that  this  sug- 
gestion meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  extensive  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  during  this  session  dealing  with  the 
Director's  efforts  to  improve  and  expand 
ICEM's  program  for  providing  semiskilled 
workers  for  Latin  America  is  also  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  my  Government.  It  is  my 
hope  that  all  governments  will  agree  in 
principle  to  the  efforts  which  are  now  un- 
derway and  will  also  find  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  essential  financial  assistance  which 
is  required  so  that  this  program  to  benefit 
Latin  America  will  be  carried  forward  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  many  members 
of  this  Council  are  aware  that,  since  the  ini- 
tial meeting  of  ICEM  in  Brussels  in  1951,  the 
United  States  has  always  included  in  its  del- 
egation distinguished  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Neither  Mr.  War- 
ren nor  I,  who  were  both  present  at  Brussels, 
recall  that  the  United  States  delegation 
has  ever  included  a  more  distinguished 
group  of  Members  of  our  Congress  than 
are  present  here  today.  They  are  Congress- 
man William  McCulloch  of  Ohio,  Congress- 
man Peter  W.  Rodino  of  New  Jersey,  Con- 
gressman Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Congressman  Clark  MacGregor  of 
Minnesota,  Congressman  Byron  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  and  Congressman  Harold  D.  Dono- 
hue  of  Massachusetts,  and  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  which  bears  the  principal 
responsibility  for  the  United  States  partic- 
ipation in  ICEM,  attaches  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  presence  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  our  delegation,  because  they  give 
added  representation  of  the  American  people 
and  by  their  presence  express  the  concern 
of  the  American  people  for  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  ICEM,  which  are  resettlement  of 
refugees,  reuniting  of  families,  assistance  to 
our  sister  Latin  American  Republics  in  se- 
lective migration,  and  the  movement  of  na- 
tional migrants  to  new  homes  overseas 
where  they  can  enjoy  a  good  and  productive 
life. 
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It  is  especially  gratifying  to  us  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  in  our  delegation  are 
with  us  today  because  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant day,  affecting  not  only  the  lives  of 
many  American  families  but  of  many  nation- 
als of  other  countries  represented  at  this 
Council  session.  This  day,  December  1,  1965, 
is  important  because  our  new  nondiscrimi- 
natory immigration  law  becomes  effective  to- 
day. The  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
present  here  are  in  great  measure  responsi- 
ble for  the  enactment  of  that  legislation. 


Current  U.N.  Documents 


Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as 
those  listed  below)  may  i&e  consulted  at  depository 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publi- 
cations may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of 
the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

Security   Council 

Reports  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  observance 
of  the  cease-fire  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
S/6710/Add.lO,  November  19,  1965,  9  pp.; 
S/6710/Add.ll,  December  4,  1965,  19  pp.; 
S/6710/Add.l2,  December  13,  1965,   15  pp. 

Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  compliance 
with  the  withdrawal  provisions  of  Security 
Council  resolutions  concerning  India  and  Paki- 
stan.  S/6719/Add.4.  November  25,  1965.   2  pp. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  S/6975,  November  25, 
1965,  2  pp.;  S/6991,  December  3,  1965,  1  p. 

Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  United 
Nations  Operation  in  Cyprus  for  the  period  June 
11  to  December  8,  1965.  S/7001.  December  10, 
1965.  56  pp.  and  map. 

General   Assembly 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General. 
A/6121.   November  29,   1965.  3  pp. 

The  Korean  Question:  Reports  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Re- 
habilitation of  Korea.  Letter  dated  December  7, 
1965,  from  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea.  A/C.l/925.  December  8,  1965.  9  pp. 

World  Food  Programme.  Notes  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  A/6149,  December  8,  1965,  7  pp.; 
A/6150,  December  8,  1965,  2  pp. 

Economic  and   Social   Council 

15  Years  and  150,000  Skills:  An  Anniversary  Re- 
view of  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Pro- 
gramme of  Technical  Assistance.  E/TAC/153/- 
Rev.l.  October  5,  1965.  309  pp. 

Continuation  of  the  World  Food  Programme.  Note 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/4127.  November  8, 
1965.  3  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Consular   Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations; 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  con- 
sular relations  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 
Done  at  Vienna  April  24,  1963.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Philippines,  November  15, 
1965. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.  Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  En- 
tered into  force  April  7,  1948;  for  the  United 
States  June  21,  1948.  TIAS  1808,  4643. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Maldive  Islands,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1965. 

Law   of  the   Sea 

Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.  Done  at  Geneva 
April  29,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  10,  1964. 
TIAS  5578. 
Accession  deposited:  Malawi,  November  3,  1965. 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.  Done  at  Geneva  April 
29,  1958.  Entered  into  force  September  30,  1962. 
TIAS  5200. 
Accession  deposited:   Malawi,  November  3,  1965. 

Convention    on    fishing    and    conservation    of    the 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas.  Done  at  Geneva 
April  29,  1958.1 
Accession  deposited:  Malawi,   November  3,   1965. 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contigu- 
ous zone.  Done  at  Geneva  April  29,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  September  10,  1964.  TIAS  5639. 
Accession  deposited:  Malawi,  November  3,  1965. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

Protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  re- 
lating to  measures  of  control; 
Protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  re- 
lating to  entry  into  force  of  proposals  adopted 
by  the  Commission. 

Done    at   Washington   November   29,    1965.    Open 
for     signature     at    Washington     November    29 
through  December  13,  1965.1 
Signatures:   Canada,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  December  13,  1965. 

Trade 

Protocol  amending  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  to  introduce  a  part  IV  on  trade 
and  development  and  to  amend  annex  I.  Open  for 
acceptance,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  at  Geneva 


1  Not  in  force. 
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from  February  8  until  December  31,  1965.1 
Signatures:    Czechoslovakia,    November    5,    1965; 
Sierra  Leone,  November  18, 1965. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Protocol  modifying  and   supplementing  the   income 
tax  convention   of  October  28,   1948,  as  amended 
(TIAS  2833,  4280).  Signed  at  Brussels  May  21, 
1965.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  November  22,  1965. 

Germany,   Federal   Republic   of 

Protocol     amending    convention    for    avoidance     of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
of  July  22,  1954    (TIAS  3133).   Signed  at  Bonn 
September  17,  1965.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  November  15,  1965. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  agreement  concerning  expor- 
tation of  velveteen  fabrics  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States  of  July  6,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5186,  5628).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  November  16,  1965.  Entered  into 
force  November  16,  1965. 

Yugoslavia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat. 
454;  7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Belgrade  November  22,  1965.  Entered 
into  force  November  22,  1965. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
20402.  Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  except  in  the  case  of  free  publi- 
cations, which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Media  Services,  Department  of  State. 

International  Cooperation:  Assignment  of  the  Cen- 
tury. Pamphlet  describing  the  objective  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year,  commemorating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations.  Included  are  a  few  of  the  stories  of  our 
government's  activities  which  focus  attention  on 
the  things  that  men  do  to  help  one  another  to 
solve  their  mutual  problems  and  to  further  develop- 
ment in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Includes 
brief  bibliography.  Pub.  7948.  General  Foreign 
Policy  Series  206.  20  pp.,  illus.  20tf. 


The    Dominican    Crisis   .  .  .   The    Hemisphere   Acts. 

Official  statements  of  President  Johnson,  Secretary 
Rusk,  and  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  outlining 
U.S.  policy  and  how  the  crisis  was  met.  Pub.  7971. 
Inter-American  Series  92.  37  pp.,  illus.  30tf. 

Educational  and  Cultural  Diplomacy  — 1964.  An- 
nual report  on  the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program  in  its  15th  year,  1963/64.  Statisti- 
cal data  given  in  appendixes.  Pub.  7979.  Interna- 
tional Information  and  Cultural  Series  89.  144  pp., 
illus.  45<f. 

The  Unseen  Search  for  Peace.  Text  of  address  by 
Dean  Rusk  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  October 
16,  1965,  in  which  he  characterizes  the  unheadlined, 
manifold  cooperative  international  activities  in 
which  the  United  States  participates.  Pub.  7985. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
69.  26  pp.  25(J. 

Statute  of  The  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law.  Statute  with  Other  Governments — 
Formulated  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Confer- 
ence held  at  The  Hague  October  9-31,  1951. 
Entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  October 
15,  1964.  TIAS  5710.  7  pp.  10<*. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bolivia 
—Signed  at  La  Paz  May  12,  1965.  Entered  into 
force  May  12,  1965.  With  exchange  of  notes.  TIAS 
5866.  15  pp.  lOtf. 
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President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhard 
Hold  Talks  at  Washington 


Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  visited  the  United 
States  December  19-21.  He  met  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  other 
Government  officials  December  20  and  21. 
Follotuing  is  an  exchange  of  toasts  between 
President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhard 
at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  on  December 
20  and  the  text  of  a  joint  communique  re- 
leased at  the  conclusion  of  their  talks  on 
December  21. 


EXCHANGE   OF   TOASTS 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  20  ;  as-delivered  text 

President   Johnson 

Mr.  Chancellor,  distinguished  members  of 
your  party,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  great  German  writer,  Goethe,  once 
said  that  the  formula  for  a  happy  life  was 
each  day  to  read  a  beautiful  poem,  listen  to 
beautiful  music,  look  at  a  beautiful  painting, 
and,  if  possible,  say  some  reasonable  thing. 

Today,    Mr.    Chancellor,    we    may    have 


lacked  the  beauty  of  poem,  painting,  and 
music.  But  we  have,  I  believe,  said  reason- 
able things  to  each  other. 

We  are  privileged  tonight  to  have  in  our 
country  and  in  the  first  house  of  our  land 
one  of  the  world's  most  reasonable  and  ver- 
satile leaders.  He  is  a  man  of  many  talents: 
educator,  author,  amateur  musician,  econo- 
mist, politician,  and  statesman. 

As  a  politician,  he  can  look  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  vote  of  confidence  that 
the  people  of  West  Germany  gave  him  in 
last  September's  national  election. 

As  a  statesman,  he  can  look  with  great 
pride  to  nearly  20  years  of  dedicated  and 
effective  service  to  the  Federal  Republic. 
The  miracle  of  Germany's  economic  recovery 
following  World  War  II  stands  as  a  tower- 
ing monument  to  his  service. 

So,  Chancellor  Erhard,  we  welcome  you 
this  evening  not  only  as  a  politician  and  as 
an  economist  but  really,  most  of  all,  as  a 
friend.  You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the 
high  regard  and  the  deep  affection  in  which 
I  personally  hold  you.  That  regard  and  that 
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affection  are  reflected  throughout  America. 

There  is  no  truth  to  the  rumor  that  your 
reputation  as  an  economist  prompted  us  to 
invite  you  here  to  visit  us  at  budget  time. 

In  other  areas,  however,  we  will  not  be  so 
reticent  in  seeking  your  advice. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  change.  In  that 
world,  nations  have  much  to  gain  from  an 
open  exchange  of  information,  and  we  have 
much  to  lose  by  ignoring  the  potential 
contributions  of  other  peoples. 

We  have  already  begun  a  mutual  adven- 
ture in  space.  Only  last  summer  our  two 
Governments  worked  out  an  agreement 
whereby  we  would  launch  a  German-built 
satellite  to  probe  the  inner  radiation  belts. 

Now  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
— and  with  others — an  even  more  ambitious 
plan  to  permit  us  to  do  together  what  we 
cannot  do  so  well  alone.  Examples  would  be 
two  projects  which  stand  high  on  the  space 
agenda.  Both  are  very  demanding  and  both 
are  quite  complex.  One  would  be  a  probe  to 
the  sun  and  another  a  probe  to  Jupiter.  To 
cooperate  on  such  a  major  endeavor  would 
contribute  vastly  to  our  mutual  knowledge 
and  to  our  mutual  skills. 

So  I  propose,  early  in  the  year,  to  send  a 
commission — headed  by  our  able  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  [National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration],  James  Webb — to 
consult  with  you  and  other  governments  of 
Europe  wishing  to  participate  in  a  joint 
exploration  of  space. 

In  all  our  efforts  we  seek  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  contribute. 

We  are  now  watching  with  great  interest 
the  pioneer  work  that  you  in  Germany  are 
doing  to  make  your  cities  more  livable.  We 
are  especially  interested  in  your  antipollu- 
tion programs,  which  are  said  to  be  among 
the  most  effective  in  all  the  world.  So  I 
propose  sending  a  working  group,  headed  by 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  [Stewart  L.]  Udall,  to  West  Germany 
next  month  to  discuss  with  your  own  Min- 
ister of  Science  and  Education  and  to  view 
some  of  your  accomplishments  firsthand. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  your  air  pollution 
experts  feel  that  the  only  thing  that  now 


stands  between  them  and  final  success  is 
the  daily  quota  of  their  Chancellor's  cigars. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  in  welcoming  you  to  these 
shores  during  our  Christmas  season,  we  are 
aware  that  we  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for:  a  stable  political  system  and  healthy 
economies  in  both  our  countries;  a  North 
Atlantic  alliance  that  has  met  every  chal- 
lenge of  the  past ;  and  an  effective  relation- 
ship that  binds  our  countries  together  with- 
in the  framework  of  an  Atlantic  partner- 
ship. We  applaud  the  role  of  Germany  in 
these  great  affairs. 

And  for  our  part  the  United  States  is 
especially  grateful  for  the  support  which 
your  Government  has  given  to  the  common 
cause  in  Viet-Nam  and  which  you  may  give 
in  the  days  ahead. 

The  great  effort  which  my  country  is 
making  tonight  in  Viet-Nam  is  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  clear  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  American  Congress,  and 
three  American  Presidents.  The  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam  need  our  support,  and  they 
are  getting  it.  The  credible  commitment  of 
the  United  States  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  house  of  freedom  all  around  the  world. 
If  it  is  not  good  in  Viet-Nam,  who  can  trust 
it  in  the  heart  of  Europe?  But  America's 
word,  I  can  assure  you,  is  good  in  Viet-Nam, 
just  as  it  is  good  in  Berlin. 

Our  object  in  Viet-Nam  is  not  war  but 
peace.  There  will  be  peace  in  Viet-Nam  the 
very  moment  that  others  are  ready  to  stop 
their  attacks.  We  will  push  on  every  door 
for  peace.  We  will  go  anywhere  to  talk.  We 
set  no  conditions.  We  neglect  no  hopeful 
step.  But,  as  all  of  you  know,  it  takes  two 
to  talk  and  it  takes  two,  as  well,  to  stop  the 
fighting. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  going  to  keep  this 
country  moving  in  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Society  and  the  Formed  Society.  Though  we 
are  defending  freedom  abroad  we  must  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  freedom  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

In  Europe  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
reunification  of  Germany  in  peace  and  free- 
dom is  a  major  goal.  We  share  your  hopes 
for  a  continued   development  of  a   united 
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Europe.  The  strength  of  the  Atlantic  part- 
nership will  require  the  best  efforts  of  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  just  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  Viet-Nam  just  must  be  found,  and 
the  entire  fabric  of  world  peace  must  be 
strengthened.  As  we  agreed  today,  there  is 
work  to  be  done  by  your  country  and  by 
ours. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  any  of  these 
questions.  They  will  require  a  new  spirit  of 
trust  and  cooperation  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  That  spirit,  Chancellor  Er- 
hard,  is  embodied  in  the  friendship  of  our 
two  great  nations. 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  honor  of 
a  country  whose  people  and  whose  future 
are  represented  here  tonight  by  my  old  and 
dear  friend,  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard,  I 
now  ask  you  to  join  me  by  raising  your 
glasses  to  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Chancellor   Erhard1 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Johnson,  ladies  and 
gentlemen : 

It  is  certainly  a  very  great  honor  for  me 
to  be  your  guest  tonight,  Mr.  President,  at 
such  a  festive  occasion,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  this  reception  on  behalf  of  all 
my  fellow  countrymen  who  are  here  tonight. 
And  we  had  a  very  valuable,  very  enjoyable 
day  today.  I  consider  it  always  to  be  a  very 
great  distinction  to  be  here,  and  I  am  fully 
aware  of  what  the  friendship  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  means  to  me  personally,  to  my 
country,  and  to  all  my  fellow  countrymen. 

Looking  back  on  the  past,  on  the  time 
during  which  I  had  to  accept  and  bear 
political  responsibility — and  that  nearly 
covers  a  period  of  20  years — on  thinking 
back  of  the  moment  when  we  were  com- 
pletely broken  down,  facing  the  collapse  of 
our  country,  and  there  the  Americans  were 
the  first  in  their  generosity  to  extend  to  us 
a  helping  hand.  And  this,  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  deed  we  will  never 
forget. 

When  we  then  had  to  start  building  up 
and    reconstructing    the    economy    of    our 


1  As  translated  from  the  German. 


country,  and  I  had  to  take  over  responsibility 
for  that  job,  I  was  looking  around  for  a 
model.  Where  was  the  country  adhering  to 
the  same  ideals,  to  the  same  principles,  liv- 
ing by  these  principles  and  ideals  which  we 
now  needed,  which  I  felt  we  had  to  live  by 
after  the  tragedy  through  which  we  had 
gone?  And  here  again  the  generosity  and 
the  cooperation,  the  help  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Americans  proved  itself  so 
immensely  helpful.  And  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  this  should  become  the  basis  of  real 
friendship. 

In  those  years  we  have  won  friends,  and 
I  say,  with  the  feeling  of  pride  and  with 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  you  and  me,  and 
our  personal  relations,  is  the  coronation — 
it  is  the  crowning  of  this  friendship  between 
our  two  countries. 

You  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  that  means  to  me,  and  I  am  not  speak- 
ing from  vanity.  I  speak  sincerely  and 
honestly.  And  because  this  is  so,  because  of 
this  friendship,  we  know  how  much  we  still 
have  to  do  together,  our  two  countries,  how 
much  is  still  to  be  done. 

We  have  discussed  a  number  of  problems 
today.  You  have  mentioned  some  of  them. 
We  cannot  live  in  a  peaceful  world  unless 
we  stand  together,  formally  and  resolutely. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  economically,  so- 
cially, politically,  where  so  great  demands 
are  made  on  all  of  us,  but  particularly  on  the 
United  States  of  America  and  particularly 
on  you,  Mr.  President.  And  all  these  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  by  which  you  and  the 
Americans  are  living  are  indivisible.  No 
country,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  any 
longer  an  end  in  itself.  No  country,  however 
great  it  may  be,  is  self-sufficient  today.  It 
is  necessary  today  to  rely  on  one's  neighbor, 
to  rely  on  one's  friends.  And  that  is  one 
more  reason  why  we  have  to  get  more  closely 
together  in  order  to  make  this  world  more 
peaceful. 

I  think  this  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
idea  in  this  Christmas  season,  which  should 
inspire  us  with  glad  and  happy  hope. 

Today  and  tomorrow,  we  will  have  an- 
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other  opportunity  to  continue  our  talks,  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  bring  our  talks  to 
fruitful  conclusion,  to  fruitful  results. 

You,  Mr.  President,  mentioned  one  par- 
ticular project  which  is  very  close  to  my 
heart,  and  that  is:  How  can  the  industri- 
alized society  of  a  highly  developed  country 
be  given  a  new  shape,  a  new  form? 

It  is  perhaps  no  accident  that  at  the  same 
time  when  you,  Mr.  President,  developed 
your  concept  of  the  Great  Society,  I  put  forth 
another  concept,  that  of  the  Formed  So- 
ciety. 

It  may  be  difficult  here  tonight  to  explain 
in  detail  what  we  have  in  mind  with  these 
two  new  concepts.  But  I  think  what  we  have 
in  common,  both  of  us,  is  the  feeling  that 
all  the  isms  of  the  19th  century,  be  it 
capitalism,  be  it  socialism,  are  no  longer 
enough  to  solve  the  problems  of  today.  These 
won't  do  any  more.  But  what  we  require  is 
something  new. 

These  two  concepts  are  perhaps  not  fully 
identical,  but  there  is  this  common  desire  to 
:reate  something  new,  which  would  not  lead 
people  astray  but  would  make  people  live 
together  with  their  neighbors,  with  their 
friends,  would  establish  sound  relationships 
oetween  the  people  and  their  environments. 
And  I  would  particularly  welcome  close  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries  in  this 
particular  field,  in  developing  these  new 
concepts. 

You  also  included,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
enumeration  of  subjects  we  discussed,  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  space  research.  Of 
course,  we,  the  Germans,  would  not  like  to 
get  too  close  to  the  sun  because  we  wouldn't 
like  to  burn  our  wings,  but  I  think  such 
ambitious  plans  would  serve  us  well  because 
it  has  been  my  experience  that,  when  you 
try  to  achieve  only  little  things,  you  are 
very  often  bound  to  fail,  but  if  you  have  a 
great  objective  which  will  fascinate  the 
imagination  of  the  people  then  you  will  very 
often  succeed,  because  it  arouses  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  support,  and  the  imagination  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  in  agreement 
that  we  need  integration,  economic  coopera- 


tion, a  sound  economy,  sound  currency,  as  a 
basis  for  our  policies.  This  has  become  evi- 
dent again  and  again  in  our  talks,  in  our 
meetings.  And  this  may  perhaps  constitute 
the  real,  the  inherent  value  of  the  friendship 
of  the  alliance  to  which  we  both  belong. 

You  also  mentioned  Viet-Nam,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  know  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  making  great  sacrifices  in  Viet- 
Nam  in  order  to  defend  the  security  of  the 
people  there.  But  that  is  also  our  security, 
and  if  you  appreciated  our  contribution  we 
are  making  to  that  effect,  I  must  confess, 
quite  frankly,  I  feel  ashamed,  because  what 
we  can  contribute  is  very  modest  compared 
with  what  you  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of  our 
friendship,  and  in  going  back  to  Germany, 
I'll  tell  the  German  people  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  reliable  ally. 

You  may  be  convinced  that  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  also  be  ready  not  to  betray 
this  confidence  and  this  trust.  The  measures 
and  criteria  may  be  different,  but  the  spirit 
is  identical:  We  must  stand  together;  we 
must  unite. 

What  would  our  future  have  been,  what 
would  our  faith  have  been  had  not  the 
United  States  and  the  Americans,  in  their 
generosity  giving  us  hope  after  our  collapse, 
had  they  not  shown  the  way  to  us? 

It  is  perhaps  not  only  incidental  that  for 
the  second  time  we  have  met  in  this  Christ- 
mas season.  Two  years  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  your  guest  after  Christmas 
at  the  ranch  in  Texas.  Today  we  are  meeting 
here  under  the  Christmas  tree,  so  to  speak, 
the  shine  of  the  candles — Christmas  tree 
and  candles,  a  symbol  of  peace,  symbol  of 
charity.  In  all  we  do,  we  should  be  inspired 
by  these  auspicious  ideals. 

If  we  have  to  undertake  efforts  in  the 
military  fields,  some  people  may  incline  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  an  end  in  itself 
and  that  we  wanted  to  disturb  the  peace. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  fact  that  we  are 
getting  together  in  this  Christmastime,  that 
we  are  aware  of  the  Christian  ideals,  is  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Because  we  want  to 
serve  peace,  we  want  to  maintain  peace,  so 
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that  the  old  message,  the  tidings,  may  come 
true — peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  you 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

Let  me  thank  you  once  again  for  this 
wonderful  reception,  for  this  wonderful 
evening  you  have  prepared  for  us  here. 

To  your  health,  sir. 

JOINT   COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  21 

President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhard  have 
completed  two  days  of  intensive,  cordial  and  can- 
did conversations  in  Washington.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  Secretaries  Rusk,  Fowler  and  Mc- 
Namara;  Ministers  Schroeder  and  von  Hassel  and 
other  advisers.  They  discussed  all  major  matters  of 
joint  concern  to  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  of  general  import  for  the 
Free  World. 

The  future  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  a  central 
topic  in  the  conversation.  The  President  and  the 
Chancellor  agreed  that  close  political  and  military 
co-operation  among  the  nations  of  NATO  was 
necessary.  They  affirmed  the  determination  of  both 
Governments  to  maintain  and  to  strengthen  the 
Alliance  and  its  political  and  military  institutions. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  gave  close 
attention  to  the  nuclear  problems  confronting  the 
Alliance.  They  agreed  that  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  other  interested  partners  in  the 
Alliance  should  have  an  appropriate  part  in  nuclear 
defense. 

In  this  connection  the  Chancellor  emphasized  that 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  neither  intended 
nor  desired  to  acquire  national  control  over  nuclear 
weapons,  that  it  had  in  1954  given  an  undertaking 
to  its  allies  not  to  produce  such  weapons  in  Ger- 
many, and  that,  finally,  it  is  the  only  State  in  the 
world  to  have  subjected  itself  to  international  su- 
pervision of  such  an  obligation. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Defense  Ministers  of  a  number 
of  NATO  countries  have  started  discussions  on  the 
possibility  of  improving  present  nuclear  arrange- 
ments within  the  Alliance. 

The  President,  after  noting  that  the  deterrent 
power  of  the  Alliance  had  proved  completely  effec- 
tive and  was  being  constantly  modernized,  stated 
the  views  of  the  United  States  that  arrangements 
could  be  worked  out  to  assure  members  of  the 
Alliance  not  having  nuclear  weapons  an  appropriate 
share  in  nuclear  defense.  The  President  and  the 
Chancellor  agreed  that  discussion  of  such  arrange- 
ments be  continued  between  the  two  countries  and 
with  other  interested  allies. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  were  in  agree- 


ment in  upholding  the  principle  of  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  into  the  national  control 
of  States.  They  were  of  the  view  that  Alliance 
nuclear  arrangements  would  not  constitute  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  and  in  fact  should  con- 
tribute to  the  goal  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  They  stressed  the  importance  of 
continuing  efforts  to  reduce  the  threat  of  war  and 
bring  about  effective  arms  control. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  voiced  mutual 
satisfaction  at  the  arrangements  worked  out,  and 
already  successfully  under  way,  between  the  United 
States  Space  Agency  and  the  German  Ministry  of 
Scientific  Research  for  a  joint  project  to  launch  a 
German-built  satellite  to  probe  the  inner  radiation 
belts.  The  President  suggested  several  other  possi- 
ble cooperative  projects,  including  a  probe  to  the 
sun  and  a  probe  to  Jupiter.  He  also  indicated  his 
intention  to  send  a  Commission  to  Europe  early  in 
1966  to  consult  with  the  German  Government  and 
other  European  Governments  which  wish  to  join  in 
the  cooperative  exploration   of  space. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  had  an  intensive 
exchange  of  views  on  the  question  of  Germany's 
reunification.  They  reaffirm  their  strong  determina- 
tion to  pursue  all  opportunities  for  attaining  as 
soon  as  possible  the  common  objective  of  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of 
self-determination.  The  President  and  the  Chancel- 
lor reject  malicious  allegations  designed  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  The  exchange  of  views  between 
the  two  Governments  on  the  German  problem  and 
related   questions  will  be   continued. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  emphasized  that 
pressures  on  Berlin  would  continue,  as  in  the  past, 
to  be  met  with  firmness  and  determination.  They 
underlined  that  a  lasting  solution  of  the  problems 
of  Berlin  can  only  be  found  in  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  German  problem  on  the  basis  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaffirmed  the 
view  that  a  lasting  relaxation  of  tension  in  Europe 
and  in  West-East  relationships  will  require  progress 
toward  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Germany  in 
freedom.  Both  leaders  restated  their  intention  to 
continue  to  seek  improvement  in  relations  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Chancellor  reaffirmed  Germany's  fundamental 
commitment  to  European  unity  and  his  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  effective  institutions  already 
created  to  contribute  to  its  achievement.  The  Presi- 
dent assured  the  Chancellor  that  the  United  States 
remained  convinced  that  a  united  Europe  is  impor- 
tant to  the  achievement  of  an  effective  Atlantic 
Partnership. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  trade 
negotiations  is  of  major  importance  to  the  progress 
of  the  Free  World,  for  developed  and  developing 
countries   alike.   They   also   agreed   that,   to  attain 
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their  full  promise,  these  historic  negotiations  must 
move  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  EEC  [European  Economic 
Community]. 

Recent  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  Far  East,  were  also  examined. 
The  President  described  the  situation  in  Viet-Nam 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Governments  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  United  States,  together  with  their 
allies,  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  just  settle- 
ment. He  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  struggle 
to  deter  Communist  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
Nam.  The  Chancellor  stated  the  determination  of 
his  Government  to  continue  to  assist  in  this  effort 
for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reviewed  the 
aid  programs  of  their  governments  and  emphasized 
the  great  importance  of  effective  aid  to  developing 
countries.  In  this  connection,  they  noted  that  over 
90  percent  of  all  external  resources  flowing  to  these 
countries  is  provided  by  the  Free  World.  They 
agreed  that  there  was  need  for  increased  effort  on 
the  part  of  developed  countries  to  provide  funds  to 
assure  that  adequate  levels  of  aid  are  maintained. 
At  the  same  time,  they  emphasized  the  need  for 
greater  self-help  by  the  developing  countries.  The 
President  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Chancellor's 
description  of  the  progress  of  the  German  Develop- 
ment Aid   Service    (German    Peace   Corps). 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  welcomed  the 
establishment  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,2  to 
which  their  governments  would  make  substantial 
contributions.  They  reemphasized  the  value  of 
economic  and  social  development  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  way  of  promoting  peace  in   that  region. 

They  also  discussed  the  arrangements  between 
the  two  governments  whereby  United  States  military 
expenditures  in  Germany  entering  the  balance  of 
payments  are  offset  by  the  Federal  Republic 
through  its  purchase  of  United  States  military 
equipment  and  services.  It  was  agreed  that  these 
arrangements  were  of  great  value  to  both  govern- 
ments and  should  be  fully  executed  and  continued. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  discussed  social 
developments  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany. 
They  expressed  the  view  that  their  concepts  of 
the  "Great  Society"  and  the  "Formierte  Gesell- 
schaft"  have  much  in  common  and  that  a  joint 
discussion  of  experiences  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that  the 
tradition  and  practice  of  effective  consultation  be- 
tween their  governments— reflecting  the  friendship 
and  trust  which  has  grown  up  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Germany— would  lead  to 
even  closer  and  more  fruitful  relations  in  the 
future  between  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  their  partners. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  27,  1965, 
p.  1015. 


Peace,  Our  Most  Compelling  Task 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson 1 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
my  fellow  countrymen : 

Once  again  it  is  Christmas. 

Once  again  that  time  has  come  when  the 
heart  of  man  opens  to  the  holiness  of  life. 

Once  again  we  tell  the  ancient  story  of  a 
baby,  born  into  poverty  and  persecution, 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  lift  the  iron  burden 
of  despair  from  His  fellow  men. 

In  the  20  centuries  that  have  transpired 
since  the  sacred  moment  of  His  birth,  man- 
kind has  never  been  wholly  free  of  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  disease, 
illiteracy,  and  hunger.  Yet  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem burns  in  our  hearts  on  this  December 
evening  with  the  warmth  that  is  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  years  or  discouraged  by  our 
failures. 

It  reminds  us  that  our  first  and  our  most 
compelling  task  is  peace. 

As  in  other  Christmas  seasons  in  the  past, 
our  celebration  this  year  is  tempered  by  the 
absence  of  brave  men  from  their  homes  and 
from  their  loved  ones. 

We  would  not  have  it  so.  We  have  not 
sought  the  combat  in  which  they  are  en= 
gaged.  We  have  hungered  for  not  one  foot 
of  another's  territory,  nor  for  the  life  of  a 
single  adversary.  Our  sons  patrol  the  hills 
of  Viet-Nam  at  this  hour  because  we  have 
learned  that  though  men  cry  "Peace,  peace," 
there  is  no  peace  to  be  gained  ever  by  yield- 
ing to  aggression. 

That  lesson  has  been  learned  by  a  hundred 
generations.  The  guarantors  of  peace  on 
earth  have  been  those  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  in  its  behalf. 

On  this  platform  with  me  this  evening  is 
the  very  distinguished  and  very  great  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  He  speaks  for  a 
people  who  have  made  such  sacrifices  in  be- 
half of  peace.  On  the  battlefield  and  at  the 
conference     table,     his     countrymen     have 


1  Made  at  the  lighting  of  the  national  Christmas 
tree  on  Dec.  17  (White  House  press  release;  as-de- 
livered text). 
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fought  and  have  labored  to  create  a  just 
peace  among  the  nations. 

The  distinguished  Prime  Minister,  Harold 
Wilson,  and  I  have  spoken  of  this  task  this 
afternoon.  We  have  spoken  not  only  of  the 
security  of  mankind,  but  we  have  spoken  of 
the  countless  opportunities  for  cooperation 
that  are  the  true  works  of  peace. 

He  has  told  me  that  his  Government  will 
renew  the  quest  for  peace  as  cochairman  of 
the  Geneva  conference.  I  have  told  him 
that  any  new  way  that  he  can  find  to  peace 
will  have  a  ready  response  from  the  United 
States. 

We  know,  too,  that  peace  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  war.  It  is  that  climate  in  which 
man  may  be  liberated  from  the  hopelessness 
that  imprisons  his  spirit. 

In  this  strong  and  in  this  prosperous  land 
there  are  many  that  are  still  trapped  in  that 
prison  where  hope  seems  but  a  dream.  We 
shall  never  rest  until  that  dream  becomes  a 
reality. 

But  hope  cannot  be  our  province  alone. 
For  we  shall  never  know  peace  in  a  world 
where  a  minority  prospers  and  the  vast 
majority  is  condemned  to  starvation  and 
ignorance.  This  evening,  inspired  once  more 
by  Him  who  brought  comfort  and  courage 
to  the  oppressed,  we  offer  our  hand  to  those 
who  seek  a  new  life  for  their  people. 

Above  all  things,  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  search  for  a  just  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations.  We  declare  once  more  our 
desire  to  discuss  an  honorable  peace  in 
Viet-Nam.  We  know  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  further  delay  in  talking.  Our 
poet  Emerson  once  said  that  "The  God  of 
victory  is  one-handed — but  peace  gives  vic- 
tory to  both  sides." 

So  in  the  name  of  a  people  who  seek  peace 
for  their  brothers  on  this  earth — that  we 
may  be  the  children  of  our  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  "for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust" — I  turn  on 


the  lights  of  this  tree  and  pray  that  the 
Spirit  that  we  revere  this  evening  may  il- 
luminate the  heart  of  every  man  on  earth. 


U.S.  Forces  Act  With  Restraint 
After  Christmas  Cease-Fire 

Department  Statement 1 

United  States  forces  in  Viet-Nam  have 
been  under  orders  not  to  be  the  first  to  re- 
sume hostilities  after  Christmas.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Viet-Nam  has  given  simi- 
lar orders. 

Unfortunately  there  were  a  number  of  in- 
cidents of  firing  by  Communist  units  dur- 
ing the  30-hour  Christmas  period.  The 
Vietnamese  and  American  units  have  replied 
effectively  to  this  fire.  No  Americans  are 
reported  killed,  but  several  are  reported 
wounded.  The  evidence  thus  indicates  that 
the  Communists  have  not  stopped  their  at- 
tacks, but  our  forces  continue  to  act  with 
great  restraint. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Cameroon 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon,  Joseph 
Owono,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  December  16.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  December  16. 

Viet-Nam 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Vu  Van  Thai,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Johnson 
on  December  16.  For  texts  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  dated 
December  16. 


Released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  25. 
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The  Roots  of  American  Foreign  Policy 


by  George  C.  McGhee 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  1 


My  topic  this  evening  is  American  foreign 
policy.  Let  me  begin  by  stressing  that  ac- 
tivities such  as  those  you  sponsor  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  formulation  of  policy 
than  many  people  suppose.  My  country  re- 
lies on  Germany  as  a  partner  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  Federal  Republic  recipro- 
cally relies  upon  the  United  States.  Such  a 
relationship  is  possible  only  because  Ger- 
mans and  Americans  know  each  other  well 
enough  as  human  beings  to  be  certain  that 
we  both  are,  as  countries,  the  collective 
counterparts  of  real  friends — seeking  goals 
in  common.  Your  society,  by  promoting  un- 
derstanding between  us,  helps  to  create 
that  certainty.  Hence  your  programs  under- 
pin our  international  partnership. 

In  these  remarks  I  shall  talk  about  places 
far  from  Germany.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  remote  from  German 
interest — any  more  than  they  are  from  ours. 
One  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  this  century's 
history  is  that  distance  no  longer  insulates 
countries  from  the  impact  of  events.  We 
Americans  have  learned  it  the  hard  way — 
by  being  drawn,  against  our  will,  into  two 
world  wars.  It  has  become  clear  to  us  that 
a  major  power  cannot  choose  whether  or  not 
to  be  a  participant  in  the  general  effort  to 
assure  a  peaceful  world  order.  The  strength 
of  such  a  power  weighs  willy-nilly  in  the  bal- 
ance  of  decisive   events.    Trying  to   with- 


1  Address  made  before  the  German-American  So- 
ciety of  Essen,  at  Essen,  Germany,  on  Nov.  9. 


hold  that  weight  is  a  decision  no  less  fateful 
than  supplying  it — and  far  less  likely  to  lead 
to  an  acceptable  outcome. 

This,  then,  is  the  starting  point  of 
American  foreign  policy:  a  conviction  that 
power  entails  responsibility  and  a  determi- 
nation to  discharge  actively  the  responsi- 
bilities which  fall  upon  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  its  position  in  the  world.  The  end 
of  American  policy  can  also  be  stated  in  a 
few  words:  to  contribute  to  the  emergence 
of  a  stable  world  order  in  which  nations, 
living  at  peace  with  one  another,  can  deter- 
mine their  futures  for  themselves  while 
working  cooperatively  toward  objectives  that 
they  share.  The  means  by  which  we  believe 
such  an  order  can  best  be  achieved — the 
strategy,  if  you  like — is  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
free  world. 

An  order  such  as  we  seek  has,  unfortu- 
nately, not  yet  come  into  being.  However, 
here  and  there,  and  especially  within  the 
Atlantic  community,  there  have  been 
planted  seeds  from  which  it  may  in  time 
grow.  If  we  look  backward,  we  observe  that 
there  has  been  no  settled  order  in  the  world 
since  the  collapse  of  the  peace  made  in 
Vienna  in  1815;  nor,  I  believe,  can  one  be 
expected  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  turmoil — and  foreign  policy 
must  be  formulated  in  the  light  of  this  fact, 
even  as  it  reaches  out  toward  a  more  orderly 
future. 

Yet  turmoil  means  change,  and  change  re- 
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fleets  an  environment  in  which  foreign  pol- 
icy can  often  work  most  constructively.  We 
have,  for  example,  witnessed  since  the  war 
the  liquidation  of  the  colonial  system  and 
the  consequent  emergence  of  more  than  50 
new  nations.  This  change — adverse  for 
some — has  been  a  godsend  to  hundreds  of 
millions.  We  have  seen  the  formation  of  an 
increasingly  effective  world  peace  organiza- 
tion— the  United  Nations.  We  have  experi- 
enced the  development  of  a  strong  sense  of 
community  in  the  Atlantic  world.  We  have 
seen  Europe  begin  the  long  process  of  uni- 
fication. 

Because  the  tide  of  change  sweeps  us 
along  with  it,  we  are  sometimes  less  con- 
scious of  its  forward  movement  than  of 
events  which  move  in  a  different  direction — 
or  at  a  different  rate.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
see  such  events  in  crises  which  emerge  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  On  the 
other,  stubborn  obstacles  remain  seemingly 
immovable,  like  rocks  resisting  the  tide. 
Foreign  policy  must  cope  with  both.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  all  it  must  do.  Crises  make 
headlines.  Steady,  quiet  work  to  direct  the 
forces  of  change  into  constructive  channels 
often  is  overlooked.  It  is  no  less  important 
than  crisis  management,  and  no  less  a  con- 
cern of  foreign  policy.  In  crisis  and  in  calm, 
whether  German  or  American,  foreign  pol- 
icy tries  to  achieve  progress,  within  the 
limits  of  the  possible,  toward  a  consistent 
objective. 

Contest  for  Possession  of  the  Future 

What  are  the  limits  of  the  possible?  Over 
against  the  free  world  there  is  set  the  world 
of  communism,  which  seeks  to  manipulate 
change  in  order  to  destroy  freedom.  The 
contest  between  these  two  worlds  for  pos- 
session of  the  future  overshadows  our  times. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  issue 
will  be  decided  in  one  cataclysmic  con- 
frontation, in  which  one  or  the  other  will 
suddenly  yield.  The  task  of  the  free  world, 
to  this  way  of  thinking,  is  to  exert  maximum 
pressure  on  its  opponents  at  all  times  in  an 


effort  to  impose  a  solution.  The  trouble  with 
that  theory  is  that  pressures  short  of  mili- 
tary conquest  have  seldom  in  history  led  to 
an  imposed  settlement  of  major  issues.  You 
may  read  that  lesson,  in  its  reverse  applica- 
tion, in  the  failure  of  Stalin's  policy  toward 
Western  Europe.  Long  on  risk,  short  on 
chances  of  positive  results,  such  a  policy 
does  not,  I  believe,  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
possible  courses  of  action  available  to  the 
members  of  the  free- world  community. 

A  much  wiser  course  lies  in  an  unremitting 
effort  to  render  the  free  world  impervious  to 
Communist  disruption,  while  developing  a 
pattern  of  order  within  the  free  world  to- 
ward which  the  peoples  who  now  live  under 
coercion  will  inextricably  be  drawn.  The 
Sino-Soviet  split — and  the  cautious  reasser- 
tion  of  national  interest  in  recent  years  by 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe — provide 
evidence  that  the  Communist  world,  too, 
feels  the  tug  of  change.  Indeed,  change  can 
in  time  so  alter  the  environment  of  interna- 
tional relations  that  countries  within  the 
Communist  orbit  will  find  it  in  their  inter- 
est to  negotiate  seriously  on  issues  whose 
resolution  on  acceptable  terms  they  now 
refuse. 

In  carrying  out  our  strategy  of  seeking  to 
increase  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  free 
world,  one  necessity  is  to  demonstrate,  over 
and  over  again,  that  our  commitment  to  de- 
fend freedom — for  others  as  for  ourselves — 
is  indivisible.  Those  imperiled  will  see  little 
advantage  in  an  association  which  does  not 
assure  them  security  from  Communist  ag- 
gression and  subversion.  The  Communists 
have  tested  us  many  times — in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  elsewhere.  Constantly,  the  Com- 
munists probe  for  some  weak  spot — some 
situation  in  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  act 
in  a  measured  fashion.  This  may  well  have 
been  one  of  the  motives  behind  Khrushchev's 
attempt  to  establish  rocket  bases  in  Cuba. 
Once  again  the  United  States  had  to  prove 
that  it  would  not  tolerate  a  blatant  chal- 
lenge to  the  free  world.  Once  again  the 
Communists  broke  off  the  action.    We  may 
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hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  drawn  some 
conclusions  from  the  outcome  of  that  con- 
frontation, but  we  would  not  be  justified  in 
relaxing  our  vigilance. 

Berlin  has,  as  you  know,  been  a  testing 
point  over  many  years.  Along  with  our  Brit- 
ish and  French  allies,  we  have  shown  in  each 
test  that  we  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect freedom  in  Berlin  under  all  contingen- 
cies. The  present  situation  in  Berlin  indi- 
cates that  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
this  clear.  The  Soviet  Union  has  desisted 
from  attempting  to  interfere  with  our  rights. 
Should  it  resume,  it  will  meet  a  firm  re- 
sponse. A  growing  awareness  of  that  fact 
makes  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
policy  planners  less  likely.  This  is  a  clear  gain 
for  the  free  world.  However,  the  mere  deter- 
rence of  an  adversary  from  reckless  actions 
settles  no  issues.  We  remain  far  indeed 
from  our  objective  of  reestablishing  Berlin 
as  the  capital  of  a  Germany  reunited  on  the 
basis  of  self-determination.  For  our  part, 
we  shall  continue  to  seek  that  goal  as  we 
have  always  sought  it — by  means  other  than 
a  forced  solution. 

A  second  necessity  is  to  insure  that  free- 
dom, in  the  long  run,  keeps  the  promise  of 
fulfillment  it  makes  to  those  who  embrace  it 
and  are  willing  to  endure  sacrifices  for  its 
sake.  Crusts  and  water  in  liberty  are  a  bet- 
ter diet  than  rich  meats  at  a  master's  table. 
However,  this  is  acceptable  only  on  the  as- 
sumption that  crusts  are  not  all  to  which  a 
free  man  may  aspire.  Outside  Western 
Europe  and  North  America,  most  of  the 
people  who  belong  to  the  free  world  have  as 
yet  but  a  small  share  of  well-being  to  show 
for  it.  That  share  must  increase — and  we 
must  all  contribute  to  the  increase — in  order 
to  validate  the  proposition  that  freedom  is 
indivisible,  not  only  in  what  it  demands  but 
in  what  it  gives. 

I  would  like  now  to  illustrate  these  two 
considerations:  the  need  to  defend  and  the 
need  to  build.  Let  me  describe  how  the 
United  States  strives  to  do  both  in  two 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world,  Asia 
and  Latin  America. 


U.S.  Objective  in  Southeast  Asia 

At  the  present  moment  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  our  commitment  to  defend  free  na- 
tions is  in  Viet-Nam.  Here  we  find  both  of 
the  necessities  we  have  previously  identi- 
fied. Our  policy  is  to  help  a  threatened 
people  maintain  their  independence  in  the 
face  of  external  interference.  At  the  same 
time  we  seek  peace  through  negotiation. 
More  than  50  times  we  have  proclaimed  our 
willingness  to  discuss  a  solution  that  would 
leave  South  Viet-Nam  free  to  determine  its 
own  future.  We  would  be  glad  to  withdraw 
our  military  forces  when  that  is  achieved, 
and  stand  ready — as  President  Johnson  has 
announced — to  assist  in  a  program  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  entire  area,  under 
United  Nations  sponsorship.2 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  help 
the  Vietnamese  people  meet  their  economic 
and  social  problems,  problems  faced  by 
former  colonial  areas  everywhere.  Our  eco- 
nomic aid  program  in  Viet-Nam  began  in 
1954,  before  the  Communists  began  their  at- 
tack on  South  Viet-Nam.  Since  then  we  have 
spent  over  $2  billion  in  developing  Vietna- 
mese agriculture,  industry,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  public  health.  In  this  period,  to 
mention  just  a  few  statistics,  rice  produc- 
tion has  doubled,  pig  production  has  doubled, 
and  many  animal  diseases  have  been  entirely 
eliminated.  More  than  12,000  medical  cen- 
ters have  been  established.  In  10  years 
school  enrollment  has  increased  from  300,000 
to  1,500,000. 

Our  efforts  in  Viet-Nam  are,  however,  but 
a  part  of  a  broader  objective.  This  is  to 
stabilize  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
a  whole — through  a  coordination  of  efforts 
being  made  there  by  the  indigenous  free- 
world  nations  and  those  outside  who  seek  to 
help  them.  We  must  defend  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  However,  we  must  do 
more.  We  must  strengthen  the  fragile  econ- 
omies of  the  Southeast  Asian  nations  and 
provide  hope  for  a  better  life  for  the  future 
to  their  inhabitants. 
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The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  SEATO, 
the  Far  Eastern  counterpart  of  NATO.  We 
have  defensive  military  arrangements  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Our  ties  with 
Japan,  too,  commit  us  to  aid  that  country  in 
maintaining  its  independence.  All  these  ar- 
rangements are  purely  defensive,  threaten- 
ing no  one.  All  are  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  right  of  Asian  countries  to  develop  in- 
dependently in  freedom. 

Viet  Cong  operations  in  Viet-Nam  are  but 
one  aspect  of  a  policy  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion proclaimed  by  Communist  China  with- 
out concealment.  Communist  China  has 
waged  war  in  Korea,  subdued  Tibet,  at- 
tacked India.  It  has  just  condemned  the 
United  Nations  for  reestablishing  peace  in 
Kashmir.  It  is  encouraging  violence  and 
subversion  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
In  particular,  it  openly  asserts  a  right  not 
only  to  influence  events  in  Asia  but  to  dom- 
inate its  neighbors.  Our  weight  is  essential 
to  keep  the  scales  in  Asia  from  tipping 
against  the  Asian  defenders  of  freedom. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  President  Johnson 
last  spring  proposed  a  massive  cooperation 
development  effort  for  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Since  that  time  rapid  progress  has 
been  made.  A  meeting  has  just  been  con- 
cluded at  Bangkok  at  which  the  charter  of  a 
new  Asian  Development  Bank  was  debated 
and  accepted.3  The  capital  subscription  is  to 
be  $1  billion,  to  which  not  only  the  regional 
members  of  the  Bank  are  contributing  but 
also  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Italy,  the  U.K.,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  to  name  some  of  the  nonregional 
members.  In  addition,  the  United  Nations' 
Mekong  Committee,  established  to  coordi- 
nate international  efforts  to  develop  the 
vast  resources  of  this  great  river  valley, 
today  numbers  more  than  20  countries.  Their 
efforts  will  do  much  to  improve  the  lives  of 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Viet-Nam,  and  Thailand.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  Germany  is  also  a  member,  as  is  the 
United  States,  of  this  international  program. 


8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1965,  p.  1015. 


Defending  and   Building  in  Latin  America 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the 
world — Latin  America.  Here  we  are  faced 
by  a  less  threatening  but  nevertheless  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  situation.  Here,  too,  free 
nations  must  be  helped  to  defend  themselves 
against  Communist  subversion  while  they 
seek  to  better  the  lot  of  their  people. 

The  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  has  demon- 
strated itself  to  be  not  just  a  nuisance  to  the 
United  States  but  a  hostile  body  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  If  it  has  no  achieve- 
ments of  subversion  to  show,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  trying.  Today  19  of  20  members  of 
the  OAS  no  longer  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  The  free  nations  of  Latin 
America  have  taken,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  measures  to  reduce  Castro's 
opportunities  to  disrupt  civic  order  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  region  by  the  devices 
of  infiltration  and  guerrilla  warfare.  The 
net  effect  has  been  to  strengthen  political 
stability  in  Latin  America  and  to  encourage 
still  further  the  interest  of  its  leaders  in 
economic  development. 

Precisely  the  same  considerations  guided 
the  course  of  the  United  States  in  the  Do- 
minican crisis.  We  did  not  act  to  impose  a 
regime  of  our  choosing.  Our  action  pre- 
served, until  the  OAS  was  able  to  undertake 
the  responsibility,  sufficient  stability  to  per- 
mit the  reestablishment  of  conditions  in 
which  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
can  choose  their  destiny  for  themselves. 

But  let  us  look  on  the  other  side  of  our 
dual  goal  of  defending  and  building.  Latin 
America  has  resources,  both  natural  and 
human,  potentially  more  than  able  to  meet 
the  region's  economic  needs.  It  has  leaders 
who  are  determined  to  set  their  countries 
firmly  on  the  path  to  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth.  These  men  seek  to  enhance 
the  weight  of  Latin  America  in  hemisphere 
and  world  affairs.  However,  countries  that 
must  depend  essentially  on  one  crop  or  one 
commodity  are  especially  vulnerable  in  de- 
veloping a  viable  economy.  Poverty  and  il- 
literacy stunt  a  nation's  growth. 

United  States  economic  policy  toward 
Latin  America  therefore  is  designed  to  en- 
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courage  diversification  of  economies,  more 
equitable  distribution  of  income,  expansion 
of  social  welfare  benefits,  and  improvement 
of  educational  opportunities.  The  resources 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  help  to  make  it 
possible  for  governments  to  take  measures 
which  are  not  always  easy  but  which  are  es- 
sential for  effective  growth.  The  handicaps 
to  be  overcome  on  Latin  America's  road  to 
economic  development  are  huge.  We  are, 
however,  working  together  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  make  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  a  great  motive  force  for 
progress  in  this  decade. 

Through  programs  of  the  Alliance  25  mil- 
lion people — more  than  half  of  them  chil- 
dren— are  receiving  food.  New  classrooms 
for  more  than  a  million  children  have  been 
built  and  10  million  textbooks  produced. 
More  than  11/2  million  people  have  new 
homes.  More  than  850  hospitals,  health  cen- 
ters, and  health  units  have  been  put  into  op- 
eration to  relieve  sickness  and  protect 
health.  Measures  against  malaria  have  pro- 
tected more  than  100  million  people.  Roads, 
powerlines,  wells,  and  water  systems  are 
other  evidences  of  progress  that  the  Alliance 
has  brought  to  the  Latin  American  scene. 

Last  year  Latin  America  as  a  whole 
achieved  an  increase  of  2i/o  percent  per 
capita  in  gross  national  product — the  rough 
target  set  in  1961.  Chances  that  the  target 
will  have  been  achieved  again  in  1965  have 
been  estimated  by  an  inter-American  com- 
mittee as  fair.  The  task  for  the  future  re- 
mains large,  however,  and  to  accomplish  it 
Latin  America  will  need  all  the  outside  help 
that  can  be  mobilized. 

European  nations,  including  the  Federal 
Republic,  already  are  contributing.  Ger- 
many has  joined  with  the  United  States  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  in 
providing  financial  assistance  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  tin  mines  of  Bolivia.  The 
Federal  Republic  early  this  year  extended  a 
development  loan  of  80  million  deutsche 
marks  to  Peru  for  an  irrigation  project 
which  ultimately  will  bring  more  than  80,000 
hectares  of  farmland  into  fruitful  cultiva- 


tion. These  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
projects  for  Latin  America  for  which  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  welcome  Eu- 
ropean participation  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

The  basis  of  our  policy  toward  Latin 
America  is  exemplified  in  President  John- 
son's recent  statement  that  the  present 
treaty  governing  the  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new,  mu- 
tually satisfactory  treaty.4  Elements  of  the 
new  treaty  would  be : 

— a  sincere  effort  to  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  and  interests  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  in  the  Canal ; 

— recognition  of  Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  participation  by 
both  Panama  and  the  United  States  in  its  ad- 
ministration ; 

— adequate  integration  of  the  zone  with 
the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama ; 

— and  finally,  protection  of  the  proper  in- 
terests of  users  of  the  Canal. 

I  emphasize  this  recent  development  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  marks  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America.  The  New  World  is  discover- 
ing, as  many  in  the  Old  World  have  learned, 
that  they  need  make  no  choice  between  their 
national  integrity  and  their  cooperation  with 
us  and  the  other  nations  in  our  hemisphere. 
The  principle  of  partnership  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  sacrifice  either.  I  believe  that 
the  concept  on  which  the  proposed  new 
treaty  is  based  goes  far  to  prove  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  in  wishing  to  de- 
velop with  its  neighbors  to  the  south  a 
hemisphere-wide  community  of  free  and 
equal  members. 

These  are  some  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  United  States  sees  its  responsi- 
bilities in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  pur- 
sue the  double  task  of  defending  and  build- 
ing the  free  world — by  means  that  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  diverse  circumstances  which 
must  be  met.    It  is  a  mistake  to  judge  the 
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depth  of  an  American  commitment  by  the 
drama  which  attends  its  fulfillment.  Europe 
is  a  good  illustration.  As  it  happens — in 
large  measure  because  we  have  met  our  ob- 
ligations here — the  current  situation  in  Eu- 
rope requires  us  neither  to  fire  off  guns  nor 
to  mount  an  aid  program.  That  does  not 
mean  that  Americans  are  less  committed. 
Rather,  it  confirms  our  commitment  by 
proving  that  it  has  had  a  positive  effect. 

Germans  know  well  that  if  NATO  were  to 
relax,  if  the  Western  alliance  were  to 
weaken  its  defenses,  if  Western  coopera- 
tion were  to  diminish,  this  would  be  an  open 
invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  renew  its 
pressures  against  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Atlantic  area.  Americans  know  that  equally 
well.  That  is  why,  despite  the  other  calls  on 
us,  our  forces  in  Germany  will  remain  here 
while  they  are  wanted  and  needed.  Fortu- 
nately, a  Europe  more  prosperous  than 
ever  before  no  longer  needs  any  economic 
help  as  it  continues  to  strengthen  its  econ- 
omy. 

Responsibilities  of  Free  Nations 

There  is  a  final  point.  I  have  talked  of 
the  duties  of  the  United  States.  If,  however, 
it  is  true  that  a  nation  has  responsibilities  in 
proportion  as  it  has  strength,  then  the  truth 
cannot  apply  to  the  United  States  only.  It 
must  be  equally  true  for  the  nations  of 
Europe-^and  of  that  Europe  which  is  striv- 
ing to  become  an  entity.  Germany  has  acted 
upon  this  fact.  Its  program  of  economic  as- 
sistance is  the  only  one,  other  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  worldwide  in 
scope.  Through  the  extension  of  substantial 
nonmilitary  aid,  it  is  one  of  30  countries 
which  are  participating  in  the  free  world's 
effort  in  Viet-Nam.  It  is  a  stanch  supporter 
of  NATO. 

Yet  the  contribution  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
of  which  Germany  is  a  member,  is  another 
question.  This  Europe,  if  united,  is  fully 
capable  of  matching  the  United  States  in 


strength,  of  becoming  an  equal  partner  in 
the  unfinished  task  of  building  a  free-world 
community.  I  submit  that,  by  objective  cri- 
teria, Europe  has  potentialities  which  are 
still  unrealized.  To  realize  them  is  not  only 
a  possibility ;  it  is  a  responsibility. 

The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  it 
has  a  mission  to  remake  the  world  in  its  own 
image.  Our  impulses  toward  reform  are  di- 
rected first  of  all  upon  ourselves.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  President  Johnson's  call 
upon  Americans  to  make  their  society  great. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  building  of 
a  free  world  is  a  task  which  can  be  likened 
to  the  building  of  a  pioneer  community  in  a 
wilderness.  Each  man  must  clear  his  land, 
cut  the  sods  or  hew  the  timbers  for  his 
house,  provide  his  own  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  his  family  by  his  own  toil.  Each, 
however,  has  a  right  to  expect  his  neigh- 
bors to  help  with  the  house  raising  and  the 
harvest — heavy  work  that  a  man  laboring 
alone  cannot  accomplish  or  cannot  do  fast 
enough  to  meet  his  urgent  need.  Each  has 
a  duty  to  participate  in  community  under- 
takings— and,  upon  call,  to  come  to  his 
neighbor's  aid. 

To  strengthen  and  unify  the  free  world  in 
Europe  is  the  responsibility  of  Europeans; 
in  Asia,  of  Asians ;  and  so  on  in  all  the  other 
continents.  Liberty's  promise  is  one  that 
every  people  must  fulfill  primarily  by  their 
own  efforts.  Others  can,  however,  set  an  ex- 
ample— indeed,  they  cannot  erase  the  ex- 
ample they  have  created.  Free  nations  can 
also  lend  one  another  that  margin  of  strength 
which  can  make  the  difference  between  fail- 
ure and  success  in  meeting  the  challenges 
that  freedom  confronts. 

We  give  of  our  strength  to  increase  that 
margin  for  others  because  we  believe  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is  an  obli- 
gation in  which  we  welcome — and  ask — the 
continued  participation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Our  mutual  efforts  are 
helping  to  refashion  a  troubled  world  into  a 
true  world  community  of  free  nations. 
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Harmonizing  East-West  Trade  With  U.S.  National  Interests 


by  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Domestic  and  International  Business  x 


My  task  today  is  to  review  the  recent  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  to  harmonize  our 
regulatory  controls  over  East-West  trade 
with  developing  U.S.  trade  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  are  aimed  at  encouraging  and 
responding  to  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
in  the  East  European  Communist  countries 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  am  limiting  my  review  to  that  part  of  the 
so-called  "East"  which  comprises  what  used 
to  be  called  the  European  Soviet  bloc.  Our 
trade  embargo  toward  Communist  China, 
North  Korea  and  North  Viet-Nam,  and  Cuba 
continues,  for  reasons  well  known  to  us  all. 

The  East  European  Communist  countries 
are  a  different  matter.  So  many  of  them 
are  showing  a  national  interest  in  resuming 
and  strengthening  their  once  traditional  ties 
with  the  Western  World  that  it  is  each  day 
becoming  more  difficult  to  use  the  words 
"bloc"  and  "satellite"  with  any  agreed  un- 
derstanding of  their  meaning. 

This  area  is  no  longer  monolithic  as  it 
once  was.  Yugoslavia  broke  away  in  1948. 
Poland  since  1957  has,  despite  occasional 
episodes  of  backsliding,  generally  shown  a 
determination  to  reduce  the  level  of  Soviet 
domination.  More  recently,  Romania  has 
opposed  Soviet  efforts  to  freeze  it  into  the 
mold  of  a  raw-material  producing  country 
and  has  sought  the  aid  of  the  free  world  to 
enable   it  to   develop   a   modern   industrial 


1  Address  made  before  the  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists' Association   at  New  York,   N.Y.,  on   Nov.  23. 


economy.  Since  1964  we  have  been  broaden- 
ing the  areas  of  peaceful  trade  and  other 
contacts  with  that  country.  Now  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  even  Bulgaria  appear 
to  be  making  efforts  to  develop  their  na- 
tional identities  and  to  improve  their  rela- 
tions with  the  West. 

It  is  the  U.S.  Government's  belief  that  our 
national  interests  will  be  best  served  by  en- 
couraging these  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope in  their  desires  to  build  bridges  to  the 
West.  As  President  Johnson  has  put  it,  we, 
in  response,  "wish  to  build  new  bridges  to 
Eastern  Europe — bridges  of  ideas,  educa- 
tion, culture,  trade,  technical  cooperation, 
and  mutual  understanding  for  world  peace 
and  prosperity."  2 

The  U.S.S.R.,  of  course,  presents  a  more 
complex  and  difficult  problem.  The  Soviets 
are  a  formidable  antagonist.  They  want  to 
preserve  their  hegemony  over  the  East 
European  Communist  countries.  They  re- 
main committed  to  the  encouragement  of 
Communist  movements  everywhere.  They 
still  appear  to  be  devoted  largely  to  their 
ideal  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  At  the 
present  time,  they  are  apparently  torn  be- 
tween the  conflicting  desires  of  increasing 
peaceful  ties  with  our  country  and  of  de- 
creasing the  size  of  their  conflict  with  Com- 
munist China. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  U.S.S.R.'s  actions 
that  would  warrant  relaxing  our  controls 
over  exports  of  our  truly  strategic  goods  and 
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technology  to  them.  However,  we  do  con- 
sider it  in  our  national  interest  to  try  to 
"build  bridges"  of  peaceful  trade  to  the  So- 
viets also.  Providing  them  with  the  kinds  of 
free-world  goods  and  technology  that  will 
help  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the 
Russian  people  can,  in  your  Government's 
judgment,  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  in- 
creasing their  leaders'  incentives  to  channel 
their  antagonisms  in  the  directions  of  peace- 
ful competition. 

Commerce    in   Peaceful    Goods 

In  sum,  therefore,  it  can  be  stated  that 
your  Government  regards  commerce  in 
peaceful  goods  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  completely  compatible  with  our 
national  interest.  We  regard  such  com- 
merce as  embracing  both  exports  to  and  im- 
ports from  those  countries  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  the  individual  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  trading  participants  cause  it  to 
take  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  export  and  import  trade 
in  peaceful  goods  with  the  East  European 
countries  will  tend  to  increase  our  annual 
earnings  from  foreign  trade.  It  is  also  very 
likely  that  U.S.  firms  having  those  goods 
and  technology  the  Communist  countries 
need  most  will  stand  to  profit  substantially. 

However,  I  would  not  want  to  predict  that 
U.S.  foreign  trade  will  significantly  increase 
because  of  our  encouragement  of  East-West 
trade,  or  that  such  trade  will  prove  a  source 
of  profits  to  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
business  community.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  we  will  not,  despite  the  hopes  of 
some,  take  over  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
trade  which  Western  Europe  has  been  carry- 
ing on  with  the  East  European  countries  in 
recent  years. 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  list  of  the 
various  kinds  of  goods  sold  each  year  to 
Eastern  Europe  by  our  West  European 
COCOM  [Coordinating  Committee  on  Export 
Controls]  friends  to  perceive  that  in  theory 
there  is  considerable  room  for  our  exports  to 
that  area  to  grow.    Of  the  $2  billion  they 


sold  to  Eastern  Europe  in  1964,  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  commodities  involved  would 
have  been  approved  by  the  United  States  if 
those  Communist  countries  had  chosen  to 
buy  them  from  us.  To  avoid  the  mistake  of 
comparing  our  exports  with  those  of  the 
combined  exports  of  the  12  nations  that 
comprise  the  West  European  element  of  the 
COCOM,  we  should  note  that  their  indi- 
vidual exports  in  1964  included  over  $800 
million  by  West  Germany  (of  which  a  sub- 
stantial part  was  interzonal  trade  with  East 
Germany)  ;  nearly  $300  million  by  the  U.K. 
and  Italy;  about  $200  million  by  France; 
then  downward  to  so  little  an  amount  as  $7 
million  sold  by  Portugal.  In  contrast,  we 
sold  Eastern  Europe  about  $170  million  in 
1963  and  nearly  $340  million  in  1964.  In 
both  years  farm  products  made  up  the  bulk 
of  our  commodity  exports. 

To  move  from  theory  to  reality,  however, 
one  must  also  look  at  the  list  of  kinds  of 
goods  that  made  up  the  $2.4  billion  which 
our  West  European  friends  bought  from  the 
East  European  Communist  countries  in  1964. 
They  consisted  almost  wholly  of  agricultural 
products,  crude  materials,  mineral  fuels, 
chemicals,  machinery,  and  manufactured 
goods.  Many  of  those  items  our  business- 
men are  apparently  not  interested  in  buying 
from  those  countries.  Considering  the  Com- 
munist practices  of  bilateralizing  and  bal- 
ancing their  trade,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
businessmen  will  have  to  purchase  much 
more  of  such  items  from  them  before  we 
can  expect  them  to  buy  heavily  from  us. 

We  can,  of  course,  hope  to  sell  more  if  we 
guarantee  credits.  We  can  also  expect  that 
they  will  buy  greatly  needed  items  with  their 
gold  and  the  $400  million  surplus  generated 
by  their  favorable  trade  with  Western  Eu- 
rope. We  can  look  forward  to  increasing 
our  imports  from  them  somewhat  if  we  are 
empowered  to  grant  MFN  [most-favored- 
nation]  duty  privileges  to  their  goods.  But 
until  they  decide  to  make  a  variety  of  goods 
tailored  to  the  U.S.  market,  and  adopt  many 
new  marketing  techniques,  we  must  con- 
sider MFN  more  as  a  symbol  of  a  discrim- 
ination removed  than  as  the  foundation  for 
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a  large,  diverse,  and  profitable  movement  of 
their  goods  into  our  market. 

Currently  we  buy  much  less  from  the 
East  European  Communist  countries  than 
we  sell  them:  $80  million  in  1963  and  $100 
million  in  1964.  Most  of  this  was  in  meat, 
furs,  iron  and  steel,  platinum  group  metals, 
glass  and  glassware,  and  chrome  ore. 

Miller  Committee  Report 

If  all  we  can  reasonably  expect  from  our 
policy  of  encouraging  peaceful  trade  with 
the  East  European  Communist  countries  is  a 
modest  increase  in  our  export  and  import 
business,  why  then  should  we  take  any  risks 
that  may  be  involved  in  relaxation  of  our 
East-West  trade  controls?  One  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  the  recent  Report  to  the 
President  by  the  Special  Committee  on  U.S. 
Trade  Relations  With  the  East  European 
Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union.3 

This  group,  generally  known  as  the  Miller 
Committee,  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  last  February  to  explore  all  aspects 
of  expanding  peaceful  trade  in  support  of 
the  President's  policy  of  widening  construc- 
tive relations  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Headed  by  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cummins 
Engine  Company,  the  committee  included 
among  its  members  such  leading  chemical 
manufacturers  as  Crawford  H.  Greenwalt  of 
DuPont  and  Charles  W.  Engelhard,  Jr.,  of 
Engelhard  Industries.  Their  report  to  the 
President,  issued  April  29,  sets  forth  recom- 
mendations for  the  encouragement  of  peace- 
ful trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  which  are 
being  sympathetically  reviewed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  report  that  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  all  Americans. 

According  to  the  Miller  Committee, 
"peaceful  trade  in  nonstrategic  items  can  be 
an  important  instrument  of  national  policy 
in  our  country's  relations  with  individual 
Communist  nations  of  Europe.  Political,  not 
commercial     or     economic     considerations, 


3  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report,  dated 
Apr.  29,  1965,  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  Office  of  Media  Services,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,    D.C.,    20520. 


should  determine  the  formulation  and  exe- 
cution of  our  trade  policies." 

First,  the  Miller  Committee  recommends 
that  we  modify  our  own  controls  selectively, 
on  a  country-by-country  basis,  in  the  con- 
text of  bilateral  trade  negotiations.  In  ex- 
change for  agreements  to  relax  our  trade  re- 
strictions we  should,  by  hard  bargaining, 
secure  their  assurances  to  remove  commer- 
cial obstacles  arising  from  differences  in 
our  economic  systems,  settlements  of  out- 
standing financial  claims,  and,  as  appropri- 
ate, understandings  on  a  variety  of  cultural, 
informational,  and  other  matters  at  issue. 

Secondly,  the  Miller  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  President  be  given  by 
Congress  discretionary  authority  to  grant 
and  withdraw  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment  to  and  from  individual  Commu- 
nist countries.  MFN  tariff  privileges  can 
provide  a  "quid"  of  symbolic,  and  to  some 
extent  economic,  value  to  those  countries,  to 
be  offered  in  exchange  for  agreements  and 
understandings  in  our  national  interest,  as 
part  of  our  bargaining  for  trade  agreements 
with  them. 

Third,  the  Miller  Committee  recommends 
Government  guarantees  of  commercial  cred- 
its up  to  5  years'  duration,  when  such  terms 
are  normal  to  the  trade  and  in  our  national 
interest.  The  committee  opposes  lengthy 
and  unduly  large  credits  as  creating  the 
conditions  for  a  credit  race  which  would  be 
commercially  detrimental  and  politically  un- 
desirable to  the  interests  of  the  West. 

Our  1965  trade  expansion  mission  to  Ro- 
mania and  Poland,4  just  completed,  is  an  ex- 
cellent demonstration  of  the  efforts  of  your 
Government  and  of  the  representative  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  took  part  in  that  mis- 
sion to  build  bridges  of  trade  and  under- 
standing to  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  the  great 
interest  that  the  Governments  and  peoples 
of  Romania  and  Poland  have  shown  in  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  with  us. 

Our  mission  found  the  representatives 
with  whom  they  talked  avid  to  learn  about 
the  U.S.  industrial  economy  and  what  it  can 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1965, 
p.   553. 
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offer  to  them  to  improve  their  own  indus- 
trial and  economic  development.  They  found 
that  both  countries  desire  to  expand  their 
sales  in  the  U.S.  market,  mainly  in  order  to 
earn  the  foreign  exchange  needed  to  finance 
additional  purchases  they  wish  to  make  in 
the  United  States.  They  found  opportuni- 
ties for  U.S.  firms  in  both  countries  to  con- 
duct profitable  business,  provided  the  Amer- 
ican firms  are  willing  to  pioneer,  to  visit  the 
areas,  to  obtain  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  technical  problems  important  to  the 
countries,  and  to  establish  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  continuing  relationships. 

They  found  among  Romanian  and  Polish 
officialdoms  a  realization  that  what  can  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States  by  expanded 
trade  is  so  important  to  their  countries  that 
special  efforts  and  considerable  flexibility  in 
the  operations  of  their  trading  enterprises 
and  financial  institutions  would  be  justi- 
fied. In  short,  our  trade  mission  found  in 
Poland  and  Romania  fertile  fields  for  the 
use  of  peaceful  trade  to  influence  and  en- 
courage the  leaders  of  those  countries  in  a 
view  that  both  sides  can  benefit  from  such 
exchanges  and  that  military  confrontations 
are  not  inevitable. 

Review  of  Commodity  Controls 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Miller  Committee,  we  are  at  this  time 
actively  reviewing  with  our  COCOM  friends 
the  list  of  strategic  goods  which  all  have 
agreed  to  restrict.  Our  aim  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  items  that  no  longer  have  a  high 
strategic  importance  are  removed  and  that 
this  list  continues  to  be  an  up-to- 
date  coverage  of  those  things  that  are  truly 
important  to  the  security  of  the  free  world 
and  ourselves. 

In  addition,  we  are  about  to  undertake 
another  view  of  that  additional  list  of  com- 
modities which  we  have  considered  stra- 
tegic, though  our  COCOM  partners  have  not. 
Of  course,  we  have  no  intention  to  release 
for  indiscriminate  export  anything  that 
would  be  really  detrimental  to  our  national 
security  and  welfare.  However,  as  I  am  sure 


you  recognize,  there  are  various  items  that 
have  peaceful  uses  in  time  of  peace,  though 
they  could  potentially  be  useful  for  military 
purposes  in  time  of  war.  This  so-called 
"gray  area"  needs  reexamination  periodi- 
cally, especially  with  respect  to  any  items 
that  have  their  counterparts  in  those  manu- 
factures of  our  friends  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  sell  freely  to  the  East  European  Com- 
munist countries. 

In  conducting  our  review  of  the  goods  we 
unilaterally  control,  we  will  certainly  en- 
deavor to  be  realistic  about  this  question  of 
foreign  availability  which  so  often  seems  to 
turn  on  a  comparison  between  our  goods 
and  those  of  other  free-world  countries.  It 
obviously  does  not  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  bridges  of  peaceful  trade  if  we  limit 
our  potential  East  European  customers  to 
those  U.S.  products  which  are  no  better 
than  those  they  can  obtain  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. If  we  are  to  sell  them  anything,  we 
must  be  able  to  offer  things  that  we  make 
best.  The  basic  question  ought  to  be  whether 
either  our  superior  product  or  the  foreign- 
made  product  would  materially  contribute 
to  the  military  or  economic  potentials  of  the 
Communist  countries  in  some  way  that  is 
detrimental  to  our  security  and  welfare. 

This  question  of  whether  we  should  deny 
goods  to  Eastern  Europe  which  would  con- 
tribute to  their  economic  growth  has,  of 
course,  developed  controversy  ever  since  the 
concept  of  "economic  potential"  was  written 
into  the  Export  Control  Act  by  Congress  in 
1962.  Of  course,  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  deny  everything  that  contributes 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  Communist 
countries  or  even  everything  that  contributes 
"significantly"  to  that  object.  To  be  denied 
on  this  ground,  an  item  must  be  further 
found  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  Communist  world  in  a 
way  that  ivould  be  detrimental  to  our  security 
and  welfare.  We  have,  since  that  provision 
was  adopted  by  Congress,  generally  inter- 
preted it  as  not  calling  for  denial  of  an  item 
if  a  comparable  item  is  available  to  the 
Communist  countries  from  the  free  world. 
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Technical    Data    Control 

We  are  not  only  reviewing'  our  commodity 
controls,  as  I  have  indicated,  but  we  are  also 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  our  controls  over  ex- 
ports of  technology  and  know-how.  Here, 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time  two  kinds  of 
controls:  First,  we  have  requirements  for 
licensing  exports  of  unpublished  technical 
data  to  the  Communist  countries.  Secondly, 
there  are  our  rules  relating  to  exports  of  un- 
published technical  data  to  the  free-world 
countries,  designed  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized reexport  of  the  data  itself  to  the 
Communist  countries  and  also  to  prevent 
those  kinds  of  goods  which  we  would  deny 
to  the  Communist  world  from  the  United 
States  from  being  shipped  there  indirectly 
as  the  foreign-made  products  of  U.S.  origin 
technology.  Each  of  these  two  areas  of 
technical  data  control  has  its  own  problems 
which  we  are  trying  very  hard  to  solve. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  advanced  in- 
dustrial technology  and  know-how  constitute 
what  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come 
our  most  important  export  to  the  East  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1965  we  ap- 
proved over  200  such  technical  data  appli- 
cations and  denied  about  12.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  licenses  were  used 
only  to  make  what  turned  out  to  be  an  un- 
successful bid  to  supply  a  plant  or  process 
and  how  many  ripened  into  full-fledged 
sales  or  licensing  agreements.  We  also  do 
not  know  the  value  of  the  technology  thus 
approved,  as  our  firms  apparently  find  diffi- 
culty in  putting  value  figures  on  these  in- 
tangible assets. 

However,  I  believe  we  can  safely  pre- 
sume that  a  substantial  number  of  our 
technical  data  licenses  do  result  in  prof- 
itable ventures  and  that  their  value  in  com- 
parison with  the  value  of  the  commodities  we 
sell  to  the  Eastern  European  Communist 
countries  is  very  substantial.  To  this  ex- 
tent, of  course,  our  published  statistics  of 
exports  to  Eastern  Europe  are  significantly 
undervalued. 

The  importance  of  this  point  cannot  be 


minimized  when  one  reflects  on  the  poten- 
tialities for  further  growth  of  our  peaceful 
trade  with  this  area.  We  have  found  in 
many  of  our  cases  that  the  technical  data 
our  business  enterprises  have  to  sell  is  all 
that  Eastern  Europe  desires  to  buy  from 
the  United  States.  The  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  other  tangible  items  that  go  to 
make  up  the  fertilizer  plant  or  pulp  and 
paper  mill,  for  example,  will  be  sold  by 
Western  Europe  or  designed  and  constructed 
by  the  Communist  countries  themselves, 
though  the  process  and  design  technology 
will  come  from  the  United  States.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is,  of  course,  the  matter  of 
credits  to  pay  for  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, but  there  are  other  reasons  as  well. 
They  include  such  elements  as  comparative 
costs,  freight,  availability  of  parts,  and 
even  the  availability  of  identical  items  from 
foreign  licensees  and  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms. 

The  Miller  Committee  has  dealt  exten- 
sively with  this  question  and  takes  the  posi- 
tion that: 

The  importation  of  technology  involves  much 
the  same  calculation  as  the  decision  to  import  any- 
thing else.  Whether  technology  seems  worth  pur- 
chasing depends  on  the  price.  Whether  it  turns  out 
to  be  advantageous  depends  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  is  injected  into  the  system.  .  .  .the  United 
States  should  treat  the  trade  in  nonstrategic  tech- 
nology in  the  same  way  as  other  trade.  The  Presi- 
dent should  use  his  authority  to  permit  the  sale  of 
nonstrategic  technology  in  support  of  U.S.  trade 
negotiations  with  individual  Communist  countries. 
The  decision  to  permit  the  sale  is  a  Government  de- 
cision to  be  made  on  foreign  policy  grounds.  The 
decision  to  sell  and  the  terms  of  sale  .  .  .  should 
be  left  to  the  individual  U.S.  business  firm. 

Our  present  controls  over  exports  of  un- 
published technical  data  to  the  free  world 
have  been  proving  more  and  more  difficult 
to  administer.  We  meet  the  same  objection 
here  as  we  do  with  respect  to  American 
equipment  and  component  parts,  whenever 
we  seek  to  use  our  legal  power  to  refuse  ex- 
port of  an  item  from  the  United  States  as 
the  basis  for  insisting  on  assurances  from 
the  intended  foreign  recipient  that  he  will 
not  export  products  made  from  our  technol- 
ogy,   equipment,    or    components,    to    make 
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things  and  sell  them  to  the  Communist 
countries  which  we  would  refuse  to  license 
for  direct  sale  from  the  United  States.  For- 
eign buyers  of  our  technology  raise  claims 
of  "invasion  of  national  sovereignty,"  asser- 
tions that  we  are  "exercising  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction,"  and  so  on,  to  explain 
their  refusal  to  take  U.S.  technology  on  our 
terms. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  re- 
duce the  competitive  disadvantage  which 
our  technical  data  regulations  impose  on  U.S. 
business.  We  have  already  adopted  the  pol- 
icy that  we  will  not  require  "product"  assur- 
ances from  a  free-world  recipient  as  the 
condition  for  allowing  U.S.  technology  to  be 
shipped  to  him  when  there  is  evidence  that 
like  products  would  be  available  to  the  Com- 
munist world  from  other  free-world  sources 
without  resort  to  U.S.-origin  technology. 
Moreover,  as  an  interim  measure  and  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  we  have  deferred 
until  April  30,  1966,  a  requirement  for  writ- 
ten assurances  respecting  the  products  of 
certain  foreign  plants  produced  from  U.S. 
technology.  This  moratorium  period  is  being 
devoted  to  a  reexamination  of  our  regula- 
tions and  procedures  in  an  effort  to  sim- 
plify them  and  ease  the  burdens  that 
American  businessmen  face  in  their  efforts 
to  conform  to  our  controls  while  trying  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  technology  and  know- 
how  that  needs  to  go  on  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, if  industrial  progress  is  to  continue.  We 
expect  to  be  calling  on  members  of  your  as- 
sociation and  other  businessmen  for  advice 
and  guidance  in  this  effort. 

Administration   of   Export   Permits 

I'd  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  application  for  export  per- 
mits. 

A  1965  study  of  a  group  of  applications 
processed  for  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Po- 
land and  Romania,  showed  that  60  percent 
of  those  applications  were  processed  within 
10  working  days  and  95  percent  within  30 
working  days. 


The  remaining  5  percent  were  difficult  to 
complete  expeditiously.  They  presented  pol- 
icy or  technical  problems  of  varying  com- 
plexity. To  determine  the  appropriate  li- 
censing action  for  such  "gray  area"  applica- 
tions, it  may  be  necessary  to  request  pre- 
pensing checks  from  our  embassies  abroad. 
Intelligence  reports  are  prepared  and  tech- 
nical inquiries  are  addressed  to  government, 
industrial,  and  academic  research  centers. 
When  the  data  has  been  assembled,  meet- 
ings with  representatives  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  held  to  discuss  at  length 
technical  and  policy  considerations  involved 
in  the  particular  cases.  Agency  differences 
have  to  be  reconciled.  Unresolved  ques- 
tions must  be  referred  to  higher  Govern- 
ment levels,  and  on  occasion  these  issues  re- 
ceive Secretarial  consideration. 

In  short,  it  is  often  difficult  and  time 
consuming  to  determine  whether  the  ship- 
ment of  a  commodity  is  likely  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  or 
economic  potential  of  a  bloc  country  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  excessive  delays  are 
to  be  condoned.  Quite  the  contrary!  I  as- 
sure you  that  all  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the  ex- 
port control  program  in  the  national  inter- 
est are  fully  mindful  of  the  problems  caused 
by  delayed  cases  and  that  we  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  reduce  our  processing  time  to 
the  minimum. 

I  have  been  talking  about  what  our  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  and  planning  to  do  to  im- 
prove our  trading  relationships  with  the 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  I 
would  not  want  you  to  think  that  I,  or  any 
other  official  of  the  Government,  regard 
these  efforts  as  free  of  controversy  and 
agreed  to  by  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  there  are  considerable  differences  of 
opinion,  in  highly  responsible  quarters,  in- 
cluding various  Members  of  Congress  and 
members  of  the  business  community. 

There  is  a  case  against  expanding  peace- 
ful trade  which  boils  down  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  those  countries  are  hostile  to  us 
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and  we  should  not  strengthen  them  through 
peaceful  trade.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  case  for  peaceful  trade  which  rests  on  the 
premise  that  we  can  use  trade  to  influence 
the  internal  evolution  and  external  be- 
havior of  Communist  countries.  In  the  words 
of  the  Miller  Committee, 

There  are  persuasive  elements  in  each  of  these 
cases.  No  one  policy  is  wholly  right  or  wholly 
wrong,  and  any  course  chosen  has  its  risks.  Taking 
into  account  both  gains  and  risks,  the  Committee 
feels  that  the  national  interest  clearly  lies  on  the 
side  of  a  more  active  use  of  trade  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy. 

In  this  and  in  other  talks  and  writings  by- 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  as  well  as  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  by  businessmen,  an  effort  is  being 
made  at  this  time  to  give  the  American 
people  and  the  business  community  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  problem,  the  opportunities  and  risks 
that  such  trade  affords,  and  the  U.S.  na- 
tional objectives  in  this  field. 

Your  Government  stands  ready  to  help 
American  businessmen  who  conclude  to  un- 
dertake the  pioneering  tasks  of  exploring 
trade  with  the  East  European  Communist 
countries.  As  was  stated  last  month  by  Sec- 
retaries Rusk,  McNamara,  and  Connor,  in  a 
letter  to  the  major  American  cigarette  man- 
ufacturers who  were  faced  with  economic 
intimidation  by  certain  organized  pressure 
groups  to  discontinue  their  purchase  of 
Yugoslav  tobacco:  5 

.  .  .  your  Government  regards  commerce  in 
peaceful  goods  with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, including  the  Soviet  Union,  as  completely 
compatible  with  our  national  interest.  No  Ameri- 
can business  enterprise  should  be  penalized  for 
purchasing  or  selling  such  goods.  In  fact,  any  in- 
dividuals or  groups  that  seek  to  intimidate,  boy- 
cott, blacklist,  use  or  threaten  economic  reprisals 
against  such  American  enterprises  for  carrying  on 
lawful  trade  with  Eastern  European  countries  act 
harmfully  and  irresponsibly.  To  yield  to  such 
groups  is  to  encourage  capricious  interference  with 
the  vital  processes  of  our  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment— interference  that  could  at  the  end  of  the 
road  make  it  impossible  for  our  country  to  con- 
duct a  coherent  foreign  policy. 


'Ibid.,  Nov.  1,  1965,  p.  700. 


I  hope  that  my  review  has  included  some 
meaningful  additions  to  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  panel.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  join  with  you  in 
a  discussion  of  this  complex  and  fascinating 
area  of  national  policy. 


President  Johnson  Congratulates 
President-Elect  of  Philippines 

Following  are  the  texts  of  messages  from 
President  Johnson  to  President-elect  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  and  President  Diosdado  Maca- 
pagal  of  the  Philippines,  which  ivere  de- 
livered at  Manila  on  December  18. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  18 

Message  to   President-Elect   Marcos 

Dear  President  Elect:  I  extend  to  you 
warmest  congratulations  on  your  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. I  send  the  good  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  your  success  in  leading  the 
Philippine  people  in  continued  progress.  Our 
two  nations  are  bound  by  friendship  and  al- 
liance, and  you  may  be  assured  of  our  en- 
during support  and  good  will. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  continued  close  partnership  between 
our  peoples,  and  cooperation  between  my 
administration  and  yours.  We  have  much 
work  to  do  both  in  our  own  countries  and  to- 
gether to  further  the  hopes  of  our  peoples 
for  dignity,  well-being  and  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Message   to   President  Macapagal 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  prepare  to 
relinquish  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
your  high  office,  I  send  you  my  warm  good 
wishes.  I  know  that  you  must  take  great 
satisfaction  in  having  served  your  country 
with  such  distinction  in  its  highest  office. 
The  friendship  of  our  two  nations  has  grown 
even  closer  under  your  leadership. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  recall  with  great  pleas- 
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ure  the   State   Visit  which   you   and    Mrs. 
Macapagal  made  to  our  country  x  and  send 
you  now  our  sincere  affirmation  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Ryukyu's  Legislature  To  Elect 
Chief  Executive 

Statement  by  President  Johnson,  December  20 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  20 

I  have  today  signed  an  amendment  to 
Executive  Order  10713,2  as  previously 
amended,  which  provides  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Okinawa  and  other  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. The  new  amendment  specifies  that 
the  Ryukyuan  Chief  Executive,  heretofore 
appointed  by  the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner, 
shall  henceforth  be  elected  by  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands,  as  the  popularly  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ryukyuan  people. 

This  amendment  is  another  forward  step 
in  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  afford  the  Ryukyuan  people  as  great  a 
voice  in  managing  their  own  affairs  as  is 
compatible  with  the  essential  role  of  the 
Ryukyus  in  maintaining  the  security  of 
Japan  and  the  Far  East. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  this  change  at  this 
time  so  as  to  insure  that  the  Ryukyuan  Chief 
Executive  for  the  next  term  can  be  elected 
directly  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Ryukyuan  people. 

Executive  Order  11263  * 

Further  Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10713, 
Providing  for  Administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  subsection  (b)  of  Section  8  of  Execu- 


tive Order  No.  10713  of  June  5,  1957,  as  amended 
by  Executive  Order  No.  11010  of  March  19,  1962,  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Chief  Executive  shall  be  elected  by 
a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  legis- 
lative body  and  shall  serve  until  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  legislative  body  that  shall  have  elected 
him. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  legislative  body  does  not, 
within  a  reasonable  time  as  determined  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  elect  a  Chief  Executive  to  succeed 
an  incumbent  or  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  High  Com- 
missioner may  appoint  a  Chief  Executive  who 
shall  serve  until  a  successor  is  elected  by  the  legis- 
lative body. 

"(3)  The  incumbent  Chief  Executive  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  a  legislative  body  shall  continue  in 
office  until  a  successor  takes  office  pursuant  to 
either  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs." 


The  White  House, 
December  20,  1965. 


Instruments  of  Ratification 

of  Japan-Korea  Treaty  Exchanged 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
President  Johnson  regarding  the  exchange 
at  Seoul  on  December  18  of  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Basic  Relations  Treaty 
between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.1 
The  President's  statement  was  read  to  news 
correspondents  at  the  White  House  on  De- 
cember 18  by  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President. 

As  a  friend  of  Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  we  welcome  their  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Basic 
Relations  and  its  associated  agreements. 

We  believe  that  this  final  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  relations  between  these 
two  neighbors  will  bring  important  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  both  peoples  and  will 
strengthen  the  community  of  free  nations. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1964,  p.  628. 

3  For  text,  see  BULLETIN  of  July  8,  1957,  p.  55. 

*  30  Fed.  Reg.  15777. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1965, 
p.  76,  and  Sept.  13,  1965,  p.  448. 
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U.S.  and  Canada  To  Negotiate  for 
Development  of  Saint  John  River 

Press  release  297  dated  December  21,  for  release  December  22 

DEPARTMENT   ANNOUNCEMENT 

By  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Ca- 
nadian Secretary  of  State  for  External  Af- 
fairs Paul  Martin  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
W.  Walton  Butterworth  on  December  18  at 
Ottawa,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  arrangement  on  the  coop- 
erative development  of  the  Saint  John  River 
in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  agreement  follows  informal  discus- 
sions and  joint  studies  by  officials  of  both 
countries  concerning  possible  mutual  ad- 
vantages in  joint  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric resources  of  the  river.  These  in- 
cluded proposed  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  a  storage  and  associated  power 
project  at  Dickey,  as  well  as  a  reregulation 
and  power  project  at  Lincoln  School,  both  lo- 
cated on  the  river  in  Maine.  Agreement 
with  Canada  is  necessary  inasmuch  as  con- 
struction of  the  dams  would  result  in 
flooding  into  Canada.  Furthermore,  storage 
on  the  United  States  side  would  result  in  in- 
creased power  generation  downstream  in 
Canada,  the  benefits  of  which  would  be 
shared. 

As  a  related  matter,  the  two  Governments 
agreed  to  continue  studies  of  the  benefits  of 
interconnected  operation  of  the  power  sys- 
tems of  New  England  and  the  Maritime 
Power  Pool  in  Canada,  the  further  strength- 
ening of  which  could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  both  New  England  and  the 
neighboring  Canadian  provinces. 

The  hydroelectric  potential  of  the  Saint 
John  River  has  been  studied  for  many 
years.  On  July  12  of  this  year  President 
Johnson  transmitted  to  Congress  with  his 
approval  a  report  prepared  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  which  recommended  immediate  au- 
thorization for  the  Saint  John  River  proj- 
ects, contingent  on  the  necessary  arrange- 


ments with  Canada.1  On  October  20  of  this 
year  the  Congress  authorized  construction 
in  the  amount  of  $227  million. 

The  United  States  negotiators  will  include 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army.  The  Canadian  negotiators  will 
include  representatives  of  the  Canadian  fed- 
eral government  and  the  Provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  New  Brunswick.  The  first  negotiat- 
ing session  is  expected  to  be  held  early  in 
January. 


EXCHANGE   OF   NOTES 

United   States   Note 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Ottawa,  December  18,  1965 

No.  254 

Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  recent  in- 
formal discussions  and  joint  studies  by  officials  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  concerning  possible 
mutual  advantages  in  joint  development  of  the 
hydroelectric  resources  of  the  Saint  John  River. 
These  discussions  and  studies  included  the  pro- 
posed construction  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  a  storage  and  associated  power 
project  at  Dickey,  as  well  as  a  power  develop- 
ment at  Lincoln  School,  both  located  on  the  Saint 
John  River  in  Maine.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  proposed  construction  at 
Dickey  and  Lincoln  School  would  be  useful  to  both 
countries  and  it,  therefore,  proposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  mutually  beneficial  arrange- 
ment on  the  cooperative  development  of  the  Saint 
John  River.  This  arrangement  would  necessarily 
include  provision  for  the  flooding  in  Canada  result- 
ing from  the  construction  under  reference,  as  well 
as  stipulations  regarding  the  filling  of  the  Dickey 
storage  reservoir.  The  agreement  would  also  have 
to  include  provision  for  the  determination  of  down- 
stream benefits  and  their  division  between  the  two 
countries. 

I  have  the  honor  also  to  refer  to  recent  discus- 
sions between  officials  of  the  two  governments 
concerning  the  collection  of  basic  data  necessary 
for  studies  of  the  benefits  of  interconnected  opera- 
tion of  the  power  systems  of  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Power  Pool.  The  further  strengthening 
of  the  interconnections  between  our  two  countries 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  both  New 
England  and  neighboring  Canadian  provinces.    The 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2,  1965, 
p.  215. 
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United  States,  therefore,  further  proposes  that  the 
two  Governments  continue  their  studies  of  the 
benefits  of  interconnected  operation  of  the  power 
systems  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Power 
Pool. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

W.  Walton  Butterworth 

United  States  Ambassador 

Canadian  Note 

Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada 

Ottawa,  December  18,  1965 
No.  237 

Excellency,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your 
note  of  December  18,  1965,  proposing  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  mutually  beneficial  arrange- 
ment on  the  co-operative  development  of  the  Saint 
John  River.  I  also  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the 
further  proposal  that  the  two  Governments  con- 
tinue their  studies  of  the  benefits  of  interconnected 
operation  of  the  power  systems  of  New  England 
and  the  Maritime  Power  Pool. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  concurs  with  these  proposals  and  agrees  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  set  out  in  your  note. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Paul  Martin 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 


USIA  To  Perform  All  Information 
Functions  Abroad  for  Foreign  Aid 

AN     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10973  of  November 
3,  1961,  Providing  for  the  Administration  of 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Functions 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  424),  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered 
that  Executive  Order  No.  10973  -  of  November  3, 
1961,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  amended  by  substituting 
for  Section  304  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  304.  United  States  Information  Agency,  (a) 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  shall  per- 
form all  public  information  functions  abroad  with 
respect  to  the  foreign-assistance,  aid,  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  United   States  Government. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  the  func- 


tions conferred  upon  the  President  by  sections  221 
and  222  of  the  Act  to  the  extent  that  those  func- 
tions relate  to  informational  media  guaranties 
authorized  by  section  1011  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(68  Stat.  862),  as  amended." 


1  No.  11261;  30  Fed.  Reg.  15397. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  27,  1961,  p.  900. 


The  White  House, 
December  11,  1965. 


U.S. -Austrian  Civil  Aviation 
Negotiations  Concluded 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  298  dated  December  22 

Delegations  representing  the  United 
States  and  Austria  have  concluded  civil 
aviation  negotiations  which  began  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  6.  Negotiations  were 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete  harmony 
and  resulted  in  the  initialing  of  a  text  of  a 
new  air  transport  services  agreement  to 
govern  air  services  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  to  provide  for  air  routes  for  the 
airplanes  of  both  countries. 

The  new  agreement  will  be  submitted  to 
the  respective  Governments  for  approval 
and  signature  at  an  early  date. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

89th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  Con- 
taining Provisions  on  Commercial  Fisheries,  Ma- 
rine Resources,  Sport  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  Party.  Prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Jan- 
uary 1965.    [Committee  print] 

Why  Vietnam.  Document  containing  letters,  state- 
ments, and  addresses  by  Presidents  Johnson,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  defining 
America's  role  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  H.  Doc. 
311.   October  21,  1965.   32  pp. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Financial  Statements,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Fiscal  Year 
1965.    H.  Doc.  354.    November  30,  1965.    10  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL     ORGANIZATIONS     AND     CONFERENCES 


United  States  Expresses  Views  on  1966  U.N.  Budget  Estimates 


Statement  by  Congressman  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  l 


Before  setting  forth  the  general  com- 
ments of  my  delegation  on  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1966,  I  should  like  to  express  to 
the  Secretary-General  our  appreciation  for 
his  personal  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee and  for  the  thoughtful  statements  he 
has  made  to  us,  both  here  in  the  committee 
on  October  11  -  and  in  the  foreword  to  his 
1966  budget  estimates.3  We  are  also  grate- 
ful to  the  Controller,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  Division,  and  all  their  associates  for 
the  detailed  manner  in  which  the  text  and 
tables  in  the  estimates  have  been  prepared, 
particularly  with  respect  to  section  3.  We 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  which 
has  gone  into  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ments now  before  us. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  for  a  series  of  impor- 
tant recommendations  to  this  committee. 
We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  the  very 
important  statement  he  made  in  this  com- 
mittee on  October  11.  That  statement  re- 
flected the  independence  and   integrity  of 


1  Made  in  Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary) on  Oct.  19  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
4668). 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/1037. 

3  U.N.   doc.    A/6005. 


approach  which  have  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

Turning  now  to  the  substance  of  the 
matter  before  us,  let  me  say  frankly  that 
the  United  States  delegation  finds  it  more 
difficult  this  year  than  in  the  past  to  for- 
mulate its  position  on  the  annual  budget 
estimates  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  concern  arises  from  several  sources. 
First,  the  Secretary-General  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  October  11,  1965, 
stated  that,  for  the  first  9  months  of  1965, 
only  about  one-half  of  the  organization's 
estimated  1965  expenses  under  the  regular 
budget  and  the  Special  Account  for  UNEF 
[United  Nations  Emergency  Force]  have 
been  covered  by  the  advance  payments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  Resolution  2004  (XIX). 
Moreover,  the  Secretary-General  further 
pointed  out  that  of  the  approximately  $100 
million  which  he  estimated  would  be  required 
to  enable  the  organization  to  liquidate  its  past 
debts,  to  restore  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
to  its  authorized  level,  and  to  cover  amounts 
due  to  member  states  as  adjustments  on  as- 
sessed contributions  for  UNEF  and  ONUC 
[United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo],  to 
date  only  15  member  governments  have 
made  voluntary  contributions  totaling  $20 
million  to  assist  in  meeting  this  $100  million 
requirement. 

These  financial  facts  are  extremely  dis- 
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turbing.  Later  in  this  statement,  I  shall  com- 
ment further  on  this  matter. 

The  second  cause  for  our  concern  is  the 
very  significant  increase  in  the  1966  esti- 
mates over  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
1965.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  there  is  proposed 
for  1966  the  largest  staff  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations.  We  note  that 
virtually  all  of  the  speakers  to  date  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  magnitude  of 
this  increase  and  where  it  will  lead. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  budget  increase 
—from  $107,642,800  gross  to  about  $120,- 
000,000  gross — and  particularly  the  magni- 
tude of  the  proposed  staff  increase,  require 
that  the  estimates  be  screened  this  year 
with  special  care  to  be  certain  that  all  pro- 
posed expenditures  are  absolutely  essential. 
Also,  in  a  number  of  areas  of  expenditure 
we  must  await  further  explanations  from 
the  Controller  and  his  associates  before  we 
can  take  a  final  position  concerning  them. 

Items   U.S.   Supports 

Let  me  begin  by  dealing  with  those  items 
on  which  we  do  not  have  reservations. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  budget  increase 
proposed  for  1966  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  International  Civil 
Service  Advisory  Board  (ICSAB)  for  rais- 
ing the  professional  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies.  Despite  the  generally  reserved  at- 
titude which  the  United  States  delegation 
believes  must  now  be  taken  toward  pro- 
posed budgetary  increases  for  1966,  we  will 
support  the  recommendations  of  ICSAB— 
which  we  regard  as  a  single  package — for 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  if  member  states  wish — as  they 
surely  do — this  organization  to  continue  as 
an  effective  international  instrument,  we 
believe  it  must  have  staff  of  the  highest 
efficiency,  competence,  and  integrity.  In 
order  to  insure  this,  we  must  make  certain 
that  staff  members  are  properly  and  fairly 
compensated.  This  we  consider  to  be  vital. 
Second,    we    recognize    that    the    proposed 


salary  increases  have  been  recommended 
not  only  by  the  ICSAB — a  highly  competent 
independent  body  established  to  deal  with 
problems  of  this  kind — but  also  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  heads  of  all  the 
specialized  agencies.  The  increases  also  have 
the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions. 
Finally,  we  consider  it  essential  that  the 
integrity  of  the  common  salary  system  to 
which  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  adhere  be  preserved,  and  we 
recognize  that  the  specialized  agencies  will 
undoubtedly  be  guided  by  the  ICSAB  rec- 
ommendations in  fixing  salaries  for  their 
staffs. 

Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  budgetary  increase  proposed  for  pro- 
fessional salary  adjustments. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons  which 
apply  to  the  professional  salary  increases, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  proposed  adjustments,  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  more  than  a 
year  ago,  of  pensions  being  paid  to  former 
staff  members. 

One  further  matter  to  which  we  give  our 
full  support  is  the  proposal  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  revised  travel  standards.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  established  econ- 
omy travel  standards  for  all  governmental 
travel.  We  consider  that  it  is  essential  in 
this  organization  to  adopt  a  similar  policy. 
Given  the  vast  needs  of  member  govern- 
ments, which  we  are  all  trying  to  meet 
through  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  through  bilateral  aid,  it  does  not 
seem  sensible  to  provide  United  Nations 
funds  for  luxury-class  travel.  The  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  proposed 
in  the  estimates  for  this  nonproductive  ex- 
penditure can  clearly  be  better  spent. 

Another  proposal  which  has  our  full  ap- 
proval is  the  recommendation  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General that  we  not  increase — that 
indeed  we  seek  to  decrease — the  conference 
program  of  this  organization.  The  Secre- 
tary-General has  pointed  out  that  the  avail- 
able   conference    and    supporting    facilities 
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are  already  overwhelmed  by  the  present 
program.  He  has  said  in  the  introduction  to 
the  1966  estimates: 

I  would  therefore  once  again  appeal  most 
strongly  to  Member  States  to  reconsider  the  need 
and  desirability  of  maintaining  a  conference  pro- 
gram as  heavy  as  is  currently  envisaged  for  both 
1965  and  1966.  I  for  my  part  believe  that  some 
rationalization  and  curtailment  is  a  real  necessity 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  economy  but  to  yield 
more  qualitative  and  constructive  results. 

We  fully  endorse  this  statement. 

New  Posts  and  Upgrading  Questioned 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  major 
area  of  proposed  expenditure  which  gives 
rise  to  serious  question  is  that  involving 
staff  costs  resulting  from  the  proposed 
establishment  of  so  many  new  posts.  There 
are  also  the  questionable  proposals,  referred 
to  by  the  Advisory  Committee  in  its  report,4 
for  the  upgrading  of  so  many  existing  posts. 

On  the  matter  of  establishing  new  posts, 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  are  ad- 
dressed only  in  small  part  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  who  has  prepared  the  budgetary 
estimates  for  1966.  It  is  true  that  we  find 
several  areas  in  the  1966  budget  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  estimates  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  let  down  the  bars 
to  demands  for  expansion  which  are  un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless,  the  Secretary- 
General  has  prepared  these  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  what  member  states  have  asked — 
and  indeed  demanded.  I  recognize  that  he 
has  been  forced  to  reflect  in  his  budget  the 
will  of  member  states  that  old  programs  be 
expanded  or  new  ones  initiated,  and  I  also 
recognize  that  in  many  areas  he  has  coura- 
geously pointed  out  the  need  for  retrench- 
ment. 

As  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary-General  has  requested  in  his  1966 
budget  estimates  the  establishment  of  455 
new  posts.  Of  these,  368  are  requested  and 
described  in  section  3  of  the  budget,  14  are 
requested  in  section  18  (High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees),  and  73  are  requested  under 


4  U.N.  doc.  A/6007. 
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section  20  (UNCTAD)  [United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development].  For  its 
part,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  277  new  posts 
under  section  3,  has  reserved  its  position  on 
the  new  posts  requested  under  section  18, 
and  while  recommending  some  reduction 
under  chapter  I  (Salaries  and  Wages)  of 
section  20  (UNCTAD),  has  not  recom- 
mended any  specific  reduction  in  the 
UNCTAD  posts.  Thus,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee appears  to  have  approved  for  1966 
the  establishment  of  350  posts  of  the  total 
of  455  posts  requested. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
new  posts  proposed  for  1966  are,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  be  in  addition  to  the  estab- 
lished posts  proposed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  and  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  1965.  The  documents  before 
us  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  of  the  posts 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  establishment  in  1965,  134  posts  remain 
to  be  established,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
establish  these  in  1966  in  addition  to  the 
350  posts  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  If  we  are  correct,  this 
would  mean  the  establishment  in  1966  of 
484  new  posts. 

It  is  likely  that  we  will  be  told  that,  while 
it  is  true  that  134  posts  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  1965  have  not 
yet  been  established,  nevertheless  there  are 
already  individuals  "on  board"  who  are 
destined  to  fill  those  posts  and  who  are 
presently  being  financed  from  temporary 
assistance  funds.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  establishment  of  these  134  posts  in  1966 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  net  addition  to 
the  staff.  We  would,  of  course,  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  the  actual  situation  is 
with  reference  to  the  employment  on  tem- 
porary assistance  funds  of  individuals  re- 
cruited for  these  posts.  Whatever  that  situ- 
ation may  be,  we  note  that  there  is  in  the 
1966  estimates  an  even  larger  amount  of 
money  (about  $2.5  million)  for  temporary 
assistance  than  was  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal 1965  estimates.  Thus,  we  believe  it 
would  be  sound  to  consider  the   134  posts 
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as  a  net  addition  to  the  staff  if  they  are 
established  in  1966. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  number  of  new- 
posts  intended  to  be  established  in  1966 
should  make  clear  to  most  members  of  this 
committee  why  we  are  concerned  about  this 
feature  of  the  estimates.  We  cannot  re- 
member that  ever  before  was  a  proposal 
of  this  magnitude  made.  Further,  we  be- 
lieve that  during  1965  the  organization  con- 
tinued to  function  at  a  reasonably  efficient 
level,  despite  the  fact  that  only  66  of  the 
200  professional  posts  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  under  section  3  of  the 
1965  budget  were  established  in  that  year. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is  really 
essential  for  the  efficient  functioning  of 
this  organization  that  all  484  new  posts  be 
established  and  filled  during  1966. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  considerable 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to 
establish  so  many  new  posts.  First  of  all, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  proposed 
number  of  new  posts  could  possibly  be 
absorbed  and  integrated  into  the  existing 
Secretariat  by  the  end  of  1966.  It  would 
seem  that  such  an  influx  of  new  staff  would 
require  so  much  of  the  attention  of  existing 
staff  for  briefing  and  training  purposes 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  would 
undoubtedly  be  adversely  affected.  Apart 
from  that  fact,  there  is  the  even  more  seri- 
ous question  as  to  the  possibility  of  recruit- 
ing within  1  year  such  a  large  number  of 
qualified  staff.  Is  it  not  likely  that  an  at- 
tempt to  recruit  so  many  individuals  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time  would  either  fail  or 
would  result  in  the  acceptance  of  individuals 
without  proper  and  adequate  qualifications 
to  do  the  job  efficiently? 

We  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
indicate  that,  while  we  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  take  a  final  position  concerning 
proposed  staff  increases  for  1966,  we  are 
far  from  convinced  as  to  the  need  for  even 
those  posts  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee.  We  will  await  further  explana- 
tions from  the  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  this  matter.  Meanwhile,  we 
will  reserve  our  position. 


I  should  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect 
to  section  3  of  the  budget,  that  we  share 
the  misgivings  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
set  forth  in  paragraph  181  of  its  report  on 
the  proposed  reclassification  of  posts.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  further  explanations 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  this  matter  but  at  the  present 
time  are  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  the 
Advisory  Committee  recommendation  to  the 
effect  that  only  50  percent  of  the  funds 
required  for  the  proposed  reclassifications 
be  approved. 

U.N.    Bonds   Financing 

Before  leaving  the  budget  estimates  for 
1966,  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a 
proposal  made  to  this  committee  on  October 
15  by  the  distinguished  representative  of 
Argentina.  He  proposed  to  remove  from  the 
expenditure  section  of  the  budget  chapter 
V  of  section  12,  which  provides  for  the 
financing  of  the  interest  and  principal  of 
United  Nations  bonds.  We  assume  that  the 
distinguished  representative  of  Argentina 
will  elaborate  more  fully  on  his  reasons  for 
making  this  proposal  at  subsequent  meet- 
ings of  this  committee,  and  accordingly  the 
United  States  delegation  will  limit  its  com- 
ments at  this  time.  We  might  point  out, 
however,  that  we  were  pleased  to  note  that 
this  proposal  is  not  intended  to  prejudice 
the  financial  obligations  represented  by  the 
bonds  and  that  it  does  not  envisage  financ- 
ing based  on  voluntary  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Assembly  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  United  Nations  bonds  in 
order  to  raise  essential  wrorking  capital  and 
permit  this  organization  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. Sixty-four  governments  bought  bonds 
for  this  purpose.  These  bonds  represent 
solemn  obligations  of  this  organization  to  re- 
pay those  who  loaned  money  to  it  at  a  time 
of  financial  crisis.  As  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  let  me  add  that  Congress 
authorized  purchase  of  these  United  Na- 
tions bonds  by  the  United  States  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  they  would  be  paid  off 
in  a  normal  and  regular  manner.  Any  at- 
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tempt  to  alter  their  terms  and  the  condi- 
tions of  repayment  would  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  governments  and  peoples  in  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  United  Nations. 
Thus,  while  not  attempting  now  to  evaluate 
the  specific  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
representative  from  Argentina,  let  me  say 
simply  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
any  proposal  which  would  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  integrity  of  the  United 
Nations  or  lessen  in  any  way  the  assurance 
that  the  bonds  will  be  repaid. 

Critical   Financial   Situation 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  delega- 
tion would  now  like  to  speak  about  the  criti- 
cal financial  situation  and  the  financial 
prospects  facing  this  organization. 

We  must  all  ask  ourselves  two  questions 
about  the  finances  of  this  organization: 
(1)  "Where  are  we  today?"  and  (2)  "Where 
are  we  going?"  In  dealing  with  both  ques- 
tions, the  United  States  delegation  will  be 
completely  frank.  It  is  essential  at  this  stage 
in  the  life  of  the  United  Nations  that  we 
face  up  squarely  to  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us. 

Let  me  start  with  the  present  financial 
situation.  The  Committee  of  33,  on  August 
31, 1965,  arrived  at  a  consensus  B  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Afro-Asian  proposal  which  included 
the  following  elements : 

(a)  That  the  General  Assembly  will  carry  on  its 
work  normally  in  accordance  with  its  rules  of 
procedure; 

(b)  That  the  question  of  the  applicability  of 
Article  19  of  the  Charter  will  not  be  raised  with 
regard  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and 
the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo; 

(c)  That  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Orga- 
nization should  be  solved  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  Member  States,  with  the  highly  de- 
veloped countries  making  substantial  contributions. 

On  September  1  the  committee's  report 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  Ac- 
cordingly, voluntary  contributions  should 
have  been  forthcoming  promptly  from  ap- 
propriate quarters  in  sufficient  magnitude  to 
achieve  solvency.  Yet  the  sad  fact  is  that 


no  real  progress  has  been  made  toward 
solvency. 

The  Secretary-General  informed  us  on 
September  3,  1965,6  that  of  the  $100  million 
required  to  restore  the  solvency  of  this 
organization,  only  $18.4  million  had  been 
contributed.  What  has  happened  since  that 
report?  The  Secretary-General  informed  us 
on  October  12  that  only  about  $1.6  million  ad- 
ditional has  been  contributed.  In  other 
words,  about  $80  million  must  still  be  raised 
to  restore  United  Nations  solvency. 

In  fact,  instead  of  an  improvement  in  the 
financial  situation,  there  has  been  a  worsen- 
ing. In  statements  to  this  committee  at  this 
session  several  member  states  have  reiter- 
ated their  past  objections  to  making  full 
contributions  to  the  regular  budget  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  means  that,  in  finan- 
cial terms,  we  are  going  even  further  down- 
hill. 

To  the  United  States  delegation  the 
present  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  a 
sober  appraisal  on  the  part  of  all  members. 
Can  and  should  our  organization  continue 
to  go  forward  with  new  programs — no  mat- 
ter how  desirable — unless  and  until  we  can 
put  our  house  in  order?  The  United  States 
delegation  finds  it  difficult  to  justify  an  af- 
firmative answer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  chal- 
lenge the  propriety  of  this  position.  The 
United  States  has  paid  its  share — and  con- 
siderably more — of  all  United  Nations  ex- 
penses ever  since  this  organization  was 
established.  We  have  contributed  almost  $21/2 
billion  to  the  United  Nations  family  of  orga- 
nizations in  the  last  20  years.  We  are  clearly 
entitled  to  demand — as  indeed  are  most 
members  of  this  organization — that  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole  face  up  to  the 
necessity  of  financing  its  existing  obligations 
before  it  embarks  on  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  and  indeed  in  the  near 
future,  the  situation  will  so  develop  that  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  organization  will 
be  restored.  It  is  vitally  important  to  all  of 
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us  that  the  United  Nations  be  placed  once 
again  in  a  sound  position  not  only  to  fi- 
nance essential  peacekeeping  operations 
but  also  to  support  the  desirable  and  im- 
portant new  economic  and  social  programs 
which  we  all  favor.  The  United  States  has 
done  its  best.  Now  it  is  up  to  others  to 
assume  their  share  of  the  burden. 
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December  17,  1965. 
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agreement  of  June  13,  1964,  as  amended  (TIAS 
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Despite  overwhelming  mutual  interests  that  bind  the  United  States  to 
the  other  major  maritime  nations,  there  is  a  root  difference  of  psy- 
chology, history,  law,  and  administration  concerning  international 
shipping  cartels  which  on  occasion  places  these  nations  on  one  side 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  In  this  article,  ivritten  especially 
for  the  Bulletin,  Paul  F.  Geren,  Economic  Counselor  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Libya  and  former  Adviser  on  Telecommunications  and 
Transportation,  describes  the  problems  resulting  from  this  difference 
and  the  diplomatic  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  them. 


Diplomatic  Adjustment  by  the  Maritime  Nations 


by  Paul  F.  Geren 


During  the  last  2  years  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  almost  continuous  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation  on  maritime  prob- 
lems with  11  maritime  nations:  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  interests  which  bind  these  na- 
tions and  the  United  States  are  stronger 
than  their  differences.  All  are  interested  in 
the  freedom,  efficiency,  and  safety  of  ocean 
transportation.  Each  gives  expression  to  this 
interest  through  membership  in  the  Inter- 
governmental   Maritime    Consultative    Or- 


ganization (IMCO)  and  the  Maritime  Trans- 
port Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  All  favor  port  development,  since 
as  much  as  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  voy- 
age may  be  incurred  in  ports.  Each  opposes 
discrimination  against  the  ships  which  fly 
its  flag. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  differences  which 
on  occasion  place  the  Eleven  on  one  side 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  These 
differences  are  real,  and  they  challenge  dip- 
lomats to  explore  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  adjusted. 
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The  root  difference  is  one  of  psychology, 
history,  law,  and  administration  concerning 
ocean  freight  rate  conferences.  There  are 
economic  characteristics  of  cargo  liners  op- 
erating regular  common  carrier  service  on 
a  given  route  which  incline  them  to  form 
such  conferences.  Oceangoing  ships  usually 
involve  a  large  capital  outlay  and  operating 
costs  which  are  high  and  in  large  measure 
fixed.  Certain  costs  of  a  voyage  are  joint 
costs  for  all  the  cargo  carried  and,  except 
for  loading,  unloading,  and  special  handling, 
cannot  be  easily  apportioned  to  each  item  of 
cargo.  Certain  costs  must  be  met  whether 
or  not  the  ship  sails.  If  it  does  sail,  the 
shipowner  is  interested  in  filling  any  empty 
space  at  rates  above  the  cost  of  loading, 
unloading,  and  special  handling. 

The  ensuing  tendency  toward  rate  wars, 
instability,  and  harsh  competition  has  in- 
clined owners  over  the  last  century  to  form 
ocean  freight  rate  conferences.  These  are 
international  cartels,  having  the  object  of 
limiting  competition  by  fixing  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  service  and  offering  sta- 
bility of  rates  and  regularity  of  sailings  as 
their  economic  and  moral  justification. 

The  tendency  toward  cartelization  does 
not  operate  with  the  same  force  on  the 
tramp  carriers,  defined  as  ships  which  carry 
a  bulk  cargo,  dry  or  liquid,  from  one  port 
to  another,  typically  from  one  shipper  to  one 
consignee,  and  typically  scheduled  on  an 
as-needed  basis.  Bulk  carriers  are  obtained 
on  a  ship  charter  market,  where  the  thou- 
sands of  ships  in  this  category,  owned  by 
hundreds  of  operators,  may  all  bid  if  they 
like.  The  charter  market  for  tramp  carriers 
may  be  described  as  highly  but  imperfectly 
competitive,  while  the  conference  of  a  dozen 
cargo  lines  operating  on  a  specific  trade 
route  may  be  regarded  as  an  oligopoly.  In 
such  an  oligopoly,  competition  between  con- 
ference members  is  confined  to  features 
other  than  rates;  rate  competition  comes 
from  nonconference  cargo  liners  and,  at  the 
fringes,  from  the  tramps. 

While  more  by  volume  of  the  United 
States  foreign  trade  is  carried  in  bulk  car- 
riers than  in  cargo  liners — 139.5  million  to 


47.2  million  tons  in  1963 — the  cargo  liners 
carry  most  of  the  higher  valued  commod- 
ities, and  they  span  the  freight  rate  struc- 
tures for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  commod- 
ities which  move  in  lots  and  parcels.  The 
cargo  liner  trade  is  the  focus  of  the  differ- 
ences with  the  Eleven  in  the  regulation  of 
international  shipping. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
both  had  their  historic  investigations  of  con- 
ferences. The  reports  on  these  investiga- 
tions agreed  that  conferences  limit  competi- 
tion but  differed  on  what  should  be  done 
about  them. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings 
in  its  majority  report  of  1909  recommended 
collective  bargaining  between  conferences 
and  shippers'  associations  and  submission  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  of  certain  con- 
ference agreements. 

U.S.    Position   on    Regulation 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
vestigation was  held  by  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  The  Alex- 
ander Report,  named  after  the  committee's 
chairman,  issued  in  1914,  unequivocally 
stated  that  conferences  and  like  arrange- 
ments should  be  permitted  only  under  "Gov- 
ernment supervision  and  control."  The  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916,  as  amended  in  1936  and 
1961,  predicates  the  necessity  of  Govern- 
ment regulation.  The  regulation  has  as  its 
subject  the  oceanborne  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  whether  imports  or  ex- 
ports, whether  carried  in  United  States  or 
other  flag  vessels.  As  the  report  of  the  At- 
torney General's  Committee  To  Study  the 
Antitrust  Laws  (1955)  made  clear,  combi- 
nations and  conspiracies  which  substantially 
affect  U.S.  foreign  commerce  are  unlawful 
whether  such  combinations  are  wholly 
among  American  firms,  among  American 
and  foreign  firms,  or  wholly  among  foreign 
firms. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  the 
United  States  Government  agency  charged 
with  carrying  out  regulations.  While  the 
Commission   has   been   in   existence   under 
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various  names  for  50  years,  it  was  not  until 
1958  that  its  regulatory  actions  began  to 
affect  other  nations.  The  Shipping  Act  pro- 
vides that  each  conference  as  well  as  each 
independent  common  carrier  engaged  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  must 
file  its  rates  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  that  rate  increases  are  per- 
mitted only  after  notice  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  Commission  may  find  any  rate 
either  so  high  or  so  low  as  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

With  regard  to  the  ocean  freight  rate  con- 
ferences, the  Shipping  Act  provides  immu- 
nity from  the  antitrust  laws  provided  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  approves  the 
conference  operating  agreements.  In  order  to 
approve  a  conference  agreement,  the  Com- 
mission must  be  satisfied  that  the  agree- 
ment (a)  is  not  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unfair  as  between  carriers,  shippers,  ex- 
porters, importers,  or  ports,  or  between  ex- 
porters from  the  United  States  and  their 
foreign  competitors;  (b)  does  not  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States ;  (c)  is  not  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest; and  (d)  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  as  amended. 

There  are  some  120  conferences  and  rate- 
making  bodies  operating  in  the  United 
States  foreign  trade,  divided  approximately 
equally  between  inbound  and  outbound,  each 
operating  on  a  particular  trade  route,  for 
example,  from  the  U.S.  North  Atlantic  to 
the  British  Isles  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
from  the  British  Isles  to  the  U.S.  North 
Atlantic.  Each  inbound  conference  has  a 
separate  and  autonomous  existence  as  con- 
trasted with  the  outbound  conference  on  the 
same  trade  route.  The  reciprocal  confer- 
ences have  separate  rate  tariffs,  member- 
ship, lists  of  ports  served.  Typically  the 
outbound  conference  is  headquartered  in  the 
United  States  and  the  inbound  conference 
abroad.  The  lines  holding  membership  in  the 
conference  may  run  from  2  to  15,  and  the 
flags  from  2  to  8.  United  States  flag  lines 
are  usually  a  minority  in  any  conference. 
Conferences  based  in  the  United  States  are 


required  to  admit  qualified  lines  seeking 
membership  but  this  is  not  true  of  some 
foreign  conferences.  The  oceanborne  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  thus  involves 
more  than  100  other  countries,  sails  under 
many  flags,  and  is  inherently  international 
in  character. 

Differences  Between  U.S.  and  Eleven 

Here  is  a  point  at  which  the  difference  in 
principle  between  the  11  maritime  countries 
and  the  United  States  comes  into  sharp 
focus.  The  Eleven  hold  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  foreign  trade  of  one  country  is  in  each 
case  the  foreign  trade  of  another  nation,  any 
attempt  to  regulate  automatically  becomes 
unilateral  regulation.  The  United  States 
holds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  its  international 
trade  which  cannot  be  vetoed  by  the  choice 
of  a  trading  partner  not  to  exercise  its  own 
concurrent  jurisdiction. 

In  the  background  for  discussion  of  juris- 
diction is  the  law  of  the  port.  Shipowners 
universally  attest  that  they  must  abide  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  nations  whose 
ports  they  use,  and  modern  nations  are  well 
aware  that  reciprocity  and  mutuality  are 
lively  considerations  for  a  maritime  country 
whose  ships  by  definition  use  ports  other 
than  its  own. 

Several  overtones  of  this  jurisdictional 
difference  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Eleven  can  be  discerned.  The  United 
States  emphasizes  the  public  interest  in 
oceanborne  shipping,  while  the  Eleven  are 
skeptical  that  there  is  any  interest  involved 
which  cannot  be  classified  under  the  interest 
of  the  shipper,  consignee,  and  shipowner. 
The  Eleven  are  champions  of  shippers'  coun- 
cils, defined  as  permanent  associations  of 
importers,  exporters,  and  manufacturers  or- 
ganized to  consult  and  negotiate  with  ship- 
ping conferences  on  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Shippers'  councils,  the  Eleven  con- 
tend, could  be  the  means  of  settling  95  per- 
cent of  the  disputes  and  difficulties  in  this 
realm. 

The    United    States    is    not   prepared    to 
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abandon  the  concept  of  the  public  as  an 
interested  party  in  oceanborne  transporta- 
tion. The  balance  of  payments  is  a  massive 
manifestation  of  such  interest  in  our  view, 
and  significantly  the  concern  with  ocean 
freight  rates  in  recent  years  has  come  as  a 
derivative  of  concern  for  the  adverse  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position.  A  group  of  Amer- 
ican exporters,  the  consignees  to  whom  they 
ship,  and  the  owners  of  the  ships  which 
carry  the  goods  may  all  be  happy  with  ex- 
isting arrangements.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
United  States  view,  the  public  interest  re- 
quires continuous  surveillance  to  insure  that 
the  prevailing  rates  do  not  unfairly  discrim- 
inate against  a  potential  export  which 
would  better  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

The  Eleven  hold  further  that  the  United 
States  treats  the  ocean  shipping  industry  as 
a  public  utility  to  be  regulated,  whereas  they 
regard  it  as  an  industry  which  should  not 
in  any  way  be  subordinated  to  trade  and 
commerce.  The  United  States  does  not  regard 
its  ocean  shipping  industry  as  a  public  util- 
ity. We  do  have  a  candid  regard  for  our 
situation,  just  as  the  Eleven  speak  from  an 
appraisal  of  where  they  stand. 

At  mid-1964  the  United  States  ranked 
second  in  the  world  in  size  of  its  merchant 
fleet,  with  20.4  million  gross  registered  tons 
(g.r.t.) — behind  the  United  Kingdom  with 
21.5  million  g.r.t.  and  before  Norway  with 
14.5  million  g.r.t.  In  the  volume  of  its  ocean- 
borne  international  trade  the  United  States' 
paramount  position  is  unchallenged,  with 
341  million  long  tons  in  1964  valued  at  more 
than  $28  billion.  Nevertheless,  in  1963,  only 
8.5  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  by  volume 
was  carried  in  U.S.  flag  vessels,  as  com- 
pared with  the  following  percentages  of  their 
respective  foreign  trade  by  certain  other 
countries  in  1962:  France,  59  percent; 
United  Kingdom,  52  percent;  Greece,  47 
percent;  Norway,  43  percent;  Japan,  46  per- 
cent. By  volume,  17.3  percent  of  U.S.  foreign 
trade  in  1963  moved  on  Norwegian  flag  ves- 
sels, more  than  twice  the  volume  which 
moved  on  U.S.  flag  ships.  Thus,  while  the 
United  States  acts  several  parts  in  maritime 


affairs,  it  plays  the  unquestioned  leading  role 
as  a  user  of  shipping  services. 

A  reinforcing  factor  to  the  predominant 
user  interest  is  the  cost  status  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  as  compared  with 
the  merchant  marines  of  the  Eleven.  The 
United  States  has  achieved  its  present  posi- 
tion in  the  cargo  liner  trade,  where  its  ves- 
sels carry  almost  30  percent  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  trade  moving  in  that  type  of  vessel, 
by  subsidizing  both  the  construction  and 
operation  of  most  of  the  cargo  liner  fleet. 
However,  the  30  percent  represents  only  12 
percent  of  commercial  liner  cargo,  the  re- 
mainder being  Government  cargo  which  must 
be  carried  in  U.S.  flag  ships  by  virtue  of 
cargo  preference  arrangements.  All  the  mar- 
itime countries  offer  various  encourage- 
ments to  their  merchant  marines,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  offer  building  subsidies,  but 
the  subsidy  is  massive  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  more  than 
half  of  the  cost  of  building  ships  and  more 
than  70  percent  of  wages  for  ships'  crews, 
currently  totaling  in  all  forms  some  $380 
million  annually. 

Consequently,  while  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine strengthens  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  it  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Federal 
budget.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  po- 
sition of  most  of  the  11  maritime  countries, 
whose  merchant  marines  typically  contrib- 
ute to  the  national  budget  through  taxes  ex- 
ceeding any  subsidies  granted  them  and 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  national  income 
account  in  wages  and  profits  for  their  na- 
tionals. Norway's  merchant  marine  currently 
accounts  for  55  percent  of  that  country's 
gross  foreign  exchange  earnings.  The  Neth- 
erlands, which  carries  only  16  percent  of  its 
own  foreign  trade  in  its  own  vessels,  is 
nevertheless  able  from  the  net  earnings  of 
its  merchant  marine  to  finance  most  of  a 
heavily  adverse  trade  balance. 

The  relationship  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Eleven  in  maritime  affairs  can  be  sum- 
marized in  a  very  simple  way:  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  leading  user  of  shipping 
services.  The  Eleven  together  supply  more 
than  half  the  world's  shipping  services.  We 
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are  in  this  field  their  largest  customer,  and 
all  parties,  if  not  self-conscious,  are  con- 
scious of  that  fact. 

So  much  for  differences  of  principle  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Eleven.  Let 
us  consider  now  two  cases  which  demonstrate 
the  practice  of  attempted  adjustment. 

Investigation  of  Dual   Rate  Contracts 

The  first  concerns  the  dual  rate  contracts 
which  are  used  by  the  conferences  to  insure 
exclusive  patronage  by  quoting  a  rate  up  to 
15  percent  lower  for  the  shippers  who  agree 
to  be  bound  to  give  all  or  a  specified  per- 
centage of  their  shipments  to  the  conference. 
The  statutory  exemption  for  conferences 
from  the  antitrust  laws  was  undermined 
wherever  dual  rate  contracts  were  employed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Is- 
brandtsen  case  in  1958  (Federal  Maritime 
Board  v.  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  356  U.S.  481, 
1958).  Congress  first  extended  the  validity 
of  the  existing  dual  rate  contracts  until  June 
30,  1961,  and  then  passed  Public  Law  87-346, 
known  as  the  Bonner  Act,  which  authorizes 
conferences  serving  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  dual  rate 
contracts  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
act  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  On  March  30,  1964,  the  Com- 
mission announced  that  only  its  approved 
contract  could  be  used  in  the  U.S.  trade 
after  April  4, 1964. 

The  Eleven  protested  this  requirement  as 
an  infringement  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, since  the  contracts  covering  the 
U.S.  inbound  trade  would  typically  bind 
conferences  and  shippers  in  their  countries 
without  involving  a  party  in  the  United 
States.  The  subject  became  a  lively  one  for 
diplomats.  The  Commission  granted  a  series 
of  delays,  agreed  to  delete  all  but  one  of 
the  offending  jurisdictional  clauses,  and 
showed  the  capacity  to  permit  some  varia- 
tion in  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  model 
contracts  according  to  the  commercial  prac- 
tice obtaining  in  a  given  trade. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  affected  con- 
ference and  the  shippers'  councils  negotiated 


the  dual  rate  contract,  and,  while  the  com- 
pleted document  contained  the  clauses  which 
were  essential  from  a  United  States  point 
of  view,  the  contract  could  realistically  be 
presented  as  their  own  work.  This  enabled 
the  country  to  avoid  being  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  in  contracts  made  between 
its  own  nationals  and  companies  domiciled 
within  its  own  borders.  The  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  was  likewise  satisfied, 
since  its  intent  is  to  secure  the  purpose  of 
U.S.  legislation  and  not  to  flaunt  a  jurisdic- 
tional red  flag  in  the  faces  of  the  Eleven. 
By  early  1965,  practically  all  the  confer- 
ences in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  which  em- 
ploy the  dual  rate  contract  had  filed  con- 
tracts which  met  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission's specifications.  The  episode  could 
be  described  as  one  of  partial  international- 
ization of  a  model  contract. 

Voluntary  Exchange  of  Rate   Information 

The  second  illustrative  case  concerns  the 
charge  made  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  that,  on  the  major  trade 
routes,  conference  freight  rates  on  exports 
moving  from  the  United  States  are  higher 
than  conference  freight  rates  on  imports 
moving  into  the  United  States  and  that,  un- 
less sound  economic  justification  can  be 
found,  the  freight  rate  structure  should  be 
pronounced  discriminatory  and  remedial 
steps  taken.  Having  been  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  this  matter,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  in  November  1963  is- 
sued orders  under  section  21  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  calling  upon  16  conferences,  8  in- 
bound and  8  outbound,  and  their  member 
lines,  regardless  of  flag,  to  produce  infor- 
mation and  documents  on  traffic  and  earn- 
ings. 

The  11  maritime  nations  jointly  presented 
a  note  to  the  Department  of  State  asserting 
that  these  orders  violated  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  and  reserved  the  right  to  re- 
strain their  nationals  from  compliance.  U.S. 
courts  sustained  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Maritime    Commission    to    order    the    out- 
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bound  conferences  to  produce  information 
and  documents,  fines  began  to  accrue  against 
the  outbound  conferences,  and  the  British 
Parliament  enacted  a  law  in  August  1964 
forbidding  disclosure  of  information  by  Brit- 
ish companies  and  nationals  under  certain 
conditions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  governments  of  the  Eleven  met  in  Paris 
on  this  problem  in  February  and  again  in 
June  19G4.  At  the  June  session  Adm.  John 
Harllee,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  proposed  a  plan  for  voluntary 
exchange  of  the  information  utilizing  a  gov- 
ernment-to-government basis  if  the  mari- 
time countries  desired.  The  exchange  would 
be  voluntary  even  with  the  eight  confer- 
ences headquartered  in  the  United  States, 
where  no  jurisdictional  problem  arose. 

Agreement  was  eventually  reached  on  De- 
cember 15,  1964,  and  embodied  in  an  Agreed 
Minute  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.1  Each  of  14 
governments  (the  Eleven  plus  Spain,  Ire- 
land, and  Finland)  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  agreed  to  use  their  good 
offices  to  facilitate  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  total  revenue  tons  of  cargo  carried 
and  total  gross  freight  revenue  earned  by 
each  of  the  16  conferences,  as  well  as  the 
same  statistics  on  a  number  of  individual 
commodities  in  each  conference.  The  channel 
of  exchange  was  described  as  from  the  con- 
ference to  the  government  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  headquartered,  to  the  OECD, 
and  thence  to  all  governments  party  to  the 
Agreed  Minute. 

The  United  States  agreed  not  to  proceed 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  section  21  or- 
ders obtaining,  not  to  publish  the  informa- 
tion for  purpose  of  criminal  prosecutions  or 
assessing  fines  or  penalties  against  ship- 
owners or  conferences,  and  not  to  use  the 
information  in  formal  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  without  hav- 


Mr.  Geren's  article  is  one  of  a  series  being 
written  especially  for  the  Bulletin  by  officers 
of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
Officers  who  may  be  interested  in  submitting 
original  bylined  articles  are  invited  to  call  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Mrs.  Madeline  Patton, 
extension  5806,  room  5536. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1965,  p.  188. 


ing  first  consulted  the  governments  of  the 
maritime  nations  concerning  alternative 
methods  of  solving  the  problem. 

The  exchange  of  data  was  completed  in 
April  1965,  but  revisions  continue.  Following 
consultations  begun  in  late  May,  the  totals 
for  all  conferences  and  for  the  20  specific 
commodities  in  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  conferences  were  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Regulation  and  Procurement  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  August  11, 
1965.  The  maritime  nations  opposed  publica- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  would  transfer 
prematurely  the  discussion  of  rate  dispari- 
ties into  legislative  bodies  and  newspapers. 
Some  of  the  maritime  nations  also  main- 
tained that  publication  would  reveal  com- 
mercial secrets,  contrary  to  the  pledge  given 
in  the  Agreed  Minute.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  is  that  the  aggregation  of  data 
guards  against  revelation  of  commercial 
secrets,  that  the  Agreed  Minute  and  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  it  envisaged  the  even- 
tual publication  of  the  data,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  discharged  its  obligation  of 
consultation  before  publication. 

Consultation  has  also  begun  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  data  exchanged:  Do  they  reveal 
a  disparity?  If  so,  are  there  economic  justi- 
fications? If  there  are  not  adequate  eco- 
nomic justifications,  are  there  ways  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  alternative  to  formal  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission? 

The  data  exchanged  gives  an  answer  to- 
the  first  question.  In  seven  of  the  eight  sets 
of  reciprocal  conferences,  the  per  ton  rev- 
enue is  higher  by  from  6  to  75  percent  for 
outbound  than  for  inbound  cargo.  The  data 
which  yield  this  answer  have  never  before 
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been  available  to  one  government,  not  to 
speak  of  15. 

As  is  true  of  any  breakthrough,  one  ques- 
tion is  answered  but  several  new  ones  are 
raised.  Many  of  these  questions  concern  the 
concept  of  the  "revenue  ton,"  which  derives 
from  conference  usage  and  is  defined  as  a 
unit  of  one  ton  by  weight  or  up  to  40  cubic 
feet  by  measure.  The  rate  is  charged  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  unit,  which  will  vary 
from  commodity  to  commodity.  Weight, 
measurement,  and  value  are  involved  as 
variables,  but,  if  they  combine  according  to 
any  fixed  principle,  it  has  not  been  possible 
thus  far  to  discover  that  principle  nor  to 
state  it  mathematically.  The  shipowners 
have  long  held  that  ratemaking  is  an  art,  not 
a  science,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  illumine 
the  art  in  the  direction  of  science. 

The  second  question  of  whether  rate  dis- 
parities are  economically  justified  thus  con- 
tinues to  be  the  subject  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  mari- 
time countries.  A  new  chapter  is  being  writ- 
ten. The  end  of  the  book  is  not  in  sight. 
It  seems  sure  to  be  long  and  heavy  reading. 

New  Approaches  to  International  Adjustment 

Having  set  out  the  differences  in  principle 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Eleven, 
and  having  noted  two  cases  of  attempted  ad- 
justment by  diplomacy,  we  may  now  con- 
clude with  three  observations. 

The  first:  The  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Eleven  persist,  but 
the  effort  at  diplomatic  adjustment  likewise 
persists.  It  is  a  process  which  continues,  a 
process  in  which  principles  encounter  every 
day's  necessity  to  keep  oceanborne  com- 
merce moving.  The  dramatic  fraternity  vows 
that  the  show  must  go  on,  the  postmen  are 
devoted  to  their  appointed  rounds,  and  the 
maritime  community,  though  interrupted  by 
strikes  or  hurricane  Betsy,  is  committed 
that  the  ships  must  sail.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Eleven  will  desert  their  prin- 
ciples, but  together  they  may  find  possibil- 
ities of  adjustment  in  the  process  of  moving 
oceanborne  commerce  efficiently,  safely,  and 
economically. 


The  second  observation  is  that,  for  better 
or  worse,  the  subjects  of  freight  rates  and 
conference  activities  are  moving  into  a  more 
public  view.  Some  of  the  maritime  nations 
will  hold  this  worse  and  the  United  States 
will  regard  it  for  the  better,  but  all  might 
agree  that  it  is  inevitable.  Both  the  anti- 
competitive nature  of  conference  agree- 
ments and  their  complexity  have  enhanced 
the  conferences'  early  reputation  for  sec- 
recy. Many  governments,  however,  now  as- 
sert an  inalienable  right  to  ask  questions 
concerning  freight  rates.  The  questions  need 
not  have  a  punitive  edge,  they  need  not  pre- 
sume that  conferences  are  guilty  until  proved 
innocent,  but  they  are  sure  to  increase. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  to  see  in  the  con- 
temporary discussion  the  intimations  of  new 
approaches  and  forms  for  the  international 
adjustment  of  differences  in  national  mari- 
time policies.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  new  international  organizations  must  be 
formed  nor  that  every  nation  must  have  its 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The  Agreed 
Minute  on  the  Exchange  of  Shipping  In- 
formation is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  existing  organization,  the  OECD, 
may  engage  in  this  area.  The  experience 
leads  one  to  paraphrase  Voltaire:  If  we  did 
not  have  the  OECD,  we  would  have  had  to 
invent  it. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  method  and  temper- 
ament rather  than  in  the  specific  organiza- 
tional forms  that  we  profess  to  see  the  out- 
lines of  an  era  of  international  adjustment 
of  maritime  problems.  Evidences  are  per- 
haps no  larger  at  present  than  Elijah's 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand.  They  include  the  notable  cases  of  the 
dual  rate  contracts,  the  Agreed  Minute,  the 
continuing  desire  to  maintain  a  posture  of 
adjustment  rather  than  to  stage  a  quarrel  in 
newspapers,  the  statement  by  the  Eleven 
that  laissez  faire  is  not  a  tenable  policy  for 
governments  respecting  shipping  confer- 
ences, and  the  affirmation  by  the  United 
States  that  it  exercises  a  concurrent,  not  an 
exclusive,  jurisdiction  over  its  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  safety  aspects  of  maritime  affairs  are 
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infinitely  less  complex  and  less  affected  with 
particular  interest  than  are  the  economic 
aspects.  Nevertheless,  the  multilateraliza- 
tion  and  the  internationalization  of  stand- 
ards of  safety  at  sea  are  a  parable  of  what 
may  be  attempted  in  the  economic  aspects 
of  maritime  problems. 

Nations  have  long  had  their  separate 
codes  of  safety  for  ships  of  their  own  flag 
and  for  ships  using  their  respective  ports. 
An  International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS)  was  signed  in 
1948,  and  a  new  convention  was  drawn  up 
in  1960  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  Since 
1948  there  has  been  a  continuing  action 
and  reaction  between  the  international  con- 
vention and  the  regulations  of  particular 
countries.  National  regulations  usually  make 
some  reference  to  the  SOLAS.  There  is  a 
medium  of  international  discourse  on  mat- 
ters of  safety  of  life  at  sea  by  virtue  of 
the  convention  and  the  international  con- 
ferences which  drew  it  up  and  amended  it. 
Without  ceasing  to  be  a  national  concern  of 
states,  safety  of  life  at  sea  is  a  matter  for 
international  cooperation. 

A  parallel  development  in  the  economic 
aspects  of  maritime  affairs  will  be  enor- 
mously more  difficult,  but  here  also  neces- 
sity may  be  the  mother  of  invention. 


U.S.  and  Zambia  Hold  Talks 
on  Rhodesian  Situation 

Joint  Communique 

Press   release   301    dated   December   27 

The  Zambian  ministerial  mission  to  dis- 
cuss the  Rhodesian  situation  visited  Wash- 
ington from  December  22  to  December  27. 
The  mission  was  composed  of  the  Honorable 
Simon  Kapwepwe,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Honorable  A.  G.  Zulu,  Min- 
ister of  Mines.  During  this  period  the  Min- 
isters conferred  with  Secretary  Rusk  as  well 
as  with  other  senior  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government. 


The  Secretary  expressed  the  admiration 
of  the  United  States  for  the  success  Zam- 
bia has  had  in  achieving  a  democratic  so- 
ciety and  racial  harmony  in  Zambia.  Both 
sides  agreed  that  the  undemocratic  regime 
now  installed  in  Rhodesia  was  a  threat  to 
human  rights  and  that  all  concerned 
should  aid  the  people  of  Rhodesia  to  find 
a  solution  to  their  present  problems  along 
lines  which  respected  the  rights  and  legiti- 
mate interests  of  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Actions  by  various  nations  to  cooperate 
with  the  U.K.  in  implementing  its  economic 
measures  against  the  rebel  regime  and  in 
conformance  with  the  November  12  and  20 
resolutions  1  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  were  reviewed.  The  United  States 
Government  described  the  details  of  its  re- 
cent measures  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
to  Rhodesia,2  especially  the  action  being 
taken  by  American  oil  companies  in  im- 
plementing the  recently  announced  oil  em- 
bargo against  Rhodesia. 

Secretary  Rusk  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  success  achieved  so  far  in  obtaining 
broad  international  assistance  for  the  U.K. 
economic  measures  and  the  United  Nations 
resolutions  directed  against  the  rebellious 
Rhodesian  authorities  would  soon  achieve 
the  stated  U.N.  objective  of  "bringing  the 
minority  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
an  immediate  end"  and  would  provide  a 
constitutional  basis  for  progress  toward  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  British  colony.  He  ex- 
pressed the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  consider  additional  measures  in  the 
event  the  present  program  should  appear  to 
need  reinforcement. 

Secretary  Rusk  reviewed  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  American  experts  of  the  re- 
quirements for  improving  various  alterna- 
tive land  transportation  routes  into  Zambia 
and  promised  to  examine  ways  by  which  the 
United  States  could  assist  in  meeting  these 
requirements.  He  confirmed  that  the  United 


1  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6,  1965,  pp.  915 
and  916. 

*  Ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1965,  p.  914,  and  Jan.  3,  1966,  p.  27. 
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States  during  the  first  week  in  January, 
hopefully  by  January  2,  plans  to  begin  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  air- 
lift of  oil  supplies  to  Zambia  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.K.  and  Canada.  He  agreed  that 
the  objective  of  the  airlift  should  be  to 
permit  Zambia  to  end  rationing  of  petroleum 
products  as  soon  as  possible. 

Secretary  Rusk  assured  the  Zambian 
Ministers  of  the  deep  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  minimizing  the  effect  of  the 
crisis  on  Zambian  economic  progress  and  in 
continuing  to  consult  with  the  Zambian 
Government  on  the  measures  needed  to 
achieve  this  goal. 


Secretary  Rusk  Discusses  Viet-Nam 
on  Canadian  TV  Program 

Folloiving  is  the  transcript  of  an  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Rusk  by  James  Minifie 
and  Knowlton  Nash  of  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation  which  was  filmed  De- 
cember 23  for  use  on  a  Canadian  television 
program  December  30. 

Press    release   307   dated    December    30 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Pope's  Christmas 
message  teamed  that  perhaps  the  world 
was  on  the  wrong  path  again  and  urged  all 
nations  "to  modify  the  direction  of  your 
steps,  stop,  think."  What's  your  reaction  to 
that,  sir? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  those  words  of  His 
Holiness  must  be  taken  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  by  everyone  concerned  because 
the  world  is  in  a  turbulent  and  indeed  a 
very  dangerous  situation.  Viet-Nam,  of 
course,  is  the  overriding  problem  in  estab- 
lishing the  peace.  Our  objective  there  is 
peace. 

The  elementary  facts  are  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  armed  men,  including  units  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army,  have 
been  sent  from  North  Viet-Nam  into  South 
Viet-Nam  to  impose  a  political  solution  on 
South  Viet-Nam  by  force.    Large  quantities 


of  arms  have  been  sent  in  behind  these  men. 

Now  we,  I  think,  sometimes  overlook 
what  has  been  said  from  the  United  States 
point  of  view  about  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  we  have  said  that 
the  agreements  of  1954  and  1962  are  an 
adequate  basis  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  said  that  we  would  welcome  a  con- 
ference on  Southeast  Asia  or  any  part  of  it 
— Cambodia,  Laos,  Viet-Nam.  We  have  said 
that  we  would  engage  in  negotiations  with- 
out preconditions,  as  the  17  nonalined  na- 
tions phrased  it,1  or  unconditional  discus- 
sions, as  President  Johnson  phrased  it.2  We 
have  said  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
can  be  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  a 
conference,  or  it  could  be  the  subject  of  pre- 
liminary discussions.  We  have  said  that 
Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  discussed  at 
such  a  conference,  along  with  the  points 
that  others  may  wish  to  put  forward.  We 
have  said  that  we  want  no  bases  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  retain  U.S.  forces  in  South  Viet-Nam  if 
there  is  peace. 

We  have  said  that  there  can  be  elections 
in  South  Viet-Nam  and  that  the  question  of 
reunification  is  something  which  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  can  decide  on  their  own 
free  choice.  We  have  said  that  we  would 
much  prefer  to  use  our  own  resources  in  the 
economic,  social  reconstruction  in  Southeast 
Asia  rather  than  military  action,  and  we 
have  indicated  that  there  could  be  peace  in 
North  Viet-Nam  if  they  would  become  a 
part  of  a  regional  effort  to  which  we  are 
prepared  to  contribute  a  billion  dollars.  We 
said  that  the  bombing  could  be  stopped.  As 
a  step  toward  peace,  we  have  asked  the  other 
side,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  give  us 
some  indication  what  they  would  do  if  the 
bombing  stopped. 

Now,  that  doesn't  leave  very  much.  The 
thing   that   it   does   leave   is   the  third  of 


1  For  text  of  the  17-nation  appeal  of  Apr.  1,  1965, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  611. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  606. 
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Hanoi's  four  points,  namely,  the  imposition 
of  the  program  of  the  Liberation  Front 
upon  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam,  whether 
the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  want  it  or 
not.  In  other  words,  that  leaves  the  simple 
question  of  appetite  and  of  aggression  and 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  We  feel  that,  since 
we  have  a  commitment  to  South  Viet-Nam 
and  our  commitment  in  similar  situations 
all  over  the  world  is  a  major  pillar  of  peace 
in  this  world  situation,  we  must  meet  our 
commitment.  But  there  could  be  peace  very 
promptly  if  this  appetite  were  withdrawn. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
Christmas  truce  could  be  developed  or 
picked  up  again  and  made  into  a  longer 
truce  ? 

A.  Well,  we'll  see.  We  have  said  on  many 
occasions  that  as  far  as  the  bombing  is  con- 
cerned, the  fact  that  it  could  be  stopped  is 
a  step  toward  peace,  but  we  do  not  have 
from  the  other  side  any  indication  they  are 
prepared  to  abandon  their  attempt  to  take 
South  Viet-Nam  over  by  force.  Now,  this  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter.\One  has  sometimes 
heard  of  "peace  feelers."  Actually  these 
have  arisen  on  the  initiative  of  someone 
else.  I  don't  know  of  any  initiatives  taken 
by  Hanoi  to  seek  peace.  Others — third  par- 
ties, other  governments,!  perhaps  private 
citizens — have  had  conversations  with  Ha- 
noi, and  when  some  of  these  are  made 
public,  these  are  translated  into  something 
called  peace  feelers  by  Hanoi.  Hanoi  has 
denied  that  they  have  made  any  peace  feel- 
ers. I  am  not  aware  of  any  peace  feelers 
initiated  by  Hanoi. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  bombing  or  a  pause, 
would  the  United  States  be  prepared  to 
initiate  another  unilateral  pause  as  you  did 
last  spring? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  we  need  to  find  out 
from  the  other  side  more  about  that.  We 
have  not  excluded  any  possibilities  here  as 
a  step  toward  peace,  but  we  have  had  no 
indication  from  the  other  side  that  they 
would  respond  in  any  way. 


Q.  You  want  that  indication  before — ? 

A.  Well,  why  don't  we  just  wait  and  let 
the  future  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  The  National  Council  of  Churches,  or 
its  General  Board  in  all  events,  has  sug- 
gested that  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  com- 
mitment to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  when  and 
if  an  international  force  could  replace  them 
would  be  extremely  helpful.  What  is  your 
reaction  to  that? 

A.  Well,  there  is  no  problem  with  us  on 
that.  We  have  said  many  times  that  our 
troops  could  come  home  when  this  aggres- 
sion stops,  and  I  don't  believe  an  interna- 
tional force  is  likely  to  be  moved  into  South 
Viet-Nam  until  the  aggression  does  stop. 
This  causes  us  no  problem. 

Q.  Would  the  United  States  favor  a  truce 
now  beyond  the  30-hour  truce  at  Christmas, 
with  both  sides  staying  as  they  are  and 
peace  talks  beginning? 

A.  Well,  these  are  matters  we  have  indi- 
cated can  be  discussed  with  the  other  side. 
If  there  are  problems  about  how  cessation 
of  hostilities  can  be  arranged,  all  right,  let's 
talk  about  it.  We've  indicated  that  we  will 
be  at  Geneva  within  hours  if  anybody  else 
is  there  from  other  governments  to  talk 
about  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  are 
things  that  can  be  discussed — that  can't  be 
just  organized  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

Q.  There  ivas  a  rather  disturbing  sugges- 
tion the  other  day  in  Evans  and  Novak's 
column  that  the  United  States  ivasn't  really 
interested  in  negotiations  until  an  adequate 
political  structure  in  Viet-Nam  could  be 
created. 

A.  That  is  not  true,  and  if  anyone  wants 
to  test  us  on  that,  let  them  turn  up  at 
Geneva  tomorrow.  I'll  be  there.  Just  let 
them  be  there — I'll  be  there.  If  anyone  doubts 
the  bona  fides  of  the  American  interest  in 
negotiation,  let  them  come  to  the  table  and 
find  out.  We  tried  on  many  occasions  to  see 
that  a  conference  is  convened  in  the  situa- 
tion. 
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Q.  If  there  were  representatives  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  that  came  to 
Geneva,  would  you  also  be  there,  sir? 

A.  Well,  there  are  14  million  people  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  There  are  the  Buddhists, 
and  the  Catholics,  and  the  sects,  and  the 
montagnards,  and  the  million  Cambodians, 
and  there  are  the  Viet  Cong.  The  Viet  Cong 
do  not  represent  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam,  but  we  have  indicated  that  ways  can 
be  found  to  let  their  views  be  known  in  a 
conference.  But  that  is  not  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  whether  Hanoi  wants  to  impose 
the  program  of  the  Liberation  Front  upon 
the  South  Vietnamese,  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  want  it  or  not. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  that  the  war, 
as  we  have  to  call  it,  is  going  to  last,  then, 
before  they  come  to  the  conference  table? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  a  prophet — I'm  not  a 
prophet. 

Q.  Broadening  the  question  of  Viet-Nam 
a  bit,  Mr.  Secretary,  what's  your  judgment 
on  the  future  course  that  China  might  take, 
especially  if  there  were  no  intention  or 
pickup  of  the  truce,  the  Christmas  truce, 
and  the  American  commitment  increases 
more  than  it  is  at  present? 

A.  Well  again,  I  don't  want  to  predict 
what  someone  else  might  do.  This  depends 
upon  what  maybe  6  or  8  or  10  people  in 
Peiping  are  saying  to  themselves.  We  don't 
know  what  that  is.  What  they  must  under- 
stand is  that  we  have  a  commitment  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  We  shall  make  good  on 
that  commitment,  and  we  would  hope  that 
they  would  change  their  policy  and  throw 
themselves  in  support  of  peace  instead  of 
preaching  a  doctrine  of  militancy — it  is  so 
harsh  that  it  has  caused  great  problems 
even  inside  the  Communist  world,  quite 
apart  from  the  problems  that  it  causes  us, 
all  of  us,  in  the  free  world. 

Q.  What's  your  attitude  toward  those 
who — and  some  in  this  country — who  advo- 
cate and  who  were  at  least  not  opposed  to 


a  fight  with  China  now,  growing  out  of 
Viet-Nam — before  China  develops  their  nu- 
clear capacity? 

A.  We  haven't  wanted  a  single  man  in 
uniform  shooting  a  rifle  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  don't  want  a  war.  The  purpose  there  is 
peace,  and  if  small  countries  can  have  a 
right  to  live  their  own  lives  without  being 
molested  by  small  or  great  powers  that  are 
nearby,  then  we  can  have  peace  in  this 
world.  But  there  are  a  hundred  small  coun- 
tries around  the  world  who  have  a  funda- 
mental stake  in  the  ability  of  a  small  coun- 
try to  live  at  peace  and  pursue  its  own 
policy. 

Q.  Referring  back  again,  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  that  resolution  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  they  suggested  that  it  be  made 
explicit,  that  in  the  event  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese independence  being  established,  they 
should,  in  fact,  be  free  to  opt  either  to  go 
into  SEATO  or  North  Viet-Nam  to  admit 
the  National  Federation  people  into  a  coali- 
tion or  not,  to  become  a  neutral  state  or  to 
become  part  of  a  buffer  region.  Is  that  a 
possibility? 

A.  We  have  said  repeatedly  that  what 
happens  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  themselves  to  determine. 
It  isn't  easy  to  organize  free  elections  with 
so  much  terror  and  so  much  assassination 
throughout  the  countryside,  but  if  the  Viet 
Cong  would  lay  down  their  arms,  accept 
amnesty,  engage  in  free  elections,  these 
questions  can  be  answered.  Let  the  South 
Vietnamese  decide  what  their  attitude  is 
toward  such  questions  as  reunification  or 
nonalinement.  We're  not  out  looking  for 
more  allies.  We  have  quite  enough,  thank 
you,  for  the  moment.  We  have  over  40.  They 
can  be  nonalined.  The  problem  is,  can  they 
be  safe,  can  they  be  safe  from  aggression? 
And  that's  something  that  all  of  us  have  a 
stake  in.  We  neglected  that  problem  when 
Japanese  militarists  went  into  Manchuria  in 
1931,  when  Mussolini  went  into  Ethiopia, 
when  Hitler  started  on  his  course  of  action. 
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Now  we  dare  not  neglect  that  problem,  be- 
cause if  aggression  builds  up  momentum 
and  if  appetite  grows  through  success,  then 
we  are  just  headed  for  a  catastrophe  that 
the  human  race  cannot  yet  comprehend. 

Q.  You're  taking,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  a 
unilateral  stand,  however,  in  South  Viet- 
Nam.  Why  hasn't  the  matter  been  formally 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

A.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the  United 
Nations  and  has  been  brought  there  for- 
mally from  time  to  time.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion in  which  it  was  formally  presented  to 
the  Security  Council,  in  August  1964,  the 
Soviet  representative  moved  that  Hanoi  be 
invited  to  the  Security  Council  table.  We 
voted  for  that  resolution  and  supported  it. 
Hanoi  refused  to  come.  Now  the  general 
feeling  in  New  York  is — and  I  think  the 
Secretary-General  shares  this  view — that  a 
harsh,  divisive  debate  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  could  lead  only  to  no  effective 
results,  would  not  be  useful  but  that  at- 
tempts ought  to  be  made  privately,  and 
quietly,  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
basis  for  peace.  In  other  words,  the  charter 
itself  anticipates  that  debate  is  a  rather 
drastic  remedy,  that  all  of  the  other  possi- 
bilities ought  to  be  exhausted  before  ques- 
tions are  brought  there  for  deeply  divisive 
and  cutting  debate.  Now,  those  who  are 
interested  in  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  should 
understand,  I  think,  that  it's  easy  to  take 
it  to  the  Security  Council,  debate  it  bitterly 
for  2  or  3  days,  and  then  have  no  result. 
But  that  doesn't  move  us  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Q.  You  feel  that  all  avenues  of  exploration 
have  not  yet  been  taken  up? 

A.  No,  I  think  that  all  of  them  have  been 
taken  up,  but  those  channels  and  those  ave- 
nues ought  to  continue  alive  and  alert  and 
active,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that 
debate  is  a  constructive  contribution  toward 
that  total  effort. 

Q.  Public  opinion  around  the  world,  and 


in  Canada  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  not  en- 
tirely backed  the  United  States  in  Viet-Nam, 
as  you  know.  Do  you  feel  that  public  opin- 
ion, this  particular  public  opinion  element 
— that  people  are  simply  wrong  or  that  the 
United  States  hasn't  sufficiently,  effec- 
tively, explained  what  it's  doing  in  Viet- 
Nam? 

A.  I  think  that  there're  a  lot  of  people 
around  the  world  who  have  not  faced  the 
fact  that  a  harsh  aggression  is  in  process 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Had  formal,  organized 
divisions  moved  across  the  demarcation 
lines,  say  in  1961,  the  issue  would  have  been 
much  clearer.  This  has  been  by  process  of 
infiltration.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
for  many  people  just  to  hope  somehow  that 
this  problem  would  go  away  or  that,  what- 
ever the  problem  is,  the  United  States  would 
take  care  of  it.  I  think  that  this  is  inatten- 
tion due  to  distance,  and  perhaps  also  to 
failure  to  reflect  upon  the  experience  of  the 
last  40  years  and  the  question  of  how  you 
deal  with  aggression.  Do  you  let  it  grow 
until  it  is  unmanageable  and  leads  to  a 
general  war,  or  do  you  try  to  stop  it  at  its 
very  beginning?  We've  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence in  this  since  1945. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  last  question. 
With  the  holiday  season  upon  us,  or  in  the 
midst  of  it,  are  you  more  hopeful  or  less 
hopeful  than  you  were,  say  a  month  ago, 
in  relation  to  Viet-Nam? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  one  must  always 
work  on  the  basis  of  optimism.  Certainly 
that  is  the  professional  commitment  of 
diplomacy,  and  our  problem  here  is  not  lack 
of  contact  with  the  other  side.  Those  are 
clear,  easy,  and  frequent.  The  problem  is 
that  with  contact  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
basis  for  peace.  We  shall  continue  to  explore 
that  possibility  through  every  channel  that 
is  open,  and  we  would  hope  that  somehow 
the  New  Year  can  open  up  possibilities  that 
we  have  not  seen  during  1965. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Travel  Controls  Relaxed  for 
Doctors  and  Medical  Scientists 

Department  Statement 

Press    release   304    dated    December   29 

The  President  in  his  speech  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  September  16,  1965,1  re- 
ferred to  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
increase  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  of  works 
of  science  and  imagination.  Secretary  Rusk 
on  November  4  this  year  told  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Medicine  and  Public  Health 
that  the  field  of  health  and  of  medicine  is 
close  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man  and 
every  family  in  every  country  and  that 
problems  in  these  fields  were  "not  problems 
which  ought  to  be  governed  by  political 
process  but  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
elementary  interest  of  man  in  his  health." 

There  are  diseases  and  infections,  of 
plants  and  animals  as  well  as  humans,  which 
are  of  great  concern  to  all  countries.  These 
diseases  and  infections  are  no  respecters  of 
frontiers,  as  many  examples  have  shown.  It 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  every  country 
be  informed,  both  of  the  dangers  of  epi- 
demics of  all  kinds  and  of  improvements  in 
the  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 

For  these  reasons,  many  prominent 
American  doctors  have  expressed  strong  in- 
terest in  sharing  their  knowledge  and  in 
gaining  experience  from  their  colleagues  in 
other  countries.  The  eminent  American 
doctor  and  heart  specialist  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White  has  written  a  personal  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  asking  that  unrestricted 
passports  be  issued  for  individuals  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  health  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  of 
policy  and  humanity,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  today  [December  29]  that 
it  is  expanding  the  categories  of  citizens 
who  may  receive  passports  validated  for 
travel  to  countries  for  which  travel  controls 
now  exist  to  include  doctors  and  scientists 


in  the  fields  of  public  health  and  medicine 
who  desire  to  travel  to  such  countries  for 
purposes  directly  related  to  their  profes- 
sional responsibilities.  Heretofore,  passport 
validations  have  been  given  to  persons  in 
these  fields  of  activity  only  when  unusual 
circumstances  existed. 


Income  Tax  Protocol  With  Germany 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  302  dated  December  28 

On  December  27,  1965,  the  United  States 
and  German  Federal  Republic  instruments 
of  ratification  were  exchanged  at  Bonn, 
bringing  into  force  the  protocol  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1965,  modifying  the  convention  of 
July  22,  1954,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income.1 

The  protocol  gives  effect  to  a  number  of 
modifications  in  the  1954  convention  in 
order  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Federal 
Republic's  tax  system  and  experience  in  the 
application  of  the  convention  since  its  entry 
into  force.  The  modifications  relate  prin- 
cipally to  dividends,  interest,  and  capital 
gains  and  would  add  certain  German  taxes 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  1954  convention 
and  to  which  the  convention  would  apply. 

A  major  feature  of  the  revision  effected 
by  the  protocol  is  a  change  in  the  taxation 
of  dividends.  Under  the  provisions  as 
amended  by  the  protocol,  dividends  passing 
from  one  country  to  the  other  will  be  subject 
to  a  reduced  withholding  tax  of  15  percent. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  provided  in 
respect  of  dividends  paid  by  a  Federal  Re- 
public company  to  a  United  States  company 
having  an  interest  of  10  percent  or  more  in 
the  Federal  Republic  company  paying  the 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1965,  p.  550. 


1  For  a  message  of  Sept.  29  from  President  John- 
son transmitting  the  protocol  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.   1,  1965,  p.  722. 
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dividends.  The  Federal  Republic  tax  on  divi- 
dends in  such  case  will  be  withheld  at  the 
full  rate  of  25  percent,  whenever  the  divi- 
dends are  reinvested  in  the  Federal  Republic 
company.  In  this  connection,  reinvestment  in 
any  calendar  year  totaling  less  than  7.5 
percent  of  the  dividends  received  will  be 
disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  any  rein- 
vestment made  by  the  United  States  com- 
pany in  the  year  prior  to  or  following  the 
year  in  which  the  dividends  are  paid  will 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  im- 
posing Federal  Republic  withholding  tax  at 
the  full  25  percent  rate. 

Another  important  change  effected  by 
the  protocol  in  the  convention  relates  to 
know-how  payments.  Such  payments  will  be 
treated  as  royalties  and  as  such  will  be 
exempt  from  tax  in  the  country  of  source 
as  from  January  1,  1963. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "permanent 
establishment"  and  the  rule  governing  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  profits  are  brought 
into  line  with  the  definition  in  other  recent 
income  tax  conventions  of  the  United 
States.  Other  changes  effected  by  the  pro- 
tocol relate  to  the  taxation  of  interest  and 
capital  gains.  Double  taxation  of  dividends 
from  portfolio  investments  in  the  United 
States  will  be  avoided  by  crediting  United 
States  tax  against  Federal  Republic  tax. 
The  convention  is  extended  to  include  the 
Federal  Republic  trade  tax  and  capital  tax. 
The  protocol  provides  for  a  broadening  of 
the  exemption  with  respect  to  personal 
service  income  and  the  provisions  dealing 
with  governmental  salaries,  wages,  and 
pensions.  American  nonprofit  institutions 
are  accorded  exemption  from  Federal  Re- 
public tax  comparable  with  that  accorded 
Federal  Republic  nonprofit  institutions  un- 
der United  States  law. 

Except  as  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
protocol,  the  convention  as  amended  is  to 
apply  as  of  January  1  of  the  year  in  which 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification 
takes  place.  The  article  regarding  taxation 
of  dividends  has  effect  with  respect  to  divi- 
dends paid  on  or  after  January  1,  1965. 


Tax  Convention  With  Honduras 
To  Continue  in  Force  for  1966 

Press   release  305   dated  December   29 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention of  June  25,  1956,  between  the 
United  States  and  Honduras  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income,1  the  Government  of  Honduras  gave 
notice  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  termination  of  the  convention  so  that 
the  convention  would  cease  to  be  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1966. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  given 
formal  notice  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  its  desire  to  withdraw  the  notice 
of  termination  and  to  allow  the  convention 
to  continue  in  force  through  the  year  1966. 

The  convention  of  1956  will,  therefore, 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  during  1966. 


U.S.  and  Netherlands  Sign 
Supplementary  Tax  Convention 

Press    release   306    dated    December   30 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the 
Netherlands  Ambassador,  His  Excellency 
Carl  W.  A.  Schurmann,  on  December  30 
signed  a  supplementary  convention  modify- 
ing and  supplementing  the  convention  of 
April  29,  1948,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands,2  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income  and  certain  other  taxes. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  supplemen- 
tary convention  are  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Netherlands  Government  to  impose 
withholding  tax  on  dividends  derived  from 
Netherlands  sources  by  United  States  citi- 
zens, residents,  and  corporations;  to  mod- 
ernize the  existing  convention  by  bringing 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
3766. 

a  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1855,  3366,  3367,  and  5665. 
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it  more  closely  into  line  with  more  recent 
income  tax  conventions  concluded  by  the 
United  States;  and  to  reflect  certain  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  model  income  tax 
convention  proposed  by  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Article  1  amends  the  definitions  of 
"United  States"  and  "permanent  establish- 
ment." Article  2  amends  the  provisions 
dealing  with  taxation  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial profits  derived  in  one  of  the  coun- 
tries by  an  enterprise  of  the  other  country. 
Article  3  modifies  the  rule  authorizing  allo- 
cation of  income  among  related  enterprises. 
Article  4  modifies  the  provisions  regarding 
income  derived  from  real  property  so  as  to 
exclude  from  their  application  interest  from 
mortgages  secured  by  real  property  and  to 
provide  that  mineral  royalties  may  be  taxed 
in  the  country  where  the  mine,  quarry,  or 
natural  resource  giving  rise  to  the  royalty 
is  located. 

Article  5  revises  the  provisions  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  dividends,  including  a 
provision  whereby  the  Netherlands  may  im- 
pose withholding  tax  on  dividends  paid  by 
a  Netherlands  corporation  to  a  United 
States  resident  or  corporation  at  rates  cor- 
responding to  those  presently  provided  for 
in  the  convention  with  respect  to  dividends 
paid  by  United  States  corporations  to  Neth- 
erlands residents  or  corporations.  The 
"force  of  attraction"  rule  with  respect  to 
dividends  is  abandoned;  dividends  received 
by  a  company  of  one  of  the  countries  from 
sources  within  the  other  country  which  are 
not  "effectively  connected"  with  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  country  from 
which  the  dividends  originate  will  qualify 
for  the  reduced  treaty  rate. 

Article  6  amends  the  provisions  regarding 
interest  by  providing  for  a  reciprocal  ex- 
emption of  interest.  Article  7  revises  the 
provisions  dealing  with  royalties  by  expand- 
ing the  definition  of  what  constitutes  royal- 
ties for  purposes  of  the  article.  Article  8 
provides  for  reciprocal  tax  exemption,  ex- 
cept in  limited  instances,  for  capital  gains 
other  than  those  arising  from  the  sale  of 
real  property.  The  "force  of  attraction"  rule 


is  abandoned  also  in  the  cases  of  articles 
6,  7,  and  8.  Article  8A  modifies  the  "govern- 
mental salaries"  provisions  by  limiting  the 
exemption  for  compensation  and  pensions 
paid  by  one  of  the  countries  or  its  political 
subdivisions  to  an  individual  in  the  other 
country  so  as  to  apply  only  to  compensation 
and  pensions  paid  to  a  citizen  of  the  paying 
country  for  services  rendered  to  that  coun- 
try or  political  subdivision  in  the  discharge 
of  governmental  functions.  Article  9  makes 
certain  drafting  changes  in  the  provision 
dealing  with  personal  services  and  expands 
the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  employee 
may  work  and  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  exemption  provided.  Article  10  expands 
the  scope  of  the  provisions  relating  to  ex- 
emptions for  professors  or  teachers. 

Article  11  expands  the  scope  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  students  and  business  ap- 
prentices. Article  12  revises  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  relief  afforded  by  each  of 
the  countries  against  double  taxation.  Ar- 
ticle 13  amends  the  provisions  under  which 
a  taxpayer  can  initiate  consideration  of  his 
case  if  a  problem  of  double  taxation  is  in- 
volved. Article  14  broadens  the  nondiscrim- 
ination provision  by  making  it  applicable  to 
a  permanent  establishment  which  a  citizen 
or  corporation  of  one  of  the  countries  has 
in  the  other  country  as  well  as  to  corpora- 
tions the  capital  of  which  is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  citizens  or  corporations  of 
the  other  country.  Article  15  provides  that 
the  supplementary  convention  shall  apply 
only  to  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  situated  in  Europe. 

Article  16  provides  for  ratification  and 
for  entry  into  force  of  the  supplementary 
convention  on  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification,  to  be  effective,  with  certain 
exceptions,  for  taxable  years  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1  of  the  year  following 
that  in  which  the  exchange  takes  place. 
Special  provisions  are  included  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  the  revised  provisions 
on  dividend  taxation  as  set  forth  in  article 
5  of  the  supplementary  convention. 

The  supplementary  convention  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 
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U.S.  Urges  Better  U.N.  Machinery 
for  Peaceful  Settlement 

Statement  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

U.S. Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

The  item  before  us,  the  comprehensive 
review  of  the  whole  question  of  peacekeep- 
ing, is  surely  one  of  the  key  items  before 
this  General  Assembly. 

Peacekeeping  is  at  the  heart  of  this  or- 
ganization's work.  For  if  the  United  Na- 
tions failed  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
under  the  charter  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  there  would  be  little 
hope  for  the  other  noble  aims  of  the 
charter.  Prospects  for  peace  in  the  world 
and  a  better  life  for  men  everywhere  would 
be  immeasurably  darkened. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  define 
exactly  what  the  term  "United  Nations 
peacekeeping"  means. 

The  Secretary-General  has  provided  us 
with  a  useful  definition.  Peacekeeping 
forces,  he  told  the  Harvard  alumni  in  1963, 
"are  of  a  very  different  kind  and  have  little 
in  common  with  the  forces  foreseen  in 
Chapter  VII,  but  their  existence  is  not  in 
conflict  with  Chapter  VII.  They  are  essen- 
tially peace  and  not  fighting  forces  and  they 
operate  only  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
directly  concerned." 

The  United  Nations  has  a  long  history  of 
establishing  such  peacekeeping  forces — in 
Greece,  in  1947;  in  Kashmir,  in  1948;  along 
the  borders  of  Israel,  in  1949;  in  the  Gaza 
Strip,  in  1956;  in  Lebanon,  in  1958;  in  the 
Congo,  in  1960;  in  West  Irian,  in  1962;  in 
Yemen,  in  1963;  in  Cyprus,  in  1964;  and  in 
India  and  Pakistan  in  1965. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
the  Committee  of  33,2  and  the  discussion  in 
that  Committee,  have  helped  to  define  the 
nature  of  these  peacekeeping  operations. 
Unlike  enforcement  actions,  they  are  volun- 
tary in  two  fundamental  respects : 

— They  do  not  place  obligations  on  mem- 
ber states  to  contribute  personnel,  materials, 
or  services. 

— They  are  introduced  into  the  territory 
of  a  country  only  with  the  consent  of  that 
country. 

Such  operations  have  taken  various  forms 
— observers  on  a  frontier;  supervision  of  a 
cease-fire  line;  factfinding  and  observation 
to  clarify  a  factual  situation  or  to  investi- 
gate charges  of  interference  and  infiltration 
from  the  outside;  and  assistance  to  a  coun- 
try to  maintain  or  restore  law  and  order 
where  requested  by  that  country  and  in  con- 
ditions in  which  international  peace  and  se- 
curity might  otherwise  be  threatened. 

It  is  remarkable — and  heartening  to  my 
Government — that  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions of  all  these  kinds  have  gone  forward 
even  in  the  face  of  deep  differences  over 
issues  of  principle.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the 
diplomatic  and  executive  talents  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  to  the  generosity  and 
dedication  of  participating  countries.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  underlying  good 
sense  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mem- 
ber states,  which  have  insisted  that  the 
U.N.  carry  out  its  responsibilities  though 
none  of  us  may  have  been  fully  satisfied 
with  all  the  arrangements  for  initiating,  su- 
pervising, and  financing  a  particular  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  success,  this  partial 
success,  is  instructive  for  our  deliberations 


1  Made  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Nov. 
24  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4719). 
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on  the  peacekeeping  issue.  We  must  avoid 
the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  total  agreement 
on  all  issues  of  principle  is  a  precondition  of 
cooperating  in  U.N.  activities.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  pragmatic  adaptation  of  ar- 
rangements on  a  case-by-case  basis  may 
offer  the  best  hope  of  progress. 

In  any  event,  we  must  not  allow  our 
search  for  new  and  improved  ground  rules 
to  impair  the  procedures  and  arrangements 
that  we  already  have. 

Nor  should  we  permit  the  considerable 
progress  already  made  in  developing  peace- 
keeping procedures  to  be  frustrated  by  a 
small  minority.  As  we  said  to  the  Committee 
of  33  on  August  16 : 3 

My  Government  ...  is  not  prepared,  to  accept 
a  situation  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  for  peace  could  be  stopped  by  the 
negative  vote  of  a  single  member.  Nor  should  the 
effectiveness  of  this  organization  be  determined  by 
the  level  of  support  forthcoming  from  its  least  co- 
operative   members. 

The  Principal   Ground   Rules 

What  are  the  ground  rules  for  authorizing, 
supervising,  and  financing  peacekeeping  op- 
erations which  have  developed  in  the  past — 
and  which  can  guide  us  in  the  future? 

From  the  statements  of  delegations  in 
this  and  recent  General  Assemblies,  from 
the  deliberations  in  the  Special  Committee 
on  Peacekeeping  Operations,  from  the  re- 
port jointly  submitted  to  that  Committee  by 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  President  of 
the  19th  General  Assembly,  and  from  the 
comments  of  governments  on  that  report, 
there  appears  to  be  widespread  support  for 
the  following  major  principles: 

First,  the  Security  Council  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  initiating  and  super- 
vising peacekeeping  operations — and  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  enable  it  to  exer- 
cise that  responsibility. 

Certainly  there  is  widespread  agreement 
— in  which  my  Government  strongly  con- 
curs— that  the  maximum  possible  use  should 
be  made  of  the  Security  Council. 


Recent  experience — in  the  Congo,  in 
Cyprus,  in  Kashmir — has  demonstrated  that 
the  Council  can  meet  its  responsibilities  for 
dealing  with  threats  to  international  peace 
and  security.  The  enlargement  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  it  more  representative  of  the 
membership  as  a  whole  should  encourage  the 
further  strengthening  of  its  peacekeeping 
work. 

The  United  States  continues  to  favor  the 
suggestion  we  submitted  in  September  1964 
to  the  Working  Group  of  21  that  all  proposals 
to  initiate  peacekeeping  operations  should  be 
considered  first  in  the  Security  Council.4 
The  Assembly  would  not  authorize  or  as- 
sume control  of  such  operations  unless  the 
Council  had  demonstrated  its  inability  to 
act. 

Second,  the  General  Assembly  has  au- 
thority to  initiate  and  supervise  peacekeep- 
ing operations  where  the  Security  Council  is 
unable  to  act. 

Everyone  apparently  agrees  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  make  recommendations  to 
the  Security  Council  with  respect  to  peace- 
keeping in  the  event  the  Council  is  unable  to 
act.  But  the  real  question  is  whether,  in  the 
face  of  veto  by  a  permanent  member,  the 
Assembly  can  authorize  the  establishment 
of  such  operations. 

From  the  comments  made  by  member 
states  in  recent  months,  it  appears  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  U.N.  members  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Only 
a  small  minority  of  members  continue  to  in- 
sist that  the  negative  vote  of  one  permanent 
member  can  prevent  116  other  members  of 
the  organization  from  initiating  voluntary 
action  to  protect  their  common  interests  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  all  the  arguments — 
fully  confirmed  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice — in  support  of  the  complementary 
powers  of  the  Assembly  pursuant  to  various 
articles  of  the  charter.  I  wish  only  to  em- 
phasize, as  so  many  others  have  already 
done,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  minority 


3  Bulletin  of  Sept.  13,  1965,  p.  454. 
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view  on  this  subject  would  be  absurd  in 
theory  and  intolerable  in  practice. 

All  of  our  countries,  in  accepting  member- 
ship in  the  U.N.,  agreed  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  force  save  in  self-defense,  in  support 
of  U.N.  action,  and  pursuant  to  chapter  VIII 
of  the  charter.  These  charter  restraints 
were  undertaken  on  the  assumption  that  the 
United  Nations  could  act  successfully  when 
peace  and  security — and  hence  our  common 
interests — were  seriously  threatened.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  members  to 
entrust  peacekeeping  responsibility  to  a  U.N. 
which  could  be  rendered  impotent  by  the  in- 
transigence of  a  single  member.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation would  do  violence  to  the  charter 
and  would  disappoint  the  legitimate  hopes 
in  this  organization  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States,  though  itself  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Security  Council,  has 
never  considered  that  any  one  member 
should  have  the  power  unilaterally,  and  with- 
out recourse,  to  frustrate  the  initiation  of 
peacekeeping  operations  not  involving  en- 
forcement action.  Some  have  argued  that,  on 
a  narrow  calculation  of  our  interests  and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have  but 
one  vote  of  117  while  paying  32  percent  of 
the  regular  budget,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
i  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  defended  the  au- 
thority of  the  Assembly  to  undertake  peace- 
keeping operations  free  from  veto  by  our- 
selves or  others  because  we  recognize  the 
long-term  interest  of  all  mankind  in  develop- 
ing this  means  of  containing  violence  in  the 
nuclear  age.  We  have  not  considered  that 
our  interests  require  us  to  have  a  veto  over 
recommendations  to  members  that  they  con- 
tribute to  U.N.  operations  taking  place  on 
the  territory  of  a  state  with  its  consent.  We 
appeal  to  others  to  take  the  same  long  view 
of  their  own  interests. 

Third,  the  General  Assembly  has  the  ex- 
clusive authority  under  the  charter  to  ap- 
portion the  expenses  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions among  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  principle,  like  those  I  have  mentioned 


earlier,  is  supported  by  a  large  majority  of 
United  Nations  members.  It  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  language  of  article  17,  by  20 
years  of  practice  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
by  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  accepted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly.5 With  respect  to  financing  as  well 
as  authorization,  the  powers  of  the  Assembly 
should  be  preserved.  No  member  should 
have  the  right  to  veto  a  financial  plan  ac- 
cepted by  everyone  else. 

Fourth,  the  expenses  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations  should  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  collective  financial  responsibility  of  the 
entire  membership. 

This  principle,  asserted  without  any  quali- 
fication in  General  Assembly  Resolution  1874 
(S-IV),6  has  been  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  a  majority  of  other  members  for 
very  practical  reasons : 

— It  offers  the  best  way  of  sharing  the  fi- 
nancial burden  fairly  among  the  member- 
ship. 

— It  recognizes  that  every  member  has  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
should  therefore  pay  something — no  matter 
how  little — toward  its  preservation. 

— It  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  mem- 
ber states  will  be  more  likely  to  contribute 
military  contingents  for  an  operation  when 
it  has  broad  political  support  as  reflected  in 
widely  shared  financial  participation. 

Many,  to  be  sure,  have  expressed  op- 
timism that  voluntary  financing  of  peace- 
keeping can  do  the  job.  The  voluntary 
method  of  financing  certainly  offers  one 
possibility  to  be  considered  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  But  experience  indicates  that  it 
often  places  unfair  burdens  on  troop-supply- 
ing countries  and  may  even  fail  to  produce 
sufficient  funds  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
the  operation. 

At  this  very  moment  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral is  short  some  §7  million  for  the  United 
Nations  operation  in  Cyprus.  Those  who  be- 
lieve voluntary  financing  is  the  answer  have 


5  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  2,   1962,  p.   30, 
and  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  246. 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  29,  1963,  p.  182. 
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an  obligation  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  work 
in  specific  situations.  As  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson once  said,  it  would  be  irresponsible 
for  the  members  to  sit  back  while  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  to  search  for  funds  like  a 
beggar  on  the  street. 

Fifth,  the  cost  of  peacekeeping  operations 
should  be  shared  fairly  among  the  members 
in  accordance  with  their  capacity  to  pay  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  international  char- 
acter of  these  operations. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1874  (S-IV) 
included  two  propositions  on  which  there  is 
broad  support — that  economically  developed 
countries  are  in  a  position  to  make  relatively 
larger  contributions  than  countries  that  are 
economically  less  developed,  and  that  the 
special  responsibilities  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  their  con- 
tributions to  financing.  There  is  widespread 
support  for  the  concept  of  a  special  scale  of 
assessment  for  peacekeeping  operations 
which  could  give  effect  to  these  proposi- 
tions. 

The  United  States  has  already  expressed 
support  for  a  special  scale.  We  reaffirm  that 
support  today. 

Sixth,  General  Assembly  procedures  for 
authorizing,  supervising,  and  financing 
peacekeeping  operations  should  provide  an 
appropriate  voice  for  those  members  which 
bear  the  principal  responsibility  for  sup- 
porting them. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  included  in  our  sub- 
mission to  the  Committee  of  21,  in  Septem- 
ber 1964,  a  proposal  for  a  Special  Finance 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
committee  would  include  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  and  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  those  member 
states  in  each  geographic  area  that  are  large 
contributors.  The  General  Assembly,  in  ap- 
proving financial  arrangements  for  peace- 
keeping operations,  would  act  only  on  rec- 
ommendations from  this  committee  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee's membership. 

The  United  States  is  not  irrevocably 
wedded    to    this    particular    proposal.     We 


note  that  other  proposals  addressed  to  this 
same  problem  have  been  put  forward  by  the 
delegations  of  Nigeria  and  France.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  principles  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  are  prepared  to  consider  any 
reasonable  procedure  for  implementing  the 
overall  objective. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary-General  is  the 
most  appropriate  executive  agent  for  man- 
aging peacekeeping  operations  and  should 
be  given  every  support  within  the  scope  of 
his  mandate. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Secretary-General  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  implement  the  di- 
rectives of  the  Security  Council,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  other  organs.  At  various 
times  in  the  past  two  decades  he  has  car- 
ried out  this  responsibility  under  broad 
mandates  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Congo, 
Cyprus,  and  Kashmir.  We  are  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  should  continue  to  exer- 
cise this  responsibility  in  the  best  interest  of 
effective  United  Nations  peacekeeping. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles 
which  we  believe  should  guide  this  organiza- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  peacekeeping  prob- 
lem. These  principles  are  broadly  com- 
patible with  the  guidelines  set  forth  in 
paragraph  52  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  Peacekeeping  Operations — guidelines 
which  have  had  the  widespread  support  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  tide  of  historical  evolution  of  this  or- 
ganization which  is  reflected  in  these  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  reversed  by  a  few  recalci- 
trant members.  The  peacekeeping  work  of 
the  United  Nations  must  continue,  and  it  will 
continue. 

The  Irish  Proposal 

I  turn  now  to  the  concrete  proposal  put 
forward  initially  by  the  Government  of 
Ireland.7 

First,   I  should   like  to  express  our  ap- 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.117  and  Add.  1  and  2. 
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preciation  to  the  Irish  Government  and,  in 
particular,  to  Foreign  Minister  [Frank] 
Aiken,  for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  vital 
area.  Theirs  is  a  concrete  proposal,  carefully 
worked  out.  It  is  designed  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  undertake  peacekeeping  operations. 
It  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  do  this  while 
accommodating  the  legitimate  interests  of  all 
members. 

This  proposal  is  a  challenge  to  every 
member  of  this  Assembly  to  rethink  its 
position  on  peacekeeping  operations  in  pre- 
cise detail.  How  we  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge— what  we  say  in  this  debate  on  peace- 
keeping— what  we  do  at  the  end  of  it  all — 
will  profoundly  affect  the  future  capacity  of 
our  organization  to  perform  its  principal  re- 
sponsibility under  the  charter. 

As  for  the  United  States,  we  have  a 
number  of  reservations  about  the  proposal. 
We  expect  that  other  delegations  may  have 
reservations  as  well.  It  would  be  surprising 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  since  at  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations  no 
proposal  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
viewpoints  of  every  member. 

Turning  to  specifics,  we  note  with  satis- 
faction that  some  of  the  principles  I  have 
outlined  are  reflected  in  the  proposal  put 
before  us  by  the  delegations  of  Ceylon, 
Ghana,  Ireland,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia, 
and  Nepal. 

The  proposal  recognizes  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Security  Council  to  ini- 
tiate and  supervise  peacekeeping  operations. 
It  affirms  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  initiate  and  supervise  such 
operations  where  the  Council  is  unable  to 
act.  It  maintains  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  assess  the  membership  for  the 
expenses  of  peacekeeping  operations. 

It  also  calls  for  collective  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, subject  to  a  right  of  opting  out  to 
be  accorded  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  which  right  is  coupled  with  certain 
increased  financial  responsibilities  by  the 
permanent  members. 

We  believe  that  full  collective  fiscal  re- 


sponsibility is  the  first  choice.  But  we  have 
also  to  recognize  that  it  cannot  be  achieved 
in  practice  until  there  is  a  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  certain  permanent  members. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  such  an  opting-out  arrangement  for 
permanent  members  as  an  interim  measure 
if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly.  If  we  cannot  have  full  collective 
responsibility,  let  us  achieve  as  much  shared 
responsibility  as  we  can.  We  certainly  do 
not  believe  that,  simply  because  some  per- 
manent members  are  not  prepared  to  be 
assessed  against  their  will  for  peacekeeping 
operations,  no  member  should  be  assessed 
at  all. 

As  we  stated  before  the  Special  Peace- 
keeping Committee  on  August  16: 

We  look  forward  ...  to  the  not  too  distant  day 
when  the  entire  membership  will  resume  its  full 
range  of  collective  responsibility  for  maintaining 
world  peace.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  for  the  membership,  though  unready  to 
apply  article  19,  to  solve  the  United  Nations  finan- 
cial problems  and  to  continue  to  support  in  practice 
the  sound  principle  of  collective  financial  respon- 
sibility, and  to  adopt  practical  and  equitable  means 
by  which  those  willing  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  peace  can  act  in  concert  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  indispensable  peacekeeping  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  proposal  also  embodies  the  concept  of 
a  special  scale  of  assessment.  I  must  make 
certain  observations,  however,  on  the  way 
it  seeks  to  implement  that  concept. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  apply  a  fixed  scale 
to  all  operations  regardless  of  their  size  and 
regardless  of  the  special  circumstances  that 
may  be  involved.  We  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  regular  scale  of  assessment  is  ap- 
propriate for  relatively  small  peacekeeping 
operations  and  for  a  small  portion  of  larger 
operations. 

The  United  States  also  has  reservations 
about  a  proposal  that  one  country  might 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  any  operation  for  which  it  cast  an 
affirmative  vote.  Under  existing  legislation, 
the  United  States  delegation  is  not  author- 
ized to  vote  for  an  assessment  in  which  the 
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United  States  share  is  more  than  33%  per- 
cent. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  would  also 
lay  down  new  procedures  for  the  initiation 
of  peacekeeping  operations  by  the  General 
Assembly.  My  delegation  reserves  the  right 
to  return  to  a  discussion  of  the  proposal 
after  other  delegations  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

At  this  point  I  shall  simply  express  our 
reservations  on  that  procedural  change 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  counting 
abstentions  as  a  negative  vote.  Such  a 
change  could  result  in  the  failure  of  a  peace- 
keeping operation  favored  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial majority  of  members — by  a  vote, 
for  example,  of  77  in  favor,  10  against,  and 
30  abstentions. 

Need  for  Advance  Planning 

These  remarks  have  concentrated  on  the 
vital  issues  of  initiating,  supervising,  and 
financing  of  peacekeeping  operations.  But 
our  review  of  peacekeeping  operations 
would  not  be  comprehensive  if  we  stopped 
here. 

Recent  experience  has  revealed  a  number 
of  shortcomings  in  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations.  Some  of  these  short- 
comings are  inherent  in  any  international 
peacekeeping  system.  But  others  may  be 
remediable  by  better  advance  planning.  We 
need  to  consider  additional  steps  which  can 
be  taken  now  to  enable  the  United  Nations 
to  carry  out  future  peacekeeping  missions 
with  greater  speed  and  effectiveness. 

The  Secretary-General  has  urged  United 
Nations  members  to  earmark  military  units 
which  they  might  make  available  on  request 
to  the  United  Nations.  Such  earmarking 
has  already  been  undertaken  by  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Iran,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  New  Zealand. 

Earmarking  has  very  practical  advantages. 
It  signifies  a  serious  intention  by  nations  to 
participate  under  certain  circumstances; 
units  or  resources  are  identified;  they  pre- 
pare and  train  in  terms  of  probable  United 
Nations  needs.  The  availability  of  units  is, 


of  course,  subject  to  a  national  decision  to 
participate  in  each  particular  case.  But 
there  is  more  than  a  psychological  advan- 
tage to  the  United  Nations  in  having  identi- 
fied, trained,  and  committed  units  available 
for  United  Nations  service. 

This  flexible  United  Nations  callup  sys- 
tem could  be  strengthened  in  a  number  of 
different  ways: 

Within  the  Secretariat  itself,  there  should 
be  contingency  planning  on  how  to  meet 
possible  future  peacekeeping  emergencies. 
Based  on  such  planning,  the  United  Nations 
could  identify  the  personnel,  equipment,  and 
services  which  peacekeeping  operations 
might  require.  It  could  also  solicit  the  ear- 
marking of  the  necessary  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  services  from  various  member 
states — encouraging  contributions  from 
countries  in  all  geographic  areas. 

The  units  thus  earmarked  could  be  trained 
in  the  specialized  skills  and  unique  problems 
involved  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. The  United  Nations  could  prepare 
training  manuals  and  encourage  standard- 
ized equipment  and  military  procedures. 

Some  countries  may  be  unable  to  assume 
the  full  burdens  of  training  and  equipping 
units  for  United  Nations  service.  A  program 
might  be  organized  to  train  officers  and 
those  types  of  specialized  personnel — for 
example,  communications  specialists — 
whose  scarcity  has  hampered  previous 
peacekeeping  operations.  Aid  to  earmarking 
countries  could  be  made  available  through 
the  United  Nations  or  through  members. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  crucial  in- 
gredient in  the  United  Nations'  capacity  to 
keep  the  peace  does  not  lie  in  particular 
arrangements.  The  crucial  ingredient  is  po- 
litical and  moral.  It  is  our  determination  to 
rely  on  the  United  Nations,  to  use  the 
United  Nations,  to  have  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations'  operating  capacity.  The 
stakes  are  so  high  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  take  chances  on  the  United  Nations' 
capacity  to  act  and  to  back  it  up  even  when 
some  of  its  particular  decisions  go  against 
our  immediate  national  desires.  For  the  risks 
of  a  United  Nations  without  the  capacity 
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to  act  are  far  greater  than  the  risks  of  a 
United  Nations  with  that  capacity. 

Let  us  put  our  faith  in  this  organization's 
ability  to  take  on  increasingly  difficult 
peacekeeping  tasks  around  the  globe.  It  will 
make  mistakes.  It  will  annoy  all  of  us  some 
time  and  some  of  us  all  the  time.  Despite 
these  frustrations,  we  should  be  willing  to 
risk  reliance  on  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing, because  the  alternative — of  immobiliz- 
ing the  United  Nations  in  one  of  its  key 
areas  of  activity — is  too  great  a  risk  for  us 
to  take.  It  conjures  up  the  specter  of  un- 
contained  disorder  and  violence  which  could 
escalate  into  a  world  holocaust. 

For  this  reason  we  share  the  view  already 
expressed  by  other  delegations  that  this 
Assembly  should  seek  to  crystallize  the 
broad  measure  of  agreement  that  already 
exists  on  the  initiating,  supervising,  and 
financing  of  peacekeeping  operations.  We 
cannot  permit  the  interests  of  the  coopera- 
tive many  in  a  workable  system  of  peace- 
keeping to  be  frustrated  by  the  demands  of 
a  reluctant  few. 

This  committee  bears  a  special  responsi- 
bility at  this  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
our  organization  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  dis- 
charge its  principal  responsibility  contained 
in  the  charter.  As  Ambassador  Adlai  Ste- 
venson put  it  less  than  1  year  ago  in  his 
address  to  the  General  Assembly: 

".  .  .  I,  for  one,  cannot  escape  the  deep 
sense  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  look- 
ing over  our  shoulder — waiting  to  see 
whether  we  can  overcome  our  present  prob- 
lem and  take  up  with  fresh  vigor  and  re- 
newed resolution  the  great  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  peace.  .  .  ."  8 


8  In  plenary  session  on  Dec.  15  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  two  resolutions  (combined  in 
A/RES/2053  (XX))  on  the  peacekeeping  item:  The 
first  requested  the  Special  Committee  on  Peace- 
keeping Operations  to  continue  its  work  and  report 
to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  called  upon 
all  member  states  "to  make  voluntary  contributions 
so  that  the  future  may  be  faced  with  renewed  hope 
and  confidence";  the  second  took  note  of  the  Irish 
proposal  and  invited  the  Special  Committee  to  "give 
it  its  careful   consideration." 


Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Strongly  Recommended  by  U.S. 

Folloiving  are  statements  made  in  Com- 
mittee I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative 
William  C.  Foster. 


STATEMENT  OF   NOVEMBER  25 

U.S.    delegation    press   release   4722 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  is  among  the 
most  important  and,  logically,  should  be 
among  the  more  feasible  of  the  related  col- 
lateral measures  to  which  so  much  attention 
was  given  in  our  earlier  discussion  of  non- 
proliferation.1  A  ban  on  the  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  following  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  of  1963  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  water,  would  fulfill 
an  almost  universal  desire  to  ban  all  nu- 
clear testing,  in  all  environments  and  for 
all  time.  In  halting  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  nuclear  powers  would  be 
taking  a  significant  step  paving  the  way  to 
other  measures  for  halting  and  turning  back 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  states  alike,  in  subscribing  to  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  would  be  making  an 
immensely  valuable  contribution  to  the  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  also  not  unmindful  of  the 
salutary  effects  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
could  have  in  contributing  to  further  easing 
of  international  tension  and  to  the  better- 
ment of  relations  among  governments. 

In  view  of  these  general  considerations,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  delay  in  achieving 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  agreement  has 
given  rise  to  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
even  of  irritation  in  many  quarters.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  will  an  agreement.  We  can- 
not simply  overlook  the  technical  obstacles. 

There  is  certainly  no  other  subject  in  the 
history  of  disarmament  during  the  past  dec- 
ade that  has  received  more  study  and  at- 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  29,  1965,  p.  873. 
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tention  than  this  problem  of  a  ban  on  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  My  Government 
has  played  a  key  role  in  these  developments 
and  discussions,  beginning  with  President 
Eisenhower's  initiative  of  January  1958,2 
which  resulted  later  that  year  in  Soviet 
agreement  to  a  technical  conference  on  the 
question  of  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 
Throughout  that  conference  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  testing,  throughout  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  limited  test  ban,  and  to  this  day, 
my  Government  has  given  exhaustive  study 
to  this  problem.  It  is  because  we  attach 
great  value  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  that 
we  have  continued  to  devote  sizable  re- 
sources to  seismic  research  in  order  to  im- 
prove our  capability  of  detecting  and  iden- 
tifying underground  nuclear  tests.  Those  of 
you  who  were  among  the  representatives  of 
U.N.  member  states  invited  last  month  to  the 
inauguration  of  our  large-aperture  seismic 
array  in  Montana  were  able  to  see  and  to 
judge  for  yourselves  one  direction  our  re- 
search activity  is  taking. 

With  the  committee's  permission,  I  might 
briefly  outline  in  more  detail  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  question  of  detection  of  un- 
derground tests — its  promise  and  its  limi- 
tations. 

I  shall  avoid  going  into  too  much  technical 
detail  at  this  time.  For  those  delegations 
interested  in  a  fuller  description  of  the 
technical  aspects,  I  might  refer  them  to  my 
statement  to  the  18-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  on  September  2,  1965,  con- 
tained in  document  ENDC/PV  229.  However, 
it  will  perhaps  help  make  my  subsequent 
remarks  clearer  if  I  make  one  or  two  gen- 
eral observations  at  the  outset. 

What  we  are  detecting  by  seismic  means 
are  simply  earth  tremors.  It  is  by  a  complex 
process  of  interpretation  of  the  data  from 
seismometers  recording  these  earth  tremors 
that  we  seek  to  determine  whether  the 
tremor  resulted  from  natural  causes — that 
is,  an  earthquake — and  therefore  could  not 


be  a  manmade  explosion.  There  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  geographic  distribution 
of  earthquakes,  but  some  of  the  areas  with 
the  greatest  number  of  earthquakes  are  lo- 
cated in  a  belt  surrounding  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  another  belt  extends  from  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Moreover,  there  is  considerable  variation 
from  year  to  year  in  the  number  and  size  of 
earthquakes.  This  compounds  the  problem  of 
singling  out  and  positively  identifying  nu- 
clear explosions  from  among  those  earth 
tremors  that  we  can  detect.  Furthermore, 
some  earthquakes  produce  seismic  signals 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
produced  by  nuclear  explosions.  The 
strength  of  the  seismic  signal  generated  by 
a  nuclear  explosion  also  varies  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  in  which  the  underground 
nuclear  explosion  is  contained.  These  are 
some  of  the  factors  that  complicate  efforts 
at  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  tests. 

Since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts 
in  1958,3  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
ducting a  broad  program  of  research  in 
seismology,  the  primary  objective  of  which 
has  been  to  develop  improved  techniques  for 
detecting  seismic  events,  for  locating  them, 
and  for  identifying  whether  they  are  of 
natural  origin.  Our  research  program  has 
led  to  substantial  increases  in  our  knowledge 
of  these  matters  which  are  basic  to  the  prob- 
lem of  verifying  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban. 

We  have  found  that  the  use  of  large  ar- 
rays of  seismometers  will  improve  our 
capability  to  separate  out  the  background 
"noise"  caused  by  continuous  vibrations  of 
the  earth  from  the  true  signal  emitted  by  a 
seismic  event.  Such  an  array  comprises  some 
525  seismometers  distributed  in  a  certain 
pattern  over  a  large  area.  This  is  the  kind 
of  array  which  is  now  in  operation  in  Mon- 
tana. 

As  I  have  said,  seismic  background  noise 
tends  to  mask  the  signal  emitted  by  a  seis- 


2  For  text  of  a  letter  of  Jan.  12,  1958,  from  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  to  Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  Bul- 
ganin,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1958,  p.  122. 


'  For  background   and   text  of  report,   see  ibid., 
Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  452. 
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mic  event  and,  in  the  past,  has  prevented 
us  from  detecting  the  smaller  seismic  events. 
If  a  system  of  10  to  12  such  large  arrays 
were  established  on  a  worldwide  basis,  then 
it  would  be  possible  to  detect  events  which 
produce  signals  equivalent  to  nuclear  deto- 
nations in  the  range  of  hundreds  of  tons. 

Yet  after  an  event  has  been  detected,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  attempt  to  identify  its 
cause.  Identification  requires  the  recording 
of  a  larger  seismic  signal  than  is  needed  for 
detection  purposes  alone.  By  reducing  the 
background  noise  and  thus  making  the  seis- 
mic signal  clearer  and  more  distinct,  large 
arrays  will  aid  in  identifying  seismic  events. 
But  unfortunately  the  recordings  of  some 
earthquakes  are  like  those  of  manmade  ex- 
plosions. No  technique  is  known  at  present 
which  will  permit  the  identification  of  ex- 
plosions as  such  by  seismic  systems  at  re- 
mote locations,  that  is,  at  distances  which 
might  be  involved  with  strictly  national 
systems.  However,  a  variety  of  techniques 
have  been  developed  which  allow  us  to  iden- 
tify those  earthquakes  which  have  character- 
istics most  distinguishable  from  those  of  ex- 
plosions. It  appears  to  us  that  by  using 
these  techniques,  it  will  be  possible  to  iden- 
tify about  80  percent  of  the  natural  earth- 
quakes which  produce  seismic  signals  that 
correspond  to  yields  above  a  few  kilotons. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, the  remaining  20  percent  of  the  nat- 
ural events  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  possible  explosions  would  amount  to 
an  average  of  about  45  events  each  year. 
While  some  of  these  might  be  further 
identified  using  ocean-bottom  seismometers, 
which  would  more  accurately  reveal  the  lo- 
cation and  characteristics  of  the  event,  even 
with  the  use  of  these  sophisticated  tech- 
niques there  would  remain  a  substantial 
number  of  unidentified  events  in  any  year. 

We  know  of  no  way  to  identify  these  re- 
maining events  short  of  some  inspection  at 
the  site  of  the  event.  If  the  scientists  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  of  any  other  country,  could 
demonstrate  to  us  any  satisfactory  tech- 
niques for  identifying  these  events  without 
on-site  inspection,  they  would  be  making  a 


great  contribution  to  our  objective. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  points  in  order  to 
demonstrate  why  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  some  on-site  inspections.  How- 
ever, as  I  indicated  at  Geneva  and  reiter- 
ated earlier  in  this  committee,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  current  scientific  capabilities 
fully  into  account  in  discussing  the  numbers 
and  modalities  of  on-site  inspections  for  veri- 
fication of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  We 
warmly  welcome  the  suggestion  of  eight  of 
the  ENDC  members  in  their  joint  mem- 
orandum 4  that  the  nuclear  powers  exchange 
scientific  and  other  information  to  facilitate 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
The  distinguished  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  stated  the  case  for  such 
talks  convincingly  when  he  spoke  on  No- 
vember 24.  If  there  is  disagreement  on  the 
technical  potentials  of  seismic  detection  and 
identification  methods  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be,  then  let  our  scientists  sit  down 
together  and  discuss  the  problem  objective- 
ly. We  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  no  interest  whatsoever  in  doing  so. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  argued  that  we  must 
follow  the  principle  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  which  contains  no  explicit  provision 
for  international  control.  We  suggest,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  limited  test  ban  indeed 
has  vindicated  the  position  that  international 
obligations  in  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment field  should  be  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate measures  of  verification.  The  na- 
ture of  the  measures  will  depend  on  what  is 
to  be  controlled.  Such  measures  may  be  na- 
tional or  international,  but  the  point  is  that 
verification  is  clearly  necessary. 

The  limited  test  ban  applied  to  those  en- 
vironments where  means  of  verification  could 
be  developed  adequately  on  a  national  basis. 
This  is  unfortunately  not  so  in  the  case  of 
underground  testing,  where  some  other  form 
of  verification  must  be  devised.  It  need  not 
be  unacceptably  intrusive.  And,  contrary  to 


*  A  memorandum  submitted  by  Brazil,  Burma, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden,  and  the 
U.A.R.  is  annexed  to  U.N.  doc.  A/5986. 
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continued  Soviet  allegations,   it  would  not 
have  any  purpose  for  espionage,  notwith- 
standing the  seemingly  chronic  sensitivity 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  point. 

What  is  involved  is  permitting  a  small 
inspection  team  to  go  to  a  given  site  and  to 
determine  whether  an  unidentifiable  event 
was  due  to  a  nuclear  explosion  or  to  natural 
causes,  that  is,  an  earthquake.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  prepared 
to  agree  to  a  certain  number  of  on-site  in- 
spections, has  since  refused  to  agree  to  any 
inspections  at  all,  claiming  that  national 
control  measures  alone  were  adequate. 

Yet  some  on-site  inspections  are  essential 
if  parties  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  are 
to  have  adequate  assurance  that  all  parties 
are  also  fully  complying  with  it.  It  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  to 
insure  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  is  a 
lasting  and  viable  agreement.  Any  agree- 
ment that  could  not  allay — and  might  even 
stimulate — distrust  and  suspicion  would  be 
a  tenuous  and  potentially  short-lived  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  these  difficul- 
ties are  surmountable  and  that  an  effective 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement  can  be 
achieved.  It  is  always  tempting  to  look  for 
shortcuts.  One  such  shortcut  is  the  sug- 
gestion for  an  unverified  moratorium  on  un- 
derground tests.  We  have  already  had  one 
understanding  regarding  the  suspension  of 
underground  testing,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
started  testing  again  in  spite  of  official 
statements  that  they  would  not  be  the  first 
to  do  so.  We  are  not  inclined  to  repeat 
that  unfortunate  experience. 

Moreover,  a  moratorium  might  diminish 
pressure  for  the  stable  and  permanent  com- 
prehensive test  ban  we  all  seek.  The  break- 
ing of  a  moratorium  would  hardly  create 
conditions  conducive  to  subsequent  negotia- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  For  these 
reasons  a  moratorium  on  underground  test- 
ing is  unacceptable  to  the  United  States. 

Where,  then,  does  the  path  to  agreement 
lie?  In  our  view  it  lies  in  demonstration  of 
flexibility  on  both  sides — the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  My  Government,   as  I   have 


stressed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
exercise  flexibility  regarding  the  position  it 
took  in  the  past  and  remains  prepared  to 
negotiate.  We  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  previous  statement 
before  this  committee  I  noted  that  only  last 
month  President  Johnson  stated : 8 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of  1963  represents 
real  progress,  and  we  are  continuously  trying  to 
move  forward  to  a  comprehensive  and  lasting  ban 
on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

My  Government  does  not  take  lightly  the 
commitment  it  subscribed  to  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  limited  treaty,  wherein  parties 
thereto  vowed  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time  and  expressed  their 
determination  to  continue  negotiations  to 
that  end.  The  United  States  delegation  will 
return  to  Geneva  with  the  strong  determi- 
nation and  hope  that  renewed  negotiations 
will  prove  possible  and  will  lead  to  early 
agreement  on  a  verified,  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

STATEMENT  OF   NOVEMBER   26 

U.S.    delegation    press    release    4723 

I  shall  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks  on 
the  draft  resolution  before  us.6  As  I  stressed 
to  the  committee  yesterday,  my  Government 
continues  actively  to  seek  agreement  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  complete  accord  with  the  overall  aim  of 
the  draft  resolution  even  though  we  would 
have  preferred  to  see  the  language  of  cer- 
tain sections  improved.  If  time  were  not  at 
a  premium,  we  would  be  tempted  to  suggest 
various  changes  in  the  text  which  is  now 
before  us.  We  have  decided  to  refrain  from 
doing  so  in  order  not  to  protract  discussion 
and  to  permit  this  committee  with  its 
crowded  agenda  to  move  on  promptly  to  the 
next  agenda  item.  I  shall,  therefore,  limit 
myself  to  a  few  comments  in  explanation 


6  In  a  message  sent  to  the  dedication  of  the  large- 
aperture  seismic  array  installation  at  Billings, 
Mont,  on  Oct.  12. 
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of  my  country's  vote. 

In  the  third  preambular  paragraph,  it  is 
noted  with  regret  that  nuclear  weapon  tests 
have  continued  to  take  place.  We  share  the 
regret  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  verified  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  that  would  halt  all  testing. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  the 
United  States  finds  it  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  its  security  to  continue  under- 
ground testing  as  permitted  by  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  also  is 
conducting  such  tests. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  final 
preambular  paragraph,  as  well  as  in  opera- 
tive paragraph  3,  the  draft  resolution  takes 
cognizance  of  the  importance  progress  in 
seismic  detection  and  identification  tech- 
niques could  have  in  facilitating  agreement 
on  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  We  regard  this 
as  the  key  to  reaching  agreement  on  such  a 
comprehensive  treaty. 

As  regards  the  first  operative  paragraph, 
let  me  say  that  we  can  accept  the  wording 
as  it  now  appears  as  an  expression  of  the 
almost  universal  desire  which  we  strongly 
share  to  bring  about  a  permanent  cessation 
of  all  testing  as  soon  as  possible.  We  believe 
this  can  and  must  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  adequately  verified  agreement. 
For  the  reasons  that  I  gave  yesterday,  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  unverified  moratorium  would 
be  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  United  States. 
We  strongly  endorse  the  call  on  all  countries 
to  respect  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  as  stated  in  opera- 
tive paragraph  2.  Universal  compliance 
with  this  treaty  would,  in  itself,  mark  a 
major  advance  toward  disarmament  and 
international  stability. 

Finally,  we  welcome  the  call  in  the  final 
operative  paragraph  for  prompt  renewal  of 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
In  returning  to  Geneva,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
that  paragraph  that  we  shall  with  determi- 
nation seek  to  achieve  agreement  on  an  ade- 
quately verified  treaty.  It  is  on  this  basis, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  United  States  is 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in  supporting  this 
resolution.7 


The  Denuclearization  of  Africa 

Statement  by  William  C.  Foster 

U .S. Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

At  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
in  Geneva,  and  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission,  the  United 
States  welcomed  the  initiatives  of  the  states 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa  in  undertaking 
studies  with  a  view  to  achieving  and  main- 
taining a  nuclear-free  status  for  these  re- 
gions. The  objectives  sought  by  these  initia- 
tives are  in  harmony  with  our  policy  to  stop 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
therefore  have  our  enthusiastic  support. 
With  regard  to  arrangements  to  be  made  to 
achieve  the  denuclearization  of  Africa  we 
must,  of  course,  reserve  our  position  until 
we  can  examine  the  specific  provisions 
which  will  appear  in  the  convention  yet  to 
be  developed  in  order  to  give  legal  effect  to 
the  declaration  of  the  African  heads  of 
state  or  government. 

The  fact  that  the  initiative  is  being  taken 
by  the  states  concerned,  however,  fully 
satisfies  one  of  the  criteria  which  we  believe 
should  govern  the  establishment  of  nuclear- 
free  zones.  We  shall  examine  the  legal  in- 
struments which  are  to  be  developed  also  in 
the  light  of  our  other  criteria,  namely,  (a) 
that  a  denuclearized  zone  should  preferably 
include  all  states  in  the  area,  especially  any 
whose  failure  to  participate  might  render 
the  agreement  ineffective  or  meaningless; 
(b)  that  no  state  or  group  of  states  should 


7  In  a  resolution  adopted  by  Committee  I  on  Nov. 
26  and  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  3  (A/RES/2032 
(xx) ),  the  Assembly  urged  that  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests  be  suspended;  called  upon  all  countries  to  re- 
spect the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  treaty  on 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  water;  and  asked  the  18- 
Nation  Committee  "to  continue  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  its  work  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
and  on  arrangements  to  ban  effectively  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  all  environments,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  improved  possibilities  for  international 
co-operation  in  the  field  of  seismic  detection  .  .  .  ." 

1  Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) 
on  Dec.  1,  1965  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4730). 
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derive  military  advantage  from  the  creation 
of  the  zone;  and  (c)  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  adequate  verification,  which 
would  include  procedures  for  following  up 
on  alleged  violations  in  order  to  give  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  compliance  both  to 
states  included  in  the  zone  and  to  those 
outside  the  zone  who  have  undertaken  to 
respect  it.  In  this  connection,  we  strongly 
hope  that  the  African  states  will  find  it 
possible  to  include  in  their  convention  pro- 
visions for  the  acceptance  of  IAEA  [Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency]  safeguards 
similar  to  those  under  consideration  by  the 
states  of  Latin  America. 

With  these  general  considerations  in 
mind,  I  can  say  that  the  United  States  views 
with  sympathy  the  draft  resolution  before 
us  in  document  A/C.1/L.346  revised.  We 
are  in  full  agreement  with  most  of  its  pro- 
visions and  with  the  spirit  of  others,  even 
though  they  contain  some  ambiguities  and 
raise  possible  difficulties.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  may  be  resolved  in  time  or  by 
the  convention  which  the  African  states 
have  stated  they  intend  to  conclude. 

Turning  now  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
draft  resolution,  I  wish  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  abstained  in 
the  vote  on  resolution  1652  (XVI),  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  second  preambular  para- 
graph. We  found  part  of  that  resolution 
premature  and  other  provisions  created 
possible  difficulties  because  of  their  am- 
biguity. 

We  understand  the  reference  to  "various 
other  areas  of  the  world"  in  the  fourth  pre- 
ambular paragraph  to  refer  to  those  areas 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Africa,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nuclear-free  zone  would  not 
upset  the  military  balance.  As  we  have 
stated  on  other  occasions,  we  believe  that 
the  goal  mentioned  in  the  fifth  preambular 
paragraph  can  only  be  achieved  with  assur- 
ance and  safety  as  the  result  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  effective  interna- 
tional control. 

We  welcome  the  revised  text  of  operative 


paragraph  1,  which  removes  the  main  dif- 
ficulty we  found  in  the  draft  originally 
proposed. 

Operative  paragraphs  2  and  3  would  have 
the  Assembly  endorse  the  declaration  of  the 
African  heads  of  state  or  government  and 
call  upon  all  states  to  respect  it.  That 
declaration  is  in  fact  a  statement  of  inten- 
tion. It  states  the  readiness  of  the  states 
concerned  to  undertake,  through  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  be  concluded  under 
United  Nations  auspices,  not  to  manufac- 
ture or  control  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States  is  pleased  to  support  that  statement 
of  intent  as  being  fully  consistent  with  our 
policy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  for  operative  paragraph  4,  we  have  on 
other  occasions  made  clear  why  the  United 
States  cannot,  outside  the  framework  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  sub- 
scribe to  declarations  or  pledges  concerning 
the  nonuse  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  reiterate  our  reasons.  I 
stated  them  fully  most  recently  in  the  Dis- 
armament Commission,  on  May  17  of  this 
year.2  I  should  like  to  stress,  however,  that 
it  is  the  concept  of  pledges  of  nonuse  which 
we  find  unsound,  in  general,  and  not  its 
application  to  Africa.  I  am  certain  that  our 
inability  to  support  this  concept  on  general 
grounds  will  in  no  way  be  misunderstood  by 
the  states  concerned  and  that  it  will  in  no 
way  hinder  them  in  the  development  of  a 
convention  on  the  denuclearization  of 
Africa. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  some  ambigu- 
ity in  the  drafting,  and  apart  from  the 
reference  to  "using"  nuclear  weapons,  on 
which  I  have  already  commented,  we  find 
that  operative  paragraphs  5  and  6  appear 
to  be  generally  consistent  with  basic  United 
States  policy  as  expressed  in  the  United 
States  draft  of  a  treaty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.3  We  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  operative  paragraphs  7,  8,  and 


2  Not  printed  here. 

3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1965,  p.  474. 
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9  and  wish  the  African  states  Godspeed  in 
their  further  efforts  to  achieve  the  denu- 
clearization of  Africa. 

With  this  explanation  of  our  position  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  our  support  to  this 
draft  resolution.  Despite  the  problems 
raised  by  the  provisions  to  which  I  have 
referred,  we  shall  vote  for  this  resolution 
in  order  to  underscore  our  conviction  that  a 
soundly  conceived  and  appropriately  imple- 
mented nuclear-free  zone  in  Africa  would 
help  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
contribute  to  world  peace  and  stability,  and 
facilitate  progress  toward  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament. 
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U.S.  and  Canada  Sign  Agreement 
Updating  U.S.  Tariff  Concessions 

Following  is  an  announcement  -made  by 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  on  December  17  regard- 
ing the  Interim  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Relating  to  the 
Renegotiation  of  Schedule  XX  (United 
States)  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  which  was  signed  at  Washington 
that  day,  together  with  annex  II  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  sets  forth  U.S.  compensatory 
concessions. 


STR   ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  United  States  and  Canada  on  Decem- 
ber 17  signed  an  agreement  which  reestab- 
lishes in  the  language  of  the  revised  U.S. 
tariff  schedules  the  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions which  the  United  States  had 
previously  granted  to  Canada.  The  agree- 
ment also  grants  new  concessions  to  offset 
the  impairment  in  those  previous  conces- 
sions incidental  to  bringing  the  revised 
tariff  schedules  into  force. 

The  negotiation  with  Canada  was  one  of 
some  30  negotiations  authorized  by  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  to  bring 
the  United  States  tariff  concessions  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  and  in  bilateral  trade  agreements 
into  conformance  with  the  language  of  the 
revised  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  The  change  in  1963  from  a  tariff 
based  on  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  a  tariff 
based  on  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962  (recently  amended  by  the  Tariff 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1965)  resulted  in  numerous  incidental  rate 
changes.    On   the   whole,    reductions   offset 


increases,  but  for  Canada  there  were  more 
rate  increases  than  decreases,  and  compen- 
satory U.S.  tariff  reductions  were  required. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
agreed  that  new  concessions  on  23  tariff 
items  covering  U.S.  imports  valued  at  $11.5 
million  from  Canada  (based  on  trade  in 
1961,  the  reference  year  of  the  negotiations) 
would  offset  the  net  rate  increases  of  the 
new  tariff.  Total  imports  from  Canada  in 
1961  were  about  $3  billion.  Included  in  the 
new  concessions  are  aircraft  parts,  vegeta- 
ble fiber  building  boards,  certain  hand- 
operated  taps  and  valves,  pulleys,  and  game 
machines. 

The  agreement  will  be  made  effective  on 
January  1st  through  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation.1 

The  present  agreement  resolves  issues 
between  the  two  Governments  arising  from 
the  U.S.  tariff  revision.  Other  negotiations 
on  mutual  tariff  reductions  and  other  trade 
restrictions  are  continuing  between  the  two 
Governments  at  Geneva  as  part  of  the 
multilateral  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

ANNEX    II 

United  States  Compensatory  Concessions 
to  Canada 

General  Notes 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Schedule  are  subject  to 
the  pertinent  notes  appearing  at  the  end  of  Schedule 
XX  (Geneva-1947)  annexed  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  authenticated  at  Ge- 
neva on  October  30,  1947. 

2.  The  bracketed  language  in  the  description 
column  of  this  Schedule  has  been  inserted  only  in 
order  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  numbered  conces- 
sion items,  and  such  language  is  not  itself  intended 


1  For  text  of   Proclamation   3694,  dated   Dec.   27, 
1965,  see  30  Fed.  Reg.  17147. 
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to  describe  articles  on  which  concessions  have  been 
granted. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  one-year  in- 
tervals provided  for  in  the  rate  columns  in  this 
Schedule : 

(a)  The  rate  of  duty  specified  in  any  rate  column 
relating  to  an  item  shall  be  considered  as  being  in 


effect  even  though  there  is  being  applied  to  an 
article  provided  for  under  such  item  either  no  duty 
or  a  lower  rate  of  duty;  and 

(b)  There  shall  be  excluded  any  time  during  which 
a  rate  of  duty  higher  than  that  specified  in  a  rate 
column  relating  to  an  item  is  being  applied  to  an 
article  provided  for  under  such  item. 


TSUS 

Item 


202.54 


245.30 


245.90 


253.20 


418.94 


419.76 


420.54 


513.34 


Description 


Lumber  and  wood  siding,  drilled  or  treated;  and 
edge-glued  or  end-glued  wood  not  over  6  feet  in 
length  or  over  15  inches  in  width,  whether  or 
not  drilled  or  treated: 

[Softwood  lumber  and  siding,  drilled,  or  pres- 
sure  treated   with   creosote    or   other   wood 
preservative,    or    both,    but    not    otherwise 
treated] 
[Hardwood,     edge-glued     or     end-glued,     not 

drilled  or  treated] 
Other     

Hardboard,  whether  or  not  face  finished: 

[Not  face  finished;    and   oil   treated,   whether 
or  not  regarded  as  tempered,  but  not  other- 
wise face  finished] 
Other    

Building  boards  not  specially  provided  for,  whether 
or  not  face  finished : 

[Laminated  boards  bonded  in  whole  or  in  part, 

or  impregnated,  with  synthetic  resins] 
Other    boards    of    vegetable    fibers     (including 
wood  fibers)    

Crepe  paper,  including  paper  creped  or  partly 
creped  in  any  manner: 

[Creped    as    a    secondary    converting    process 

after  paper  has  been  made] 
Other     


Iron  compounds: 

[Sulfide  (pyrites)] 

[Sulfate  (ferrous)  (copperas)] 

Other  


Rates  of  duty,  effective   January   1,  — 


1966 


1967  » 


Nickel  compounds: 
[Chloride] 
[Oxide] 
[Sulfate] 
Other    


Selenium  compounds: 
[Dioxide] 
[Salts] 
Other    


Stone  chips  and  spalls,  and  stone,  crushed  (other- 
wise than  merely  to  facilitate  shipment  to  the 
United  States)   or  ground: 

Limestone   


9% 
ad  val. 


28% 
ad  val. 


4% 
ad  val. 


1.35<J 
lb.+3% 
ad  val. 


9% 
ad  val. 


9% 
ad  val. 


9% 
ad  val. 


18tf 

short 

ton 


8% 
ad  val. 


26% 
ad  val. 


4% 
ad  val. 


1.2<f 

lb. +3% 
ad  val. 


8% 
ad  val. 


8% 
ad  val. 


8% 
ad  val. 


16<f 

short 

ton 


1968  ] 


7% 
ad  val. 


24% 
ad  val. 


3% 
ad  val. 


1.05(« 
lb. +  3% 
ad  val. 


7% 
ad  val. 


7% 
ad  val. 


7% 
ad  val. 


14<f 

short 

ton 


1969' 


6% 

ad  val. 


22% 
ad  val. 


3% 
ad  val. 


0.9<f 

lb.+2% 
ad  val. 


6% 
ad  val. 


6% 
ad  val. 


6% 
ad  val. 


12<J 

short 

ton 


1970  1 


5% 
ad  val. 


20% 
ad  val. 


2.5% 
ad  val. 


0.75<J 
lb.+2% 
ad  val. 


5% 
ad  val. 


5% 
ad  val. 


5% 
ad  val. 


10* 

short 

ton 
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607.50 


607.51 


646.92 


652.98 
660.10 


660.22 
661.20 


668.04 


680.22 


Ferroalloys: 
Ferrosilicon : 

Containing  over  8  percent  but  not  over  60  per- 
cent by  weight  of  silicon 


Containing  over  60  percent  but  not  over  80  per- 
cent by  weight  of  silicon   


Locks  and  padlocks    (whether  key,  combination,  or 
electrically    operated),    luggage    frames    incor- 
porating   locks,    all    the    foregoing,    and    parts 
thereof,  of  base  metal;  lock  keys: 
^Padlocks] 
Cabinet  locks] 
.Luggage  locks,  and  parts  thereof,  and  luggage 

frames   incorporating   locks] 
Other    

Hangars  and  other  buildings,  bridges,  bridge  sec- 
tions, lock-gates,  towers,  lattice  masts,  roofs, 
roofing  frameworks,  door  and  window  frames, 
shutters,  balustrades,  columns,  pillars,  and  posts, 
and  other  structures  and  parts  of  structures,  all 
the  foregoing  of  base  metal: 
[Of  iron  or  steel:] 

[Door  and  window  frames] 
[Columns,  pillars,  posts,  beams,  girders,  and 
similar  structural  units] 
Other     

Steam  and  other  vapor  generating  boilers  (except 
central  heating  hot  water  boilers  capable  also  of 
producing  low  pressure  steam),  and  parts  thereof 

Producer  gas  and  water  gas  generators,  with  or 
without  purifiers;  acetylene  gas  generators 
(water  process)  and  other  gas  generators,  with 
or  without  purifiers;  all  the  foregoing  and  parts 
thereof : 

[Apparatus    for    the    generation    of    acetylene 

gas  from  calcium  carbide,  and  parts  thereof] 

Other       

Air-conditioning  machines,  comprising  a  motor- 
driven  fan  and  elements  for  changing  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  air,  and  parts  thereof 

Parts  of  the  foregoing  machines  [i.e.,  machines  for 

making    cellulosic    pulp,    paper,    or    paperboard; 

machines  for  processing  or  finishing  pulp,  paper, 

or  paperboard,  or  making  them  up  into  articles] : 

Bed  plates,  roll  bars,  and  other  stock-treating 

parts  for  pulp  or  paper  machines   

Taps,  cocks,  valves,  and  similar  devices,  however 
operated,  used  to  control  the  flow  of  liquids, 
gases,  or  solids,  all  the  foregoing  and  parts 
thereof : 

Hand-operated   and  check,   and  parts   thereof: 
[Of  copper] 
Other   

Gear  boxes  and  other  speed  changers  with  fixed, 
multiple,  or  variable  ratios;  pulleys,  pillow  blocks, 
and  shaft  couplings;  torque  converters;  chain 
sprockets;  clutches;  and  universal  joints;  all  the 
foregoing  (except  parts  of  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural machinery  and  implements  provided  for 
in  item  666.00  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles,  air- 
craft, and  bicycles)  and  parts  thereof: 


0.76(f 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 

0.92tf 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 


18% 
ad  val. 


17% 
ad  val. 


13% 
ad  val. 


13% 
ad  val. 


11% 
ad  val. 


12% 
ad  val. 


20% 
ad  val. 


0.72tf 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 

0.84<K 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 


17% 
ad  val. 


15% 
ad  val. 


13% 
ad  val. 


13% 
ad  val. 


11% 
ad  val. 


11% 
ad  val. 


18% 
ad  val. 


0.68<f 

lb.  on 

silicon 

content 

0.76<t 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 


17% 
ad  val. 


13% 
ad  val. 


12% 
ad  val. 


12% 
ad  val. 


10% 
ad  val. 


10% 
ad  val. 


16% 
ad  val. 


0.64(f 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 

0.68(f 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 


16% 
ad  val. 


11% 
ad  val. 


12% 
ad  val. 


12% 
ad  val. 


10% 
ad  val. 


8% 
ad  val. 


13% 
ad  val. 


0.6* 
lb.  on 
silicon 
content 
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680.50 


680.54 


685.42 ' 
692.60 


694.60 
734.20 


Pulleys,    pillow    blocks,    shaft    couplings,    and 
parts  thereof    

Chain  sprockets,  clutches,  universal  joints,  and 
parts  thereof   

Radiotelegraphic   and    radiotelephonic   transmission 
and  reception  apparatus;   radiobroadcasting  and 
television  transmission  and  reception  apparatus, 
and   television  cameras;   record   players,   phono- 
graphs,  tape   recorders,   dictation   recording  and 
transcribing  machines,  record  ohangers,  and  tone 
arms;  all  of  the  foregoing,  and  any  combination 
thereof,  whether  or  not  incorporating   clocks  or 
other  timing  apparatus,  and  parts  thereof: 
[Television  cameras,  and  parts  thereof] 
[Radiotelegraphic    and    radiotelephonic    trans- 
mission and  reception  apparatus;  radiobroad- 
casting and  television   transmission  and  re- 
ception apparatus,  and  parts  thereof] 
[Radio-phonograph  combinations] 
[Record  players,  phonographs,  record  changers, 
turntables,  and  tone  arms,  and  parts  of  the 
foregoing] 
[Tape    recorders   and   dictation   recording   and 

transcribing  machines,  and   parts  thereof] 
Other:  ' 

Radio-television-phonograph  combinations 

Vehicles     (including    trailers),    not    self-propelled, 
not  specially  provided  for,  and  parts  thereof  .  .  . 

Aircraft  and  spacecraft,  and  parts  thereof: 
Balloons  and  airships] 
gliders] 

Kites,  and  parts  thereof] 
Airplanes] 
Spacecraft] 
Other  parts    


Game  machines,  including  coin  or  disc  operated 
game  machines  and  including  games  having  me- 
chanical controls  for  manipulating  the  action, 
and  parts  thereof  


17% 
ad  val. 

15% 
ad  val. 

13% 
ad  val. 

17% 
ad  val. 

15% 
ad  val. 

13% 
ad  val. 

14% 
ad  val. 

13% 
ad  val. 

12% 
ad  val. 

14% 
ad  val. 

13% 
ad  val. 

11% 
ad  val. 

9% 
ad  val. 

9% 
ad  val. 

8% 
ad  val. 

11% 
ad  val. 

10% 
ad  val. 

10% 
ad  val. 

11% 

ad  val. 

11% 
ad  val. 


11% 
ad  val. 

10% 
ad  val. 


8% 
ad  val. 


9% 
ad  val. 


9.5% 
ad  val. 

9.5% 
ad  val. 


10% 
ad  val. 

8% 
ad  val. 


7.5% 
ad  val. 


9% 
ad  val. 


'Existing  TSUS  item   685.50. 

8  New  item  carved  out  of  existing  TSUS  item  685.50. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
with  annex,  as  amended.  Done  at  New  York  Octo- 
ber 26,  1956.  Entered  into  force  July  29,  1957. 
TIAS  3873,  5284. 

Acceptance    deposited:    Jamaica,     December     29, 
1965. 

Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  cer- 
tain rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by 
air  signed  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat. 
3000).    Done  at  The  Hague  September  28,  1955. 


Entered  into  force  August  1,  1963. ' 

Adherence    deposited:     Cuba,    August    30,    1965. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters, New  York,  September  28  through  No- 
vember 30,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December  27, 
1963.    TIAS  5505. 

Accession     deposited:      Czechoslovakia     (with     a 
statement) ,  November  2,  1965. 

Diplomatic   Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.  Done  at 
Vienna  April  18,  1961.  Entered  into  force  April 
24,  1964.  • 

Ratification  deposited:   Venezuela    (with  reserva- 
tion), March  16,  1965. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Safety   at  Sea 

International  regulations  for  preventing  collisions 
at  sea.  Approved  by  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London,  May  17- 
June  17,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  1, 
1965.  TIAS  B813. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nigeria,  November  30,  1965. 

Satellite   Communications   System 

Agreement  establishing  interim  arrangements  for  a 

global  commercial  communications  satellite  system. 

Done   at  Washington    August   20,   1964.     Entered 

into  force  August  20,  1964.    TIAS  5646. 

Accession    deposited:    Venezuela,    December    30, 
1965. 
Special  agreement.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 

1964.    Entered  into  force  August  20,  1964.  TIAS 

5646. 

Signature:  Ministry  of  Communications  of  Vene- 
zuela, December  30,  1965. 

Sugar 

Protocol  for  the  further  prolongation  of  the  inter- 
national sugar  agreement  of  1958  (TIAS  4389). 
Open  for  signature  at  London  November  1 
through  December  23,  1965.  * 

Signatures:  Colombia,  November  22,  1965;  El  Sal- 
vador, November  26,  1965;  Peru,  November  1, 
1965;  United  States,  December  23,  1965. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with 
six  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1961.  TIAS  4892. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  November  3,  1965. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  schedule  of 
whaling  regulations.  Done  at  Washington  De- 
cember 2,  1946.  Entered  into  force  November 
10,  1948.    TIAS  1849. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:  Brazil,  December  29, 
1965,  effective  June  30,  1966. 

Wheat 

Protocol  for  the  extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signature  at 
Washington  March  22  through  April  23,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1965,  for  part  I  and 
parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1965,  for  part  II. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mexico,  December  29,  1965. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  December  30,  1965. 


BILATERAL 


Australia 

Agreement  amending  tracking  station  agreement  of 
February  26,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4435,  5291, 
5447,  5763),  to  provide  for  an  additional  facility 
at  Cooby  Creek,  Darling  Downs,  near  Toowoomba. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  De- 


'  Not  in  force. 


cember  7,  1965.    Entered  into  force   December  7, 
1965. 

Canada 

Agreement  concerning  the  establishment,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  certain  ground-to-air  com- 
munications facilities  in  northern  Canada,  with 
annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa 
December  1,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December 
1,  1965. 

Ethiopia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454; 
7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  December  14,  1965.  En- 
tered into  force  December  14,  1965. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  September  30,  1964,  as  amended 
(TIAS  5669,  5729,  5793,  5846,  5875,  5895).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  Delhi  Decem- 
ber 10,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December  10, 
1965. 

Italy 

Agreement  relating  to  United  States  Government 
liability  during  operation  of  NS  Savannah  by  a 
private  company.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Rome  December  16,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
December  16,  1965. 

Netherlands 

Convention  modifying  and  supplementing  the  con- 
vention of  April  29,  1948,  as  amended  (TIAS 
1855,  3366,  3367,  and  5665),  for  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
and  certain  other  taxes.  Signed  at  Washington 
December  30,  1965.  Enters  into  force  upon  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  12 
and  June  7,  1948  (TIAS  1767),  for  the  exchange 
of  official  publications.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  December  2  and  20,  1965.  Entered 
into  force  December  20,  1965. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  with  appendix.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  30,  1965.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  entry  into  force. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  August  27 
and  September  1,  1954  (TIAS  3086),  relating  to 
investment  guaranties.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Bangkok  December  22,  1965.  Entered 
into  force  December  22,  1965. 
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12/27 

12/27 

12/27 

12/28 

12/28 

12/29 

12/29 

12/30 

12/30 
12/30 


Tokyo  schedule  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  party. 

Manila  schedule  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  and  party. 

U.S.-Zambia  joint  communique 
on  Rhodesian  situation. 

Entry  into  force  of  income  tax 
protocol  with  Germany. 
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dent Humphrey  and  party. 
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Income  tax  convention  with  Hon- 
duras continues  in  force. 

Supplementary  income  tax  con- 
vention  with  Netherlands. 

Rusk :  interview  on  Canadian  TV. 

Seoul  schedule  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  party. 
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Vice  President  Humphrey  Returns  From  Far  East  Mission 


Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  on  January  3 
from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East  during  which  Mr. 
Humphrey  represented  President  Johnson  at 
the  inaugural  ceremonies  at  Manila  on  De- 
cember 30  for  Philippine  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos.  They  also  visited  at  Tokyo  De- 
cember 28-29,  at  Taipei  January  1,  and  at 
Seoul  January  1-2.  Following  are  remarks 
made  by  the  Vice  President  at  the  White 
House  on  January  3  after  he  had  reported  to 
the  President,  together  with  the  text  of  an 
outline  of  the  U.S.  position  on  Viet-Nam 
which  he  made  available  to  the  press. 


REMARKS   BY   THE  VICE   PRESIDENT 

I  have  just  reported  to  the  President  on 
the  mission  he  assigned  me.  We  have  re- 
turned from  the  inauguration  of  the  sixth 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos.  I  also  visited  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  Korea,  where  I  had  frank,  con- 
structive, and  encouraging  talks  with  their 
leaders. 


I  reported  to  the  President  that  the  future 
in  Asia  is  full  of  hope. 

There  are  new  leaders  in  Asia,  intelligent, 
competent,  and  realistic. 

At  the  same  time,  we  found  everywhere 
a  growing  spirit  of  national  independence 
and,  perhaps  more  important,  a  growing 
understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
free  nations  of  Asia,  a  new  determination  to 
find  ways  to  plan  and  work  together  for 
regional  economic  development  and  for  their 
mutual  security. 

We  found  in  Japan  a  representative  gov- 
ernment that  is  ever  stronger  and  an  eco- 
nomic growth  that  is  almost  startling  in  its 
vitality. 

In  the  Philippines  strong  new  leadership 
— determined  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
Filipinos — is  also  taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
world  that  can  only  bode  well  for  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  Taiwan  the  Republic  of  China  has  given 
other  developing  nations  an  extraordinary 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
wise  and  prudent  use  of  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 
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And  in  Korea  I  found  a  new  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  optimism,  determination  and 
competence.  The  alliance  between  our  two 
countries  has  never  been  stronger. 

There  is  a  unanimity  among  the  leaders 
of  these  four  nations  that  the  course  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  pursuing  in  the  search 
for  an  honorable  and  just  settlement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  both  wise  and  needed. 

I  found  friendship,  understanding,  courage 
— but  most  of  all  I  found  agreement  with 
our  objectives,  the  aims  of  peace  and  of 
building  a  new  quality  of  human  life. 

The  United  States  is  interested  in  Asia — 
not  solely  because  we  oppose  the  aggressive 
and  brutal  thrust  of  communism  in  that  area, 
but  mainly  because  it  is  impossible  to  talk 
about  the  future  of  man  on  earth  without 
giving  full  weight  to  the  hopes  and  needs  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

The  essential  question  of  our  generation 
is,  as  President  Johnson  has  put  it,  how  to 
make  this  planet  safe  and  fit  for  mankind. 

And  finally,  I  told  the  President,  I  come 
home  heartened  by  the  warmth  of  affection 
in  which  the  people  in  these  countries  hold 
the  United  States  and  the  American  people. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  are  glad  to  be  home. 
There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  as  I  told  the 
President,  we  are  ready  to  be  about  it. 


outline  of  u.s.  position  on  viet-nam 

The  Heart  of  the  Matter  in  Viet  Nam 

I.  The  Fact  of  Aggression 

The  simple  fact  is  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  trained  and  armed  men,  including  units 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army,  have 
been  sent  by  Hanoi  into  South  Viet  Nam  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  Hanoi's  will  on 
South  Viet  Nam  by  force.  It  is  this  external 
aggression  which  is  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  combat  forces.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  the  early  summer  of  1965  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  South 
Viet  Nam  reached  the  number  of  those  which 
have  been  infiltrated  by  Hanoi.  If  this  ag- 
gression  from  the   outside   were   removed, 


U.S.  combat  forces  would  not  be  needed. 

II.  The  U.S.  Commitment 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  and  direct 
commitment  to  the  security  of  South  Viet 
Nam  against  external  attack.  This  commit- 
ment is  based  upon  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  Viet 
Nam,  upon  the  SEATO  Treaty  (whose  obli- 
gations are  both  joint  and  several),  upon 
annual  actions  by  the  Congress  in  providing 
aid  to  South  Viet  Nam,  upon  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  such  Congressional  action  as 
the  August  1964  resolution,1  and  upon  the 
solemn  declarations  of  three  U.S.  Presidents. 
At  stake  is  not  just  South  Viet  Nam,  nor 
even  Southeast  Asia:  there  is  also  at  stake 
the  integrity  of  a  U.S.  commitment  and  the 
importance  of  that  commitment  to  the  peace 
right  around  the  globe. 

III.  Initiatives  for  Peace 

A.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  initiative 
which  has  been  taken  by  Hanoi  during  the 
past  five  years  to  seek  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Reports  of  "peace  feelers"  have  to  do 
with  initiatives  by  third  parties.  Hanoi  has 
denied  that  it  has  ever  made  any  "peace 
feelers."  We  ourselves  know  of  none.  During 
1965  Hanoi  has  consistently  insisted  that  its 
four  points  must  be  accepted  as  the  sole 
basis  for  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  The  third  of 
these  four  points  would  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  program  of  the  liberation  front 
upon  South  Viet  Nam,  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  wanted  it  or  not. 

B.  The  initiatives  for  peace  undertaken 
by  our  side,  and  by  many  other  govern- 
ments, would  be  hard  to  count.  They  began 
with  President  Kennedy's  talk  with  Premier 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna  in  June  1961  and 
have  not  ceased.  The  publicly  known  initia- 
tives have  been  multiplied  many  times  by 
private  initiatives  not  yet  disclosed.  On  the 
public  record,  however,  are  the  following 
instances: 

1.  Kennedy-Khrushchev  talks  in  June 
1961; 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1964,  p.  268. 
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2.  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos; 

3.  U.S.  reference  of  Gulf  of  Tonkin  matter 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  August  1964 ; 

4.  The  Polish  proposal  to  convene  the  two 
Co-Chairmen  and  the  three  members  of  the 
ICC  (India,  Canada  and  Poland)  to  take  up 
the  question  of  Laos; 

5.  The  call  of  17  non-aligned  nations  for 
negotiations  without  preconditions; 

6.  Attempts  by  U  Thant  to  visit  Hanoi 
and  Peiping; 

7.  President  Johnson's  call  for  uncondi- 
tional discussions; 

8.  The  British  Commonwealth  Committee 
on  Viet  Nam; 

9.  Attempted  or  actual  visits  by  Patrick 
Gordon  Walker,  Mr.  Davies  (MP),  and 
Ghanaian  Delegation. 

IV.    U.S.    Contributions   to    the   Basket   of 
Peace 2 

The  following  statements  are  on  the  public 
record  about  elements  which  the  U.S.  be- 
lieves can  go  into  peace  in  Southeast  Asia: 

1.  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and 
1962  are  an  adequate  basis  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia; 

2.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on 
Southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part  thereof; 

3.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  with- 
out preconditions"  as  the  17  nations  put  it; 

4.  We  would  welcome  unconditional  dis- 
cussions as  President  Johnson  put  it; 

5.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  could  be  the 
first  order  of  business  at  a  conference  or 
could  be  the  subject  of  preliminary  discus- 
sions ; 

6.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  discussed 
along  with  other  points  which  others  might 
wish  to  propose; 

7.  We  want  no  U.S.  bases  in  Southeast 
Asia; 

8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops 
in  South  Viet  Nam  after  peace  is  assured ; 

9.  We  support  free  elections  in  South  Viet 


'  The  following  covering  statement  and  the  14 
numbered  paragraphs  were  released  separately  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  Jan.  7  (press  release 
4)  under  the  heading  "United  States  Official  Posi- 
tion on  Viet-Nam." 


Nam  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choice; 

10.  The  question  of  reunification  of  Viet 
Nam  should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese through  their  own  free  decision ; 

11.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  can 
be  non-aligned  or  neutral  if  that  be  their 
option ; 

12.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Southeast  Asia  than  in  war.  If  there  is  peace, 
North  Viet  Nam  could  participate  in  a 
regional  effort  to  which  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  at  least  one  billion 
dollars; 

13.  The  President  has  said3  "The  Viet 
Cong  would  not  have  difficulty  being  repre- 
sented and  having  their  views  represented 
if  for  a  moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted 
to  cease  aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  an  insurmountable  problem." 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
that  we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint  or 
suggestion  from  the  other  side  as  to  what 
they  would  do  if  the  bombing  stopped. 

In  other  words,  we  have  put  everything 
into  the  basket  of  peace  except  the  surrender 
of  South  Viet  Nam. 

January  3,  1966 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Salt  Lake  City 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
January  7  (press  release  1)  that  a  foreign 
policy  conference  will  be  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City  on  February  9,  cosponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  the  Utah  State  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Eighteen  other  State  and 
community  organizations  in  the  West  are 
cooperating  in  the  conference.  Invitations 
will  be  extended  to  organizational  leaders 
and  to  members  of  the  press,   radio,   and 


1  At  a  press  conference  on  July  28,  1965. 
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television  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring 
together  citizen  leaders  and  news  media 
representatives  with  Government  officials 
responsible  for  formulating  and  carrying 
out  foreign  policy. 

Officials  participating  in  the  conference 
will  be  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs;  Robert  W. 
Barnett,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Economic  Affairs; 
Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs; 
Richard  W.  Reuter,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Food  for  Peace) ;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  M.  Hubbard,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs;  and 
Ambassador  Robert  McClintock,  State  De- 
partment adviser,  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port, R.I. 


U.S.  Peace  Efforts  Reported 
to  Members  of  U.N. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  U.S. 
Representative  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  U.N. 
Secretary-General  U  Thant. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  4781 

January  4,  1966 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  My  Gov- 
ernment has  during  the  past  two  weeks 
been  taking  a  number  of  steps  in  pursuit  of 
peace  which  flow  in  part  from  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  of 
which  we  are  most  mindful,  and  in  part  from 
the  appeals  which  His  Holiness  the  Pope  and 
you  addressed  just  before  Christmas  to  us 
and  to  others.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  you,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
communicated  to  you  privately,  and  to  all 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
know  more  precisely  what  we  have  done, 
and  what  we  have  in  mind. 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  already 
responded  in  terms  which  go  somewhat  be- 
yond the  appeals  earlier  addressed  to  us. 
President  Johnson  dispatched  messages,  and 


in  several  cases  personal  representatives,  to 
His  Holiness  the  Pope,  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Chiefs  of  State  or  Heads 
of  Government,  reaffirming  our  desire 
promptly  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  move  that  conflict  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table.  In  this  connec- 
tion, our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  not 
been  resumed  since  the  Christmas  truce. 

Among  the  points  made  in  our  messages 
conveyed  to  a  number  of  Governments  are 
the  following :  That  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared for  discussions  or  negotiations  without 
any  prior  conditions  whatsoever  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and 
1962,  that  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  hostil- 
ities could  be  envisaged  and  that  a  cease-fire 
might  be  the  first  order  of  business  in  any 
discussions  or  negotiations,  that  the  United 
States  remains  prepared  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  South 
Vietnam  is  in  a  position  to  determine  its  own 
future  without  external  interference,  that 
the  United  States  desires  no  continuing 
military  presence  or  bases  in  Vietnam,  that 
the  future  political  structure  in  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  determined  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  themselves  through  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  that  the  question  of 
the  reunification  of  the  two  Vietnams  should 
be  decided  by  the  free  decision  of  their  two 
peoples. 

I  should  appreciate  it  if  this  letter  could 
be  communicated  to  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  Security  Council  docu- 
ment.1 I  should  urge  them  in  examining  it 
to  recall  President  Johnson's  letter  of  28 
July  1965  to  the  Secretary  General 2  in 
which  the  President  invited  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  use  their  influence  to  bring  about 
unconditional  discussions,  and  my  letter  of 
31  [30]  July,  1965  (Document  S/6575)3  to 
the   President   of   the   Security   Council   in 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/7067. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1965,  p.  275. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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which  I  said,  inter  alia,  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to 
collaborate  unconditionally  with  members  of 
the  Security  Council  in  the  search  for  an 
acceptable  formula  to  restore  peace  and 
security  to  that  area  of  the  world.  I  should 
hope  that  on  the  present  occasion  also  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  all  States  would 
give  even  more  earnest  thought  to  what 
they  might  do  to  help  achieve  these  ends. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Art  h  uk  J.  Goldberg 


U.S.,  Mexico  Announce  Proposals 
on  Rio  Grande  Salinity  Problem 

White  House  press  release    (Austin.  Texas)    dated  December  29, 
for  release  December  30 

President  Johnson  joined  with  President 
[Gustavo]  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  on  Decem- 
ber 30  in  announcing  recommendations  made 
by  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  for  a  proposed  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  for 
solution  of  the  salinity  problem  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande.  The  problem  is  caused  by  the 
discharge  of  the  highly  saline  drainage  of  a 
Mexican  irrigation  project  from  El  Morillo 
drain  into  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  cities  of 
Mission,  Texas,  and  Reynosa,  Tamaulipas. 
The  drainage  at  times  causes  the  waters  of 
this  international  river  to  become  so  saline 
that  their  use  for  irrigation  threatens  se- 
rious damage  to  crops  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico. 

To  solve  the  problem,  the  International 
Commission  recommends  that  a  canal  or 
drain  be  constructed  through  Mexican  terri- 
tory to  convey  practically  all  El  Morillo  drain 
waters  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  so  that 
they  would  not  enter  the  river.  The  waters 
would  be  diverted  from  the  drain  by  means 
of  a  gated  control  structure  and  then  flow 
by  canal  or  drain  southeasterly  for  a  total 


distance  of  about  23  miles  to  discharge  into 
existing  waterways,  finally  emptying  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  would  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  facilities  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission.  The  United  States  would 
share  equally  with  Mexico  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, estimated  at  about  $1,200,000,  as 
well  as  in  the  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Early  next  year  President  Johnson  will  ask 
the  Congress  to  authorize  collaboration  with 
Mexico  in  the  proposed  project.  As  soon  as 
this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  International 
Commission  is  expected  to  conclude  an 
agreement  for  construction  of  the  necessary 
works.  They  would  probably  be  placed  in 
operation  during  1967. 


Matthew  Welsh  Chairs  U.S.  Section 
of  International  Joint  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
January  7  (press  release  2)  that  Matthew 
E.  Welsh,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  was  sworn  in  on  that  day  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  has 
jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  use,  ob- 
struction, or  diversion  of  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
waters  flowing  from  boundary  waters;  and 
waters  at  a  level  lower  than  the  boundary  in 
rivers  flowing  across  the  boundary. 


Correction 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  incorrect  identification  in  the  is- 
sue of  January  3,  1966,  p.  4.  The  Foreign  Sec- 
retary of  Pakistan  is  Aziz  Ahmed;  Zulfikar 
Ali  Bhutto  is  the  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister. 
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The  Immigration  Act  of  1965 


by  James  J.  Hines 

General  Counsel  of  the  Visa  Office  1 


I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  you  this  morning  and  to  discuss  the 
role  of  the  Visa  Office  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
sular Service  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  October  3,  1965. 

Long  before  the  dramatic  signing  of  H.R. 
2580  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  that  beau- 
tiful Sunday  afternoon  in  October,2  the 
Visa  Office  was  in  constant  communication 
with  our  200  immigrant  visa  issuing  posts 
abroad,  keeping  them  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Congress.  The  consuls  in  the 
field  were  well  aware  of  the  contents  of 
H.R.  2580  by  the  time  the  President  affixed 
his  signature  on  October  3.  The  duty  of  the 
Visa  Office  to  instruct  and  advise  the  con- 
sular service  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
new  law  is  a  continuing  process,  and  it  will 
carry  on  for  many  months  to  come.  The 
Department  in  my  opinion  has  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  Public  Law  89-236  in  a 
very  responsible  and  creditable  manner. 

One  of  our  major  responsibilities  under 
the  new  law,  as  in  the  past,  is  that  of  con- 
trolling the  distribution  of  quota  numbers. 
The  process  has  not  been  substantially 
changed,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  task  are 
more  expansive.  Any  discussion  of  the 
quota-control  process  may  seem  unduly  in- 
volved and  technical,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
public  interest   in   the   mechanics   of   quota 


_-  J  Address  made  before  the  American  Immigration 
and  Citizenship  Conference  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
Dec.  7. 

'  For  remarks  made  by  President  Johnson  on  sign- 
ing the  bill,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  25,  1965,  p.  660. 


control.  There  certainly  are  some  miscon- 
ceptions about  where  the  quota-control  func- 
tion is  centered. 

Actually,  the  determination  is  made  by 
the  quota-control  unit  in  the  Visa  Office  of 
the  Department  of  State,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports received  monthly  from  some  200  visa 
issuing  offices  throughout  the  world.  These 
reports  reflect  the  qualified  demand  for  visas 
within  each  of  the  preference  categories  as 
well  as  within  the  nonpreference  category. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  reports  that  the 
requested  numbers  are  allocated,  subject  of 
course  to  the  availability  of  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  the  demand  and  subject  to  the 
statutory  ceilings. 

Heretofore,  intending  immigrants  have 
competed  for  the  limited  supply  of  quota 
numbers  within  their  respective  national 
quotas.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  fourth- 
preference  Greek  or  Spanish  registrants 
how  many  fourth-preference  Italians  were 
on  the  waiting  list.  They  were  not  competi- 
tors prior  to  December  1,  but  they  are 
today. 

The  competition  for  the  55,000  visa  num- 
bers constituting  the  immigration  pool  for 
this  fiscal  year  is  now  worldwide.  These 
numbers  will  be  allotted  to  qualified  prefer- 
ence immigrants,  without  regard  to  country 
of  birth,  strictly  in  the  order  in  which  the 
approved  petition  was  filed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  in  the  order  in  which  the 
immigrants  otherwise  qualify  for  a  visa, 
provided  they  cannot  promptly  obtain  an 
immigrant  visa  under  the  national  quota  to 
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which  they  would  normally  be  chargeable. 

In  other  words,  the  filing  date  of  the 
petition  is  not  necessarily  controlling.  The 
consul  does  not  request  a  visa  number  until 
the  alien  has  qualified  in  all  respects,  and 
this  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how 
promptly  he  assembles  the  supporting  doc- 
uments and  forwards  them  to  the  consul. 

During  the  remaining  7  months  of  this 
fiscal  year,  we  will  have  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  all  qualified  demand  in  the  first 
four  preferences,  and  this  being  so,  priority 
dates  will  not  be  too  important.  But  they 
will  be  important  so  far  as  concerns  fifth 
preference,  where  we  anticipate  a  qualified 
demand  in  excess  of  the  available  numbers. 
Some  adjustments  have  had  to  be  made  in 
order  to  make  numbers  available  for  the 
sixth  preference  (labor  in  short  supply)  and 
the  seventh  preference  (refugees).  Other- 
wise, the  first  five  preferences  might  pre- 
empt all  available  numbers. 

This  will  not  happen  after  July  1,  1968, 
when  the  maximum  authorization  of  170,- 
000  numbers  could  as  a  practical  matter  be 
fully  utilized.  But  as  for  this  fiscal  year,  we 
are  limited  by  the  55,000  numbers  in  the 
pool  plus  the  numbers  which  will  be  made 
available  from  the  national  quotas,  and  the 
latter  allotments  have  normally  not  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  in  any  one  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  may  not  exceed  150,000  visa 
numbers  for  this  year,  and  yet  the  prefer- 
ence ceilings  are  geared  to  the  higher  figure 
of  170,000.  This  explains  why  we  have  had 
to  be  realistic  and  have  reserved  a  portion 
of  the  numbers  for  the  sixth  and  seventh 
preferences. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  United  States  con- 
sul abroad,  his  duties  certainly  are  not 
diminished  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
89-236,  although  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  restriction,  he  is  re- 
lieved of  the  task  of  determining  the  ances- 
try of  intending  immigrants  in  order  to 
charge  them  to  the  proper  Asian  quota.  The 
consul  is  assuming  new  duties  in  connection 
with  the  more  restrictive  labor  safeguard, 
which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those 
provisions  phasing  out  the  national-origins 


quotas,  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
new  law. 

How  much  additional  workload  will  de- 
volve upon  the  consul  by  reason  of  the  pub- 
lished lists  of  skills  and  occupations  in  short 
supply  or  oversupply  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  could  be  very  substantial.  If  the  alien's 
particular  skill  or  occupation  appears  on  the 
short-supply  list  as  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  this  will  constitute  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  certification  and  relieve 
the  applicant  of  the  necessity  of  securing  an 
individual  clearance.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  Labor's  short-supply  list  does  not  in- 
clude the  applicant's  profession  or  occupa- 
tion, or  where  the  applicant  does  not  clearly 
qualify  in  any  profession  or  occupation  on 
the  short-supply  list,  the  responsibility  for 
further  action  will  revert  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  In  the  circumstances,  the  consul 
will  suggest  that  the  applicant  seek  an  indi- 
vidual clearance,  or  he  may  request  an  ad- 
visory opinion  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  the  question  of  the  alien's  qualifications. 

The  Department  of  State  will,  of  course, 
cooperate  fully  to  minimize  the  number  of 
individual  clearances,  but  the  consul's  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  not  changed  by 
the  new  law,  that  is,  to  examine  visa  appli- 
cants in  relation  to  grounds  of  ineligibility 
such  as  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude, 
moral  character,  public  charge,  fraud,  draft 
evasion,  and  security.  Responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  labor  safeguard  is  en- 
trusted solely  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Meaning  of  Term  "Labor" 

In  the  visa  regulations  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  November 
30,  1965  (22  CFR  42.91  (a)  (14) ),  we  used 
the  expression  "gainful  employment"  in 
implementing  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the 
act,  whereas  the  statute  refers  to  "aliens 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor."  Obviously,  the  executive  branch  can- 
not expand  the  meaning  of  the  statutory 
language.  The  more  general  words  "gainful 
employment"  merely  serve  the  purpose  of 
indicating    a    broad    interpretation    of    the 
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term  "labor."  When  we  consider  that  mem- 
bers of  the  professions,  as  well  as  the  arts 
and  sciences,  are  made  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  certification  under  section 
212(a)  (14),  it  seems  quite  apparent  that 
the  legislative  purpose  was  to  give  the  term 
"labor"  a  rather  broad  meaning. 

In  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  September  20,  1963,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  airplane  pilots  and  flight 
engineers  perform  "labor"  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  it  was  observed 
that  not  every  occupation  involves  "labor." 
I  quote  from  that  opinion:  "No  one  would 
suggest  that  the  work  of  a  college  professor, 
concert  pianist,  doctor,  consulting  engineer, 
or  corporate  officer,  for  example,  could 
fairly  be  described  as  labor."  Nonetheless,  I 
think  that  the  labor  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-236  override  any  such  limited 
meaning  of  the  term  "labor"  as  expressed 
in  the  1963  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Since  the  third-preference  profession- 
als, artists,  and  scientists  are  subject  to  the 
labor  certification,  we  could  hardly  contend 
that  the  same  individuals  are  not  coming 
here  to  perform  labor  when  they  apply  for  a 
visa  as  a  Western  Hemisphere  "special  im- 
migrant" or  as  a  nonpreference  immigrant. 

Labor   Safeguard   Provision 

The  language  of  the  new  immigration 
law,  if  read  literally,  would  subject  every 
nonpreference  immigrant  and  every  West- 
ern Hemisphere  "special  immigrant"  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  certification  regard- 
less of  whether  he  or  she  would  be  employed 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  indebted  to 
Senator  [Edward]  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts for  what  I  consider  the  most  helpful 
legislative  history  of  the  entire  debate  on 
H.R.  2580.  In  his  opening  statement,  he 
explained  the  new  labor  safeguard  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  included  in  this 
bill  to  further  protect  our  labor  force  during  periods 
of  high  unemployment.  But  it  was  included  with  the 
intent  that  it  be  meaningful  only  where  it  has 
some  meaning.  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  act  which 
is   amended   here   relates   only   to   those   aliens   who 


come  here  for  the  purpose  of  performing  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor.  Hence  one  would  not  expect  a  non- 
preference  housewife  to  be  forced  to  seek  a  specific 
case  clearance  from  the  Secretary. 

Also  the  amended  section  212(a)  (14)  ex- 
pressly subjects  third-  and  sixth-preference 
immigrants  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
certification.  I  have  difficulty  understand- 
ing why  this  was  necessary. 

The  fact  is  that  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence petitions  are  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  consultation  if  it  is  not  to  determine 
possible  displacement  of  American  workers 
and  adverse  effect  on  American  wages  and 
working  conditions?  Furthermore,  a  sixth- 
preference  petition  cannot  be  approved  ex- 
cept for  labor  in  short  supply,  and  yet  the 
regulations  will  require  the  prospective 
employer  (sixth  preference)  first  to  apply 
for  the  certification  and  then,  if  he  obtains 
it,  file  a  petition  with  the  Immigration 
Service. 

The  only  purpose  thus  served  by  the  first 
step  is  to  determine  adverse  effect,  a  fact 
which  could  be  ascertained  in  the  process  of 
approving  the  petition.  In  third-preference 
cases,  I  understand  that  Labor's  certifica- 
tion and  the  approval  of  the  petition  will  be 
handled  in  a  single  action.  In  other  words, 
the  procedures  are  more  involved  for  em- 
ployers who  desire  to  import  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor  in  short  supply,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  labor  safeguard  is  rendered 
even  more  restrictive  by  administrative  ac- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  make  an  observation  as  regards 
present  thinking  on  the  matter  of  prear- 
ranged employment  in  the  cases  of  non- 
preference  immigrants  and  Western  Hemi- 
sphere "special  immigrants."  The  newly 
published  regulations  clearly  imply  that  a 
specific  offer  of  employment  will  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  certification  under  section 
212(a)  (14)  with  respect  to  these  two 
classes  of  immigrants.  It  may  be  that  the 
Labor  Department  officials  feel  that  this  is 
a  necessary  condition  to  any  favorable  cer- 
tification. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
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Department  of  State  has  never  imposed  any 
such  requirement  on  immigrants  with  re- 
spect to  the  public-charge  provisions  of  the 
law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  third-prefer- 
ence professional  need  no  longer  have  pre- 
arranged employment,  and  this  was  done  for 
reasons  which  are  explained  in  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  which  accompanied  the 
administration's  bill,  S.  500.  I  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  .  .  Under  present  law,  skilled  specialists  may 
qualify  for  preferred  status  only  when  a  petition 
requesting  their  services  is  filed  by  a  U.S.  em- 
ployer. This  requirement  unduly  restricts  our  abil- 
ity to  attract  those  whose  services  would  substan- 
tially enhance  our  economy,  cultural  interests,  and 
welfare.  Many  of  these  people  have  no  way  of  con- 
tacting employers  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
obtain  the  required  employment.  Even  if  they  knew 
whom  to  contact,  few  openings  important  enough 
to  attract  such  highly-skilled  people  are  offered 
without  personal  interviews,  and  only  a  few  very 
large  enterprises  or  institutions  have  representa- 
tives abroad  with  hiring  authority.  Thus  many  such 
skilled  specialists  cannot  obtain  the  employment 
presently  required  for  first  preference  status. 

If  the  alien  of  high  education,  exceptional 
ability,  or  specialized  experience  had  diffi- 
culty locating  an  employer,  you  can  imagine 
how  much  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  non- 
preference  immigrants  and  Western  Hemi- 
sphere "special  immigrants." 

Another  far-reaching  change  effected  by 
the  act  of  October  3,  1965,  is  the  elimination 
of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle.  This  restrictive 
provision,  designed  to  limit  immigration 
from  Asia,  unquestionably  created  an  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Although  the  act  retains  the  national 
quotas  until  June  30,  1968,  and  provides 
that  the  annual  quota  of  any  quota  area 
shall  be  the  same  quota  which  existed  for 
that  area  on  June  30,  1965,  I  believe  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  im- 
plicitly terminates  the  Chinese  persons 
quota  which  the  Congress  authorized  in 
1943  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants regardless  of  their  country  of  birth. 

The  Chinese  persons  quota  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  triangle  philosophy,  and  its 
retention  after  December  1,  1965,  would 
stand  in  contradiction  to  any  assertion  that 


the  last  vestige  of  racial  discrimination 
had  been  stricken  from  our  immigration 
laws.  Fifty  percent  of  this  quota  was  mort- 
gaged to  the  year  2028,  and  this  repre- 
sented a  total  of  2,664  numbers.  These 
mortgaged  numbers  were  canceled  with  the 
expiration  of  the  Chinese  persons  quota  on 
December  1,  1965.  The  quota  of  China,  first 
established  under  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924,  will  continue  in  effect  until  June  30, 
1968.  Consular  officers  will  henceforth  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing the  ancestry  of  visa  applicants  in  order 
to  charge  them  to  the  proper  Asian  quota, 
no  simple  task  at  best. 

Problem  of  the  "Mala  Fide"  Nonimmigrant 

As  with  all  major  legislation  effecting 
basic  reforms,  the  Immigration  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965,  presents  a  challenge  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  its  ad- 
ministration, but  at  the  same  time  it  poses 
no  insurmountable  problems.  We  anticipate 
that  the  new  labor  restriction  will  tempt 
some  intending  immigrants  to  misrepre- 
sent their  skills,  or  lack  of  them,  in  order  to 
bypass  the  noncertification  lists  as  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  If  this  occurs, 
a  serious  question  of  visa  eligibility  will 
arise.  One  of  the  basic  exclusion  provisions 
of  existing  law  bars  aliens  who  willfully 
seek  to  procure  a  visa  by  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact. 

The  criteria  for  determining  materiality 
are  well  established,  but  the  unresolved 
question  is  whether  a  misrepresentation 
made  directly  to  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  attempting  to  obtain  a 
section  212(a)  (14)  certification  will  sup- 
port an  adverse  finding  under  section  212 
(a)  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  This  question  will  inevitably  arise 
and  will  require  serious  consideration.  Also 
we  expect  that  the  more  stringent  labor 
safeguard  will  cause  certain  intending  im- 
migrants to  pretend  to  be  temporary  visitors 
and  use  the  nonimmigrant  visa  as  a  means 
of  entering  the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  visa  conference  held  in  Lon- 
don one  of  the  consuls  asked  me  how  the 
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Department  could  successfully  pursue  a 
loose  nonimmigrant  policy  and  a  tight  im- 
migrant policy  at  the  same  time.  He  had  in 
mind,  of  course,  our  current  policy  of  waiv- 
ing personal  appearance  and  issuing  non- 
immigrant visas  by  mail  in  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  cases  and  a  policy  of  strictly 
enforcing  the  labor  restriction  in  immi- 
grant cases.  We  recognize  that  this  will 
present  a  real  problem. 

In  the  past  the  mala  fide  nonimmigrant 
generally  was  one  who  sought  to  circum- 
vent quota  limitations  by  posing  as  a  tem- 
porary visitor  or  possibly  a  student.  In  the 
future,  I  suspect,  it  will  be  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  certification  which  he  will  attempt 
to  evade,  now  that  the  quota  situation  has 
been  considerably  eased.  This  will  call  for 
greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  consular 
officer,  and  where  he  has  reason  to  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  the  nonimmigrant  appli- 
cant, the  consul's  discretion  to  waive  per- 
sonal appearance  will  not  be  exercised.  In 
any  event,  the  mala  fide  nonimmigrant  will 
encounter  the  labor  restriction  in  attempt- 
ing to  regularize  his  status  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  may  not  deter  him. 

Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  Commission 

As  to  the  future,  we  look  forward  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration.  There 
are  incongruities  in  the  law  which  deserve 
attention. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  no  prefer- 
ence system;  it  has  no  provision  for  refu- 
gees and  will  have  no  "foreign  state"  limi- 
tation if  and  when  the  120,000  ceiling  takes 
effect  on  July  1,  1968.  Moreover,  the  new 
labor  restriction  does  not  apply  equally  to 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres.  For 
example,  brothers  and  sisters  of  United 
States  citizens  who  happened  to  be  born  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  exempt  from  the 
restriction,  but  their  counterparts  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  subject  to  it.  This 
is  likewise  true  of  the  adult  sons  and  daugh- 
ters (married  or  unmarried)  of  United 
States  citizens.  If  born  in  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere, they  do  not  require  a  labor  certifi- 


cation but  do  require  it  if  born  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Also,  as  regards  im- 
migration from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
no  distinction  is  made  in  the  law  between 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled;  between  the 
immigrant  of  exceptional  ability  or  special- 
ized experience  and  the  immigrant  who 
lacks  ability  and  experience  in  any  field  of 
endeavor. 

If  family  unity  and  needed  skills  are  im- 
portant in  relation  to  immigration  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  surely  they  are  no 
less  important  in  relation  to  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Perhaps  the 
more  stringent  labor  safeguard  will  compen- 
sate in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of  prefer- 
ences in  the  Western  Hemisphere  because 
the  immigrant  who  is  educated,  skilled,  or 
talented  in  some  particular  line  of  work  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  the  labor 
certification.  It  is  the  unskilled  worker  in 
the  main  who  will  be  found  among  the  non- 
certified. 

These  are  matters  which  the  Commission 
will  doubtless  consider  in  formulating  its 
recommendations.  What  is  emerging,  I  sus- 
pect, is  a  single  immigration  system  uni- 
formly applied  to  both  hemispheres,  a  sys- 
tem which  places  all  nations  on  equal  foot- 
ing, and  which  distinguishes  in  the  selection 
of  our  prospective  citizens  solely  on  a  basis 
of  individual  merit  and  national  interest. 


Sales  of  Surplus  Foods  to  U.A.R. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
from  President  Johnson  to  Secretary  Rusk 
dated  December  29  which  was  read  to  news 
correspondents  at  Austin,  Tex.,  that  day  by 
Assistant  Press  Secretary  Joseph  Laitin. 

In  accordance  with  your  recommendation 
of  November  17,  I  hereby  determine,  pur- 
suant to  section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  as  amended,  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  fi- 
nance export  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  Title  I  of  the  Act. 
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The  Question  of  Intervention  in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States 


Following  is  a  statement  made  by  U.S. 
Representative  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  on  De- 
cember 10  in  Committee  I  (Political  and 
Security)  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
in  plenary  session  on  December  21. 


STATEMENT    BY   AMBASSADOR    GOLDBERG 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4744 

This  has  been  a  most  instructive  debate, 
and  I  congratulate  the  many  distinguished 
representatives  who  have  provided  us  with 
stimulating  ideas  and  have  given  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  vital  subject  of  non- 
intervention. 

I  regret  extremely  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  ideological  allies  have  been  the  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Frankly,  we  found  rea- 
son for  some  hope,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
took  the  initiative  in  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Assembly,  that  it  had  a  construc- 
tive purpose  and  looked  to  a  constructive 
result.  I  must  state  with  equal  frankness 
that  our  hopes  have  given  way  to  a  disap- 
pointment as  it  has  become  obvious  that  the 
motive  behind  the  Soviet  initiative  has  been 
to  provide  a  platform  for  attacking  my 
Government  and  other  members  of  this 
committee. 

What  purpose  is  served  by  the  Soviets' 
reintroducing  the  cold  war  into  this  chamber 
is  for  its  representatives  to  say.  For  myself, 
I  can  only  say  I  had  particularly  hoped  that 
we  could  avoid  stale  polemics  at  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  has  been  marked  by 
constructive    contributions,    particularly    in 


the  field  of  disarmament  under  the  auspices 
of  this  committee,  and  a  remarkable  display 
of  unity  of  purpose  and  resolve  in  the  other 
committees  and  throughout  the  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  said  when  I  first  came  to  the  United 
Nations  I  do  not  choose  to  curse  anyone,  and 
I  will  not  do  so  now.  I  will  confine  what  I 
have  to  say  only  to  the  record.  In  doing  so, 
I  will  follow  the  rule  once  enunciated  by  my 
illustrious  predecessor  at  a  time  when  he 
was  running  for  public  office.  In  responding 
to  a  complaint  by  his  political  opponents,  he 
suggested  a  truce  in  political  polemics  and 
agreed  that  if  his  opponents  would  stop  tell- 
ing lies  about  him,  he  would  stop  telling  the 
truth  about  them. 

Viet-Nam,  a  Prime  Example  of  Subversion 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  am  left  with 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  to  speak  the 
truth  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  set  the 
record  straight.  And  I  shall  start  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  Viet-Nam,  about  which 
there  have  been  so  many  distortions  and 
misrepresentations  by  the  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  others  ideologically 
allied  with  it.  I  take  this  up  first  because  the 
conflict  in  Viet-Nam  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  use  of  subversion,  terrorism,  and  now 
overt  military  intervention  by  one  govern- 
ment, North  Viet-Nam,  to  overthrow  another 
government,  South  Viet-Nam. 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  repeat  that  my 
Government  has  no  national  military  objec- 
tive in  South  Viet-Nam,  or  anywhere  else  in 
Southeast  Asia.  My  Government  has  no  de- 
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sire  to  acquire  bases  or  any  other  territory 
in  that  area  for  any  reason  whatsoever;  nor 
does  my  Government  have  any  desire  to 
secure  special  privileges  or  a  special  sphere 
of  influence — be  it  political,  economic,  or 
military. 

Second,  our  only  desire  and  objective  is 
the  deterrence  of  aggression,  the  discour- 
agement rather  than  the  promotion  of  armed 
conflict,  the  establishment  of  peaceful  con- 
ditions so  that  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia, 
including  South  Viet-Nam,  can  go  about  their 
business  in  their  own  way  under  their  own 
flags  with  whatever  associates  or  friends 
they  may  freely  choose  for  themselves — 
peaceful  conditions,  in  short,  which  will  en- 
able these  peoples  to  make  and  carry  out 
their  own  decisions  concerning  their  own 
political  status  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  which  the  charter 
and  many  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council  have  enun- 
ciated. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
explore  on  its  own  and  in  conjunction  with 
others,  both  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  all  possible  paths  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  which  will  be  both  durable  and 
honorable.  We  have  repeatedly  reiterated 
our  readiness — as  17  nonalined  nations  urged 
earlier  this  year1 — to  enter  into  uncondi- 
tional negotiations.  Let  me  say  categorically 
in  this  regard  that  my  Government  stands 
ready  to  accept  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 
[Michael  Stewart]  in  Moscow  only  last  week, 
a  proposal  that  there  be  called  a  conference 
of  all  governments  concerned,  that  this  con- 
ference as  speedily  as  possible  arrange  a 
cease-fire,  that  the  conference  then  make 
arrangements  so  that  both  North  and  South 
Viet-Nam  could  be  left  in  peace  with  assur- 
ances that  they  will  not  be  attacked  by  each 
other  or  anyone  else. 

If  the  Soviet  Union,  as  one  of  the  Geneva 
cochairmen,    could    see    fit    to    respond    to 


1  For  text  of  a  17-nation  appeal  delivered  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  on  Apr.  1  and  a  U.S.  reply  of  Apr.  8, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  610. 


rather  than  spurn  this  suggestion,  all  inter- 
ested parties,  including  my  Government, 
would  be  at  the  conference  tomorrow. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  no  need  for  United 
States  military  presence  in  South  Viet-Nam 
if  North  Viet-Nam  had  abided  by  the  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
Nam  signed  on  July  20,  1954,  article  19  of 
which  provides:  ".  .  .  the  two  parties  shall 
ensure  that  the  zones  assigned  to  them 
.  .  .  are  not  used  for  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  or  to  further  an  aggressive 
policy."  There  would  be  no  need  for  United 
States  military  presence  in  South  Viet-Nam  if 
North  Viet-Nam  had  not  intervened  first  by 
infiltration  and  subversion  and  overtly — if, 
starting  as  far  back  as  1959,  it  had  not  sent 
tens  of  thousands  of  armed  personnel,  which 
have  come  to  include  regular  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army,  into  the  territory 
of  South  Viet-Nam  with  orders  from  Hanoi 
to  overthrow  and  to  destroy  the  Government 
of  South  Viet-Nam. 

However,  as  long  as  North  Viet-Nam  re- 
mains adamantly  opposed  to  negotiations,  so 
long  as  it  remains  determined  to  pursue  its 
aggression,  to  impose  its  system  and  control 
upon  South  Viet-Nam  by  force,  so  long  will 
the  United  States  remain  determined  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary  at  the  call  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam 
to  assist  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  to 
turn  back  that  aggression. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  assist  in  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  Southeast  Asia — under  the 
leadership  of  the  Asian  nations  themselves 
and  the  United  Nations — and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  all  possibilities  for  turning 
our  energies  and  efforts  to  enriching  an  area 
and  people  too  long  ravaged  by  death  and 
destruction. 

Yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  this,  and  let  me  repeat  his 
words: 2 

All  over  the  world,  in  every  capital  where  we  are 
represented,  our  Ambassadors  are  waiting  for  some 
word  that  those  men,  too,  want  peace  and  are  willing 


"For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1965,  p.  1014. 
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to  talk  about  it.  I  have  given  the  Secretary  of  State 
special  instructions  to  make  sure  that  no  one  is 
uncertain  about  our  purpose. 

Our  devotion  to  freedom  is  unyielding.  So,  too, 
is  our  hope  for  peace.  Those  who  insist  on  testing 
either  will  find  us  earnest  in  both. 

Intervention  and  the  U.N.  Charter 

Although  it  has  become  clear  to  all  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  purpose  in  introducing 
this  item  was  to  attack  the  United  States 
and  many  of  its  friends,  an  attack  which  we 
categorically  reject  as  unfounded,  unwar- 
ranted, unproductive,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  this  Assembly,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  profoundly  important  issue  has  been 
raised.  The  question  of  nonintervention,  as 
the  discussion  before  this  committee  demon- 
strates, is  a  very  serious  and  important  one. 

Perhaps  no  other  question  is  as  tightly 
intertwined  with  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace. 

Perhaps  no  other  idea  is  as  important  to 
the  standards  of  behavior  imposed  upon  all 
of  us  by  the  charter. 

Perhaps  no  other  problem  merits  closer 
deliberation  by  this  body.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  of  indirect  intervention, 
perhaps  no  other  question  is  as  complex  as 
this  one. 

We  need  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  our 
charter  requires  of  us.  Article  2(4)  states 
that  states  ".  .  .  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  Article  2(6)  com- 
mits the  organization  to  insure  that  this 
principle,  as  well  as  others,  is  followed  by 
states  not  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  we  term  intervention  under  the  charter 
anything  that  violates  that  standard. 

When  a  government  sends  its  army  across 
a  frontier  and  attacks  a  neighbor  whose  only 
desire  is  to  live  in  peace,  such  action  is  in 
violation  of  the  charter.  When  a  government 
promotes  and  organizes  armed  guerrilla 
bands,  inspires  terrorism,  and  even  clandes- 
tinely employs  its  own  troops,  all  with  the 


purpose  of  subverting  and  overthrowing  an- 
other government,  we  know  that  such  a 
government  cannot  doubt  that  its  actions 
contravene  the  charter  and  are  in  violation 
of  all  accepted  standards  of  international 
behavior.  Because  this  new  type  of  inter- 
vention is  often  disguised  and  because  it 
represents  perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace  today,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
major  focus  of  this  debate  has  been  upon 
intervention  in  the  form  of  subversion,  ter- 
rorism, and  indirect  aggression. 

Most  certainly,  we  should  not  be  taken 
in  by  the  fraud  which  communism  has 
sought  to  perpetuate  by  pasting  a  label  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  on  the  guer- 
rillas and  terrorists,  some  of  them  sent 
against  newly  independent  countries  in  many 
parts  of  the  world — or  if  they  do  not  send 
them  they  encourage  them.  I  think  that  most 
of  us  see  through  this  hoax  and  know  that 
for  "wars  of  liberation"  one  should  read 
"intervention,"  plain  and  simple.  There  are, 
of  course,  real  liberation  wars.  We  once 
fought  one  ourselves.  But  most  of  us  know 
that  some  in  the  Communist  world  use  wars 
of  liberation  to  describe  efforts  to  overthrow 
real  national  governments  in  newly  inde- 
pendent countries. 

We  do  not  lack  examples.  We  are  talking 
about  the  military  activity  by  North  Viet- 
Nam  against  Laos,  a  neutral  government  in 
Laos,  described  for  us  eloquently  by  the 
distinguished  representative  of  Laos.  By  in- 
tervention we  mean  the  type  of  action  taken 
against  Thailand,  a  member  state,  by  Com- 
munist-inspired liberators  which  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Thailand  has 
brought  to  our  attention  so  forcibly.  The 
distinguished  representative  of  Malaysia  has 
provided  us  with  the  experience  of  his  coun- 
try in  resisting  armed  intervention  from  the 
outside.  The  distinguished  representatives  of 
Upper  Volta  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo  have  indicated  to  us  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  is  not  free  of  efforts  by 
states,  some  of  them  outside  of  Africa,  de- 
signed to  bring  down  the  new  countries  of 
that  continent.  And  in  recent  years  we  have 
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seen,  as  has  been  commented  on  by  several 
speakers,  a  sharp  increase  in  intervention  in 
Latin  America,  where  the  Cuban  government 
of  Castro,  aided  and  abetted  by  its  Commu- 
nist masters,  has  attempted,  but  has  failed, 
to  subvert  its  neighbors. 

It  was  barely  2  years  ago  that  the  Cuban 
government  was  caught  redhanded  and  con- 
demned by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  when  Cuba  sought  to  overthrow  the 
democratic  Government  of  Venezuela  by  in- 
direct aggression,  employing  that  prime 
vehicle  of  intervention — a  so-called  national 
liberation  movement.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  are  looking  for  an  example  of  inter- 
vention which  has  shattered  the  peace  of  an 
area  and  endangers  the  peace  of  the  world, 
we  need  only  look  to  South  Viet-Nam,  where 
the  Government  of  North  Viet-Nam  delib- 
erately, as  a  conscious  policy  and  in  violation 
of  an  explicit  provision  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment, began  years  ago  to  train,  support, 
infiltrate,  and  encourage  guerrilla  bands  and 
personnel  in  order  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam  and  to  impose  its 
own  system  and  ideology. 

These  are  the  examples  of  intervention 
which  threaten  world  peace.  The  issue  we 
face  in  this  committee  and  in  this  Assembly 
is  whether  the  world  can  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  modern  type  of  interven- 
tion. Such  intervention  is  encouraged  when 
we  permit  it  to  succeed.  Such  intervention 
is  encouraged  when  through  our  failure  to 
act,  through  our  failure  to  speak  out,  we 
give  the  interveners  the  impression  that 
they  can  act  with  impunity.  On  our  nart  and 
in  company  with  many  others  who  have 
spoken  here,  we  challenge  this  doctrine  of 
indirect  intervention,  and  we  should  make  it 
crystal  clear  through  our  actions  and  our 
words  that  the  world  community  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate  such  activity. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  introduced  this  item, 
and  therefore  it  must  take  direct  interest 
in  the  record  of  this  type  of  intervention. 
And  while  we  cannot  erase  the  record  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  history  of  intervention,  we  can  and 
we  do  hope  that  the   Soviet's  espousal  of 


peaceful  coexistence  and  its  current  cham- 
pionship of  nonintervention  will  be  reflected 
in  a  new  page  of  Soviet  history.  We,  on  our 
part,  speaking  for  my  Government,  would 
welcome  a  proper  movement  forward  in  this 
direction  by  the  U.S.S.R.  We  must,  however, 
recognize  as  a  simple  fact  of  present  life — 
a  most  regretful  and  dangerous  fact  of 
present  life — that  the  Soviet  doctrine  of 
Soviet  coexistence  does  not  renounce  and,  in 
fact,  permits  subversion  and  terrorism;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  another  country,  Communist 
China,  which  not  only  rejects  the  very  idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence  but  also  proclaims 
its  right  to  intervene  in  every  and  any  way 
necessary  through  force,  subversion,  terror- 
ism, to  promote  and  impose  upon  other  sov- 
ereign states  its  own  rigid  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  It  is  such  intervention,  pro- 
hibited by  the  charter  and  employing  force 
and  indirect  aggression,  which  is  keeping  the 
world  most  regretfully  in  turmoil  today.  My 
delegation  believes  we  should  pronounce  our- 
selves firmly  on  the  subject  and  against  this 
type  of  aggression. 

How  People  Vote  With  Their  Feet 

The  United  Nations  today  marks  the  17th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  that  great 
document  of  human  liberty,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  in  a  very 
real  sense  our  debate  is  concerned  with  a 
very  basic  human  right,  the  right  of  a  nation 
and  its  people  not  to  be  subjected  to  aggres- 
sion, be  it  military  or  political  or  under  the 
guise  of  slogans  which  menace  its  sover- 
eignty and  security. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  obvious — indeed  too 
often  this  is  the  case — that  intervention  is 
taking  place.  But  I  would  suggest  one  cri- 
terion of  how  people  really  feel,  and  that 
criterion  is  how  they  vote  with  their  feet. 
When  the  ballot  is  too  often  denied  them, 
where  political  decisions  are  made  by  states, 
where  systems  of  government  are  imposed, 
where  military  action  is  taken,  where  no 
elections  in  a  real  sense  are  held,  how  do 
the  populations  concerned  indicate  their 
preferences  by  their  movements?  In   Ger- 
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many,  where  have  the  refugees  gone?  Have 
they  gone  east  or  west?  In  Africa,  when 
persons  have  been  permitted  to  indicate 
their  preferences,  have  refugees  chosen  to 
return  to  colonial  status  or  have  they  acted 
to  move  toward  freedom,  independence,  and 
self-determination?  Many  thousands  of  Cu- 
bans have  seized  every  available  means  of 
transportation  which  will  take  them  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  and  freedom.  But 
no  crowds  are  pounding  on  Cuba's  gates  and 
seeking  admission. 

And  today  and  for  a  long  time  past  in 
Viet-Nam,  in  what  direction  are  the  great 
majority  of  refugees  going?  Have  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  homeless  peasants 
tramped  the  highlands  of  Viet-Nam  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  Viet  Cong,  or  have 
they  moved  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
by  whatever  means  available  to  those  areas 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam,  where  these  refugees  at  least  know 
that  there  is  a  promise  for  the  future  and 
a  hope  for  freedom  and  peace? 

We  in  this  hall  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  We  all  know  why  the  Germans 
prefer  the  West  to  the  East,  why  the  Afri- 
cans prefer  freedom  to  colonialism,  why 
Cubans  prefer  exile  to  dictatorship,  and  why 
the  Vietnamese  prefer  peace,  stability,  and 
freedom  to  terror  and  subjugation  to  an 
alien  ideology.  If  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves and  if  we  apply  the  tests  I  have  sug- 
gested, those  of  intent,  consent,  and  results, 
we  will  have  made  a  start  in  providing 
standards  for  assessing  state  action  in  the 
area  of  intervention. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  other  forms  of 
interference  in  each  other's  internal  affairs 
which  are  heinous.  And  we  have  indeed  been 
impressed  with  the  earnest  desire  of  many 
countries  here  to  protect  themselves,  their 
sovereign  identity,  and  their  integrity  from 
such  forms  as  well.  If  there  is  anything 
fundamental  in  our  own  traditions  as  a  coun- 
try, it  is  our  belief  that  each  sovereign  state 
should  be  left  free  to  decide  its  own  destiny 
in  its  own  sovereign  way  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  self-determination  of  its  own  people.  In 


so  doing,  they  are,  of  course,  also  free  to 
cooperate  fully,  again  through  their  own 
choice  and  in  their  own  manner,  with  other 
states  to  be  good  neighbors  in  the  word3  of 
the  charter.  Such  concepts  would,  we  believe, 
be  useful  to  add  in  whatever  action  we  take, 
as  one  of  the  United  Kingdom's  amendments 
has  suggested.3 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  from  this  Assembly 
room  we  look  beyond  this  immediate  debate 
on  this  particular  item,  we  are  constantly 
and  acutely  aware  that  peace,  peace  which 
is  the  goal  and  pledge  of  the  charter,  is  an 
illusive  condition.  We  are  not  now  at  peace 
throughout  the  world  because  there  are 
some  countries  in  the  world  which  will  em- 
ploy any  device,  subversion,  violence,  and 
naked  aggression,  against  a  neighbor.  And 
this  philosophy  is  our  enemy,  and  this  is  why 
this  item  is  relevant  today. 

To  combat  that  menace  to  peace,  expres- 
sions of  resolution  and  principle  are  needed. 
But  actions  are  needed  as  well  and  not  only 
actions  to  directly  confront  this  modern 
intervention.  The  type  of  action  necessary  is 
the  type  of  action  that  would  stem  from  a 
basic  decision  by  each  state  so  to  conduct 
itself  as  not  to  harm  its  neighbors.  In  other 
words,  to  quote  a  great  American  President, 
"for  each  state  to  adopt  a  good  neighbor 
policy  towards  its  fellow  state  and  towards 
all  states."  Such  resolve  and  such  action 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  world  community 
where  peace  is  real,  not  a  slogan,  and  where 
the  principles  of  our  charter  would  not  be 
distant  goals  but  in  fact  reflect  the  behavior 
of  all  of  us. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  4 

The  General  Assembly, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  gravity  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  and  the  increasing  threat  soaring 
over  universal  peace  due  to  armed  intervention  and 
other  direct  or  indirect  forms  of  interference  threat- 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.351. 

'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/2131(xx)  ;  adopted  in  plenary 
session  on  Dec.  21  by  a  vote  of  109  to  0,  with  1 
abstention. 
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ening    the    sovereign    personality    and    the    political 
independence  of  States, 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations,  according 
to  their  aim  to  eliminate  war,  threats  to  the  peace 
and  acts  of  aggression,  created  an  Organization, 
based  on  the  sovereign  equality  of  States,  whose 
friendly  relations  would  be  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples  and  on  the  obligation  to  its  Members  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  State, 

Recognizing  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  the  General  Assembly,  by  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  contained  in  resolu- 
tion 1514  (XV),  stated  its  conviction  that  all 
peoples  have  an  inalienable  right  to  complete  free- 
dom, the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  national  territory  and  that,  by 
virtue  of  that  right,  they  freely  determine  their 
political  status  and  freely  pursue  their  economic, 
social  and   cultural   development, 

Recalling  that  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  the  Assembly  proclaimed  that  rec- 
ognition of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal 
and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and 
peace  in  the  world,  without  distinction  of  any  kind, 

Reaffirming  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
proclaimed  in  the  charters  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  League  of  Arab  States  and 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  affirmed 
in  the  Conferences  of  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Chapultepec  and  Bogota,  as  well  as  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Bandung,  the  Con- 
ference of  Non-Aligned  Countries  in  Belgrade,  in 
the  "Programme  for  Peace  and  International  Co- 
operation", adopted  at  the  end  of  the  Cairo  Confer- 
ence of  Non-Aligned  Countries,  and  in  the  Declara- 
tion on  subversion  adopted  in  Accra  by  the  Heads 
of  State  or  Government  of  the  African  States, 

Recognizing  that  full  observance  of  the  principle 
of  the  non-intervention  of  States  in  the  internal  and 
external  affairs  of  other  States  is  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United   Nations, 

Considering  that  armed  intervention  is  synony- 
mous with  aggression,  and  as  such  is  contrary  to 
the  basic  principles  on  which  peaceful  international 
co-operation  between  States  should  be  built, 

Considering  further  that  direct  intervention,  sub- 
version, as  well  as  all  forms  of  indirect  intervention 
are  contrary  to  these  principles  and,  consequently, 
a  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Mindful  that  violation  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention poses  a  threat  to  the  independence  and 
freedom  and  normal  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development  of  countries,  particularly  those 


which  have  freed  themselves  from  colonialism,  and 
can  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace, 

Fully  aware  of  the  imperative  need  to  create  ap- 
propriate conditions  which  would  enable  all  States, 
and  in  particular  the  developing  countries,  to  choose 
without  duress  or  coercion  their  own  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions, 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  solemnly 
declares : 

1.  No  State  has  the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  any  other  State.  Conse- 
quently armed  intervention  as  well  as  all  other 
forms  of  interference  or  attempted  threats  against 
the  personality  of  the  State  or  against  its  political, 
economic  and   cultural   elements,   are   condemned; 

2.  No  State  may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of 
economic,  political  or  any  other  type  of  measures  to 
coerce  another  State  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
subordination  of  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights 
or  to  secure  from  it  advantages  of  any  kind.  Also, 
no  State  shall  organize,  assist,  foment,  finance, 
incite  or  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist  or  armed 
activities  directed  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
regime  of  another  State,  or  interfere  in  civil  strife 
in  another  State; 

3.  The  use  of  force  to  deprive  peoples  of  their 
national  identity  constitutes  a  violation  of  their 
inalienable  rights  and  of  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention ; 

4.  The  strict  observance  of  these  obligations  is  an 
essential  condition  to  ensure  that  the  nations  live 
together  in  peace  with  one  another,  since  the  prac- 
tice of  any  form  of  intervention  not  only  violates 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Charter  but  also  leads  to 
the  creation  of  situations  which  threaten  interna- 
tional peace  and  security; 

5.  Every  State  has  an  inalienable  right  to  choose 
its  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  systems, 
without  interference  in  any  form  by  another  State; 

6.  All  States  shall  respect  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  of  peoples  and  nations, 
to  be  freely  exercised  without  any  foreign  pressure, 
and  with  absolute  respect  to  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  Consequently,  all  States  shall 
contribute  to  the  complete  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  colonialism  in  all  its  forms  and 
manifestations ; 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Declaration,  the  term 
"State"  covers  both  individual  States  and  groups  of 
States; 

8.  Nothing  in  this  Declaration  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  in  any  manner  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  in 
particular  those  contained  in  Chapters  VI,  VII  and 
VIII. 
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U.N.  Extends  World  Food  Program 

Statement  by  James  Roosevelt 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Asseynblyx 

Several  days  ago,  a  number  of  members 
of  this  committee,  including  myself,  referred 
to  this  session  of  this  committee  as  an  his- 
toric one.  This  was  in  connection,  as  you 
know,  with  the  adoption  by  acclamation  of 
the  resolution  on  industrial  development,  in 
which  developed  and  developing  countries 
alike  agreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
new  organization  within  the  U.N.  to  carry 
out  the  U.N.'s  important  work  in  industrial 
development.  At  that  time  we  also  referred 
to  the  committee's  action  in  combining  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  Special  Fund  into  the  new  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program. 

In  the  view  of  my  delegation  the  action 
which  we  are  about  to  take  on  extending  the 
World  Food  Program  is  a  third  reason  for 
calling  this  an  historic  session,  and  I 
hope  that  the  fact  that  we  will  take  this 
action  without  overlong  negotiations,  which 
were  involved  in  the  two  other  items  I  have 
just  mentioned,  will  not  obscure  the  impor- 
tance of  our  present  deliberations. 

In  spite  of  its  small  size  thus  far,  the 
World  Food  Program  is  in  our  view  one  of 
the  most  constructive  undertakings  ever 
launched  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  re- 
lated organizations.  It  is  an  imaginative  and 
resourceful  use  of  voluntary  contributions  of 
surplus  foods,  shipping  services,  and  financ- 
ing. The  resulting  program  has  promoted 
economic  and  social  objectives  and  effec- 
tively served  the  cause  of  development. 

During  the  3-year  experimental  period  in 
which  this  program  has  been  in  operation, 
it  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out, 
on  a  multilateral  basis,  food  assistance  pro- 
grams directed  not  only  at  meeting  emer- 
gency food  needs  and  assisting  in  preschool 
and  school  feeding  but  also  to  stimulate 
economic  and  social  development.  Just  over 


3  years  ago,  at  the  first  pledging  conference 
for  the  World  Food  Program,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Orville  L.  Freeman,  at  what  he  called 
"a  momentous  occasion,"  described  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  which  we  may  well  recall 
today.  -  He  said  in  part : 

We  all  know  and  appreciate  the  tremendous 
seriousness  of  the  problem  that  faces  us.  It  ean  be 
stated  simply.  In  some  countries  food  supplies  are 
abundant.  In  others,  accounting  for  over  half  of 
the  world's  population,  people  are  undernourished 
or  malnourished.  These  contrasts  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  indefinitely.  Most  of  the  food- 
deficit  countries  of  the  world  are  politically  inde- 
pendent or  are  in  the  process  of  gaining  their 
independence.  With  independence  has  come  impa- 
tience— impatience  not  only  with  a  generally  un- 
satisfactory standard  of  living  but  especially  with 
a  lack  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  life,  above  all, 
food. 

In  a  very  real  sense  there  is  no  surplus  of  food 
anywhere  as  long  as  food  can  be  sent  to  those  who 
do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  To  me,  it  is  a  moral 
imperative  that  we  make  maximum  effective  use  of 
our  God-given  abundance.  The  World  Food  Program 
will  help  us  do  that.  Today  we  serve  notice,  as  we 
pledge  resources  and  cooperation,  that  we  stand 
together  in  the  fight  to  banish  hunger  from  the 
world.  It  can  be  done.  .  .  . 

When  we  speak  of  hunger,  we  must  also  speak  of 
its,  causes.  Pood  deficits  have  many  causes.  Among 
them  are  land  resources,  climatic  conditions,  farm 
techniques,  population  trends,  trade  policies.  A  very 
important  cause  of  food  deficits  is  economic  under- 
development— in  other  words,  poverty.  The  World 
Food  Program  will  help  us  attack  hunger  directly, 
and  it  will  also  enable  us  to  buy  some  of  the  time 
needed  to  promote  the  economic  growth  projects 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  the  only  cure  for 
poverty. 

As  the  distinguished  Deputy  Director  Gen- 
eral [Oris  V.  Wells]  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  the  competent  and  dis- 
tinguished Executive  Director  of  the  pro- 
gram [A.  H.  Boerma],  and  Under-Secretary 
[Philippe]  de  Seynes  have  just  told  us,  dur- 
ing its  3-year  experimental  period  the  pro- 
gram has  used  the  pledges  by  some  70  coun- 
tries amounting  to  just  under  $100  million. 
$68,700,000  was  in  the  form  of  pledges  of 
foodstuffs,  $5,400,000  in  services,  principally 
shipping  and  handling,  and  $19,600,000  in 


1  Made  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial) 
on  Dec.  10  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4746). 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1962,  p.  534. 
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the  form  of  cash,  to  meet  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program. 

One  important  feature  of  the  program  is 
that  it  involves  such  a  close  degree  of  co- 
operation among  so  many  parts  of  the  U.N. 
family.  Not  only  was  it  jointly  created  by 
the  United  Nations  and  FAO;  it  is  being 
jointly  executed  by  them  with  the  help  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  Moreover,  the  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions  have  been  involved  in  its 
planning.  This  joint  action  is  a  feature  which 
may  well  become  an  example  for  other  U.N. 
activities. 

The  pledges  of  food  consist  principally  (or 
about  60  percent)  of  cereals  and  cereal 
products,  followed  by  dairy  products,  pro- 
tein foods  in  the  form  of  canned  fish  and 
meat,  vegetable  oils,  and  even  some  coffee 
and  tea.  These  contributions  have  been  used 
to  assist  in  some  29  emergency  situations  in 
22  countries.  In  addition,  over  114  projects 
in  more  than  50  countries  have  been  ap- 
proved. In  all  of  these,  food  is  being  and  will 
be  used  to  feed  preschool-age  children  or  to 
assist  in  development  activities.  36  of  the 
projects  are  in  Africa,  43  in  Asia,  20  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  15  in  Eu- 
rope. More  than  17  different  types  of  proj- 
ects are  included  in  the  total.  Some  of  these 
are  projects  to  provide  better  nutrition  for 
expectant  mothers  and  for  school  lunches. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  projects  in  which 
food  is  being  used  for  partial  wage  pay- 
ments, while  other  projects  involve  land 
reform,  land  reclamation  and  development, 
aforestation,  and  a  variety  of  public  works 
projects  and  industrial  projects. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  value  of  the 
WFP  efforts  that  include  assistance  to  refu- 
gee settlement,  community  improvement, 
and  support  to  public  health  programs. 

An  important  function  of  the  World  Food 
Program  is  to  supply  food  to  countries  that 
have  experienced  disasters  such  as  earth- 
quakes or  prolonged  drought.  Here  food  can 
be  used  not  only  to  feed  hungry  people  but 
as  partial  wages  during  periods  that  they 


are  working  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  re- 
planting their  farms.  This  is  indeed  a  mo- 
mentous record  for  a  small,  new  program. 

Speaking  for  my  delegation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  our  congratulations 
to  the  able  Director  of  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram for  the  imaginative  uses  of  the  slender 
resources  of  the  program  for  such  a  rich 
variety  of  activities  that  are  contributing  so 
directly  to  economic  development.  It  is  our 
hope  that,  when  the  program  is  extended 
and  when,  as  we  hope,  its  size  is  substan- 
tially increased  by  increased  contributions 
in  response  to  the  new  target  of  $275  million 
which  will  be  established,  it  can  go  on  to 
greater,  more  useful,  and  more  varied  activi- 
ties. 

Origin  of  World  Food  Program 

Before  turning  to  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram, let  me  touch  briefly  on  its  origins.  The 
details  of  the  beginning  of  the  World  Food 
Program  are  described  in  E/4015,  the  report 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Director  General  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization. 

Early  in  1960,  the  World  Food  Program 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
15th  General  Assembly.3  This  resolution  ap- 
pealed to  member  governments  to  take  ade- 
quate measures  to  make  their  food  surpluses 
available  in  support  of  economic  develop- 
ment, especially  stressing  that  any  action 
under  this  resolution  should  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  FAO's  principles  of  surplus 
disposal  and  guidelines  and  with,  of  course, 
adequate  safeguards  against  dumping  and 
against  adverse  effects  upon  the  economic 
and  financial  position  of  those  countries 
which  depend  for  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  on  the  export  of  food  commodities. 

This  resolution  invited  the  FAO  to  study 
the  problem  of  the  use  of  food  surpluses  in 
economic  development  and  submit  its  report 
and  its  recommendations  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  The  FAO  Council  in 
October  1960  established  a  13-member  Inter- 
governmental Advisory  Committee  to  advise 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  21,  1960,  p.  800. 
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the  Director  General  on  the  task.  When  the 
Committee  met  in  April  1961,  my  Govern- 
ment submitted  a  proposal  suggesting  a 
3-year  experimental  program  with  a  target 
for  voluntary  contributions  of  $100  million 
in  cash  and  commodities. 

The  Director  General's  report  on  the  pro- 
posed experimental  program  was  considered 
by  the  FAO  Council  in  June  1961  and  by 
ECOSOC  in  July  1961,  together  with  a  report 
from  the  Secretary-General  on  "The  Role  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies 
in  the  use  of  food  surpluses  for  Economic 
Development."  ECOSOC  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion during  its  32d  meeting  requesting  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  Director  General 
of  FAO  to  consult  with  one  another  and 
other  agencies  and  to  formulate  more  de- 
tailed proposals.  It  was  the  result  of  these 
consultations  and  studies  which  culminated 
in  General  Assembly  Resolution  1714  (XVI) 
adopted  December  19,  1961. 

The  crux  of  this  resolution  was  the  recog- 
nition, which  I  want  to  stress,  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  problem  of  food 
deficiency  lies  in  self-sustaining  economic 
growth  of  developing  countries,  in  order  that 
they  would  find  it  possible  to  meet  their 
food  requirements  from  their  food-producing 
industries  or  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
expanding  export  trade,  and  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  surplus  foodstuffs  therefore  repre- 
sented an  important  transitional  means  of 
helping  these  countries  in  their  economic 
development. 

I  speak  at  length  about  the  origins  of  the 
World  Food  Program  because  I  am  un- 
ashamedly proud  of  the  role  that  my  Gov- 
ernment has  had  in  making  its  food  sur- 
pluses available  to  further  the  goals  of 
economic  development,  not  only  through  its 
own  Food  for  Peace  program  but  by  helping 
in  the  establishment  of  this  international 
effort.  The  U.S.  contribution  represents  $50 
million,  or  about  half  of  the  budget  of  the 
experimental  3-year  period.  This  $50  million 
consisted  of  $40  million  in  foodstuffs  and 
$10  million  in  cash  and  services. 


U.S.  Food  for  Peace  Program 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  digress  briefly 
to  mention  the  U.S.  bilateral  Food  for  Peace 
program,  of  which  our  contributions  of  food 
to  the  World  Food  Program  are  a  part.  The 
U.S.  program,  under  the  well-known  Public 
Law  480,  has  now  completed  its  first  decade. 
Total  Food  for  Peace  exports  are  now  an- 
nually over  $1.5  billion,  and  in  the  10-year 
period  they  had  a  total  value  of  $12.3  billion. 
A  large  part  of  this  total  was  paid  for  in 
the  currency  of  the  receiving  country.  About 
one-third  of  the  total  is  a  gift  either  for 
relief  in  emergency  situations  or  for  use  to 
assist  work  projects  for  development,  irri- 
gation projects,  reclamation,  railroad  im- 
provement, and  the  like.  Through  this  pro- 
gram U.S.  farm  products  are  supplementing 
the  food  resources  of  over  100  countries 
having  a  combined  population  of  over  1.3 
billion.  During  the  first  decade  of  our  bi- 
lateral program  we  have  learned  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  surplus  foods  can  be 
used  to  improve  the  lives  of  people  and  to 
assist  in  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  their  countries. 

To  help  meet  the  immediate  food  crisis, 
the  President  yesterday  morning  [Dec.  9] 
authorized  prompt  extension  of  the  existing 
Public  Law  480  agreement  with  India  to 
cover  an  additional  1%  million  tons  of  food 
grains.4  The  entire  amount  will  be  made 
available  for  early  shipment.  This  allotment 
is  equal  to  the  present  monthly  allocation  on 
a  3-month  basis. 

We  believe  that  all  nations  in  a  position 
to  do  so  should  join  international  efforts  to 
help  India  meet  the  grave  food  problem  it 
confronts  at  this  time.  The  United  States  is 
fully  prepared  to  participate  in  such  an 
effort. 

In  my  statement  in  the  general  debate  of 
this    committee,5    I    said    that    the    United 


1  For  a  statement  made  on  Dec.  9  by  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  27, 
1965,  p.  1009,  footnote  2. 

6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1965,  p.  798. 
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States  is  prepared  to  contribute  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  required  commodities  and  up 
to  40  percent  of  the  needed  cash  and  serv- 
ices. I  would  like  now  to  be  a  little  more 
specific  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
that  offer:  Insofar  as  administrative  costs 
are  concerned,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  pledge  up  to  $6  million  over  the  3-year 
period  1966-68,  subject  to  the  necessary 
congressional  action.  The  shipping  services 
additionally  included  in  this  part  of  the  offer 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ocean  freight 
on  the  commodities  provided  to  the  program 
by  the  United  States. 

While  my  Government  would  like  to  see 
some  experiment  with  the  program  approach 
if  the  studies  now  underway  suggest  its 
feasibility  and  if  the  resources  are  available, 
we  must  appeal  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  the  resolution  to  withdraw 
it.6  This  is  a  joint  program,  jointly  author- 
ized, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubts  as 
to  the  legality  of  its  extension  it  should  be 
approved  in  the  same  form  by  both  parent 
organizations.  It  would  be  impractical  to 
send  the  proposed  interpretive  amendment 
to  the  FAO  for  its  concurrence,  since  the 
governing  body,  the  FAO  Conference,  has 
adjourned.  Passage  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would,  in  the  opinion  of  my  delegation, 
delay  the  extension  of  the  program  to  the 
detriment  of  the  developing  countries  it  is 
intended  to  serve. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  sum  up.  As  Mr. 
Boerma,  the  Director  of  the  World  Food 
Program,  pointed  out  in  Geneva  this  sum- 
mer, the  final  answer  to  the  problem  of 
hunger  is  increasing  the  food  production  of 
the  developing  areas  to  a  point  where  they 
can  meet  their  own  basic  needs  and  in  the 
success  of  all  of  our  efforts  to  assist  devel- 
opment so  that  the  countries  concerned  can 


pay  for  any  food  imports  they  might  require. 
No  one,  Mr.  Boerma  continued,  is  more 
anxious  than  he  to  see  a  world  in  which  food 
aid  is  unnecessary,  but,  until  that  time  came, 
food  aid  would  have  to  be  given  on  a  much 
vaster  scale  than  at  present. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  continue  to  be  a  major  problem 
in  large  areas  of  this  world.  During  the  short 
period  since  the  World  Food  Program  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
FAO  Conference  resolutions  of  1960  and 
1961,  it  has  done  truly  great  work  in  using 
available  food  to  relieve  this  hunger  and 
contribute  to  the  development  efforts 
throughout  the  world.  We  hope  that  the 
program  will  not  only  continue  this  good 
work  but  that  it  will  give  increasing  empha- 
sis to  using  food  to  improve  the  agricultural 
production  of  developing  countries  since,  as 
we  all  know,  food  aid  in  itself  is  not  the 
permanent  solution.  It  can,  however,  assist 
greatly  in  progress  toward  freedom  from 
hunger  by  encouraging  increased  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  hungry  nations  them- 
selves. 

My  delegation,  Mr.  Chairman,  supports 
wholeheartedly  Resolution  L.839,  authorizing 
the  continuation  of  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram. We  will  of  course  look  forward  to 
further  discussion  of  L.841,  introduced  by 
the  delegation  of  Argentina  and  other  dele- 
gations, and  we  appreciate  the  openminded 
willingness  of  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  Argentina  to  consider  certain  changes 
viewed  as  important  by  some  delegations, 
including  my  own.7 


•U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/L.819/Rev.l;  withdrawn  by  the 
representative  of  Argentina  on  Dec.  13. 


'  Both  resolutions  were  adopted  in  Committee  II 
on  Dec.  13  and  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  20.  A/ 
RES/2095  (xx)  (A/C.2/L.839)  extended  the  United 
Nations/FAO  World  Food  Program  "on  a  continu- 
ing basis  for  as  long  as  multilateral  food  aid  is 
found  feasible  and  desirable";  A/RES/2096(xx) 
(A/C.2/L.841/Rev.l)  requested  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  undertake  a  program  of  studies  on  multi- 
lateral food  aid. 
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Third-Year  Major  Review  of  the  Long-Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement 


Statement  by  George  R.  Jacobs 


The  United  States  comes  to  this,  the  third- 
year  major  review  by  the  Cotton  Textiles 
Committee  of  the  operation  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement,2  with  a  sense  of  pride 
that  the  international  community  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  to  find  a  practi- 
cal, livable  solution  to  the  difficult  and  per- 
sistent problems  surrounding  trade  in  cotton 
textiles.  These  have  been  good  years  for 
both  the  exporters  of  cotton  textiles  to  the 
United  States  market  and  for  the  United 
States  industry,  which  from  all  indications  is 
adjusting  to  the  vast  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  production  and  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles over  the  last  decade. 

These  changes  are  evident  to  us  from  the 
GATT  secretariat's  study  on  cotton  textiles. 


1  Made  before  the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at 
Geneva  on  Dec.  7.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Commodities,  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Department  of  State ;  he  was  cochair- 
man  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  along  with  Stanley 
Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Resources, 
Department  of  Commerce,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  12,  1962,  p.  431. 
The  governments  participating  in  the  Long-Term 
Arrangement  are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Republic  of  China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India, 
Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom  (including  Hong  Kong), 
and  United  States.  For  statements  made  by  the 
U.S.  representative  before  the  Committee  on  Dec. 
3,  1963,  and  Dec.  1,  1964,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  20,  1964, 
p.  96,  and  Jan.  11,  1965,  p.  49. 


The  United  States  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  its  congratulations  and 
appreciation  to  the  secretariat  for  its  fine 
job  in  preparing  the  study  for  this  meeting 
of  the  Committee.  We  feel  the  study  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  forces  at  work  in  world  cotton 
textile  production  and  trade. 

Historical   Review 

The  accomplishments  under  the  Arrange- 
ment— and  there  are  many — should  be 
viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the  situation 
that  existed  prior  to  1962.  That  situation 
convinced  all  major  textile  importers  and 
exporters  of  the  need  for  international 
action. 

The  pertinent  facts  are  described  in  the 
secretariat  study.  It  brings  into  focus  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  cotton 
textile  industries  of  the  world  since  the 
early  1950's.  It  describes  how  the  export 
trade  has  shifted  from  the  industrialized 
countries  to  the  developing  countries  and 
Japan.  It  examines  in  the  case  of  various 
countries  the  policies  and  practices  that  have 
tended  to  expand  or  contract  the  flow  of  in- 
ternational trade  in  cotton  products.  Fi- 
nally, the  study  helps  us  grasp  the  nature  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  industry  through 
adjustments  in  industrialized  countries  and 
through  the  establishment  of  new  plants  in 
the  developing  world. 

The  data  show  that  the  decade  of  the 
fifties  witnessed  an  unprecedented  burst  of 
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activity  in  the  cotton  textile  industry.  The 
annual  increase  in  production  was  4  percent 
as  compared  with  an  average  rate  of  1  per- 
cent for  the  preceding  40  years. 

Augmented  production  in  the  fifties  was 
accounted  for  largely  by  an  extremely  rapid 
increase  in  capacity  among  many  developing 
countries.  The  developing  countries  not  only 
supplied  an  increasing  volume  of  textiles 
and  clothing  for  their  own  populations  but 
also  entered  strongly  into  the  export  field. 
Exports  of  cotton  textiles  by  the  developing 
countries — largely  to  Western  Europe  and 
North  America — almost  doubled  from  1953 
to  1960,  whereas  exports  from  the  developed 
countries  remained  static  or  declined. 

Since  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton 
textiles,  particularly  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries, is  fairly  fixed  and  adjusts  but  slowly 
to  changes  in  supply  and  price,  the  heavy  im- 
ports of  low-price  apparel  and  other  cotton 
textiles  were  quickly  felt  in  the  markets  of 
the  industrialized  countries.  The  resulting 
problems  were  too  massive  to  be  handled 
through  existing  mechanisms. 

Results  of  the   Long-Term  Arrangement 

The  LTA  was  devised  to  deal  with  these 
problems  on  a  cooperative,  multilateral  basis. 
The  LTA  makes  it  possible  to  assure  that 
growth  of  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
proceeds  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  LTA 
has  permitted  expansion  of  world  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  while  providing  the  necessary 
safeguards  for  the  industries  of  the  import- 
ing countries. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  a  most 
encouraging  aspect  of  the  GATT  study  is  the 
fact  that  under  the  LTA  world  trade  in  cot- 
ton textiles  has  grown  faster  than  production 
of  cotton  textiles.  In  the  same  period  ex- 
ports from  the  developing  countries  partici- 
pating in  the  LTA  have  increased  at  a  faster 
rate  than  have  total  exports.  This  larger 
participation  of  the  emerging  nations  is  in 
itself  convincing  evidence  that  the  LTA  has, 
in  fact,  led  to  expanded  market  opportuni- 
ties for  the  developing  countries. 

The  statistical  record  clearly  shows  that 


the  LTA  has  sheltered  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustries of  participating  countries — both  im- 
porters and  exporters — from  unrestrained 
and  destructive  competition.  The  Arrange- 
ment has  given  industry  the  new  assurance 
and  confidence  that  encourage  technological 
change  and  adjustment.  The  cotton  textile 
industry  has  been  able  to  respond  to  more 
exacting  consumer  requirements  at  prices 
the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay.  The  growing 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  world  cotton 
textile  industry  as  a  whole  is  indicated  by 
the  sharp  rise,  in  almost  all  countries,  in  the 
rate  of  machinery  utilization  and  in  output 
per  spindle  and  loom. 

Imaginative  marketing,  especially  of 
newer  cotton  products,  in  major  world  con- 
suming centers  such  as  the  United  States 
has  stimulated  consumer  interest  and  de- 
veloped sales  opportunities  for  producers  of 
all  countries. 

U.S.   Imports   of  Cotton   Textiles 

The  United  States  recognizes  that,  as  the 
largest  single  importer  of  cotton  textiles,  its 
record  is  of  particular  importance.  U.S.  im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  increased  sharply 
during  the  third  LTA  year  to  a  new  all-time 
high.  Imports  totaled  1,233  million  square 
yards  equivalent,  valued  at  $354  million. 
Compared  with  the  second  LTA  year,  this 
was  a  most  remarkable  increase:  19  per- 
cent in  quantity  and  20  percent  in  value.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  quantity 
and  value  of  imports  during  the  third  LTA 
year  with  the  first  LTA  year  and  to  note 
that  the  value  increased  by  19  percent  while 
the  quantity  increased  by  10  percent. 

I  may  interject  here  that  in  the  first  month 
of  the  fourth  LTA  year,  October,  U.S.  im- 
ports have  reached  a  level  of  127  million 
square  yards,  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age monthly  level  in  the  third  LTA  year  of 
103  million  square  yards.  Less  developed 
countries  were  responsible  for  66  percent  of 
these  imports  in  contrast  to  their  average 
share  of  60  percent  during  the  third  LTA 
year. 

The  developments  of  the  third  LTA  year 
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were  not  unexpected.  A  year  ago  the  U.S. 
representatives  to  this  Committee  indicated 
that  the  drop  in  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
during  the  second  year  had  been  halted  and 
reversed.  The  rapid  increase  in  imports  since 
then  confirms  that  the  drop  was  attributable 
to  a  lull  in  the  U.S.  textile  market  which  af- 
fected both  domestic  textile  activity  and 
imports. 

An  additional  factor  was  a  temporary  un- 
certainty created  by  the  extended  legislative 
consideration  of  one-price  cotton.  Thus  the 
overall  drop  in  imports  was  not  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  LTA.  Now,  the  one-price 
cotton  program  is  in  effect  at  least  until 
1970  by  the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965.  This  is  a  development  that  has  made 
cotton  available  to  U.S.  mills  at  the  same 
price  as  to  foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  cotton.  As 
a  result  the  market  has  stabilized  and 
gained  new  confidence.  Even  more,  the  gen- 
erally prosperous  economic  situation  and 
high  consumer  income  in  the  United  States 
have  contributed  to  an  increasing  demand 
for  cotton  textile  products,  both  domestic 
and  imported. 

Although  these  observations  on  the  devel- 
opments of  the  past  year  are  important,  it  is 
of  even  greater  significance  for  this  meeting 
to  note  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  textile  trade  and  industry  of  the  United 
States  since  the  advent  of  the  LTA. 

Imports  in  the  third  LTA  year  represent 
an  increase  of  420  million  square  yards  over 
those  in  the  year  ending  June  1961,  the  base 
period  of  the  Short-Term  Arrangement.3 
The  growth  in  imports,  amounting  to  52 
percent,  has  been  several  times  the  growth 
in  U.S.  consumption.  On  a  value  basis,  the 
increase  in  imports  has  been  even  greater, 
56  percent. 

In  reviewing  the  breakdown  of  trade  by 
commodity  groups,  one  is  struck  by  the  per- 
sistent upward  trend  in  imports  of  apparel. 
In  the  third  LTA  year  the  volume  amounted 
to  438  million  square  yards,  valued  at  $177 
million,  a  sharp  increase  from  297  million 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  21,  1961,  p.  337. 


square  yards  valued  at  §113  million  for  the 
year  ending  June  1961.  Apparel  imports 
have  constituted  35  percent  of  all  cotton 
textile  imports  by  quantity  and  50  percent 
by  value.  Apparel  represents  the  most  at- 
tractive export  of  all  cotton  products  be- 
cause the  high  value  added  maximizes  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  dollar  earnings. 
Nevertheless,  of  all  cotton  textile  products, 
the  apparel  categories  are  among  the  most 
susceptible  to  disruption. 

Importing  countries  like  the  United  States 
that  have  well-developed  domestic  apparel 
industries,  employing  large  numbers  of 
workers,  must  necessarily  be  concerned  by 
disruptive  apparel  imports.  The  apparel  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  consists  of 
thousands  of  intensely  competitive  firms, 
generally  small,  often  with  limited  working 
capital.  These  firms,  together  with  those  in 
the  mill  sector,  are  the  innovators  of  new 
products  and  are  at  the  forefront  of  sale3 
promotion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  competition  from 
low-price  imports.  Their  ability  to  continue 
to  innovate  and  to  promote  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  textile  industries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries that  export  to  the  U.S.  market  as  well 
as  to  the  health  of  the  U.S.  industry. 

Changing  supply  and  market  conditions 
have  produced  some  fluctuations  in  imports 
of  other  cotton  textile  products.  Yarn  im- 
ports, after  rising  from  57  million  square 
yards  in  the  year  ending  June  1961  to  130 
million  in  the  STA  year,  declined  to  69  mil- 
lion in  the  third  LTA  year.  Nevertheless, 
yarn  imports  have  recently  shown  a  strong 
upward  trend.  From  March  through  Sep- 
tember 1965,  imports  increased  36  percent 
over  those  in  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Fabric  imports,  except  for  the  dip  in  the 
second  LTA  year  that  paralleled  the  decline 
in  the  domestic  industry,  have  been  gaining 
consistently  both  in  absolute  terms  and  in 
relation  to  total  imports.  In  the  third  LTA 
year  fabric  imports  were  64  percent  above 
those  in  the  year  ending  June  1961.  The 
made-up  and  miscellaneous  groups  also 
reached  new  highs  in  the  third  LTA  year, 
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in  both  cases  exceeding  previous  records  set 
in  the  ST  A  year. 

The  past  4  years  have  also  witnessed 
greater  sophistication  and  diversity  in  the 
imports  of  specific  categories  within  the 
groups.  This  trend  is  reflected,  as  an  illus- 
tration, by  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
relatively  inexpensive  carded  sheeting  and 
substantial  gains  in  imports  of  more  expen- 
sive fabrics  such  as  poplins,  broadcloth, 
printcloth,  twills,  and  miscellaneous  yarn- 
dyed  fabrics. 

The  relative  position  of  suppliers  in  the 
U.S.  market  is  a  subject  of  special  interest 
to  many  of  you  in  this  meeting.  About  92 
percent  of  total  cotton  textile  imports  into 
the  United  States  during  the  third  LTA  year 
came  from  developing  countries  and  Japan. 
The  developing  countries  alone  accounted 
for  about  60  percent  of  the  total.  In  con- 
trast, imports  from  the  developed  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
North  America  accounted  for  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Furthermore,  the  quantity 
imported  from  these  developed  countries 
has  held  closely  to  the  level  for  the  year 
ending  June  1961.  Thus  the  entire  import 
gain  of  420  million  square  yards  since  that 
time  is  accounted  for  by  increased  ship- 
ments from  the  developing  countries  and 
Japan.  Imports  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries increased  by  60  percent  during  this 
period.  The  developing  countries  earned 
$174  million  in  foreign  exchange  earnings 
through  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  the  third  LTA  year.  We  consider  it  prob- 
able that  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
will  increase  further  during  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Arrangement. 

A  number  of  new  suppliers  have  shipped 
in  quantity  to  the  American  market  since 
1961.  We  are  pleased  that  several  of  these 
countries  are  represented  at  this  meeting  as 
participants  in  the  LTA.  With  most  of  the 
others  also,  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  various  types  of  arrangements  to  per- 
mit equitable  and  nondisruptive  sharing  of 
our  market. 

Imports  have  increased  in  the  U.S.  market 
not  only   in   quantity   and   value;    imports 


have  also  gained  a  larger  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  imports  of  1,233  million  square 
yards  accounted  for  7.4  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  market  in  the  third  LTA  year,  as 
compared  to  6.8  percent  in  the  second  LTA 
year,  and  5.2  percent  in  the  year  ending 
June  1961.  The  LTA  itself  is  a  factor  in 
this  increased  share.  Our  bilateral  agree- 
ments provide  for  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
5  percent,  whereas  domestic  consumption  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  3  percent.  As  the 
secretariat's  report  shows,  U.S.  production 
of  cotton  textiles  has  not  increased  ma- 
terially during  the  3-year  term  of  the  LTA. 
The  growth  in  the  market  has  been  taken 
up  mainly  by  imports. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  caution 
that,  while  import/consumption  ratios  are 
useful  and  interesting,  they  do  not  tell  the 
story  of  the  disruptive  impact  that  im- 
ports may  have  in  the  market  for  individual 
products  or  groups  of  products.  We  will  not 
take  the  time  to  review  import  trends  into 
the  United  States  in  individual  categories 
but  only  note  that  about  50  percent  of  total 
cotton  textile  imports  during  the  third  LTA 
year  were  concentrated  in  nine  categories. 
This  concentration  creates  particularly  heavy 
price  pressures  on  the  market  for  similarly 
produced  domestic  goods.  Six  of  these  cate- 
gories are  in  the  apparel  group. 

U.S.   Policies   Under  Long-Term  Arrangement 

U.S.  actions  under  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement are  predicated  on  the  general 
governmental  policy  that  trade  and  competi- 
tion are  healthy  for  industry.  Cotton  textile 
imports  are  permitted  without  quantitative 
limitation  except  for  actions  taken  under  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  to  avoid  disruption 
to  markets  for  particular  products.  The 
United  States  requests  restraint  on  imports 
of  cotton  textiles  only  when  circumstances 
clearly  show  such  action  is  required.  It  does 
so  sparingly  and  in  accordance  with  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  article  3  of  the  Arrange- 
ment. Restraints  are  eliminated  when  no 
longer  needed. 

Article  3  restraints  are  currently  in  effect 
on  seven  categories  from  three  countries. 
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Only  one  of  the  countries  is  a  participant 
in  the  Arrangement.  The  United  States  did 
not  resort  to  the  procedures  of  article  3 
with  respect  to  imports  from  any  participat- 
ing country  during  the  third  LTA  year.  Sev- 
en article  3  restraints  were  dropped  during 
that  period.  The  restraint  levels  now  in  ef- 
fect total  16  million  square  yards. 

Where  necessary  to  resort  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  to  pre- 
vent market  disruption,  the  United  States 
has  found  that  bilateral  agreements  under 
article  4  offer  exporting  countries  more  fa- 
vorable conditions  to  develop  their  exports 
of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  assurances  of  stability  and 
growth. 

The  United  States  now  has  multiyear 
bilateral  agreements  on  cotton  textile  trade 
with  17  exporting  countries.  Four  of  these 
were  concluded  during  the  third  LTA  year. 
The  manner  in  which  the  United  States  can 
cooperate  under  bilateral  agreements  is  il- 
lustrated by  these  four  instances.  The  ag- 
gregate ceilings  in  the  four  new  agreements 
total  97  million  square  yards,  compared  to 
actual  imports  from  these  countries  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Geneva  arrangements, 
the  STA  year,  of  39  million  square  yards. 

Even  though  bilateral  agreements  are  de- 
signed to  meet  specific  trade  requirements, 
the  United  States,  in  its  administration  of 
the  bilaterals,  tries,  to  the  extent  possible, 
to  accommodate  particular  problems  that 
the  exporting  countries  encounter  thereaf- 
ter. During  the  third  LTA  year  the  United 
States  agreed  to  changes  in  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  eight  exporting  countries.  There 
were  22  separate  actions  involved.  The 
United  States  observes  its  obligations  under 
article  6(c)  to  insure  that  exports  of  par- 
ticipants are  not  restrained  more  severely 
than  are  exports  of  nonparticipants. 

The  figures  show  that  the  United  States 
has  successfully  complied  with  this  equity 
commitment.  Imports  from  participants  have 
remained  above  90  percent  of  total  imports 
throughout  the  course  of  the  LTA.  The 
United  States  has  attempted  to  encourage 
nonparticipating  countries  to  join  the  Long- 


Term  Arrangement  in  order  both  to  receive 
its  advantages  and  to  assume  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  working  out  world 
cotton  textile  trade  problems. 

Impact   of  LTA   on   U.S.    Industry 

The  Long-Term  Arrangement  has  helped 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  industry,  including  the 
apparel  sector.  While  imports  into  the 
United  States  have  grown,  the  threat  of  dis- 
ruption in  the  market  has  been  reduced.  The 
industry  has  responded  by  increasing  its  in- 
vestment in  new  plants  and  in  more  modern 
equipment. 

The  output  of  U.S.  firms  has  increased  in 
recent  months,  though  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
the  increase  in  imports.  As  a  result,  the  long- 
term  decline  in  employment  has  been  halted, 
at  least  temporarily,  and  profits  of  the  in- 
dustry have  shown  improvement. 

The  industry  in  the  United  States  is  none- 
theless confronted  with  several  serious  prob- 
lems: 

— It  has  always  been  subject  to  cyclical 
fluctuations. 

— Textile  industry  profits,  although  rising, 
are  still  among  the  lowest  in  industry. 

— Cotton  textile  wage  rates  continue  to 
lag  behind  the  average  for  manufacturing 
industries. 

— Unemployment  rates,  particularly  in  the 
apparel  sector,  continue  to  be  well  above 
the  level  for  all  manufacturing  industries. 

— Per  capita  consumption  of  all  fibers  in 
the  United  States  has  not  grown  since  1953, 
and  cotton's  share  in  the  total  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  for  the  past  15  years. 

It  is  natural  and  healthy  that  the  U.S. 
industry  and  the  U.S.  Government  should 
be  concerned  with  those  problems. 

Underlying   Problems   Requiring  Consideration 

In  reviewing  the  record  to  date  under  the 
LTA,  and  especially  in  considering  the  facts 
portrayed  in  the  secretariat's  study,  we  note 
several  developments  that  are  directly  rele- 
vant to  trends  in  world  cotton  textile  trade 
and  that  will  require  careful  attention.  We 
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would  like  to  mention  these  briefly  and  sug- 
gest that  the  Committee  consider  them  in 
its  discussions. 

1.  Production  of  cotton  textiles  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries although  world  consumption  has  been 
stagnant.  The  growth  in  production  has  oc- 
curred both  in  developing  countries  that  are 
participants  in  the  LTA  and  in  those  that 
are  not.  This  situation  is  contributing  to  sig- 
nificant overcapacity  in  production  facili- 
ties. 

2.  The  number  of  cotton  textile  exporting 
countries,  most  of  which  are  developing 
countries  exporting  under  great  pressures 
to  earn  foreign  exchange,  has  increased.  The 
secretariat's  study  refers  to  these  efforts  and 
describes  export  incentive  schemes  operat- 
ing in  some  countries.  Overzealous  stimula- 
tion of  exports  intensifies  depressive  price 
effects  in  the  limited  and  highly  competi- 
tive world  markets.  In  this  connection,  more 
attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  apparent 
disparity  between  export  prices  and  higher 
domestic  prices  for  similar  goods  in  some  of 
the  highly  protected  markets  of  the  export- 
ing countries.  High  consumer  prices,  espe- 
cially in  low-wage  countries,  hold  down 
internal  consumption  and  the  world  demand 
for  cotton  textiles. 

3.  The  growing  competition  from  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  requires  some  new  think- 
ing about  how  to  stimulate  demand  for 
cotton  products.  The  cotton-growing  coun- 
tries are  already  at  work  to  improve  cotton's 
position  in  interfiber  competition.  Countries 
which  are  large  exporters  of  cotton  textiles 
might  wish  to  join  in  these  efforts.  The 
competition  is  keen  in  this  field,  and  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
export  markets  for  cotton  textiles  must  be 
aggressive,  competent  merchandisers  of  cot- 
ton goods. 

I  should  like  now  to  present  the  views  of 
the  United  States  on  the  future  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement.  My  remarks  will  be 
brief  since  the  concept  is  simple :  This  inter- 
national instrument  has  been  successful  in 


coping  with  an  unprecedented  and  difficult 
economic  crisis;  it  has  led  to  the  orderly 
development  of  trade  in  a  highly  sensitive 
section  of  industry. 

Fortunately  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
think  about  these  and  other  problems  in 
cotton  textile  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of 
optimism  based  on  our  immediate  past  ex- 
periences and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year.  The  optimism  of  today  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  wisdom  of  our  arrange- 
ments for  the  orderly  development  of  cotton 
textile  trade.  For  no  commerce  can  prosper 
or  long  survive  in  the  chaos  and  confusion 
which  characterized  the  markets  for  cotton 
textiles  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  LTA. 

Differences  in  point  of  view  among  par- 
ticipating countries  still  exist  and  will  in 
the  future.  This  is  perfectly  natural.  Nego- 
tiations for  the  Arrangement  involved  the 
compromising  of  many  different  points  of 
view.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
countries  now  participating  in  the  Arrange- 
ment could  find  a  better  basis  for  mutual 
agreement  than  the  terms  of  the  Arrange- 
ment as  it  now  stands. 

In  contemplating  the  future  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  in  mind  the  need  to  settle 
upon  policies  for  cotton  textile  trade  after 
September  30,  1967.  We  should  do  so  early 
enough  to  avoid  confusion  and  apprehension 
in  the  market.  If  doubts  on  the  future  are 
permitted  to  occur,  normal  trade  patterns 
will  undoubtedly  be  adversely  affected. 

The  United  States  supports  efforts  pres- 
ently under  way  to  extend  the  LTA  in  its 
present  form.  But  it  is  necessary  that  policy 
decisions  on  this  matter  be  reached  soon  if, 
as  our  chairman  [GATT  Director-General 
Eric  Wyndham  White]  has  said,  we  are  to 
bring  about  "a  higher  degree  of  liberaliza- 
tion in  trade  in  cotton  textiles."  The  United 
States,  as  you  have  been  told,  is  already  en- 
gaged in  talks  with  the  Government  of  Ja- 
pan. We  are  ready  to  consult  similarly  with 
other  exporting  countries  prepared  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  Director-General  of  GATT. 
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New  Air  Transport  Agreement 
To  Be  Signed  With  Canada 

Joint  Statement 

White  House  press  release  (Austin,  Tex.)  dated  December  31 

Agreement  has  been  reached  in  principle 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  a  new  Air  Transport 
Agreement  to  replace  the  Agreement  dated 
June  4,  1949,  as  amended  December  20,  1955, 
and  April  9,  1959.1  It  is  expected  that  minor 
drafting  and  other  formalities  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future  and  that  the 
Agreement  will  be  signed  at  an  early  date. 

The  Agreement  is  the  result  of  lengthy 
negotiations  carried  out  over  the  past  2 
years.  Routes  now  operated  under  the  exist- 
ing Agreement  will  be  retained.  The  new 
Agreement  also  provides  for  a  significant 
expansion  of  routes  and  will  make  possible 
a  marked  improvement  in  air  services. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  attached  route 
lists  that  airlines  of  both  countries  will  be 
permitted  to  operate  direct  services  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto  on  the  one  hand  and 
Tampa  and  Miami  on  the  other,  and  also 
between  Toronto  and  Los  Angeles.  Canada 
will  be  granted  rights  permitting  non-stop 
service  from  Montreal  to  Chicago  and  a  new 
direct  route  from  Vancouver  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  United  States  will  be  granted  a 
new  route  from  Chicago  to  Toronto  and  a 
new  route  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Vancouver.  Certain  other  route 
adjustments  are  also  made. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  meet  flexibly  the 
needs  which  may  emerge  in  the  future  for 
air  services  of  a  regional  or  local  nature 


1  Treaties    and    Other    International    Acts    Series 
1934,  3456,  and  4213. 


which  have  not  been  provided  for  under  the 
new  Agreement,  the  two  Governments  have 
also  agreed  upon  arrangements  which  will 
permit  consideration  of  such  services  with- 
out the  necessity  for  formal  renegotiation 
and  amendment  of  the  Agreement. 

The  two  Governments  have  also  agreed 
on  the  desirability  of  formally  reviewing 
from  time  to  time  the  routes  established 
under  the  new  Agreement  in  order  to  ensure 
that,  consistent  with  an  equitable  overall 
exchange  of  economic  benefits  for  the  two 
countries,  the  routes  meet  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  the  public.  It  is  planned  that 
the  first  such  review  will  take  place  early 
in  1969. 

The  two  Governments  believe  that  the 
Agreement  constitutes  a  constructive  devel- 
opment in  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  and  that  it 
will  contribute  to  rapid  achievement  of  a 
more  modern  and  efficient  air  transporta- 
tion network  serving  the  interests  of  the 
airline  industry  and  the  needs  of  the  public. 

SCHEDULE  I— UNITED  STATES 

1.  Seattle-Vancouver 

2.  Los  Angeles/San   Francisco-Vancouver 

3.  Denver/Great   Falls-Calgary 

4.  Chicago-Toronto 

5.  Detroit-Toronto  (Local  service  airline  only) 
*6.  Tampa/Miami-Toronto 

*7.  Tampa/Miami-Montreal 

8.  Los   Angeles-Toronto 

9.  New  York-Montreal/Ottawa 

10.  New  York-Toronto 

11.  Boston-Montreal 

12.  Washington-Ottawa/Montreal 

13.  Buffalo-Toronto 

14.  Minneapolis-Winnipeg 

15.  United    States-Gander-Europe   and   beyond 

16.  a)    Spokane-Calgary 

b)  Duluth/Superior-Fort  William/Port   Arthur 

c)  Ketchikan-Prince   Rupert 

d)  Fairbanks-Whitehorse 

e)  Juneau-Whitehorse 

f)  Erie-Toronto 

*  Mandatory  stop  at  Tampa  until  November  1, 
1967. 
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SCHEDULE  II— CANADA 

1.  Victoria-Seattle 

2.  Vancouver-San  Francisco 

3.  Halifax-Boston/New  York 

4.  Montreal/Toronto-Chicago 

5.  Toronto-Cleveland 

6.  Toronto-Los  Angeles 
*7.  Toronto-Tampa/Miami 
*8.  Montreal-Tampa/Miami 

9.  Montreal-New  York 

10.  Toronto-New  York 

11.  Canada-Honolulu-Australasia  and  beyond 

12.  a)    Prince  Rupert-Ketchikan 

b)  Whitehorse-Fairbanks 

c)  Whitehorse-Juneau 


Mandatory   stop   at   Tampa  until   November   1, 


1967. 


United  States  and  Japan  Amend 
Civil  Air  Transport  Agreement 

Following  is  an  announcement  released  by 
the  White  House  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  together  with  texts  of  notes  ex- 
changed between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  at  Tokyo  that  day  (December  28, 
Tokyo  time). 

WHITE   HOUSE   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Japan  and  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 27  announced  the  signing  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  civil  air  transport  agreement 
between  the  two  countries.  The  amendment 
grants  to  Japan  the  right  to  operate  a  new 
route  Japan-Honolulu-San  Francisco-New 
York  and  beyond. 

The  United  States  was  granted  a  new 
right  to  serve  Osaka.  In  addition,  agreement 
was  reached  upon  a  number  of  principles 
under  which  operations  will  be  conducted 
by  the  airlines  of  the  two  countries. 

The  amendment  was  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  in  Tokyo  between  Ambas- 
sador Edwin  0.  Reischauer  and  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  Etsusaburo  Shiina. 

EXCHANGES    OF    NOTES 

Japanese   Note 

Tokyo,  December  28,  1965 
Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
fer  to   the    civil    aviation    consultations    which    re- 


cently took  place  in  Tokyo  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Air  Transport  Agreement  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  of  America  which  was  signed  on 
August  11,  1952,  and  was  amended  on  January  14, 
1959.1  The  two  delegations  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  respective  Governments  the  deletion  of  the 
Schedule  attached  to  the  said  Agreement  and  the 
insertion  of  a  new  Schedule,  together  with  an  An- 
nex thereto,  both  of  which  are  enclosed  with  this 
note. 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excel- 
lency that  the  Government  of  Japan  accepts  the 
new  Schedule  with  the  Annex,  and  to  propose  that 
this  note  and  your  reply  thereto,  indicating  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  Schedule  with  the  Annex 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, will  constitute  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments  further  amending  the  Civil  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement,  as  amended,  which  will  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  your  reply. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency,  Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur,  the  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Etsusaburo  Shitna 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Enclosures : 

1.  Schedule 

2.  Annex    to    Schedule 

Schedule 

(A)  An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  shall  be  entitled  to  operate  air 
services  on  each  of  the  air  routes  specified,  in  both 
directions,  and  to  make  scheduled  landings  in  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  points  specified  in 
this  paragraph: 

(1)  From  Japan  to  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and: 

(a)  New  York  and  beyond  New  York  to  Europe 
(including  the   United   Kingdom)    and  beyond.* 

(b)  beyond  to  Mexico  and  Central  America.** 

(2)  From  Japan  to  Honolulu  and  Los  Angeles 
and  beyond  to  South   America.** 

(3)  From  Japan  to  Okinawa  and  beyond.  *  *  * 

(B)  An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  entitled  to  operate  air  services  on  each  of  the 
routes  specified,  in  both  directions,  and  to  make 
scheduled  landings  in  Japan  at  the  points  specified 
in  this  paragraph: 

(1)  From  the  United  States  via  the  North  Pacific 
to  Tokyo  and  Osaka  and  beyond. 

(2)  From  the  United  States  via  the  Central  Pa- 
cific to  Tokyo  and  Osaka  and  beyond. 

(3)  From  Okinawa  to  Osaka  and  Tokyo.*** 


1  Treaties    and    Other   International    Acts    Series 
2854  and  4158. 
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(C)  Except  as  otherwise  indicated,  points  on  any 
of  the  specified  routes  may  at  the  option  of  the 
designated  airline  be  omitted  on  any  or  all  flights. 


*  Any  flight  operating  eastbound  from  Japan 
which  makes  a  scheduled  landing  at  New  York, 
and  any  flight  operating  westbound  to  Japan  which 
makes  a  scheduled  departure  from  New  York  must 
make  a  scheduled  stop  at  San  Francisco.  [Footnote 
in  original.] 

**  Passengers,  cargo,  and  mail  destined  for  or 
originating  at  points  beyond  the  United  States  may 
not  make  a  stopover  or  be  picked  up  or  discharged 
at  United  States  points  on  these  routes.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 

***  In  granting  these  routes,  the  respective  Con- 
tracting Parties  are  cognizant  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  signed 
at  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1951,  under 
which  the  United  States  of  America  exercises  the 
powers  of  administration,  legislation,  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  Okinawa.     [Footnote   in  original.] 


Annex  to  Schedule 

(A)  In  the  event  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  intends  to  designate  more  than  one  United 
States  airline  to  operate  air  services  from  New 
York  to  Japan  under  the  United  States  route  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (B)  (1)  of  the  Schedule,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  notify  the 
Government  of  Japan  of  this  intention  sixty  days 
in  advance  of  the  designation.  Without  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  the  airline  or  airlines  concerned  at  the 
end  of  such  sixty  days,  the  United  States  will,  on 
request  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  consult  with 
Japan  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days 
in  accordance  with  Article  16  of  the  Agreement. 

(B)  If  during  any  time  that  Article  13(F)  of 
the  Agreement  is  in  effect,  the  Government  of 
Japan  is  dissatisfied  with  a  rate  structure  pro- 
posed by  the  airline  or  airlines  of  the  United  States 
which  is  based  on  the  lower  mileage  of  North  Pa- 
cific as  contrasted  to  Central  Pacific  air  services, 
the  United  States  will,  without  prejudice  to  the 
coming  into  effect  of  the  rates  as  provided  for  in 
Article  13(F),  consult  with  Japan  at  its  request 
in  accordance  with  Article  16  of  the  Agreement. 

(C)  The  purpose  of  the  consultations  referred 
to  in  (A)  and  (B)  above  will  be  to  determine 
whether  the  eventualities  mentioned  therein  war- 
rant modification  of  the  Agreement  in  view  of  the 
changes  which  may  be  brought  about  in  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  designated  airline  or  air- 
lines of  Japan  which  are  permitted  to  operate  only 
on  the  Central  Pacific   route. 


U.S.    Reply 

Tokyo,  December  28,  1965 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  December  28, 
1965,  in  which  Your  Excellency  has  informed  me 
as  follows: 


[Full  text  of  the  Japanese  note.] 


I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
accepts  the  proposal  contained  in  Your  Excellency's 
note  which,  with  this  reply,  constitutes  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  further  amend- 
ing the  Civil  Air  Transport  Agreement,  as  amended, 
which  enters  into  force  on  this  date. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

Edwin  0.  Reischauer 


U.S.    Note 


Tokyo,  December  28,  1965 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  civil 
aviation  consultations  which  recently  took  place  in 
Tokyo  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Air  Transport 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan  which  was  signed  on  August  11,  1952, 
and  was  amended  on  January  14,  1959,  and  on 
December  28,  1965,  and  to  confirm  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
following  understandings  relating  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Agreement  which  were  reached  between 
the  two  delegations  during  the  course  of  these  con- 
sultations : 

1.  Where  the  word  "beyond"  appears  in  an  air 
route  described  in  the  Schedule  attached  to  the 
Agreement  without  specification  of  a  subsequent 
geographical  direction,  air  services  on  such  beyond 
portion  of  the  route  may  be  operated  to  any  point 
or  points,  including  points  in  the  home  territory. 

2.  A  designation  at  any  time  of  one  or  more  air- 
lines to  operate  air  services  on  any  of  the  air 
routes  specified  in  the  Schedule  attached  to  the 
Agreement  does  not  prejudice  the  right  of  a  Con- 
tracting Party  to  designate  at  a  later  date  one  or 
more  additional  airlines  to  operate  air  services  on 
the  same  specified  route. 

3.  Any  right  granted  in  the  Agreement  is  not 
prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  delay  in  the 
exercise  of  such  right  following  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Agreement  and  its  amendments. 

4.  The  rights  granted  in  the  Agreement  include 
the  right  to  operate  air  services  for  the  carriage 
of  passengers,  mail,  and  cargo  separately  or  in  any 
combination. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  Your  Excellency  would  be 
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good  enough  to  confirm  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  accepts  the  above  understandings  relating 
to  the  Civil  Air  Transport   Agreement. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

Edwin   0.  Reischauer 


Japanese   Reply 

Tokyo,  December  28,  1965 

Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur,  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of 
December  28,  1965,  which  reads  as  follows: 

[Full  text  of  the  American  note.] 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  confirm  that  the 
Government  of  Japan  accepts  the  above  understand- 
ings relating  to  the  Civil  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency,  Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur,  the  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Etsusaburo  Shtina 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


U.S.  Signs  Convention  on  Transit 
Trade  of  Landlocked  States 

Press  release  3  dated  January  7 

The  United  States  has  signed  the  Conven- 
tion on  Transit  Trade  of  Land-Locked  States. 
The  signing  was  performed  by  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost  at  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  on  December  30,  1965. 

This  convention  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Transit  Trade 
of  Land-Locked  Countries  on  July  8,  1965. 
The  convention  is  intended  to  promote  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  land- 
locked countries  by  insuring  greater  facili- 
ties for  international  trade.  It  grants  free- 
dom of  transit  for  traffic  in  transit  and 
means  of  transport.  It  also  deals  with  or 
enables  contracting  states  to  resolve  such 
problems  as  customs  duties  and  special 
transit  dues  and  use  of  means  of  transport 
and  application  of  tariffs,  as  well  as  other 
measures  to  promote  free  and  uninterrupted 


transit  traffic,  such  as  storage  of  goods  in 
transit,  free  zones,  and  other  customs  fa- 
cilities. 

The  convention  is  to  enter  into  force  after 
ratification  or  accession  of  two  landlocked 
states  and  two  transit  states  having  a  sea- 
coast.  In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the 
convention  has  been  signed  by  Afghanistan, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Byelorussia,  Cam- 
eroon, Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Laos,  Luxembourg,  Ne- 
pal, Paraguay,  Rwanda,  San  Marino,  Sudan, 
Switzerland,  Uganda,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic   Energy 

Agreement  for  the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Austria  of  July  29,  1959  (TIAS  4402),  for  co- 
operation concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Signed  at  Vienna  June  15  and  July  28,  1964. 
Entered  into  force:  December  13,  1965. 

Agreement  for  the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal  of  July  21,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3317,  3899,  4519,  5111,  5679),  for  cooperation 
concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at 
Vienna  February  24,  1965. 
Entered  into  force:   December  15,   1965. 

Finance 

Convention    on    settlement    of    investment    disputes 
between    states    and    nationals    of    other    states. 
Done  at  Washington  March  18,  1965.1 
Signatures:   Belgium,  December  15,  1965;   Congo 
(Brazzaville),  December  27,  1965;   France,  De- 
cember 22,  1965. 

Judicial    Cooperation 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial  and 
extrajudicial  documents  in  civil  or  commercial 
matters.  Open  for  signature  at  The  Hague  No- 
vember 15,  1965.  Enters  into  force  on  the  60th 
day  after  deposit  of  the  third  instrument  of 
ratification. 

Signatures:    Finland,    Germany,    Israel,    Nether- 
lands, United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Northwest   Atlantic   Fisheries 

Protocol    to    the    international    convention    for    the 
Northwest    Atlantic    fisheries    of     February    8, 
1949    (TIAS    2089),    relating   to    harp    and    hood 
seals.    Done  at  Washington  July  15,  1963.1 
Ratification  deposited:   Poland,  January  5,  1966. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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Property 

Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of 
industrial  property  of  March  20,  1883,  revised  at 
Brussels  December  14,  1900,  at  Washington  June 
2,  1911,  at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925,  at 
London  June  2,  1934,  and  at  Lisbon  October  31, 
1958.  Done  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958.  En- 
tered into  force  January  4,  1962.  TIAS  4931. 
Notification  of  accession:  Cyprus,  December  17, 
1965. 

Wheat 

Protocol  for  the  extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signature  at 
Washington  March  22  through  April  23,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1965,  for  part  I  and 
parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1965,  for  part  II. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Portugal,  December  31, 
1965. 


of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454; 
7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  memorandum  of  under- 
standing. Signed  at  Washington  October  26,  1965, 
and  at  Naha  December  23,  1965.  Entered  into 
force  December  23,  1965. 
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BILATERAL 

Germany,    Federal    Republic   of 

Agreement  to  support  personnel  from  the  Federal 
Republic  stationed  in  the  United  States  during 
emergencies.  Signed  at  Bonn  October  21  and  at 
Washington  December  18,  1965.  Entered  into 
force  December  18,  1965. 

Protocol  amending  convention  for  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
of  July  22,  1954  (TIAS  3133).  Signed  at  Bonn 
September  17,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December 
27,  1965. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  30,  1965. 

Greece 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  October  22,  1962  (TIAS  5238).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  October  22 
and  23,  1965.   Entered  into  force  October  23,  1965. 

Italy 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  two  naval  vessels 
to  Italy.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome 
December  23  and  27,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1965. 

Mali 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  July  14,  1965  (TIAS  5852).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bamako  December 
8  and  15,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December  15, 
1965. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  in  consecrating 
Corregidor  Island  as  a  World  War  II  memorial 
site,  with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Manila  December  22,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
December  22,  1965. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  relinquishment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  right  to  use  certain  base 
lands  and  the  granting  by  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  of  the  right  to  use  certain  land  in 
other  areas,  with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  December  22,  1965.  Entered  into 
force  December  22,  1965. 

Ryukyu    Islands 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV 


Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
and  Board  of  Examiners 

AN      EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  of  1965  (30  F.R.  9353),  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Part  I.  Secretary  of  State 
Section  1.  Delegation  of  functions.  Except  to  the 
extent  inconsistent  with  Sections  22(a)  and  32(a) 
of  this  Order,  all  the  functions  which  were  trans 
ferred  to  the  President  by  Sections  1(c)  and  1(d) 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1965  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  Redelegation.  The  Secretary  may  redele- 
gate  the  functions  delegated  to  him  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1  of  this  Order  to  officials  or  bodies 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Part  II.  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Sec.  21.     Establishment  of  Board,    (a)    There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  hereafter  in  this  Part 
referred  to  as  the  Board. 

(b)   The  Board  shall  be  composed  of: 

(1)  Five  officials  of  the  Department  of  State, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  by  the  Secretary  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  so  designated  from  among  the  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International   Development. 

(2)  One  official  of  each  of  the  following  who  in 
each  case  shall  be  designated  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned: 
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(i)   The   Department  of  Commerce 

(ii)   The  Department  of  Labor 

(iii)    The  United  States  Information  Agency 

(iv)  Such  other  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  shall  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary,  each  of  which  shall  have  one  mem- 
ber on  the  Board. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  invite  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  or  other  agency  which  is  not 
represented  on  the  Board  by  a  member  of  the  Board 
to  designate  a  representative  to  participate  in 
meetings  of  the  Board  whenever  matters  of  sub- 
stantial interest  to  such  department  or  agency  are 
to  be  considered  by  the  Board. 

(d)  Each  member  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  or  (b)(2),  above,  and  each  representa- 
tive designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  above, 
shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  officials  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  who  are  not  below  the 
rank  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  or  who  are  occupy- 
ing positions  of  comparable  responsibility,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  designate  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service  as  one  of  the  members 
under  subsection  (b)  (1),  above. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  Board  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  22.  Functions  of  the  Board,  (a)  There  are 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Board  the  functions  which 
prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1965  were  vested  in  the  Board  of  the  For- 
eign Service  abolished  by  that  plan  by  Section  211 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C. 
826(b)),  exclusive  of  that  part  thereof  which  fol- 
lows the  last  semicolon  in  the  Section,  and  by  Sec- 
tion 637(a)  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1007(a)). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  perform  such  additional 
functions  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
delegate   or  otherwise  assign   thereto. 

Part  III.   Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
Foreign  Service 

Sec.  31.  Establishment  of  Board,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
shall  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  designate  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  as  the  chairman  thereof.  Not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  may  be  made  up  of  officers  of  the  For- 
eign Service. 

Sec.  32.  Functions  of  the  Board,  (a)  There  are 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  the 
functions  which  prior   to  the   taking  effect   of   Re- 


organization Plan  No.  4  of  196B  were  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service  abol- 
ished by  that  plan  by  Sections  212(a),  516(a),  and 
517  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C. 
827(a);  911(a);  912). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  perform  such 
additional  functions  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  delegate  or  otherwise   assign   thereto. 

Sec.  33.  Direction  and  supervision.  All  functions 
delegated  or  otherwise  assigned  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Part  shall  be  performed  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary. 

Part  IV.  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  41.  Administrative  arrangements,  (a)  The 
Department  of  State  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
agency  which  shall  provide  administrative  services 
and  facilities  for  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
and  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  furnish  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  the  Board  of  Examiners  information  and 
reports  relating  to  matters  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  respective  boards. 

SEC.  42.  Saving  provisions,  (a)  Except  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  be  inconsistent  with  this 
Order,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula- 
tions, rulings,  certificates,  orders,  directives,  con- 
tracts, agreements  and  other  actions  made,  issued, 
or  entered  into  with  respect  to  any  functions  af- 
fected by  this  Order  and  not  revoked,  superseded, 
or  otherwise  made  inapplicable  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Order  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  amended,  modified,  or  terminated 
by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  proceeding  or  other 
business  which  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1965  or  of  this 
Order  was  pending  or  in  process  before  the  Board 
of  the  Foreign  Service  or  the  Board  of  Examiners 
for  the  Foreign  Service  as  established  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  or  by  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11240  of  August 
4,  1965,  the  bodies  established  by  Parts  II  and  III 
of  this  Order  shall  be  deemed  to  represent  continua- 
tions of  the  respective  Boards. 

(c)  Nothing  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1965 
(30  F.R.  9353)  or  in  this  Order  or  in  any  Executive 
order  issued  before  the  date  of  this  Order  shall  be 
deemed  to  terminate  or  impair  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  availability  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  of  the  authority  which 
was  made  available  to  him  by  Executive  Order  No. 
10522  of  March  26,  1954. 

(2)  The  availability  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  of  the  au- 
thority which  was  made  available  to  him  by  Sec- 
tion  2(b)(3)    of   State   Department   Delegation   of 
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Authority  No.   104  of   November   3,  1961,  26   F.R. 
10608. 

(3)  The  availability  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  authority  which  was  made  available 
to  him  by  Section  2(b)(3)  of  State  Department 
Delegation  of  Authority  No.  85-11A  of  August  29, 
1962,  27  F.R.   9074. 

(4)  The  availability  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  authority  which  was  vested  in  him  by  Section 
42(3)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2582(3)). 

Sec.  43.  Effective  date.  The  provisions  of  this 
Order  shall  be     effective  as  of  January  1,  1966. 


The  White  House, 
December  SI,  1965. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TO  THE  CONGRESS   (EXCERPTS)  > 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans: 

I  come  before  you  tonight  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  third  time. 

I  come  here  to  thank  you  and  to  add  my 
tribute,  once  more,  to  the  Nation's  gratitude 
for  this,  the  89th  Congress.  This  Congress 
has  already  reserved  for  itself  an  honored 
chapter  in  the  history  of  America. 

Our  nation  tonight  is  engaged  in  a  brutal 
and  bitter  conflict  in  Viet-Nam.  Later  on  I 
want  to  discuss  that  struggle  in  some  detail 
with  you.  It  just  must  be  the  center  of  our 
concerns. 

But  we  will  not  permit  those  who  fire 


1  Delivered  on  Jan.  12  (White  House  press  re- 
lease, as-delivered  text);  also  available  as  H.  Doc. 
321,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


upon  us  in  Viet-Nam  to  win  a  victory  over 
the  desires  and  the  intentions  of  all  the  i 
American  people.  This  nation  is  mighty  | 
enough,  its  society  is  healthy  enough,  its  ir 
people  are  strong  enough  to  pursue  our  ■ 
goals  in  the  rest  of  the  world  while  still  | 
building  a  Great  Society  here  at  home. 

And  that  is  what  I  have  come  here  to  || 
ask  of  you  tonight. 

I   recommend   that  you   provide  the  re- 
sources to  carry  forward,  with  full  vigor,  - 
the  great  health   and  education   programs 
that  you  enacted  into  law  last  year. 

I  recommend  that  we  prosecute  with  vigor 
and  determination  our  war  on  poverty. 

I  recommend  that  you  give  a  new  and  • 
daring   direction   to    our   foreign   aid   pro- 
gram, designed  to  make  a  maximum  attack  - 
on   hunger   and   disease   and    ignorance  in 
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those  countries  that  are  determined  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  help  those  nations 
that  are  trying  to  control  population 
growth. 

I  recommend  that  you  make  it  possible  to 
expand  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  recommend  to  you  a  program  to  rebuild 
completely,  on  a  scale  never  before  at- 
tempted, entire  central  and  slum  areas  of 
several  of  our  cities  in  America. 

I  recommend  that  you  attack  the  waste- 
ful and  degrading  poisoning  of  our  rivers 
and,  as  the  cornerstone  of  this  effort,  clean 
completely  entire  large  river  basins. 

I  recommend  that  you  meet  the  growing 
menace  of  crime  in  the  streets  by  building 
up  law  enforcement  and  by  revitalizing  the 
entire  Federal  system  from  prevention  to 
probation. 

I  recommend  that  you  take  additional 
steps  to  insure  equal  justice  to  all  of  our 
people  by  effectively  enforcing  nondiscrim- 
ination in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection, 
by  making  it  a  serious  Federal  crime  to  ob- 
struct public  and  private  efforts  to  secure 
civil  rights,  and  by  outlawing  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

I  recommend  that  you  help  me  modernize 
and  streamline  the  Federal  Government  by 
creating  a  new  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Transportation  and  reorganizing  several 
existing  agencies.  In  turn,  I  will  restructure 
our  civil  service  in  the  top  grades  so  that 
men  and  women  can  easily  be  assigned  to 
jobs  where  they  are  most  needed  and  abil- 
ity will  be  both  required  as  well  as  re- 
warded. 

I  will  ask  you  to  make  it  possible  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  work  more  effectively  in  the  service  of 
the  Nation  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment extending  the  term  of  a  Congressman 
to  4  years,  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
President. 

Because  of  Viet-Nam  we  cannot  do  all 
that  we  should  or  all  that  we  would  like  to 
do. 
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The   Conflict   in   Viet-Nam 

Tonight  the  cup  of  peril  is  full  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

That  conflict  is  not  an  isolated  episode  but 
another  great  event  in  the  policy  that  we 
have  followed  with  strong  consistency  since 
World  War  II. 

The  touchstone  of  that  policy  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States — the  welfare 
and  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  nations  sink  when  they 
see  that  interest  only  through  a  narrow 
glass. 

In  a  world  that  has  grown  small  and 
dangerous,  pursuit  of  narrow  aims  could 
bring  decay  and  even  disaster. 

An  America  that  is  mighty  beyond  de- 
scription, yet  living  in  a  hostile  or  despair- 
ing world,  would  be  neither  safe  nor  free  to 
build  a  civilization  to  liberate  the  spirit  of 
man. 

In  this  pursuit  we  helped  rebuild  Western 
Europe.  We  gave  our  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  we  defended  the  freedom  of 
Berlin. 

In  this  pursuit  we  have  helped  new  na- 
tions toward  independence.  We  have  ex- 
tended the  helping  hand  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  carried  forward  the  largest  program  of 
economic  assistance  in  the  world. 

In  this  pursuit  we  work  to  build  a  hemi- 
sphere of  democracy  and  of  social  justice. 

And  in  this  pursuit  we  have  defended 
against  Communist  aggression — in  Korea 
under  President  Truman,  in  the  Formosa 
Straits  under  President  Eisenhower,  in  Cuba 
under  President  Kennedy,  and  again  in 
Viet-Nam. 

Continuing  Lines   of   Policy 

Tonight  Viet-Nam  must  hold  the  center 
of  our  attention,  but  across  the  world  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  crowd  in  on  the 
American  nation.  I  will  discuss  them  fully 
in  the  months  to  come,  and  I  will  follow  the 
five  continuing  lines  of  policy  that  America 
has  followed  under  its  last  four  Presidents. 

The  first  principle  is  strength. 
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Tonight  I  can  tell  you  we  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  all  of  our  commitments.  We 
will  need  expenditures  of  $58.3  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  maintain  this  neces- 
sary defense  might. 

While  special  Viet-Nam  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  in- 
crease by  $5.8  billion,  I  can  tell  you  that  all 
the  other  expenditures  put  together  in  the 
entire  Federal  budget  will  rise  this  coming 
year  by  only  six-tenths  of  a  billion  dollars. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  stringent  cost- 
conscious  economy  program  inaugurated 
in  the  Defense  Department  and  followed  by 
the  other  departments  of  Government. 

A  second  principle  of  policy  is  the  effort  to 
control,  and  to  reduce,  and  to  ultimately 
eliminate  the  modern  engines  of  destruction. 

We  will  vigorously  pursue  existing  pro- 
posals— and  seek  new  ones — to  control  arms 
and  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

A  third  major  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  help  build  those  associations  of 
nations  which  reflect  the  opportunities  and 
the  necessities  of  the  modern  world. 

By  strengthening  the  common  defense,  by 
stimulating  world  commerce,  by  meeting 
new  hopes,  these  associations  serve  the 
cause  of  a  flourishing  world. 

We  will  take  new  steps  this  year  to  help 
strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
unity  of  Europe,  the  community  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  regional  organizations  of  develop- 
ing continents,  and  that  supreme  associa- 
tion— the  United  Nations. 

We  will  work  to  strengthen  economic  co- 
operation, to  reduce  barriers  to  trade,  and 
to  improve  international  finance. 

A  fourth  enduring  strand  of  policy  has 
been  to  help  improve  the  life  of  man. 

From  the  Marshall  Plan  to  this  very  mo- 
ment tonight,  that  policy  has  rested  on  the 
claims  of  compassion  and  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  only  a  people  advancing  in  ex- 
pectation will  build  secure  and  peaceful 
lands. 

This  year  I  propose  major  new  directions 
in  our  program  of  foreign  assistance  to  help 
those  countries  who  will  help  themselves. 

We  will  conduct  a  worldwide  attack  on  the 


problems  of  hunger  and  disease  and  ig. 
norance. 

We  will  place  the  matchless  skill  and  the 
resources  of  our  own  great  America,  in 
farming  and  in  fertilizers,  at  the  service  of 
those  countries  committed  to  developing  a 
modern  agriculture. 

We  will  aid  those  who  educate  the  young 
in  other  lands,  and  we  will  give  children  in 
other  continents  the  same  head  start  that  we 
are  trying  to  give  our  own  children.  To  ad- 
vance these  ends  I  will  propose  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966. 

I  will  also  propose  the  International 
Health  Act  of  1966  to  strike  at  disease  by 
a  new  effort  to  bring  modern  skills  and 
knowledge  to  the  uncared-for,  those  suffer- 
ing in  the  world,  and  by  trying  to  wipe  out 
smallpox  and  malaria  and  controlling  yellow 
fever  over  most  of  the  world  during  this 
next  decade ;  to  help  countries  trying  to  con- 
trol population  growth,  by  increasing  our  re- 
search— and  we  will  earmark  funds  to  help 
their  efforts. 

In  the  next  year,  from  our  foreign  aid 
sources,  we  propose  to  dedicate  $1  billion  to 
these  efforts,  and  we  call  on  all  who  have 
the  means  to  join  us  in  this  work  in  the 
world. 

The  fifth  and  most  important  principle  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  support  of  national  in- 
dependence— the  right  of  each  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  shape  their  own 
institutions. 

For  a  peaceful  world  order  will  be  pos- 
sible only  when  each  country  walks  the  way 
that  it  has  chosen  to  walk  for  itself. 

We  follow  this  principle  by  encouraging 
the  end  of  colonial  rule. 

We  follow  this  principle,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  by  continued  hostility  to  the  rule 
of  the  many  by  the  few,  or  the  oppression 
of  one  race  by  another. 

We  follow  this  principle  by  building 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  And  I  will  ask 
the  Congress  for  authority  to  remove  the 
special  tariff  restrictions  which  are  a  bar- 
rier to  increasing  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

The  insistent  urge  toward  national  inde- 
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pendence  is  the  strongest  force  of  today's 
world  in  which  we  live.  In  Africa  and  Asia 
and  Latin  America  it  is  shattering  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  would  subdue  others  to 
their  ideas  or  their  will.  It  is  eroding  the 
unity  of  what  was  once  a  Stalinist  empire.  In 
recent  months  a  number  of  nations  have 
cast  out  those  who  would  subject  them  to 
the  ambitions  of  mainland  China. 

History  is  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  is 
on  the  side  of  societies  shaped  from  the 
genius  of  each  people.  History  does  not 
favor  a  single  system  or  belief — unless  force 
is  used  to  make  it  so. 

That  is  why  it  has  been  necessary  for  us 
to  defend  this  basic  principle  of  our  policy, 
to  defend  it  in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  Cuba — 
and  tonight  in  Viet-Nam. 

For  tonight,  as  so  many  nights  before, 
young  Americans  struggle  and  young  Amer- 
icans die  in  a  distant  land. 

Tonight,  as  so  many  nights  before,  the 
American  nation  is  asked  to  sacrifice  the 
blood  of  its  children  and  the  fruits  of  its 
labor  for  the  love  of  its  freedom. 

How  many  times,  in  my  lifetime  and  in 
yours,  have  the  American  people  gathered, 
as  they  do  now,  to  hear  their  President  tell 
them  of  conflict  and  tell  them  of  danger. 
Each  time  they  have  answered.  They  have 
answered  with  all  the  effort  that  the  se- 
curity and  the  freedom  of  this  nation  re- 
quired. 

And  they  do  again  tonight  in  Viet-Nam. 

The   Decision   To   Stand    Firm 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Viet-Nam  was  a 
peaceful,  if  troubled,  land.  In  the  North  was 
an  independent  Communist  government.  In 
the  South  a  people  struggled  to  build  a  na- 
tion, with  the  friendly  help  of  the  United 
States. 

There  were  some  in  South  Viet-Nam  who 
wished  to  force  Communist  rule  on  their 
own  people.  But  their  progress  was  slight. 
Their  hope  of  success  was  dim.  Then,  little 
more  than  6  years  ago,  North  Viet-Nam 
decided  on  conquest.  And  from  that  day  to 
this,  soldiers  and  supplies  have  moved  from 


North  to  South  in  a  swelling  stream  that 
swallowed  the  remnants  of  revolution  in  ag- 
gression. 

As  the  assault  mounted,  our  choice  gradu- 
ally became  clear.  We  could  leave,  abandon 
South  Viet-Nam  to  its  attackers  and  to  cer- 
tain conquest,  or  we  could  stay  and  fight 
beside  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

We  stayed. 

And  we  will  stay  until  aggression  has 
stopped. 

We  will  stay  because  a  just  nation  cannot 
leave  to  the  cruelties  of  its  enemies  a  people 
who  have  staked  their  lives  and  independ- 
ence on  America's  solemn  pledge — a  pledge 
which  has  grown  through  the  commit- 
ments of  three  American  Presidents. 

We  will  stay  because  in  Asia — and  around 
the  world — are  countries  whose  independ- 
ence rests,  in  large  measure,  on  confidence 
in  America's  word  and  in  America's  protec- 
tion. To  yield  to  force  in  Viet-Nam  would 
weaken  that  confidence,  would  undermine 
the  independence  of  many  lands,  and  would 
whet  the  appetite  of  aggression.  We  would 
have  to  fight  in  one  land,  and  then  we 
would  have  to  fight  in  another — or  abandon 
much  of  Asia  to  the  domination  of  Com- 
munists. 

And  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  Asia  to 
conquest. 

Last  year  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
Nam  changed  again.  Swiftly  increasing 
numbers  of  armed  men  from  the  North 
crossed  the  borders  to  join  forces  that  were 
already  in  the  South.  Attack  and  terror  in- 
creased, spurred  and  encouraged  by  the  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  lacked  the  will 
to  continue  and  that  their  victory  was  near. 

Despite  our  desire  to  limit  conflict, 
it  was  necessary  to  act:  to  hold  back  the 
mounting  aggression,  to  give  courage  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  to  make  our  firm- 
ness clear  to  the  North.  Thus  we  began 
limited  air  action  against  military  targets  in 
North  Viet-Nam.  We  increased  our  fighting 
force  to  its  present  strength  tonight  of 
190,000  men. 

These  moves  have  not  ended  the  aggres- 
sion, but  they  have  prevented  its  success. 
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The  aims  of  the  enemy  have  been  put  out  of 
reach  by  the  skill  and  the  bravery  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  allies — and  by  the  enduring 
courage  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  who,  I 
can  tell  you,  have  lost  eight  men  last  year 
for  every  one  of  ours. 

The  enemy  is  no  longer  close  to  victory. 
Time  is  no  longer  on  his  side.  There  is  no 
cause  to  doubt  the  American  commitment. 

The   Search   for   Peace 

Our  decision  to  stand  firm  has  been 
matched  by  our  desire  for  peace. 

In  1965  alone  we  had  300  private  talks 
for  peace  in  Viet-Nam  with  friends  and  ad- 
versaries throughout  the  world. 

Since  Christmas  your  Government  has 
labored  again,  with  imagination  and  endur- 
ance, to  remove  any  barrier  to  peaceful 
settlement.  For  20  days  now  we  and  our 
Vietnamese  allies  have  dropped  no  bombs  in 
North  Viet-Nam. 

Able  and  experienced  spokesmen  have 
visited,  in  behalf  of  America,  more  than  40 
countries.  We  have  talked  to  more  than  a 
hundred  governments — all  113  that  we  have 
relations  with,  and  some  that  we  don't.  We 
have  talked  to  the  United  Nations,  and  we 
have  called  upon  all  of  its  members  to  make 
any  contribution  that  they  can  toward  help- 
ing obtain  peace. 

In  public  statements  and  in  private  com- 
munications— to  adversaries  and  to  friends, 
in  Rome  and  Warsaw,  in  Paris  and  Tokyo, 
in  Africa  and  throughout  this  hemisphere — 
America  has  made  her  position  abundantly 
clear. 

We  seek  neither  territory  nor  bases,  eco- 
nomic domination  or  military  alliance  in 
Viet-Nam.  We  fight  for  the  principle  of 
self-determination — that  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam  should  be  able  to  choose  their 
own  course,  choose  it  in  free  elections  with- 
out violence,  without  terror,  and  without 
fear.  The  people  of  all  Viet-Nam  should 
make  a  free  decision  on  the  great  question 
of  reunification. 

This  is  all  we  want  for  South  Viet-Nam. 
It  is  all  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  want. 
And  if  there  is  a  single  nation  on  this  earth 


that  desires  less  than  this  for  its  own  peo- 
ple, then  let  its  voice  be  heard. 

We  have  also  made  it  clear — from  Hanoi 
to  New  York — that  there  are  no  arbitrary 
limits  to  our  search  for  peace.  We  stand  by 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and  1962. 
We  will  meet  at  any  conference  table,  we 
will  discuss  any  proposals — 4  points  or  14 
or  40 — and  we  will  consider  the  views  of  any 
group.  We  will  work  for  a  cease-fire  now 
or  once  discussions  have  begun.  We  will  re- 
spond if  others  reduce  their  use  of  force, 
and  we  will  withdraw  our  soldiers  once 
South  Viet-Nam  is  securely  guaranteed  the 
right  to  shape  its  own  future. 

We  have  said  all  this,  and  we  have  asked — 
and  hoped — and  we  have  waited  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

So  far  we  have  received  no  response  to 
prove  either  success  or  failure. 

We  have  carried  our  quest  for  peace  to 
many  nations  and  peoples  because  we  share 
this  planet  with  others  whose  future,  in 
large  measure,  is  tied  to  our  own  action  and 
whose  counsel  is  necessary  to  our  own 
hopes. 

We  have  found  understanding  and  sup- 
port. And  we  know  they  wait  with  us  to- 
night for  some  response  that  could  lead  to 
peace. 

The   Days   Ahead 

I  wish  tonight  that  I  could  give  you  a 
blueprint  for  the  course  of  this  conflict  over 
the  coming  months,  but  we  just  cannot 
know  what  the  future  may  require.  We  may 
have  to  face  long,  hard  combat  or  a  long, 
hard  conference — or  even  both  at  once. 

Until  peace  comes,  or  if  it  does  not  come, 
our  course  is  clear. 

We  will  act  as  we  must  to  help  protect  the 
independence  of  the  valiant  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam. 

We  will  strive  to  limit  the  conflict,  for  we 
wish  neither  increased  destruction  nor  do  we 
want  to  invite  increased  danger.  But  we  will 
give  our  fighting  men  what  they  must  have : 
every  gun,  every  dollar,  and  every  decision — 
whatever  the  cost  or  whatever  the  challenge. 

And  we  will  continue  to  help  the  people 
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of  South  Viet-Nam  care  for  those  that  are 
ravaged  by  battle,  create  progress  in  the 
villages,  and  carry  forward  the  healing  hopes 
of  peace  as  best  they  can  amidst  the  uncer- 
tain terrors  of  war. 

And  let  me  be  absolutely  clear:  The  days 
may  become  months,  and  the  months  may 
become  years,  but  we  will  stay  as  long  as 
aggression  commands  us  to  battle. 

There  may  be  some  who  do  not  want 
peace,  whose  ambitions  stretch  so  far  that 
war  in  Viet-Nam  is  but  a  welcome  and  con- 
venient episode  in  an  immense  design  to 
subdue  history  to  their  will.  But  for  others 
it  must  now  be  clear  the  choice  is  not  be- 
tween peace  and  victory.  It  lies  between 
peace  and  the  ravages  of  a  conflict  from 
which  they  can  only  lose. 

The  people  of  Viet-Nam,  North  and  South, 
seek  the  same  things:  the  shared  needs  of 
man,  the  needs  for  food  and  shelter  and  edu- 
cation— the  chance  to  build  and  work  and 
till  the  soil,  free  from  the  arbitrary  horrors 
of  battle — the  desire  to  walk  in  the  dignity 
of  those  who  master  their  own  destiny.  For 
many  painful  years,  in  war  and  revolution 
and  infrequent  peace,  they  have  struggled  to 
fulfill  those  needs. 

It  is  a  crime  against  mankind  that  so 
much  courage,  and  so  much  will,  and  so  many 
dreams,  must  be  flung  on  the  fires  of  war 
and  death. 

To  all  of  those  caught  up  in  this  conflict, 
we  therefore  say  again  tonight:  Let  us 
choose  peace,  and  with  it  the  wondrous 
works  of  peace,  and,  beyond  that,  the  time 
when  hope  reaches  toward  consummation 
and  life  is  the  servant  of  life. 

In  this  work  we  plan  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Union. 

But  over  it  all — wealth,  and  promise,  and 
expectation — lies  our  troubling  awareness  of 
American  men  at  war  tonight. 

How  many  men  who  listen  to  me  tonight 
have  served  their  nation  in  other  wars? 
How  very  many  are  not  here  to  listen  ? 

The  war  in  Viet-Nam  is  not  like  these 
other  wars.  Yet,  finally,  war  is  always  the 
same.   It  is  young  men  dying  in  the  fullness 


of  their  promise.  It  is  trying  to  kill  a  man 
that  you  do  not  even  know  well  enough  to 
hate. 

Therefore,  to  know  war  is  to  know  that 
there  is  still  madness  in  this  world. 

Many  of  you  share  the  burden  of  this 
knowledge  tonight  with  me.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  For,  finally,  I  must  be  the  one  to 
order  our  guns  to  fire,  against  all  the  most 
inward  pulls  of  my  desire.  For  we  have 
children  to  teach,  and  we  have  sick  to  be 
cured,  and  we  have  men  to  be  freed.  There 
are  poor  to  be  lifted  up,  and  there  are  cities 
to  be  built,  and  there  is  a  world  to  be 
helped. 

Yet  we  do  what  we  must. 

I  am  hopeful,  and  I  will  try  as  best  I  can, 
with  everything  I  have  got,  to  end  this  battle 
and  to  return  our  sons  to  their  desires. 

Yet  as  long  as  others  will  challenge  Amer- 
ica's security  and  test  the  dearness  of  our 
beliefs  with  fire  and  steel,  then  we  must 
stand  or  see  the  promise  of  two  centuries 
tremble.  I  believe  tonight  that  you  do  not 
want  me  to  try  that  risk.  And  from  that 
belief  your  President  summons  his  strength 
for  the  trials  that  lie  ahead  in  the  days  to 
come. 

The  work  must  be  our  work  now.  Scarred 
by  the  weaknesses  of  man,  with  whatever 
guidance  God  may  offer  us,  we  must  never- 
theless, and  alone  with  our  mortality,  strive 
to  ennoble  the  life  of  man  on  earth. 

Thank  you,  and  goodnight. 


Secretary  Rusk  and  Vietnamese 
Premier  Restate  Basic  Positions 

Press  release  12  dated  January  17 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communi- 
que issued  at  Saigon  on  January  16  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

Prime  Minister  Ky  and  Secretary  Rusk 
have  concluded  extremely  useful  discussions 
concerning  the  Vietnamese  situation.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  reiterated  the   firm  determina- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  to  continue  its  full 
support  for  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  in 
its  struggle  against  external  aggression,  as 
most  recently  restated  by  President  John- 
son in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,1  and 
the  Prime  Minister  reaffirmed  the  unflinch- 
ing resolve  of  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  to  pursue  that 
struggle  so  that  aggression  would  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Prime  Minister  Ky  also 
emphasized  his  Government's  deep  concern 
with  measures  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  and  Secretary 
Rusk  made  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  in  these 
efforts. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  the  position  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
Viet-Nam  as  it  has  been  defined  and  reaf- 
firmed many  times.  This  position  remains 
unchanged. 

In  sum,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  once  again  reaffirms  that  peace 
in  Viet-Nam  must : 

A.  Accord  with  the  pledges  and  desire  of 
the  Vietnamese  people:  an  end  to  aggres- 
sion; independence  and  liberty;  in  order  to 
permit  eventually  unification  of  Viet-Nam ; 

B.  Be  accompanied  by  guarantees  in  the 
absence  of  which  there  could  be  resumption 
of  aggression  which  would  endanger  both 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Rusk  expressed  his  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  position  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam  as 
stated  above.  He  reviewed  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  expressed  most  recently  in 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. The  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
Rusk  agreed  that  the  basic  positions  of 
the  two  Governments  were  consistent  in  all 
fundamental  respects. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  Rusk 
reviewed  the  extensive  efforts  made  in  capi- 


tals throughout  the  world  to  initiate  steps 
toward  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  in 
Viet-Nam.  It  was  noted  that  there  was  at 
present  no  indication  that  North  Viet-Nam 
was  prepared  to  take  positive  steps  to 
peace.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
Rusk  agreed  that  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  its  allies  must  continue  to  take  all 
necessary  military  measures,  while  remain- 
ing alert  to  all  proposals  and  initiatives 
that  might  lead  to  peace. 


Death  of  Prime  Minister 
Shastri  of  India 

Statement   by   President   Johnson1 

Our  nation  mourns  the  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  of  India.  As 
the  leader  of  the  world's  largest  democracy, 
he  had  already  gained  a  special  place  in 
American  hearts.  His  tragic  loss,  after 
fruitful  discussions  at  Tashkent,  is  a  griev- 
ous blow  to  the  hope  of  mankind  for  peace 
and  progress. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  in  only  19  months  in 
office,  proved  a  fitting  successor  to  Pandit 
Nehru  by  holding  aloft  the  highest  ideals  of 
Indian  democracy.  His  modesty  in  high  of- 
fice did  not  conceal  his  strength  and  wisdom 
as  the  recognized  leader  of  his  people.  The 
world  is  a  smaller  place  without  him,  and 
our  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  and  to  the 
people  of  India. 

Statement   by   Secretary    Rusk 

Press  release  6  dated  January  10 

I  have  heard  with  profound  shock  and  the 
deepest  grief  of  the  sudden  death  of  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Shastri.  His  time  as  Prime 
Minister  was  relatively  brief  but  full  of 
achievement  and  promise.  It  was  only  this 
morning  that  we  all  learned  of  his  great 
statemanship    in    reaching    agreement    in 


1  For  text,  see  p.  150. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Jan.  10  by  Bill 
D.  Moyers,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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Tashkent;  and  we  were  looking  forward  to 
greeting  him  here  in  Washington  in  only  3 
weeks. 

I  now  join  with  millions  all  over  the  world 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  this  great  Indian 
leader. 


U.S.  Moves  To  Support  Sanctions 
Against  Southern  Rhodesia 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   DECEMBER   30 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment on  December  29  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Pan  American  World  Airways  to 
begin  an  airlift  of  gasoline  and  oil  into 
Zambia  as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
British  efforts  to  minimize  the  impact  upon 
Zambia  of  the  cessation  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies normally  received  from  and  through 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Pan  American  is  supplying  a  late-model 
jet  cargo  aircraft  which  is  expected  to  leave 
New  York  for  Leopoldville  on  January  1.  At 
Leopoldville  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  delivery  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
airport  (Ndjili  Airport),  from  where  the 
cargo  will  be  flown  to  Elisabethville. 

At  Elisabethville,  under  arrangements 
made  with  the  British  and  the  Zambian 
Governments,  the  local  oil  companies  will 
forward  the  cargoes  by  truck  and  railroad 
the  short  distance  (60-100  miles)  to  major 
towns  in  the  Zambian  Copperbelt,  where 
very  strict  gasoline  and  oil  rationing  has 
had  to  be  imposed.  The  U.S.  aircraft  will 
operate  between  Leopoldville  and  Elisabeth- 
ville, since  airports  in  those  cities  are 
capable  of  handling  large  jet  aircraft.  The 
Zambian  airports  are  not.  The  Congolese 
Government  has  promised  complete  coop- 
eration in  this  airlift. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Dec.  30  by  Robert 
J.  McCloskey,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News.  For 
a  joint  U.S.-Zambian  communique  dated  Dec.  27,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  17,  1966,  p.  85. 
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AID  is  currently  engaged  in  arrange- 
ments to  augment  the  U.S.  airlift  by  pro- 
curing further  aircraft  sufficient  to  lift  ap- 
proximately 6,000  tons  of  gasoline,  oil,  and 
lubricants  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  A  further  announcement  will 
be  made  when  these  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  U.S.  airlift  is  a  part  of  an  overall  ef- 
fort to  move  14,000  tons  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts into  Zambia  during  January  and  a 
higher  amount  during  February.  By  March  1 
it  is  expected  that  alternative  overland 
supply  routes  through  neighboring  coun- 
tries will  have  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  terminate  the  airlift. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    JANUARY    10 

Press  release  6  dated  January  10 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
January  10  two  further  measures  designed 
to  complement  the  British  program  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  arranged  to  augment  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  the  airlift  now  supply- 
ing Zambia  with  petroleum  products.  Trans 
World  Airlines  will  supply  an  additional  jet 
cargo  plane,  a  Boeing  707-321C,  which  will 
operate  between  Leopoldville  and  Elisabeth- 
ville in  conjunction  with  a  similar  Pan 
American  Airways  plane  now  in  operation. 
It  is  expected  that  the  TWA  plane  will  be 
in  operation  on  or  about  January  14.  To- 
gether the  two  planes  will  be  capable  of  de- 
livering cargo  to  Elisabethville  at  the  rate 
of  about  3,000  tons  a  month.  From  Elisa- 
bethville, the  lifted  petroleum  products  are 
delivered  by  rail  and  road  to  Zambia's  Cop- 
perbelt cities. 

In  further  support  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 20,2  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  have  been  holding  talks  with 
United  States  importers  of  various  South- 
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era  Rhodesian  commodities  with  a  view  to 
replacing  such  imports  with  goods  from 
other  sources.  These  talks  are  continuing, 
and  United  States  consumers  of  Rhodesian 
asbestos  and  lithium  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  finding  alterna- 
tive sources.  Lithium  and  asbestos  are  two 
of  the  most  significant  United  States  im- 
ports from  Southern  Rhodesia. 


United  States  Asks  for  Recall 
of  Burundi  Ambassador 


Department  Statement 


Press  release  7  dated  January  11 


The  United  States  today  [January  11]  re- 
quested that  the  Burundi  Government 
"promptly  recall"  Ambassador  Leon  Nden- 
zako  from  Washington  in  a  note 1  which 
"protests  strongly"  the  action  of  Burundi 
yesterday  in  requiring  the  departure  from 
Burundi  of  the  American  Ambassador  and 
two  members  of  his  staff. 

Ambassador  Ndenzako,  who  has  been  serv- 
ing in  Washington  since  December  1963, 
was  summoned  to  the  Department  of  State 
at  11  o'clock  this  morning  and  handed  the 
note. 

A  letter  *  from  Burundi  Foreign  Minister 
Marc  Manirakiza  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  containing  the  request  for  a  recall 
of  Ambassador  Donald  A.  Dumont,  Coun- 
selor of  Embassy  Thompson  R.  Buchanan, 
and  USIA  Cultural  Attache  Nicholas  R. 
Milroy  was  sent  in  the  open  mail — rather 
than  normal  diplomatic  channels — from  Bu- 
jumbura December  29  and  was  received  in 
the  Department's  Bureau  of  African  Affairs 
on  January  10. 

The  United  States  in  its  note  said  that  it 
"must  reject"  the  reasons  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Minister's  letter.  The  letter,  it 
added,  does  not  claim  that  the  United  States 
officials  concerned  had  engaged  in  improper 
actions.    It  refers  to  suspicions,  which  are 


'  Not  printed. 


wholly  without  foundation,  that  the  officials 
maintained  contacts  with  conspirators  in 
Burundi.  Indeed,  in  the  letter,  by  use  of  the 
phrase  "wrongly  or  rightly"  to  characterize 
the  holding  of  suspicions  by  the  Government 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi,  the  Foreign 
Minister  indicates  that  the  GKB  has  acted 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
question  on  which  it  purports  to  pass. 

The  United  States  is  aware  that  Ambassa- 
dor Dumont  and  officers  of  the  Embassy  in 
Bujumbura  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
duties  have  necessarily  maintained  contacts 
with  ministers  in  the  Burundi  Government 
and  with  members  of  Parliament.  Subse- 
quently, some  of  these  individuals  were  de- 
tained and  executed  for  acts  against  the 
Government  following  the  attempted  coup 
d'etat  last  October. 

Ambassador  Dumont,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Milroy,  although  not  departing  on  a  reg- 
ularly scheduled  flight  until  1 :45  p.m.,  were 
required  to  be  at  the  Bujumbura  airport  at 
9  o'clock  this  morning.  The  Ambassador 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  are  now  en  route  to 
Washington. 

In  its  note  the  United  States  expressed  its 
amazement  at  the  arbitrary  24-hour  time 
limit  laid  down  and  noted  that  it  gives  rise 
to  the  impression  that  these  officials  have 
been  declared  persona  non  grata. 

"The  discourteous  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  United  States  officials  to 
remain  in  Bujumbura  for  an  additional  24 
hours  in  order  to  take  the  regularly  sched- 
uled Sabena  flight  tends  to  reinforce  this 
impression,"  the  note  said. 

The  United  States  note  also  took  account 
of  this  peremptory  and  unreasonable  action 
respecting  the  United  States  officials,  fol- 
lowing upon  violation  of  the  Embassy's 
premises  on  December  2  and  3,  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  a  domestic  employee  of  the 
Ambassador,  and  harassment  of  American 
citizen  missionaries  in  Burundi.  There  are 
about  160  Americans  in  Burundi,  mostly 
missionaries.  Henry  C.  Barringer  is  serving 
as  Charge  ad  interim. 
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President  Ends  Increased  Duty 
on  Clinical  Thermometers 

WHITE   HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  7 

The  President  on  January  7  issued  a 
proclamation  terminating  the  increased  rate 
of  duty  on  clinical  thermometers  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1958. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  rate  of  duty 
of  85  percent  ad  valorem,  which  was  pro- 
claimed pursuant  to  the  so-called  escape 
clause  of  trade  agreements  legislation,  will 
be  replaced  by  the  trade  agreement  rate  of 
42.5  percent  ad  valorem. 

This  action  was  taken  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  report  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  the  probable  effects  of  terminating  or 
modifying  the  escape-clause  action  and  is 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  interested 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  including 
the  President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations. 

The  new  rate  of  duty  becomes  effective 
immediately. 


PROCLAMATION   3696  ' 

Termination  of  Increased  Duty  on  Imports 
of  Clinical  Thermometers 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  Section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  the  President,  on  April  21,  1951,  en- 
tered into,  and  by  Proclamation  No.  2929  of  June 
2,  1951  (65  Stat.  cl2),  proclaimed  the  Torquay 
Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  including  a  concession  applicable  to  certain 
types  of  clinical  thermometers  provided  for  in  item 
218(a)  in  Part  I  to  Schedule  XX  of  the  Torquay 
Protocol  (3  U.S.T.  (pt.  1)  1144) ; 

2.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (pt. 
5)  A58;  8  U.S.T.  (pt.  2)  1786),  the  President  by 
Proclamation  No.  3235  of  April  21,  1958  (72  Stat, 
(pt.  2)  c35),  proclaimed  that,  effective  after  the 
close  of  business  on  May  21,  1958,  and  until  the 
President  otherwise  proclaimed,  the  concession  with 
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respect  to  the  types  of  clinical  thermometers  iden- 
tified in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  should 
be  withdrawn,  thereby  increasing  the  rate  of  duty 
with  respect  to  such  articles; 

3.  Whereas,  after  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Section  102  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  73),  the  President  by  Proclamation 
No.  3548  of  August  21,  1963  (77  Stat.  1017),  pro- 
claimed, effective  on  and  after  August  31,  1963,  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
flected, with  modifications,  and,  in  effect,  super- 
seded (1)  the  provisions  of  Proclamation  No.  2929 
insofar  as  that  proclamation  proclaimed  the  con- 
cession with  respect  to  the  types  of  clinical  ther- 
mometers identified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proc- 
lamation (see  item  711.35  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States),  and  (2)  the  provisions  of 
Proclamation  No.  3235  (see  item  930.00  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States) ; 

4.  Whereas,  following  my  request  under  Section 
351(d)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U-S.C.  1981(d)(2)),  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission conducted  an  investigation,  including  a  hear- 
ing, pursuant  to  Section  351(d)(5)  of  that  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1981(d)(5)),  and  on  May  27,  1965,  submitted 
to  me  a  report  (30  F.R.  7306)  advising  me  of  its 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the 
domestic  industry  concerned  of  the  reduction  or 
termination  of  the  increased  rate  of  duty  effected 
by  Proclamation  No.  3235  (now  reflected,  with 
modifications,  in  item  930.00  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States) ; 

5.  Whereas,  in  relation  to  the  possible  reduction 
or  termination  of  such  increased  rate  of  duty,  I  have 
received  and  taken  into  account  the  advice  from  the 
Tariff  Commission,  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance 
with  Section  351  (c)(1)(A)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1981(c)  (1)  (A)),  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  in  accordance  with  Sections  3(b),  3(j) 
and  5(c)  of  Executive  Order  No.  11075  of  January 
15,  1963  (48  CFR  1.3(b),  1.3(j),  and  1.5(c)),  and 
advice  of  other  interested  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

6.  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Section  351(c) 
(1)(A)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I 
have  determined  that  the  termination,  as  herein 
proclaimed,  of  the  increased  rate  of  duty  effected 
by  Proclamation  No.  3235  (now  reflected,  with  modi- 
fications, in  item  930.00  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States)  is  in  the 
national  interest: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes,  including  Section  351(c)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the  General 
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Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  do  proclaim  that: 

(1)  Proclamation  No.  3235  is  terminated. 

(2)  Item  930.00  (reflecting,  with  modifications, 
Proclamation  No.  3235  which  effected  the  increased 
rate  of  duty)  is  deleted  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  concession  with  respect  to  the  types  of 
clinical  thermometers  identified  in  the  first  recital 
of  this  proclamation  shall  be  applied  to  such  of  those 
articles  as  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  this 
proclamation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
item  711.35  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day 
of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
[seal]     teen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth. 


President  Modifies  Import  Duty 
on  Stainless-Steel  Flatware 

WHITE   HOUSE   ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  7 

The  President  on  January  7  issued  a 
proclamation  modifying  the  tariff  quota  on 
imports  of  stainless-steel  flatware,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1959. 

Under  this  tariff  quota  as  originally  pro- 
claimed, trade  agreement  rates  of  duty  ap- 
plied to  imports  coming  within  a  quota  of  69 
million  single  units  entered  in  any  12-month 
period  beginning  November  1.  All  imports 
above  that  quota  were  subject  to  rates  of 
duty  substantially  above  the  trade  agree- 
ment rates. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  action,  the 
quota  subject  to  trade  agreement  rates  of 
duty  is  increased  from  69  million  to  84  mil- 
lion single  units.  In  addition  the  over-quota 
rates  of  duty  are  reduced  as  follows : 


WlTHIN- 

Quota 

Imports 

Over-Quota 
Imports 

Trade 

agreement 

rates 

Old 
rates 

New 
rates 

Spoons 

Knives  and  forks 
(chrome  steel) 

Knives  and  forks 
(nickel  steel) 

17% 
ad  val. 

l<t  each 
+  12.5% 
ad  val. 

It  each 
+  17.5% 
ad  val. 

60% 
ad  val. 

3t  each 
+  67.5% 
ad  val. 

3<t  each 
+  67.5% 
ad  val. 

40% 
ad  val. 

34  each 
+  15% 
ad  val. 

3tf  each 
+  20% 
ad  val. 

This  action  was  taken  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  report  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  the  probable  effects  of  eliminating  or 
modifying  the  quota  and  is  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  interested  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  including  the  Pres- 
ident's Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations. 

The  new  tariff  quota  becomes  effective 
immediately  and  applies  to  imports  entering 
during  the  quota  year  beginning  November 
1, 1965. 

PROCLAMATION   3697  » 

Reduction  of  Increased  Duties  on   Imports 
of  Stainless-Steel  Flatware 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  Section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  the  President,  on  April  21,  1951,  en- 
tered into,  and  by  Proclamation  No.  2929  of  June 
2,  1951  (65  Stat.  cl2),  proclaimed  the  Torquay  Pro- 
tocol to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
including  supplementary  concessions  with  respect 
to  certain  types  of  stainless-steel  knives  and  forks 
provided  for  in  item  355  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
to  the  Torquay  Protocol  (3  U.S.T.  (pt.  1)  1160) ; 
and,  on  May  23,  1956,  entered  into,  and  by  Procla- 
mation No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956  (70  Stat.  c33), 
proclaimed  the  Sixth  Protocol  of  Supplementary 
Concessions  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  including  a  supplementary  concession 
with  respect  to  certain  types  of  stainless-steel  spoons 
provided  for  in  item  339  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
to  the  Sixth  Protocol  of  Supplementary  Concessions 
(7  U.S.T.  (pt.  2)  1362)  ; 

2.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (pt. 
5)  A58;  8  U.S.T.  (pt.  2)  1786),  the  President  by 
Proclamation  3323  of  October  20,  1959  (74  Stat. 
cl5),  modified,  effective  on  and  after  November  1, 
1959,  and  until  the  President  otherwise  proclaimed, 
the  supplementary  concessions  with  respect  to  the 
types  of  stainless-steel  knives,  forks,  and  spoons 
identified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  by 
proclaiming  increased  rates  of  duty  limited  to  en- 
tries after  the  entry  of  an  aggregate  quantity  of 
fi9  million  single  units  of  such  articles  in  any  12- 
month  period  beginning  November  1,  resulting  in  an 
annual  tariff  quota  at  the  concession  rates  of  duty; 

3.  Whereas,  after  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Section  102  of  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  73),  the  President  by  Proc- 
lamation No.  3548  of  August  21,  1963  (77  Stat. 
1017),  proclaimed,  effective  on  and  after  August  31, 
1963,  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
which  reflected,  with  modifications,  and,  in  effect, 
superseded  (1)  the  provisions  of  Proclamations  Nos. 
2929  and  3140  insofar  as  those  proclamations  pro- 
claimed the  supplementary  concessions  with  respect 
to  the  types  of  stainless-steel  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  identified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proc- 
lamation (see  Subpart  E  of  Part  3  of  Schedule  6  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  including 
items  650.09,  650.11,  650.39,  650.41,  and  650.55), 
and  (2)  the  provisions  of  Proclamation  No.  3323 
(see  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  including  items  927.50  through 
927.54)  ; 

4.  Whereas,  following  my  request  under  Section 
351(d)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1981(d)(2)),  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission conducted  an  investigation,  including  a  hear- 
ing, pursuant  to  Section  351(d)  (5)  of  that  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1981(d)(5)),  and  on  April  14,  1965,  sub- 
mitted to  me  a  report  (30  F.R.  5655)  advising  me 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  the  domestic  industry  concerned  of  the  reduction 
or  termination  of  the  increased  rates  of  duty  de- 
scribed in  the  second  recital  of  this  proclamation 
and  provided  for  in  Proclamation  No.  3323  (now 
reflected,  with  modifications,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  including 
items  927.50  through   927.54); 

5.  Whereas,  in  relation  to  the  possible  reduction 


or  termination  of  such  increased  rates  of  duty,  I 
have  received  and  taken  into  account  the  advice 
from  the  Tariff  Commission,  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  Section  351(c)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1981(c)  (1)  (A)), 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  in  accordance  with  Sections  3 
(b),  3(j),  and  5(c)  of  Executive  Order  No.  11075  of 
January  15,  1963  (48  CFR  1.3(b),  1.3  (j),  and  1.5 
(c)),  and  advice  of  other  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government;  and 

6.  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Section  351(c) 
(1)  (A)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  have 
determined  that  the  reduction,  as  herein  proclaimed, 
of  the  increased  rates  of  duty  described  in  the 
second  recital  of  this  proclamation  and  provided  for 
in  Proclamation  No.  3323  (now  reflected,  with 
modifications,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  including  items  927.50 
through  927.54)   is  in  the  national  interest: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes,  including  Section  351(c)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  do  proclaim  that: 

(1)  Proclamation  No.  3323  is  terminated. 

(2)  Subpart  A  of  Part  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  amended 
as   follows : 

(A)  The  second  article  description  preceding  item 
927.50  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  an  aggregate  quantity  from  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  rates  set  forth  in  rate  of  duty  column 
numbered  1  not  to  exceed  (1)  84  million  single  units 
entered  in  the  12-month  period  beginning  November 
1,  1965,  and  (2)  84  million  single  units  entered  in 
the  period  beginning  November  1,  1966,  and  ending 
at  the  close  of  October  11,  1967,  unless  the  President 
proclaims  otherwise  pursuant  to  section  351(c)(1) 
or  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1981(c)(1)  or  (2)):". 

(B)  Items  927.53  and  927.54  are  deleted,  and  the 
following  new  items  927.60,  927.61,  and  927.62  are 
substituted    in    lieu   thereof: 


"927.60 


927.61 


927.62 


Knives  and  forks: 
With    handles   not   containing   nickel   and 
not  containing  over  10  percent  by  weight 
of  manganese   (item  650.09  and  650.39) 


With  handles  containing  nickel  or  con- 
taining over  10  percent  by  weight  of 
manganese   (items  650.11  and  650.41) 


Spoons    (item   650.55) 


3<f  each  +  15%  ad  val 


3<t  each  +  20%  ad  val 


40%    ad   val 


3<f  each  +  15%  ad  val. 
but  not  less  than  2<t 
each  +  45%  ad  val. 


3<>  each  +  20  ad  val.  but 
not  less  than  24  each 
+  45%  ad  val. 


No  change." 
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(3)  The  actions  proclaimed  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  above  are  effective  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  November  1,  1965. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day 
of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  ninetieth. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada  Sponsor 
Survey  of  British  Honduras 

Press  release  8  dated  January  14 

Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  will  jointly  sponsor  an  economic  sur- 
vey of  British  Honduras.  The  survey  will 
analyze  the  economy  and  its  growth  poten- 
tial and  suggest  guidelines  for  development 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  members  of  the 
team  will  be  drawn  from  the  three  partici- 
pating countries.  The  survey  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  spring  of  1966. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

89th   Congress,    1st  Session 

Export  Expansion.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  S.  558,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  certain 
programs  to  develop  and  expand  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  products,  and  to  provide  more 
effectively  for  assistance  in  the  financing  of  cer- 
tain foreign  sales  which  are  affected  with  the 
national    interest.   March    17-19,    1965.   275   pp. 

Refugee  Problems  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Problems  Connected  With  Refugees  and  Escapees 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  July 
13-September  30,  1965.  408  pp. 

Utilization  of  Excess  U.S.-Owned  Foreign  Curren- 
cies in  Certain  Countries.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  July  20- 
October  19,  1965.    233  pp. 

The  Anti-Vietnam  Agitation  and  the  Teach-in 
Movement.  The  Problem  of  Communist  Infiltration 
and  Exploitation.  A  staff  study  prepared  for  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Administration 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  Doc.  72.  October  22,  1965.  256  pp. 

89th   Congress,   2d   Session 

The  Vietnam  Conflict:  The  Substance  and  the 
Shadow.  Report  of  Senators  Mansfield,  Muskie, 
Inouye,  Aiken,  and  Boggs  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  January  6,  1966.  32  pp. 
[Committee  print.] 

The  Atlantic  Alliance:  Treaty  and  Related  Agree- 
ments. Prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  International  Operations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Janu- 
ary 10,  1966.    57  pp.  [Committee  print.] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


International  Cooperation 
in  Outer  Space 

Statement  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

If  I  could  name  one  ideally  appropriate 
theme  for  United  Nations  consideration,  that 
theme  would  be  peaceful  cooperation  in 
outer  space.  Our  organization  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  examine  not  the  tech- 
nical details  of  space  activities  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  activities  are  carried  out. 
Are  they  pursued  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations?  Are  they  conducted  in  accordance 
with  international  law,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly?  Are  they  managed 
openly  and  generously  so  as  to  make  their 
benefits  available  to  states  in  varying  stages 
of  economic  and  scientific  development? 
What  benefits  do  they  actually  bring  to 
mankind,  and  what  is  their  promise  for  the 
future?  I  do  not  intend  to  review  my  coun- 
try's scientific  and  technical  achievements 
but  rather  to  address  myself  to  these  essen- 
tial questions. 

It  is  fitting  today  to  emphasize  programs 
of  direct  interest  to  the  developing  countries 
and  the  member  states  who  do  not  have 
large  space  programs,  for  it  is  not  only  a  few 
major  powers  who  will  benefit  from  the 
newest  frontier.  The  potential  values  of 
space — and  we  know  enough  now  to  feel 
certain  of  such  values — should  be  common 
to  the  world.  Development  of  this  potential 
has  already  produced  some  remarkable  tech- 
nical breakthroughs,  breakthroughs  that 
promise  to  make  important  modern  services 
quickly  and  cheaply  available  to  regions  and 


'Made  in  Committee  I    (Political  and   Security) 
on  Dec.  18   (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4766). 


states  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  afford  them. 

The  first  example  that  inevitably  springs 
to  mind  is  the  weather  satellite  program, 
now  a  practical  reality.  Every  nation  has  a 
basic  need  for  modern,  efficient  weather 
forecasts.  The  inadequacies  of  such  services 
have  been  especially  acute  for  the  develop- 
ing nations  in  tropical  regions.  We  thus 
urge  developing  countries  in  particular  to 
avail  themselves  directly  of  the  new  tech- 
nique now  opening. 

The  first  TIROS  operational  satellite  will 
be  launched  in  1966,  following  11  successful 
experimental  TIROS  and  Nimbus  satel- 
lites orbited  since  1960.  The  current  me- 
teorological satellites  are  already  providing 
weather  information  on  a  global  basis.  From 
these  data  the  United  States  prepares  warn- 
ings of  the  existence  of  storms,  particu- 
larly in  tropical  latitudes  and  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  distributes  them 
through  normal  and  special  weather  com- 
munications channels. 

In  addition,  Automatic  Picture  Transmis- 
sion systems  will  permit  any  nation  to  ac- 
quire local  cloud-cover  photographs  directly 
from  a  satellite  passing  overhead.  Auto- 
matic Picture  Transmission  systems  use  sim- 
ple ground  receiving  equipment,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  or 
developed  locally  from  available  specifica- 
tions. I  hardly  need  stress  the  savings  in 
lives,  money,  crops,  and  fishing  fleets  that 
this  technique  can  afford. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  is  taking  steps  to  assure 
effective  use  of  these  satellite  data  under 
the  World  Weather  Watch  program.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  all  member  states  will 
cooperate  fully  with  the  WMO  in  this  under- 
taking. 

Also  in  terms  of  immediate  practical  bene- 
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fits,  satellite  communications,  like  weather 
satellites,  rank  at  the  head  of  outer  space 
programs.  In  April  the  international  com- 
mercial communications  satellite  system, 
which  includes  participants  from  all  areas  of 
the  world,  became  an  operational  reality  as 
the  Early  Bird  synchronous  satellite  went 
into  position.  In  June  this  satellite  com- 
menced handling  commercial  communications 
traffic,  including  television  transmissions, 
between  North  America  and  Europe.  More 
satellites  will  soon  be  launched  to  provide 
telecommunications  service  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  This  is  a  giant  step  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  the  provision  in  Resolution  1721 2 
that,  "communication  by  means  of  satellites 
should  be  available  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  global  and 
non-discriminatory  basis." 

The  recent  accession  of  Nigeria  to  the 
commercial  communications  satellite  agree- 
ment brings  the  total  number  of  partici- 
pants to  47 :  6  from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
8  from  Africa,  5  from  the  Far  East,  11  from 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  and  17 
from  Europe. 

Opportunities   for   Research   and   Training 

Of  less  immediate  application,  but  of  great 
significance  for  man's  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial advance,  are  the  research  programs 
assigned  to  explore  the  realm  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon — and  beyond.  Much  of 
our  work  in  this  field  is  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  other  countries,  and  we  value 
the  scientific  and  technical  skill  our  part- 
ners bring  to  these  ventures. 

A  particularly  good  opportunity  for  coop- 
eration is  the  program  under  which  foreign 
scientists  are  invited  to  propose  individual 
experiments  for  inclusion  on  the  larger 
NASA  satellites.  Those  proposals,  which  are 
selected  on  their  merit,  are  then  worked  out 
in  detail  and  the  actual  experiments  pre- 
pared for  flight  by  the  sponsoring  agencies 
abroad.  Sixteen  have  already  been  selected 
for  flight,  and  many  more  are  under  con- 


•  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  185. 


sideration.  The  Apollo  manned  spacecraft 
and  the  first  Voyager  missions  to  Mars  have 
been  opened  to  foreign  participation  of  this 
kind.  A  number  of  experiments  for  both 
have  already  been  proposed. 

Some  17  countries  have  joined  in  projects 
using  small  sounding  rockets.  These  pro- 
grams are  not  simply  bilateral  in  character. 
Ionospheric  rocket  studies  include  Pakistani, 
Indian,  and  Australian  scientists.  Agree- 
ments with  Argentina  and  Brazil  have  led 
this  year  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ter-American experimental  meteorological 
sounding-rocket  network  which  we  hope  will 
eventually  engage  Western  Hemisphere 
meteorologists  from  the  Antarctic  Peninsula 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

This  has  been  a  particularly  fruitful  year 
for  cooperative  satellite  projects.  The  Italian 
San  Marco  satellite,  launched  in  December 
1964  by  an  Italian  crew  from  the  NASA  fa- 
cilities at  Wallops  Island,  Virginia,  supplied 
new  information  on  local  atmospheric  densi- 
ties in  the  equatorial  upper  atmosphere.  The 
Canadian  Alouette  II,  launched  by  NASA  on 
November  28,  continues  the  work  of  the  re- 
markably successful  Alouette  I.  It  is  the 
first  of  four  additional  Canadian  satellites 
by  which  Canadian  and  American  scientists, 
with  the  active  assistance  of  colleagues  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  France, 
Japan,  and  Nigeria  will  monitor  the  iono- 
sphere through  the  next  peak  of  the  solar 
cycle.  December  6  brought  the  successful 
NASA  launching  of  FR-1,  a  French  satellite 
which  is  making  pioneer  measurements  of 
very-low-frequency  radio  emissions.  Just  a 
few  days  previously,  France  itself  had  suc- 
cessfully launched  its  first  earth  satellite — 
an  achievement  of  which  the  people  of 
France  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  United  States  does  not  regard  its  ac- 
complishments in  space  exploration  as  nar- 
row national  achievements.  The  eight  coun- 
tries that  cooperate  in  our  manned  flight 
networks  have  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
Gemini  flights.  The  three  countries  that 
cooperate  in  our  deep  space  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  network  can  feel  that  they 
too    have    made    the    acquaintance    of    our 
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neighbor  Mars.  Scientists  in  38  countries 
have  received  complete  sets  of  Ranger  pho- 
tographs of  the  moon  suitable  for  profes- 
sional measurement  and  analysis,  and  a  simi- 
lar dissemination  of  the  Mariner  photo- 
graphs of  Mars  is  underway.  Thus,  gifted 
minds  throughout  the  world  are  encouraged 
to  contribute  to  the  most  important  part  of 
space  research — determining  the  meaning  of 
the  data  that  spacecraft  send  back  to  earth. 
To  provide  a  larger  base  for  future  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  United  States 
offers  many  opportunities  for  education  and 
training.  These  have  been  published  in  the 
Secretary-General's  recent  report,  "Informa- 
tion on  Facilities  for  Education  and  Train- 
ing in  Basic  Subjects  Related  to  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space."  3  Significant  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  these  opportunities. 
During  the  current  year,  85  resident  re- 
search associates  from  24  countries  are 
working  at  NASA  centers.  Seventy-eight  in- 
ternational fellows  from  17  countries  are 
studying  at  American  universities.  Ninety- 
one  technical  trainees  from  7  countries  are 
in  the  United  States  for  training  in  various 
of  NASA's  cooperative  projects. 

A   Great   Human   Adventure 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proper  that  in  this 
forum  we  should  give  special  attention  to 
the  practical  benefits  for  men  everywhere 
that  can  result  from  space  programs.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  benefit — perhaps  a 
little  harder  to  measure — which  we  should 
never  forget.  This  is  the  adventure  of  the 
spirit  deriving  from  space  exploration.  In 
our  lifetime  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  world's  population  will  be  able  to  escape 
the  pull  of  our  planet's  gravity,  but  every 
man  ought  to  feel  a  part  of  the  adventure  of 
those  who  do.  This  is  not  just  a  figure  of 
speech.  No  great  civilization  has  lacked 
strong  motivations  and  a  strong  conscious- 
ness of  common  adventure.  No  one  can  now 
accept  bloody  competitions  between  peo- 
ples as  satisfactory  adventures.    We  need 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  105/28. 


something  much  better,  much  different, 
much  more  universal,  as  our  inspiration.  Can 
anyone  suggest  a  brighter  beacon  than  the 
light  of  celestial  bodies?  If  we  follow  this 
light,  some  contemporaries  may  brand  us 
poets;  if  we  ignore  it,  historians  will  some- 
day brand  us  myopes. 

But  if  space  exploration  is  to  remain  the 
great  human  adventure,  it  must  be  carried 
out  in  an  open  and  generous  manner.  Infor- 
mation must  be  shared  in  good  will,  allowing 
a  sense  of  participation  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  national  boundaries. 

The  live  radio  and  television  reporting  of 
our  manned  flight  projects  allows,  I  hope, 
this  sense  of  identification.  But  this  is  only 
the  most  obvious  aspect  of  an  open  space 
program. 

Just  this  month,  67  members  of  the 
Washington  diplomatic  corps  accepted  our 
invitation  to  visit  Cape  Kennedy  to  witness 
the  Gemini  7  launching.  Never  had  so  many 
official  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments been  there  at  one  time,  but  the  visit 
was  no  new  departure.  Some  of  you  recall 
that  all  but  one  or  two  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Outer  Space  Committee 
visited  the  Cape  in  1962.  Since  1958  more 
than  15,000  individuals  from  108  countries 
have  visited  NASA  installations.  If  any  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  would  like 
to  visit  Cape  Kennedy  or  other  NASA  cen- 
ters in  the  future,  I  invite  them  to  get  in 
touch  with  me. 

Role   of  the   U.N. 

Most  of  my  remarks  have  concerned  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  cooperative  space 
programs,  without  touching  specifically  on 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  More  prog- 
ress here  is  needed.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  useful  accomplishments  in  the 
last  few  years,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ficult conditions,  through  a  process  as  un- 
dramatic  as  hard,  day-to-day  work.  I 
refer  to  such  undertakings  as  the  publica- 
tions on  national  and  international  coopera- 
tive activities,  programs  of  international  or- 
ganizations,   and    educational    opportunities 
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in  the  field  of  space.  The  United  States  is 
one  of  many  countries  that  has  devoted 
careful  attention  to  cooperation  in  this  proc- 
ess. I  hope  that  all  member  nations  will 
consider  it  an  effort  deserving  of  earnest 
collaboration. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  successes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
designed  to  develop  a  regime  of  law  in 
space.  Resolution  1721  of  December  20, 
1961,  set  forth  the  essential  legal  principles 
in  an  enlightened  fashion  that  had  no  prece- 
dent in  any  previous  age  of  exploration.  One 
of  these  principles  was  that  international 
law,  including  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  applies  to  outer  space.  The  other 
was  that  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies 
are  free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all 
states  in  conformity  with  international  law 
and  are  not  subject  to  national  appropria- 
tion. 

Building  on  this  foundation,  Resolution 
1962 — the  Declaration  of  Legal  Principles — 
which  the  Assembly  approved  on  December 
13,  1963,  *  set  forth  a  number  of  additional 
points  that  will  surely  have  historic  impor- 
tance centuries  from  now.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  stated  that  these  legal  principles, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  "reflect 
international  law  as  it  is  accepted  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations."  He  as- 
sured the  General  Assembly  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  respect  these  principles 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  other  countries 
would  do  likewise.  I  reaffirm  this  United 
States  position  here  today. 

As  the  advancement  of  the  space  age 
gave  us  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of 
legal  problems,  the  next  step  was  to  begin 
putting  some  of  these  accepted  principles 
into  treaty  form. 

Two  draft  international  agreements  are 
now  in  preparation  by  the  legal  subcommit- 
tee of  the  U.N.  Space  Committee.  One  con- 
cerns assistance  to  and  return  of  astronauts 


and  space  vehicles ;  the  other  seeks  to  define 
liability  for  damage  caused  by  space 
launchings.  These  topics  are  of  immediate 
importance.  Agreement  on  both  should  be 
well  within  our  reach.  But  progress  has 
fallen  short  of  expectations. 

There  is  no  simple  formula  that  will  get 
negotiations  moving,  for  the  basic  problem 
that  has  arisen  does  not  seem  connected  to 
the  substance  of  the  draft  agreements. 
Surely,  however,  progress  is  possible  if  all 
members  of  the  Space  Committee  approach 
the  problem  with  determination  not  to  let  ex- 
ternal political  problems  interfere  with  ne- 
gotiations. For  my  part,  I  can  commit  my 
delegation  to  good  will,  flexibility,  and  hard 
work ;  and  I  think  the  record  shows  that  this 
commitment  will  be  met.  President  Johnson 
reaffirmed  on  August  25 6  that :  "We  are 
working  and  we  will  continue  to  work 
through  the  United  Nations  ...  to  extend 
the  rule  of  law  into  outer  space." 

In  addition  to  the  two  draft  agreements 
already  under  discussion,  a  third  topic  should 
be  brought  under  study  by  the  U.N.  Com- 
mittee. On  September  23  I  suggested  in  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  United  Nations 
begin  work  on  a  comprehensive  treaty  on 
the  exploration  of  celestial  bodies.6  Within 
a  few  years  the  need  for  a  treaty  governing 
activities  on  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies  will  be  real.  My  Government  plans 
to  present  a  definite  proposal  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  such  a  treaty. 

Provisions  of  Draft  Resolutions 

The  resolution  before  us 7  advances  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  13  members  of  the  Space  Commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  that  all  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  support  it. 

It  urges  the  Space  Committee,  in  develop- 
ing law  for  outer  space,  to  continue  work  on 
the  two  draft  agreements  now  before  it. 

It  renews  the  Space  Committee's  mandate 


'  For  a  statement  made  on  Dec.  2,  1963,  by  U.S. 
Representative  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  text  of  the 
resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  30,  1963,  p.  1005. 


6  At  a  news  conference. 

*  For  text  of   Ambassador   Goldberg's  statement, 
see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1965,  p.  578. 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/L.  363/Rev.  1. 
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and  encourages  an  increased  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  such  matters  as  national  space 
activities  and  on  facilities  for  education  and 
training.  Such  items  are  of  obvious  interest 
to  the  entire  United  Nations  membership. 

The  resolution  asks  member  states  to  de- 
vote special  attention  to  cooperation  with  the 
Space  Committee. 

It  takes  note  of  the  Space  Committee's  de- 
cision to  convene,  on  January  18,  the  work- 
ing group  which  was  established  to  examine 
the  desirability,  organization,  and  objectives 
of  an  international  meeting  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space.  The  United  States  is 
interested  in  a  constructive  study  of  this 
matter.  When  the  working  group  meets, 
our  delegation  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
carefully  the  wishes  of  other  members  and 
to  make  its  own  suggestions. 

The  resolution  accords  well-deserved 
United  Nations  sponsorship  to  the  equa- 
torial sounding-rocket  facility  at  Thumba, 
India,  and  makes  it  eligible  for  assistance 
from  the  U.N.  and  its  associated  agencies. 

It  notes  with  satisfaction  the  growing 
measure  of  cooperation  among  many  mem- 
ber states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
United  States  believes  that  international 
cooperation  must  expand  and  then  expand 
further  if  mankind  is  to  pursue  its  common 
destiny  in  space  and  derive  the  maximum 
earthly  benefits  from  that  endeavor.  Thus, 
during  this  International  Cooperation  Year,  I 
specifically  invite  the  nations  represented 
here  to  examine  our  national  space  program, 
and  to  look  there  for  projects,  interesting 
to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  which  can  be  car- 
ried out  cooperatively  on  a  realistic  and 
manageable  basis.  Let  me  stress  that  I 
mean  this  invitation  to  be  taken  literally.  I 
shall  be  delighted  if  it  is  accepted.  Let  all 
of  us  look  to  the  future.  A  new  order  and 
scale  of  joint  effort  will  serve  the  interests 
of  all  mankind.8 


8  The  draft  resolution  (A/C.  1/L.  363/Rev.  1,  as 
amended)  was  adopted  in  Committee  I  on  Dec.  20 
and  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  21  (A/RES/2130 
{xx)). 


U.S.  Replies  to  Cambodian 
Charges  on  Frontier  Situation 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  U.S. 
Representative  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  U.N. 
Secretary-General  U  Thant. 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4783/Corr.  1,  dated  January   10 

January  8,  1966 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  The  Per- 
manent Representative  of  Cambodia  to  the 
United  Nations  recently  requested  the  circu- 
lation of  three  statements  1  from  his  gov- 
ernment dated  December  25,  26  and  28 
concerning  the  situation  along  the  frontier 
between  Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam. 

I  should  like  to  recall  to  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  that  on  May  21,  1964, 
during  the  Council's  consideration  of  the 
Cambodian  Government's  complaint,  Am- 
bassador Adlai  Stevenson  summarized  my 
Government's  policy  toward  Cambodia  in 
these  words  :2 

If  the  people  of  Cambodia  wish  to  live  in  peace 
and  security  and  independence — and  free  from  ex- 
ternal alinement  if  they  so  choose — then  we  want 
for  them  precisely  what  they  want  for  themselves. 
We  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  the  desire  of 
Cambodia  to  go  its  own  way  in  peace  and  security. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  added  that  Cam- 
bodia cannot  be  secure  so  long  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  continues  to  direct 
massive  violence  within  the  frontiers  of 
Cambodia's  neighbor,  South  Viet-Nam.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  was  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss any  practical  and  constructive  steps  to 
meet  the  problem  of  maintaining  peace  and 
order  along  the  frontier  between  Cambodia 
and  South  Viet-Nam. 

My  Government's  policy  toward  Cambodia 
and  its  people  remains  today  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  in  1964.  My  Government  re- 
mains ready  to  consider  any  constructive 
proposals  to  enable  Cambodia  to  pursue  its 
chosen  path  in  peace. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  noted  with  interest  the  pro- 


1  Not  printed  here. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1964,  p.  907. 
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posal  made  by  the  Cambodian  Chief  of  State 
that  the  International  Control  Commission 
assume  an  increased  supervisory  role  in 
Cambodia.  My  Government  sincerely  hopes 
that  this  initiative  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  will  be  given  close  and 
careful  attention  by  all  countries  concerned 
with  peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia 


and  will  lead  to  the  development  of  effective 
measures  to  prevent  any  possible  abuse  of 
Cambodian  territory. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
circulated  to  all  members  as  a  Security 
Council  document. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg 


Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States 


Statement  by  William  P.  Rogers 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 


You  will  recall  that  this  is  the  second 
statement  the  United  States  has  made  thus 
far  on  the  principles  of  international  law 
concerning  friendly  relations.  The  first  was 
directed  to  the  achievements  of  the  Mexico 
City  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee.2  To- 
day I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  resolution 
which  the  committee  will  very  shortly  be 
adopting,  which  will  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  substance  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  the  United  Nations  is  engaged 
under  guidance  of  Committee  VI. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
three  further  principles  of  friendly  rela- 
tions not  considered  at  Mexico  City. 


'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Dec.  8  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  4754) ;  for  a  series  of  U.S. 
statements  made  in  Committee  VI  in  1963,  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  23,  1963,  p.  973;  Jan.  13,  1964, 
p.  57;  Jan.  27,  1964,  p.  133;  and  Feb.  17,  1964,  p.  264. 

a  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  Nov.  17, 
see  U.S.  delegation  press  release  4706.  The  1964 
Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  International 
Law  concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co-opera- 
tion among  States  met  at  Mexico  City,  Aug.  27-Oct. 
2,  1964;  for  a  report  on  the  meeting,  see  U.N.  doc. 
A/5746. 


The  United  States  is,  of  course,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  one  of  the  four  draft  resolutions 
now  before  the  committee.  I  have  read  with 
care  and  great  interest  the  other  three.  All 
four,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  thoughtful  and 
largely  constructive.  And  they  bring  home 
the  fact  that  even  though  there  are  signifi- 
cant differences  of  viewpoint,  these  differ- 
ences do  not  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.  We 
would  hope  that  a  resolution  may  be  drafted 
which  would  meet  with  general  agreement. 

Whatever  the  differences  among  the  four 
drafts,  I  think  a  study  of  them  will  show 
that  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  The  General  Assembly  will 
carry  on  with  a  Special  Committee.  The 
Committee  will  be  asked  to  meet  to  carry 
forward  the  work  thus  far  done  on  these 
seven  basic  principles  of  international  law 
laid  down  in  the  charter.  And  the  Committee 
will  present  the  product  of  its  labors  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Assembly  for  such  fur- 
ther action  as  the  Assembly  may  think  fit. 
I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  four  drafts  in 
any  great  detail,  since  I  understand  that  all 
of  them  will  probably  be  the  subject  of 
further  informal  negotiations. 
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Question  of  the  "Consensus"  Approach 

One  question  which  has  quite  properly 
commanded  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
all  sides  is  that  of  the  approach  which  the 
Special  Committee,  and  ultimately  the  Sixth 
Committee  and  the  Assembly  itself,  should 
take  to  the  formulating  of  documents  on  the 
principles.  This  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
question  of  whether  the  "principle  of  con- 
sensus"— or,  if  you  prefer,  whether  the 
principle  of  seeking  to  achieve  a  "general 
agreement" — should  be  retained. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  may  be 
a  wider  area  of  agreement  on  this  question 
than  may  be  apparent.  For  example,  I  think 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  end  product  of  our  work  on  the 
"friendly  relations"  item  will  vary  radically, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  supported  unani- 
mously or  virtually  unanimously,  or  whether 
it  is  dissented  from  by  substantial  portions 
of  the  membership. 

This  is  true  for  reasons  applicable  to 
Assembly  resolutions  generally.  But  it  is 
true  particularly  for  reasons  applicable  to  a 
resolution  which  is  designed  to  be  an  au- 
thoritative statement  of  what  these  princi- 
ples of  the  charter  and  of  international  law 
require.  While  there  are  important  excep- 
tions, the  General  Assembly  for  most  pur- 
poses is  not  a  legislature  and  does  not  make 
law  binding  and  enforcible  against  all 
member  states.  If  such  were  the  case,  a 
member  state  would  lose  its  sovereignty  and 
become  part  of  a  single  world  state.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  juridical  value  of  resolutions  of 
the  sort  which  might  eventuate  from  the 
"friendly  relations"  item  is,  as  evidence  of 
the  practice  of  states  accepted  as  law, 
clearly  and  carefully  articulated  by  their 
appointed  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  consensus  approach  is  impor- 
tant, is  basic,  and,  in  our  view,  not  really 
methodological.  No  one,  of  course,  has  in 
mind  formally  barring  the  Special  Commit- 
tee or  the  General  Assembly  from  voting. 

The  question  of  consensus,  or  general 
agreement,  then,  is  not  one  of  procedure. 
Rather,  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  question 


of  the  value  of  the  end  product  which  we 
want  to  result  from  the  4  or  more  years  of 
work  which  the  United  Nations  will  have 
spent  on  the  principles  of  friendly  relations. 
Accordingly,  we  believe  it  is  vital  for  the 
Assembly  to  express  to  the  Special  Commit- 
tee the  importance  of  a  determined  and  con- 
tinued effort  to  achieve  consensus,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Assembly  believes  the  Special 
Committee  should  continue  to  work  essen- 
tially by  way  of  consensus  and  not  confron- 
tation. This  is  the  intent  and  effect  of  the 
last  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  of 
which  we  are  cosponsors.  If  we  do  not 
achieve  consensus,  if  we  do  not  achieve  gen- 
eral agreement,  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
principles,  we  shall  in  fact  produce  texts 
which  have  no  standing  in  law. 

A  closely  related  question  is  that  of  the 
form  of  the  end  product  of  the  Assembly's 
work  on  friendly  relations:  more  particu- 
larly, whether  the  Assembly  should  now  in 
some  way  commit  itself  to  the  eventual 
adoption  of  a  declaration  on  the  principles — 
which  we  understand  would  be  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  couched  in  a  cer- 
tain declarative  form  and  language. 

The  view  of  the  United  States  on  this 
question  is  that  which  certain  other  delega- 
tions have  already  expressed:  We  have  no 
objection  in  principle  to  a  declaration,  pro- 
vided that  when  the  time  comes  to  adopt  it, 
something  has  been  produced  which  the 
General  Assembly  ought  to  declare.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  question  of  a  declaration 
really  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  addressed 
until  we  have  come  to  the  point  of  produc- 
ing formulations  which,  if  made  the  subject 
of  a  declaration,  would  enhance  the  under- 
standing and  the  efficacy  of  the  charter's 
principles  and,  equally  important,  do  noth- 
ing to  impair  them.  And  then,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  question  can 
be  answered  very  easily. 

By  way  of  example,  I  should  say  at  this 
point  that  the  United  States  has  concluded, 
after  some  earnest  consideration,  that  on 
two  of  the  principles  formulations  have  now 
been  produced  which,  although  by  no  means 
perfect,  might  well  be  considered  for  inclu- 
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sion  in  some  sort  of  declaration.  We  have 
heard  suggestions  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  might  now  be 
having  second  thoughts  on  these  formula- 
tions, on  both  of  which  the  United  States 
had  announced  earlier  in  the  session  it  was 
now  prepared  to  agree. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
entire  work  of  the  Mexico  City  meeting  is 
not  put  into  jeopardy.  All  of  us  recognize, 
of  course,  that  until  the  moment  our  work  is 
finally  completed,  what  has  been  previously 
done  can  always  be  undone,  either  by  future 
sessions  of  the  Special  Committee  or  by  the 
Assembly  itself.  We  think  it  would  be  most 
regrettable,  however,  if  the  progress 
achieved  there  were  to  be  lost.  Such  an 
eventuality  would  seem  clearly  to  be  a  step 
away  from,  rather  than  toward,  the  goal  of 
a  complete  set  of  formulations  worthy  of 
a  declaration,  which  a  number  of  delega- 
tions are  seeking. 

Consequently  we  believe  it  would  be  de- 
sirable, in  the  interests  of  orderly  progress, 
to  confer  a  certain  recognition  and  special 
status  upon  the  texts  already  formulated 
on  sovereign  equality  and  nonuse  of  force, 
as  is  done  in  the  draft  resolution  intro- 
duced by  three  Commonwealth  powers 
which  we  are  cosponsoring.3  Otherwise  the 
work  of  the  Special  Committee,  which  all 
speakers  have  praised,  might  go  for  nought 
and  a  new  committee  might  decide  to  start 
all  over  again  as  if  nothing  had  been  ac- 
complished at  all. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  about  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, which  a  number  of  delegations  have 
recommended  changing  in  the  direction  of 
a  much  larger  committee.  We  think  the 
same  committee  should  be  continued.  There 
is,  of  course,  always  some  delicacy  involved 
when  a  member  of  an  existing  group  rises 
to  argue  for  retaining  a  given  membership, 
particularly  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
there  are  many  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions whose  interest  and  capacity  for  valu- 


8  U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.575/Add.  1;  this  draft  resolu- 
tion was  not  put  to  a  vote. 


able  contribution  are  high.  But  I  think  there 
are  sound,  practical  reasons  for  this  position. 
The  Special  Committee  as  a  whole  was,  and 
will  be,  essentially  a  body  for  detailed  study, 
analysis,  and  drafting.  This  being  the  case, 
one  can  argue  with  considerable  validity,  I 
believe,  that  it  already  exceeds  the  optimum 
size.  In  fact,  to  a  degree  this  was  recog- 
nized by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
a  drafting  committee  was  created.  More- 
over, its  present  members  have  accumulated 
a  valuable  body  of  experience  which  should 
be  utilized  to  the  maximum.  Furthermore, 
and  most  importantly,  the  end  product,  of 
course,  will  be  reported  back  to  Committee 
VI,  and  all  member  states  will  have  a  full 
and  complete  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  and  opinions  before  the  matter  is 
voted  on  by  Committee  VI.  Then  again, 
each  member  state  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  view  and  opinion  before  the 
matter  is  voted  on  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  "Duty  To  Cooperate" 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  and  tentative  remarks  on 
the  three  further  principles  of  friendly  rela- 
tions, beginning  with  "The  duty  of  States  to 
co-operate  with  one  another  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  each  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  friendly  relations  is  importantly 
related  to  what  is  really  the  essential  task 
of  the  United  Nations.  That  task  has  to  do 
with  creating  the  conditions  on  this  planet 
under  which  a  viable  and  peaceful  interna- 
tional order  can  develop.  The  problem  is  one 
of  inducing  peoples  to  be  willing  to  rely  on 
a  system  which  binds  all  equally,  which 
benefits  all,  and  which  all  are  working  to- 
gether to  create. 

A  part  of  this  job  is  to  reach  general 
agreement  on  a  set  of  principles  which  will 
be  generally  observed,  circumscribing  the 
exercise  of  violence  and  coercion  among 
states — for  example,  the  principles  of  non- 
use  of  force,  nonintervention,  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  Another,  and  equally 
important,  part  of  the  task  is  stated  with 
refreshing  directness   in  article  55  of  the 
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charter : 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations  based 
on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall 
promote : 

a.  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment, 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development; 

b.  solutions  of  international  economic,  social, 
health,  and  related  problems;  and  international 
cultural  and  educational  cooperation;   and 

c.  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

This  is  a  big  order.  It  is  made  on  the 
theory  that  peoples  can't  very  well  live  up 
to  their  international  civic  obligations  with 
stomachs  empty,  with  minds  that  lack  in- 
sight or  knowledge,  or  with  hearts  filled 
with  prejudice.  In  such  a  world  the  phrase 
"international  law"  is  an  academic  luxury 
for  the  privileged  few. 

The  duty  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
"promote"  the  elimination  of  these  condi- 
tions, in  the  terms  of  article  55.  The  duty  of 
member  states,  stated  in  article  56,  is  to 
cooperate  to  the  same  ends.  Precisely:  to 
"take  .  .  .  action"  with  one  another,  "in 
cooperation  with  the  Organization."  It  is,  of 
course,  primarily  these  two  articles  which 
are  designed  to  answer  to  the  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  stated  in  article  1(3),  to 

.  .  .  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving 
international  problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, or  humanitarian  character,  and  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.  .  .  . 

This,  then,  is  the  role  of  the  notion  of  "co- 
operation" in  the  charter's  scheme  of 
things.  The  charter  explicitly  recognizes 
the  dangerous  relation  between  economic, 
educational,  and  other  forms  of  deprivation 
and  the  viability  of  peace.  It  imposes  a  legal 
duty  to  cooperate  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  danger.  Actually,  the  charter  is  some- 
what more  demanding  than  this  as  to  ac- 
tions among  states:  They  must  "take  joint 
.  .  .  action."  It  is  not  enough  that  a  state 
"cooperate"  by  avoiding  impeding  the  ef- 


forts of  others  toward  the  broad  ends  stated 
in  article  55. 

This  is  a  point  worth  noting  carefully, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Under  the  charter,  it  is  not 
enough  that  states  merely  coexist,  even  if 
they  do  so  peacefully.  We  all  welcomed,  of 
course,  the  advent  of  a  doctrine  of  peaceful 
coexistence  in  the  last  10  years  and  the  cor- 
responding decline  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
quest by  violent  Communist  revolution.  We 
all  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  day  when 
this  enlightenment  will  have  spread  to  all 
Communist  states,  east  and  west.  But  the 
charter  has  already  gone  one  significant 
step  farther.  Under  the  charter  it  is  not 
enough  that  states  merely  vegetate  side  by 
side.  They  are  under  the  strongest  duty  to 
take  affirmative  joint  action  to  promote  the 
ends  described  in  article  55. 

Now,  when  is  a  state  in  default  in  its  duty 
to  cooperate  with  others  toward  these  ends? 
There  is  a  certain  temptation  on  all  of  us 
to  answer  this  question  merely  by  listing 
those  instances  where  someone  has  ignored 
our  advice,  resisted  our  demands,  or  in  gen- 
eral declined  to  see  things  just  as  we  see 
them.  This  criterion  has  at  least  the  virtue 
of  simplicity.  A  somewhat  less  egocentric 
approach  might  look  to  the  judgments  of 
United  Nations  organs.  Here,  however,  an 
important  distinction  is  to  be  found  between 
the  duties  of  states  in  regard  to  economic 
and  social  peacebuilding  and  their  duties  as 
regards  eschewing  violence  and  coercion 
among  themselves.  As  to  the  latter,  the  Se- 
curity Council  passes  upon  specific  cases 
and  turns  the  general  duties  stated  in  the 
charter  into  specific  ones  for  a  particular 
time  and  place.  This  is  not  normally  the 
case  as  to  the  "duty  to  cooperate."  The 
General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  may  only  recommend  in 
these  areas. 

For  this  reason  the  principle  of  good- 
faith  fulfillment  of  charter  obligations,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment,  is  particu- 
larly important  in  relation  to  the  duty  to 
cooperate. 

Let  me  note,  too,  that  while  the  charter 
neither  imposes,  nor  creates  the  procedures 
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for  imposing,  more  specific  "duties  to  co- 
operate" than  that  laid  down  by  articles  55 
and  56,  it  does  give  some  very  clear  indica- 
tions as  to  certain  specific  actions  which 
might  be  taken  prima  facie  as  a  partial 
fulfillment  of  that  general  duty.  One  of  the 
most  significant  is  participation  in  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  envisaged  in  articles 
57-59. 

Equal  Rights  and  Self-Determination 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  principle 
— what  the  charter  calls  "the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples." The  experience  of  the  United  Nations 
with  this  principle  is  great — as  extensive  as 
with  any  of  the  seven  principles,  and  more 
so  than  with  most.  It  is  no  secret  why.  Al- 
most overnight,  the  political  configuration 
of  large  parts  of  the  globe  has  undergone  a 
remarkable  metamorphosis,  from  colonial 
dependence  to  national  independence.  And 
in  this  process  the  United  Nations  has  been 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  keenly  interested 
observer,  a  moral  mentor,  and  an  active 
participant. 

The  United  Nations'  role  has  been  of  his- 
toric dimensions,  and  it  has  been  played 
with  considerable  clarity  of  purpose.  Here, 
however,  in  this  committee,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  seeking  to  practice  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples  but  seeking  to  explicate  it.  In  this 
enterprise  we  may  rediscover  what  probably 
we  have  all  experienced  at  some  time  in 
our  lives,  that  it  is  often  easier  to  know  how 
to  do  a  thing  than  to  know  how  to  explain  it. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  be- 
cause the  emergence  of  dependent  peoples 
into  independence  has  become  a  common- 
place, there  are  no  perplexities  remain- 
ing in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  or  in  understanding  its 
scope  and  limits  and  its  significance  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  If  we  are  inclined  to 
make  this  mistake,  it  is  because  for  the  most 
part  the  question  of  self-determination 
since  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  the  question  of  decolonization,  which 
in  turn  has  usually  been  a  question  of  emer- 


gence into  separate  and  independent  state- 
hood. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  a  violation  of  "the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,"  colonial  cases  are  easy  to 
see,  understand,  and  explain.  For  overt 
colonization,  as  a  form  of  political  organiza- 
tion, is  by  hypothesis  a  clear  denial  of  the 
principle  of  political  self-determination,  in- 
asmuch as  the  people  in  which  political 
authority  ultimately  rests  does  not  include 
the  people  colonized.  A  colonial  power  may, 
of  course,  by  a  separate  arrangement,  rec- 
ognize a  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
future.  And  just  as  colonization  is  a  clear 
instance  of  the  denial  of  self-determination, 
the  attainment  of  independent  statehood  is 
the  remedy  least  likely  to  give  rise  to  doubts 
about  whether  the  requirements  of  self- 
determination  have  genuinely  been  met — 
although  there  are  others  which  in  fact 
may  meet  these  requirements  equally  well, 
such  as  free  association  or  integration  with 
an  independent  state. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  equate  self- 
determination  solely  with  the  classic  de- 
colonization of  the  last  20  years.  Problems 
of  self-determination  will  remain  when 
those  "last  vestiges  of  colonialism"  of 
which  the  Assembly  has  spoken  are  in  fact 
eliminated.  And  these  will  be  problems 
which  cannot  easily  be  fit  into  the  familiar 
mold  of  decolonization. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  no  news  to  the 
members  of  this  committee.  We  all  know 
that  at  this  moment  the  United  Nations  is 
seized  of  a  number  of  vexing  problems — 
some  old,  some  new — which  are  probing  and 
testing  the  scope  and  content  of  the  notion 
of  self-determination  embodied  in  the  char- 
ter but  which  cannot  be  called  "colonial" 
problems.  A  good  many  of  the  perplexities 
which  these  problems  present  arise  from 
an  important  peculiarity  of  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination,  as  op- 
posed to  the  remaining  principles  of  friend- 
ly relations.  Our  emerging  global  commu- 
nity is  a  community  of  corporate  entities 
which  we  refer  to  as  states.  The  principle 
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of  nonuse  of  force,  the  principle  of  non- 
■  intervention  or  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, and  the  remaining  principles — all 
have  to  do  with  transactions  among  these 
corporate  entities,  or  between  them  and  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  states  which  are  en- 
joined from  using  or  threatening  force 
against  one  another,  or  to  cooperate  with 
one  another.  The  duty  to  fulfill  charter  obli- 
J  gations  in  good  faith  falls  upon  states  and 
is  owed  to  other  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  to  the  organization  itself. 
The  principle  of  self-determination  is  of  a 
somewhat  different  sort.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
intended  as  a  guide  for  the  conduct  of  states 
within  the  United  Nations.  But  it  is  not 
states  to  which  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination applies,  but  peoples. 

Juridically,  as  I  have  said,  the  world  is 
not  made  up  of  peoples  but  of  corporate 
political  entities,  which  themselves  enter 
into  those  various  relationships  out  of 
which  a  world  legal  order  as  envisaged  in 
the  charter  is  built.  The  "principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples"  is 
the  charter's  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
forms  of  political  organization  in  which 
human  beings  find  themselves.  The  funda- 
mental idea  that  is  written  into  the  charter 
is  that  only  that  government  is  legitimate 
which  derives  from  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple governed. 

But  which  group  of  people  in  any  particu- 
lar case  should  consent?  In  questions  of 
self-determination,  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  smaller  and  more  ethnologically  selective 
segment  of  a  population  may  yield  different 
results  from  consultation  with  a  larger, 
more  diverse  segment.  What  persons  should 
consent,  and  how  is  this  question  to  be 
decided?  There  are,  of  course,  purely  ethno- 
logical considerations  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  single  "people."  Aside  from  these,  can 
there  be  more  than  one  "people"  in  a  popu- 
lation which  already  comprises  a  single  in- 
dependent state?  In  other  words,  what  is 
the  relation  between  the  charter  and  seces- 
sion? Again,  what  weight  is  to  be  given  to 
considerations  of  economic  and  political 
viability,  particularly  when  set  off  against 


considerations  of  ethnic  and  cultural  simi- 
larities or  differences?  Furthermore,  are 
there  genuinely  objective  criteria  governing 
these  questions,  or  are  they  to  be  reserved 
in  each  instance  for  ad  hoc  political  judg- 
ments, or  in  some  cases  even  military  deci- 
sions? If  there  are  to  be  no  objective  cri- 
teria, would  there  be  anything  left  of  the 
"right"  of  self-determination  of  peoples, 
beyond  simply  having  enough  sympathetic 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  or  enough 
armed  men  at  one's  command?  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  charter  denies 
self-determination  neither  to  the  unpopular 
nor  to  the  weak. 

This  is  only  one  set  of  perplexing  ques- 
tions generated  by  the  experience  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples, 
Mr.  Chairman.  All  are  serious.  None  are 
merely  academic.  None  have  been  fully  and 
adequately  answered  thus  far.  And  some 
are  literally  questions  of  life  and  death  at 
this  moment  in  more  than  one  place  on  the 
globe.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  search  out 
the  significance  of  the  charter  principle  of 
self-determination,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  these  questions  must  be  confronted 
soberly,  carefully,  and  in  a  genuine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  understanding.  They 
must  be  examined  with  an  eye  to  the  piece- 
by-piece  construction  of  a  viable  world 
order  which  is  the  United  Nations'  task. 

"Good  Faith"  Fulfillment  of  Obligations 

The  third  principle  which  I  will  allude  to 
briefly  is  the  "good  faith"  fulfillment  of 
obligations  assumed  in  accordance  with  the 
charter,  which  is,  of  course,  stated  in  article 
2,  paragraph  2,  of  the  charter. 

One  fruitful  inquiry  in  conversation  with 
this  principle  has  to  do  with  the  various 
categories  of  obligations  which  are  "as- 
sumed ...  in  accordance  with  the  .  .  . 
Charter."  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  obliga- 
tions directly  imposed  by  the  charter.  Here, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  the  importance 
of  the  principle  of  "good  faith"  fulfillment 
is  greatest  in  relation  to  those  charter  obli- 
gations which  cannot  be  turned  into  further, 
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more  specific  legal  duties  under  particular 
circumstances  by  the  action  of  U.N.  organs 
— other  than,  conceivably,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  But  in  the  case  of 
all  provisions  of  the  charter  imposing  duties 
directly  upon  states,  the  effect  of  article  2, 
paragraph  2,  is  to  require  first  that  the 
charter  be  read  in  good  faith — a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  complying  in  good  faith  with 
its  requirements.  This  means  simply  that  it 
must  be  read  without  disregard  for  what  it 
plainly  requires,  even  for  high  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  the  charter  is  a  constitu- 
tion and  that  its  rules,  both  of  procedure 
and  of  substance,  are  more  often  than  not 
quite  general.  They  are,  nevertheless,  legal 
rules,  and  it  is  therefore  implicit  in  the  char- 
ter that  at  some  point  we  may  have  to  forgo 
doing  what  we  very  much  want  to  do,  what 
it  might  be  very  useful  to  do,  simply  because 
the  rules  provide  otherwise.  We  may  have 
to  do  what  we  would  strongly  prefer  not  to 
do,  simply  because  the  rules,  until  changed, 
so  require.  This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  legal 
order. 

And  here  an  important  distinction  must 
be  drawn.  What  I  have  said  applies  not 
only  to  members  of  the  United  Nations  indi- 
vidually but  to  the  United  Nations  itself. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  therefore 
not  only  a  duty  of  states  to  fulfill  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  states  directly  by  the 
charter.  It  is  also  a  duty  which  falls  upon 
members  in  their  capacity  as  participants 
in  the  decisionmaking  organs  of  the  United 
Nations:  the  duty  to  do  their  utmost  to  see 
that  the  organization  itself  respects  the 
terms  of  its  constitution.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  the  organization  to  restrain  it- 
self from  buying  immediate  benefits  at  the 
expense  of  the  integrity  of  its  charter.  But 
if  we  are  not  able  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  will  be  breaking  faith  with  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  leaving  the  organization 
weak  and  impoverished  in  a  way  which  can- 
not be  rectified  by  cash  contributions. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  sorts  of  duties 
falling  within  the  scope  of  article  2(2)  than 
those  imposed  directly  by  the  charter — 
namely,  duties  generated  by  the  operation 


of  U.N.  organs  as  provided  in  the  charter. 
Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  in  matters 
of  international  peace  and  security;  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  in  certain 
limited  cases  such  as  the  apportionment  of 
expenses  under  article  17;  the  decisions  of 
both  organs  in  establishing  their  rules  of 
procedure  as  required  by  articles  21  and  30 
and  in  a  variety  of  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  internal  operations  of  the  orga- 
nization; and  judgments  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice — all  these,  under  the 
charter,  may  create  and  impose  specific  new 
legal  duties  directly  upon  states. 

These  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  gen- 
eral and  exploratory  remarks,  which  my 
delegation  hopes  may  contribute  to  the  de- 
veloping picture  of  these  last  three  princi- 
ples which  is  being  sketched  out  in  the 
committee.  The  United  States  looks  forward 
with  great  interest  to  the  further  careful 
and  more  detailed  examination  of  these 
principles  in  the  Special  Committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  two  items  on  our  agenda  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  question  of  the 
principles  of  friendly  relations  and  coopera- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say,  in  a 
brief  remark,  about  the  substance  of  the 
Netherlands  item  on  methods  of  factfind- 
ing, because  it  deals  with  matters  of  such 
pervasive  and  fundamental  importance  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes  and  indeed  in  all 
the  decisionmaking  processes  of  the  United 
Nations  system.  To  ask  a  lawyer  to  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  processes  of  fact- 
finding is  something  like  asking  a  fish  his 
opinion  of  water,  and  we  are  indeed  grate- 
ful to  the  Netherlands  delegation  for  provid- 
ing the  focus  and  insight  which  their  item 
has  produced  thus  far.  We  are,  of  course, 
not  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  item  in 
substance,  and,  in  any  event,  the  general 
views  of  my  delegation  have  been  set  forth 
on  previous  occasions.  Let  me  merely  say 
here  that  we  wholeheartedly  support  the 
resolution  introduced  here  yesterday  *  by 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Netherlands. 
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My  delegation  also  greatly  appreciates 
the  initiative  of  the  delegation  of  Madagas- 
car. The  item  introduced  early  in  our  dis- 
cussion by  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
;  Madagascar,  on  "Observance  by  Member 
States  of  the  principles  relating  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  States,  their  territorial  integ- 
rity, non-interference  in  their  domestic  af- 
fairs, the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  the  condemnation  of  subversive  activi- 
ties," has  lent  that  discussion  a  new  di- 
mension and  perspective  of  considerable 
value.  We  do  not  yet  know  exactly  what  will 
be  the  action  which  the  committee  will  wish 
to  take  at  this  stage  on  this  item.  But  my 
delegation  expresses  the  hope  that,  what- 
ever that  action  may  be,  it  will  enable  us  to 
continue  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  contribu- 
tion which  this  item  can  make  to  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

May  I  close  by  thanking  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
statement  and  by  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues,  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Sixth  Committee,  for 
their  kind  attention.  Thank  you.5 


'U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.B80. 

'  In  plenary  session  on  Dec.  20  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  two  resolutions  on  the  "friendly  re- 
lations" item.  The  first  (A/RES/2103  (xx))  was 
in  two  parts:  Part  A  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
1964  Special  Committee  for  the  work  it  had  per- 
formed at  Mexico  City;  decided  to  constitute  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  composed  of  members  of  the  1964 
[Special  Committee,  to  which  Algeria,  Chile,  Kenya, 
and  Syria  would  be  added;  and  asked  the  Commit- 
tee to  continue  its  work  on  the  seven  principles  of 
international  law  and  to  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  its  21st  session.  Part  B  requested  the 
i Committee  to  consider  the  documents  (A/5757  and 
|Add.  1)  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
discussions  at  the  20th  session  on  the  item  entitled 
"Observance  by  Member  States  of  the  principles 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  States,  their  terri- 
torial integrity,  non-interference  in  their  domestic 
affairs,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  the 
!  condemnation  of  subversive  activities."  The  second 
resolution  (A/RES/2104(xx) ),  on  the  question  of 
factfinding,  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
supplement  his  "study  on  the  relevant  aspects  of  the 
I  problem"  and  invited  member  states  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary-General  "before  July  1966,  any  views  or 
further  views  they  may  have  on  this  subject." 


U.S.  Presents  Views  on  Population 
Growth  and  Economic  Development 

Statement  by  James  Roosevelt 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

Although  much  worthwhile  research  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  although  much  demo- 
graphic information  remains  to  be  gathered 
concerning  the  precise  interrelationships  in 
given  circumstances  between  population 
changes  and  economic  development,  the  gen- 
eral facts  of  the  exploding  world  population 
are  well  known.  The  time  interval  required 
for  the  world's  population  to  double  itself 
has  telescoped  at  an  alarming  rate.  We 
have  doubled  in  number  since  1900,  when 
the  world's  population  was  approximately 
1.5  billion,  and  today  we  have  a  world  popu- 
lation of  3  billion.  According  to  projections 
of  the  Secretariat,  we  may  have  6  billion 
people  by  the  end  of  the  century.  I  might 
add,  parenthetically,  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Population  of  the  United 
States  National  Citizens  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation  has  just  reported  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  if 
present  world  trends  continue,  the  century- 
end  figure  will  be  more  than  7  billion. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  ab- 
solute numbers  but  also  one  of  the  rate  of 
growth.  The  world's  annual  rate  of  growth 
in  1945  was  1  percent.  Today  it  is  about  2 
percent,  and  some  experts  have  told  us 
that  the  rate  is  expected  to  go  even  higher. 
These  projections  of  the  world's  population 
present  problems  of  enormous  magnitude 
and  potentially  disastrous  consequences,  and 
we  must,  as  President  Johnson  said  this 
year  at  San  Francisco,  "face  forthrightly 
the  multiplying  problems  of  our  multiplying 
populations  and  seek  the  answers  to  this 
most  profound  challenge  to  the  future  of  all 
the  world."  2 

Most  of  the  attention  regarding  the  effects 
of  population  growth  has  been  focused  on 


1  Made  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial) 
on  Dec.  15  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4751). 
■  Bulletin  of  July  19,  1965,  p.  98. 
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the  circumstances  in  developing  countries, 
where  the  overall  average  annual  increase 
is  slightly  more  than  2.5  percent  and  where 
for  some  countries  the  growth  rate  has 
reached  3  percent.  In  the  developing  re- 
gions as  a  whole,  food  production  has  barely 
kept  pace  with  the  population  increase.  At 
Belgrade,3  the  Director  General  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  pointed  out 
that  per  capita  world  food  production  had 
failed  to  rise  appreciably  for  almost  7  years. 
Other  experts  pointed  out  that  during  the 
1960's  food  production  in  the  developing  re- 
gions of  the  world  had  increased  less  rapidly 
than  population,  and  thus  per  capita  food 
output  was  actually  declining.  If  the  trend 
continues,  the  outlook  is  grim  indeed  and 
the  threat  of  starvation  in  some  countries 
is  a  very  real  one. 

But  avoiding  starvation  is  not  the  only,  nor 
even  the  principal,  reason  for  concern 
about  population  increases.  The  problem  is 
one  of  diverting  resources  which  could  oth- 
erwise be  used  for  capital  formation.  The 
difficulty  is  one  of  finding  sufficient  savings, 
after  expending  resources  just  to  meet  cur- 
rent consumption  needs  of  an  expanding 
population,  to  invest  in  order  to  insure  a 
reasonable  rate  of  progress  toward  mod- 
ernization and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
based  on  sustaining  economic  growth. 

As  we  all  know,  the  goal  of  a  5  percent 
annual  growth  rate  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries has  not  been  reached  in  all  developing 
countries.  Even  if  this  goal,  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product,  is  reached,  the  pros- 
pect is  that  population  growth  would  greatly 
dilute  its  impact  on  individual  levels  of  wel- 
fare. 

It  is  in  the  developing  countries  that  the 
situation  is  most  critical,  and  it  is  there 
that  population  growth  threatens  to  frus- 
trate the  aspiration  for  economic  and  social 
development.  The  problem  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  those  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  growth  rate  of 


•  The  2d  U.N.  World  Population  Conference  was 
held  at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  Aug.  30-Sept.  10,  1965. 


about  1.5  percent  a  year,  prospects  are  that 
our  population  will  grow  from  its  present 
190  million  to  300  million  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  A  recent  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  revealed  a  variety 
of  problems  which  even  this  relatively  mod- 
est rate  is  causing — especially  among  the 
poor  and  the  uneducated.  The  problems  in- 
volve maternal  health,  infant  mortality  and 
morbidity,  family  life,  housing,  opportunities 
for  education,  employment,  and  a  better 
standard  of  living.  The  growing  population 
adds  to  strains  on  our  society  in  the  form  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  transportation  dif- 
ficulties, overcrowding  in  urban  areas,  the 
depletion  of  national  resources,  and  the  de- 
struction of  recreation  areas  and  open  space. 

My  country's  efforts  to  create  a  Great  So- 
ciety are  complicated  not  only  for  these  rea- 
sons but  because  of  the  relatively  faster  in- 
crease in  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
scale.  Parents  in  the  less  fortunate  eco- 
nomic group  have  nearly  twice  as  many 
children  as  those  in  the  most  fortunate 
bracket.  The  relatively  high  birth  rate  in 
poor  families  is  not  only  an  important  con- 
tributing cause  in  their  poverty — it  actually 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  circumstances  and 
condemns  them  to  life  in  conditions  of  rela- 
tive economic  and  cultural  deprivation. 

I  have  touched  on  the  problems  caused  by 
population  growth  in  my  country  only  to  in- 
dicate that  the  problem  of  population  growth 
and  its  economic  effects  is  not  confined  to 
the  developing  countries.  And  if  the  magni- 
tude of  problems  faced  by  my  country,  with 
its  relatively  low  annual  birth  rate  and  high 
per  capita  income,  is  immense,  what  must  be 
the  problems  of  a  country  with  an  annual 
population  growth  of  3  percent  and  a  per 
capita  income  of  $100? 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
judge  the  success  of  our  response  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  population  growth  only 
with  demographic  facts  and  measurements 
of  the  standards  of  living  of  peoples.  There 
is  more  to  life  than  existence  and  mere 
freedom  from  hunger.  The  goals  of  national 
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and  international  society  should  not  only  be 
higher  standards  of  living  for  all  peoples,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
world,  but,  more  importantly,  should  be  the 
satisfaction  of  the  political,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  needs  which  are  fundamental  to  all 
men.  It  is  against  these  goals  that  we  must 
measure  our  efforts,  and  it  is  within  the  con- 
text of  these  goals  that  we  should  view  the 
increasing  world  population  and  devise  ap- 
propriate population  policies.  Against  the 
general  background  of  what  I  have  said,  I 
would  like  to  sketch  out  the  policy  views  of 
my  Government  on  this  subject  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  development. 

First,  we  are  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  our  own 
population  trends  and  are  devoting  consider- 
able attention,  publicly  and  privately,  to  the 
present  and  probable  future  demographic 
facts  of  domestic  life. 

Second,  we  seek  more  information  about 
population  trends  and  circumstances  in  the 
developing  countries,  not  only  as  a  guide  to 
the  formation  of  our  own  policies  but  in 
order  to  help  others  to  know  more.  We  con- 
sider this  particularly  important  in  those  na- 
tions where  present  population  levels  and 
rates  of  growth  may  constitute  major  ob- 
stacles to  the  realization  of  desired  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  aspirations. 

Third,  we  oppose  any  effort  to  dictate  to 
any  country  the  means  employed  or  the 
policies  devised  to  deal  with  its  population 
problems. 

Fourth,  while  we  do  not  advocate  specific 
policies  with  reference  to  population  growth 
in  other  countries,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
tively help  such  countries,  at  their  request, 
in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  in- 
volved. The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  extended  its  assistance  be- 
yond statistical,  demographic,  and  public 
health  fields,  to  the  direct  support  of  fam- 
ily planning  programs.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  mention  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  missions  will,  in 
accordance  with  a  policy  message  directed  to 
them  last  March,4  now  respond  positively  to 


requests  for  technical,  financial,  and  com- 
modity assistance  in  support  of  family 
planning  programs.  In  that  message  empha- 
sis was  put  on  the  following  points : 

— Each  AID  mission  assigned  one  officer 
to  become  familiar  with  the  population  dy- 
namics and  program  developments  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  posted.  It  is  this  of- 
ficer's responsibility  to  keep  both  the  United 
States  mission  in  that  country  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  head- 
quarters in  Washington  appropriately  ad- 
vised. 

— The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment does  not  advocate  any  particular 
method  of  family  regulation.  Freedom  of 
choice  in  this  matter  should  be  available  in 
any  program  for  which  technical  assistance 
is  requested. 

— Requests  for  assistance  in  this  field,  as 
in  other  fields,  will  be  considered  only  if 
they  are  made  or  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  requesting  gov- 
ernment. 

— The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  prepared  to  entertain  requests  for 
technical,  commodity,  and  local  currency  as- 
sistance in  support  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

— The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  not  consider  requests  for  contra- 
ceptive devices  or  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  contraceptives,  since  experience 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  cost  of  these  items 
is  not  a  stumbling  block  in  countries  which 
are  developing  effective  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this  facet  of  United  States 
policy,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment is  at  the  moment  considering  the 
first  request  for  such  assistance.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  has  requested  a  $3.5 
million  low-interest  loan  to  buy  14,000  ve- 
hicles and  educational  equipment.  This  is  to 
be  used  to  further  its  family  planning  pro- 
gram in  rural  areas.  I  am  confident  the  re- 
quest is  now  receiving  most  sympathetic 
consideration. 


Not  printed  here. 
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Fifth,  as  a  matter  of  general  United 
States  policy,  we  believe  that  there  remains 
a  need  for  increased  knowledge  on  popula- 
tion matters.  We  are  quite  encouraged  with 
indications  at  the  Belgrade  conference  of  the 
substantially  increased  body  of  demographic 
information  available  to  the  international 
community  and  the  growing  number  of  ex- 
perts in  this  field.  We  hope  these  indica- 
tions augur  well  for  further  and  increasingly 
precise  data. 

Sixth,  we  feel  that  the  United  Nations 
and  its  affiliated  organizations  have  a  role 
to  play  in  the  population  field.  My  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  supported  expansion 
of  the  United  Nations  role  in  assisting  coun- 
tries at  their  request  in  action  programs 
dealing  with  population  problems.  We  be- 
lieve that  member  governments  should  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  United  Nations  and 
its  agencies  such  assistance  as  they  need 
and  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  was  given 
thorough  consideration  at  the  39th  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  those  deliberations  that 
the  Council  passed  Resolution  1084.  Even 
more  detailed  examination  was  made  at  the 
recent  conference  at  Belgrade.  Under  the 
crowded  schedule  of  this  committee,  we 
would  have  considered  it  perhaps  more  ap- 
propriate to  have  a  resolution  merely  noting 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  resolution 
and  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the 
Belgrade  conference.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  delegation  supports  this  draft 
resolution  and  its  most  able  introducer,  the 
distinguished  representative  of  India,  be- 
cause, as  you  may  judge  from  what  I  have 
said,  there  are  no  important  differences  be- 
tween my  Government's  policies  with  re- 
gard to  population  growth  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  draft  resolution.  We  will 
therefore  vote  in  favor  of  it.5 


*  A  proposal  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
agenda  item  on  "Population  growth  and  economic 
development"  until  the  21st  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  adopted  in  Committee  II  on  Dec.  15 
and  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  20. 


U.S.  Supports  Proposal  for  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights 

Statement  by  Frances  E.  Willis 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly* 

Of  the  fundamental  areas  of  activity  for 
our  organization,  mentioned  earlier  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  my  Government  agrees  that  it  is 
the  area  of  human  rights  which  has  been 
relatively  neglected.  We  believe  that  we 
should  take  practical  steps  now  to  remedy 
this  neglect.  The  United  Nations  needs  an 
increased  executive  capacity  in  the  field  of 
human  rights.  We  support  the  proposal  of 
Costa  Rica  to  create  the  post  of  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights, 
a  move  to  establish  this  increased  executive 
capacity.  It  is  time  to  follow  up  on  some  of 
the  ringing  statements  that  have  been  made 
on  the  subject. 

I  would  not  wish  to  take  the  committee's 
time  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  my  Gov- 
ernment's view  as  to  what  the  proposed 
High  Commissioner  might  be  able  to  do. 
However,  in  brief  outline  form  let  me  indi-  > 
cate  that  we  believe  he  could  assist  signifi- 
cantly in  the  dispassionate  consideration  by 
United  Nations  bodies  of  human  rights  | 
around  the  world  by  providing  an  objective 
report  annually  on  the  state  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  A  High  Com- 
missioner for  Human  Rights  might  also  be 
able  to  provide  appropriate  services  and  as- ' 
sistance  to  governments  at  their  request. 
Such  assistance  and  services  might  include 
advice  on  the  establishment  of  new  agencies 
or  procedures  that  would  operate  in  con- 
formity with  accepted  human  rights  stand- 
ards. Also  at  the  request  of  governments, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights 
might  be  able  to  assist  by  making  available 
his  good  offices  in  cases  of  international  or 
national  disputes  over  alleged  human  rights 
violations. 


1  Made  in  Committee  III  ( Social,  Humanitarian 
and  Cultural)  on  Dec.  13  (U.S.  delegation  press  re- 
lease 4749). 
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Let  me  also  say  that  we  believe  that  the 
High  Commissioner  would  not  impinge 
upon  the  present  procedures  for  dealing 
with  human  rights  complaints.  If  the  terms 
of  reference  are  properly  drawn  and  a  per- 
son of  the  desired  qualifications  fills  the  post, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  would 
impinge  on  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
member  states. 

At  this  late  stage  in  this  20th  session 
there  is  no  time  for  our  committee  to  dis- 
cuss this  proposal  in  detail.  It  appears  to 
my  delegation  that  the  practical  and  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  refer  the  proposal  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  My  delega- 
tion therefore  heartily  endorses  the  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  the  delegations  of  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Ni- 
geria contained  in  document  A/C.3/L.1328. 
My  delegation  hopes  that  this  resolution  will 
command  wide,  if  not  unanimous,  support  of 
our  committee.2 
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Cotton  Textile  Arrangement 
With  Japan  Extended 

DEPARTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  9  dated  January  14 

Notes  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on 
January  14  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan  which  extend 
for  an  interim  period  the  United  States- 
Japanese  bilateral  arrangement  concerning 
trade  in  cotton  textiles,  signed  in  Tokyo  on 
August  27,  1963,  •  and  amended  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  19,  1965.2  This  will  remain  in 
force  until  December  31,  1967,  or  until  super- 
seded by  a  new  United  States-Japanese  bi- 
lateral cotton  textile  arrangement,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier. 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  all  limits  and 
ceilings  will  be  increased  5  percent  over  the 
1965  levels.  For  the  period  January  1,  1966- 
March  31,  1966,  no  other  change  is  made  in 
the  existing  arrangement.  If  a  new  arrange- 
ment has  not  entered  into  force  by  March  31, 
1966,  some  modifications  will  be  made  in  the 
existing  bilateral  arrangement  and  will  be 
applied  retroactively  as  from  January  1. 
These  are : 

(a)  A  provision  allowing  additional  flexi- 
bility in  transfer  among  groups. 

(b)  A  provision  allowing  the  ceiling  for 
any  category  given  a  specific  ceiling  to  be 
exceeded  by  5  percent,  provided  that  the 
aggregate  agreement  ceiling  and  the  ap- 
propriate group  ceiling  are  not  thereby  ex- 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
5408  and  5804 ;  for  background  and  text  of  arrange- 
ment, see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16,  1963,  p.  440. 

5  For  texts  of  notes,  see  ibid.,  June  14,  1965,  p. 
980. 


ceeded.    The  existing  arrangement  does  not 
allow  "swing"  into  certain  categories. 

(c)  The  dropping  of  specific  subceilings 
for  combed  ginghams  and  for  other  fabrics 
made  from  combed  warp  and  filling.  A 
clause  providing  for  consultations  should 
exports  of  these  products  disrupt  or 
threaten  to  disrupt  the  United  States  do- 
mestic market  is  included  in  the  text  of  the 
amended  agreement.  Export  levels  during 
the  course  of  any  such  consultations  are  as 
provided  for  in  paragraph  5b  of  the  ar- 
rangement. 

EXCHANGE   OF    NOTES 

Press  release  10  dated  January   15 

The  Japanese  Charge  d'Affaires  to  Secretary  Rusk 

January  14, 1966 


Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
recent  discussions  held  in  Geneva  and  in  Washing- 
ton between  representatives  of  our  two  Governments 
regarding  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  and  to  the  Arrangement 
between  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  effected  by  the  Exchange  of  Notes 
on  August  27,  1963,  as  modified  by  the  Exchange 
of  Notes  on  May  19,  1965  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  1963  Arrangement"). 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  the  understandings  reached 
between  our  two  Governments  that  the  1963  Ar- 
rangement shall  be  extended  with  the  following 
modifications  during  the  interim  period  beginning 
January  1,  1966,  until  December  31,  1967,  or  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  a  new  arrangement 
which  will  supersede  the  1963  Arrangement,  which- 
ever date   is   the  earlier. 

1.  The  following  shall  be  applicable  retroactively 
as  from  January  1,  1966: 

a.  The  phrase  "for  the  period  of  three  years 
beginning  January  1,  1963"  in  the  preamble  and 
numbered  paragraph  1  b  of  the  1963  Arrangement 
shall  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  the  phrase  "for 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1963,  until  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  or  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
a  new  arrangement  which  will  supersede  this  Ar- 
rangement, whichever  date  is  the  earlier". 

b.  In  numbered  paragraph  3  of  the  1963  Arrange- 
ment the  second  and  third  sentences  shall  be  deleted 
and  replaced  by  the  following: 
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"The  annual  aggregate  limits  for  1965  and  each 
subsequent  year  shall  be  increased  by  5  percent  over 
the  limit  for  the  preceding  year.  These  annual  in- 
creases shall  be  applied  to  each  limit  for  the  groups 
and  to  each  limit  or  ceiling  within  the  groups.  The 
quantity  of  16,155  pounds  by  which  the  limit  for 
zipper  tapes,  n.e.s.,  could  be  exceeded  during  1965 
shall  not  be  included  in  calculating  the  limits  and 
ceilings   applicable   after   1965." 

c.  Numbered  paragraph  10  a  of  the  1963  Arrange- 
ment shall  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

"This  Arrangement  shall  continue  in  force 
through  December  31,  1967,  or  until  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  a  new  arrangement  which  will 
supersede  this  Arrangement,  whichever  date  is  the 
earlier,  provided  that  either  Government  may 
terminate  this  Arrangement  prior  thereto  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  a  calendar  year  by  giving  sixty 
days'  written   notice  to   the  other   Government." 

2.  If  the  said  new  arrangement  has  not  entered 
into  force  by  March  31,  1966,  the  following  shall 
be  applicable  retroactively  as  from  January  1,  1966: 

a.  In  numbered  paragraph  2  of  the  1963  Arrange- 
ment the  sentence  commencing  with  "Within  the 
annual  aggregate  limit,"  shall  be  deleted  and  re- 
placed by  the  following: 

"Within  the  annual  aggregate  limit,  the  limits 
for  Groups  I,  II  and  IV  may  be  exceeded  by  not 
more  than  10  percent,  and  the  limit  for  Group  III 
may  be  exceeded  by  not  more  than  5  percent." 

b.  Numbered  paragraph  1  b  and  e  in  Annex  A  of 
the  1963  Arrangement  shall  be  deleted  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  1  b  shall  be  inserted: 

"In  the  event  that  (1)  exports  from  Japan  of 
"ginghams,  combed"  should  exceed  substantially  75 
percent  of  the  limit  for  "ginghams"  or  exports  from 
Japan  of  fabrics  made  from  combed  warp  and  filling 
should  exceed  substantially  the  volume  equivalent  to 
the  limitation  that  applied  to  such  exports  in  1965, 
respectively,  as  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  the  Arrangement,  and 
(2)  as  a  result  of  this  excess,  such  exports  should 
cause  or  threaten  to  cause  disruption  of  the  United 
States  domestic  market,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  request,  in  the  manner  set  forth 
in  paragraph  5  of  the  Arrangement,  consultations 
with  the  Japanese  Government  to  determine  an 
appropriate  course  of  action.  During  the  course  of 
such  consultations,  the  Japanese  Government  will 
maintain  exports  in  the  products  in  question  at  the 
same  levels  as  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  5  b  of 
the   Arrangement." 

c.  Numbered  paragraph  5  in  Annex  A  of  the 
1963  Arrangement  shall  be  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  following: 


"Within  the  annual  aggregate  limit  and  the 
limitation  for  each  group  provided  for  in  paragraph 
2  of  the  Arrangement,  the  limits  and  ceilings  set  for 
specific  products  may  be  exceeded  by  not  more  than 
5   percent." 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  request  Your  Ex- 
cellency to  be  good  enough  to  confirm  the  fore- 
going understandings  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

Susumu  Nakagawa 
Charge   d'Affaires  ad  interim 

Assistant     Secretary     Solomon     to     the     Japanese 
Charge  d'Affaires 

January  14, 1966 

Sir:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  today's 
date  which  reads  as  follows: 

[Full    text  of   Japanese   note.] 

I  confirm  the  foregoing  understandings  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Anthony  M.  Solomon 
Assistant  Secretary 
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The  Advancement  of  Peace 


Remarks  by  President  Johnson 


I  come  back  to  Independence  to  be  with 
one  of  the  world's  most  persistent  searchers 
for  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  fitting  that 
this  day  is  set  aside  for  the  announcement  of 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Peace  in  the  world. 

I  first  want  to  congratulate  the  men  here 
today  whose  generous  public  spirit  is  making 
this  Center  possible. 

I  take  my  text  from  the  words  which 
President  Truman  spoke  just  17  years  ago  in 
his  inaugural  address  of  January  20,  1949. 
"...  we  must  embark,"  he  said,  "on  a  bold 
new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  industrial  progress 
available  for  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  underdeveloped  areas."  2 


1  Made  at  Independence,  Mo.,  on  Jan.  20  (White 
House  press  release  (Independence,  Mo.)  dated  Jan. 
20,  as-delivered  text)  at  a  ceremony  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  establishment  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace  at  the 
Hebrew    University   at  Jerusalem. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949,  p.  123. 


This  was,  as  we  know  now,  Point  4.  It  was 
a  bold  and  vital  idea  then,  and  it  is  just  as 
bold  and  just  as  much  alive  as  we  meet  here 
this  afternoon. 

The  initial  Point  4  program  of  technical 
assistance  was  enacted  in  1949  and  has  con- 
tinued from  that  day  to  this.  Congress  after 
Congress  has  continued  to  appropriate  to 
that  program — with  growing  confidence — 
sums  which  now,  I  believe,  add  up  to  more 
than  $3  billion.  American  experts  have 
traveled  the  globe  to  every  continent,  bring- 
ing their  skills  to  the  worldwide  war  against 
ignorance  and  against  hunger  and  against 
disease. 

And  to  measure  the  success  of  this  effort 
we  have  only  to  ask:  What  would  the  world 
be  like  today  if  President  Truman  had  not 
launched  this  program? 

In  this  year  1966  I  am  proposing,  on  be- 
half of  our  nation,  a  major  new  effort  in 
this  same  field  that  he  began  so  long  ago, 
and  I  am  proud  to  add  to  the  Point  4  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  the  fourth  principle  of  this 
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year's  state  of  the  Union  speech :  "to  help  im- 
prove the  life  of  man."  8 

A  New  Effort  To  Improve  the  Life  of  Man 

How  will  we  help  improve  the  life  of  man  ? 

First,  we  propose  a  radical  increase  in  our 
response  to  the  needs  of  international  educa- 
tion. There  can  be  no  decent  life  for  any 
man  or  any  people  without  education. 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
will  help  build  partnerships  between  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  schools. 

It  will  recruit  teachers  for  overseas  work. 

It  will  make  possible  long-term  commit- 
ments by  American  universities  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  international  education. 

It  will  launch  a  series  of  projects  to  attack 
illiteracy  and  to  find  new  ways  to  teach 
basic  skills.  It  will  begin  to  provide  for  an 
exchange  Peace  Corps  to  bring  able  young 
people  from  other  countries  to  live  and  work 
here  with  us. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  enlarge  our  work 
for  world  health.  And  the  twin  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  will  be  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Act  of  1966.  And  with  that  act 
we  will  strike  at  disease  by  establishing  an 
international  medical  mission  in  our  Public 
Health  Service. 

We  plan  to  triple  our  effort  to  train  medi- 
cal manpower  in  the  developing  countries. 

We  plan  to  double  the  size  of  our  nutri- 
tion program  for  mothers  and  for  children. 
We  plan  to  increase  by  80  million  those  who 
will  receive  adequate  diets. 

We  plan  to  set  targets  and  to  develop  pro- 
grams so  in  the  next  decade  we  can  com- 
pletely wipe  out  smallpox  in  the  entire 
world;  we  can  eliminate  malaria  in  this 
hemisphere  and  large  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia;  we  can  end  yellow  fever  in  this  hemi- 
sphere ;  we  can  find  new  controls  for  cholera, 
rabies,  and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

Third,  we  will  launch  a  major  new  attack 
on  worldwide  hunger.  We  will  present  this 
year  a  new  food  aid  program,  designed 
around  the  principle  of  intense  cooperation 


'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.   150. 


with  those  in  all  hungry  countries  who  are 
ready  to  help  themselves.  We  will  direct  our 
assistance  program  toward  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  increase  agricultural  production.  We 
will  ask  the  countries  which  we  help  to  make 
the  necessary  land  reforms,  to  modernize 
marketing  and  distribution,  to  invest  greater 
energy  and  resources  in  their  own  food  pro- 
duction. 

And  in  return,  we  will  triple  our  assistance 
to  investments  in  the  powerful  weapons  of 
modern  agriculture.  From  fertilizer  to  ma- 
chinery we  will  direct  the  efforts  of  our  agri- 
cultural scientists  to  the  special  problems  of 
the  developing  countries — to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  foods  and  concentrates.  We  will 
call  for  an  international  effort,  including 
institutions  like  the  World  Bank,  to  expand 
the  world  supply  of  fertilizer. 

Fourth,  we  will  increase  our  efforts  in 
the  great  field  of  human  population.  The 
hungry  world  cannot  be  fed  until  and  unless 
the  growth  in  its  resources  and  the  growth 
in  its  population  come  into  balance.  Each 
man  and  woman — and  each  nation — must 
make  decisions  of  conscience  and  policy  in 
the  face  of  this  great  problem.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
clear.  We  will  give  our  help  and  our  support 
to  nations  which  make  their  own  decision  to 
insure  an  effective  balance  between  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  and  the  food  they  have 
to  eat.  And  we  will  push  forward  the  fron- 
tiers of  research  in  this  important  field. 

Fifth,  the  underlying  principle  of  all  our 
work  with  other  nations  will  always  be  the 
principle  of  cooperation.  We  will  work  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  with  us  for 
their  own  progress,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
in  the  spirit  of  understanding. 

And  while  we  work  for  peaceful  progress, 
we  will  maintain  our  strength  against  ag- 
gression. Nothing  is  more  false  than  the 
timid  complaint  that  we  cannot  defend  our- 
selves against  the  aggressor  and  at  the  same 
time  make  progress  in  the  works  of  peace. 
A  celebration  which  unites  the  United  States 
is  a  fit  time  to  reaffirm  that  energy  in  the 
defense  of  freedom — and  energy  and  prog- 
ress  in   the   building   of   a   free   society — 
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should  be  the  common  objectives  of  any  free 
people,  large  or  small. 

The   Search  for  Peace  in  Viet-Nam 

Now  this  is  the  central  necessity  today  of 
the  brave  people  with  whom  we  are  associ- 
ated in  South  Viet-Nam.  Just  this  week  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Viet-Nam  has  pledged  his 
country  to  this  necessity.  He  has  spoken  for 
progress  in  rural  education,  in  housing,  in 
land  reform,  and,  above  all,  of  the  need  for 
progress  in  social  revolution  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  democracy — by  constitutional  process 
and  by  free  elections.  All  this  he  has  said  in 
the  shadow  of  continuing  aggression  from 
the  North.  In  all  this  he  will  have  the  full 
support  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  so,  President  Truman,  as  we  dedicate 
today  in  your  honor  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  we  re- 
call the  vision  that  you  gave  us  to  follow 
when  you  gave  your  farewell  address,  and 
I  quote : 4 

I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
free  men.  With  patience  and  courage,  we  shall  some 
day  move  on  into  a  new  era,  a  wonderful  golden 
age,  an  age  when  we  can  use  the  peaceful  tools  that 
science  has  forged  for  us  to  do  away  with  poverty 
and  human  misery  everywhere  on  earth. 

That  is  still  our  goal,  President  Truman. 
And  now  we  are  today  redoubling  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  it. 

Today  I  informed  President  Truman  of 
our  worldwide  efforts  to  move  the  violence 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  table  of  peaceful 
discussions.  I  received  a  report  this  morning 
before  I  left  Washington  from  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Ambassador  Harriman  on  their 
recent  travels.  I  shall  be  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Ambassador  again  later 
this  afternoon.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Ambassador  told  me  that  in  all  the  capitals 
they  visited — and  Ambassador  Harriman 
went  to  almost  a  dozen — government  leaders 
recognized  the  United  States'  genuine  desire 
for  peace  in  the  world. 

And  of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure:  The 
door  of  peace  must  be  kept  wide  open  for  all 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  127. 


who  wish  to  avoid  the  scourge  of  war.  But 
the  door  of  aggression  must  be  closed  and 
bolted  if  man  himself  is  to  survive. 

It  is  tragic  that  in  the  1960's  there  are 
still  those  who  would  engulf  their  neighbors 
by  force,  still  those  who  require  that  vast 
resources  be  used  to  guard  the  peace  rather 
than  to  bring  all  the  people  in  the  world  the 
wonders  that  are  really  within  their  grasp. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  American 
people  is  a  peace  which  permits  all  men  to 
remain  free.  But  we  must  do  more.  We  must 
work,  and  we  must  build  upon  the  solid 
foundation,  as  the  Chief  Justice  said,  of  law 
among  nations.  And  this  is  America's  de- 
termination, and  this  is  America's  commit- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  leave  this  one  last  thought 
with  you.  I  think  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  peace  is  not  unilateral — it  takes  more 
than  one  to  sign  an  agreement.  And  it  seems 
clear  to  all  that  what  is  holding  up  peace  in  $ 
the  world  today  is  not  the  United  States  of 
America.  What  is  holding  back  the  peace  is 
the  mistaken  view  on  the  part  of  the  ag- 
gressors that  we  are  going  to  give  up  our 
principles,  that  we  may  yield  to  pressure,  or 
abandon  our  allies,  or  finally  get  tired  and 
get  out.  On  the  day  that  others  decide  to 
substitute  reason  for  terror,  when  they  will 
use  the  pen  instead  of  the  hand  grenade, 
when  they  will  replace  rational  logic  for 
inflammatory  invective,  then  on  that  very 
day  the  journey  toward  peace  can  really 
begin. 

If  the  aggressors  are  ready  for  peace,  if 
they  are  ready  for  a  return  to  a  decent 
respect  for  their  neighbors,  ready  to  under- 
stand where  their  hopeful  future  really 
lies,  let  them  come  to  the  meeting  place  and 
we  will  meet  them  there. 

Here  in  the  presence  of  the  great  man  who  . 
was  the  33d  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  labored  so  long  and  so  valiantly  to 
bring  serenity  to  a  troubled  world,  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States  speaks  with 
a  voice  of  190  million  Americans:  We  want  - 
a  peace  with  honor  and  with  justice  that  will 
endure ! 

Now,  President  Truman,  there  is  one  more 
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bit  of  business  that  I  would  like  to  take  care 
of  so  long  as  I  have  come  out  here  to  Inde- 
pendence. I  was  here  not  long  ago  in  con- 
nection with  a  little  project  that  you  in- 
augurated two  decades  ago,  but  when  the 
fellows  last  night  in  the  Social  Security 
office  learned  I  was  coming  out  here  again 
to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Truman  today,  they 
asked  me  to  bring  along  your  new  Medicare 
card.  And  it  is  now  my  great  pleasure  to 
present  here,  in  the  presence  of  these  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  yours,  and  many  of  the 
young  men  of  yesteryear  who  fought  these 
battles  with  you,  to  bring  card  No.  1  for 
you,  and  card  No.  2  for  Mrs.  Truman. 

They  told  me,  President  Truman,  that  if 
you   wished   to   get  the   voluntary  medical 


insurance,  you  will  have  to  sign  this  applica- 
tion form,  and  they  asked  me  to  sign  as  your 
witness.  So  you  are  getting  the  special  treat- 
ment, since  cards  won't  go  out  to  the  other 
folks  until  the  end  of  this  month.  But  we 
wanted  you  to  know,  and  we  wanted  the 
entire  world  to  know,  that  we  haven't 
forgotten  who  is  the  real  daddy  of  Medicare. 
And  because  of  the  fight  that  you  started 
many  years  ago,  19  million  Americans  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  new  hope  and  new 
security  when  the  program  begins  on  July 
1,  and  19  million  Americans  have  another 
reason,  another  cause,  to  bless  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
made  this  great  day  possible. 


Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  January  21 


Press  release  15  dated  January  21 

Secretary  Rusk:  Ambassador  [W.  Aver- 
ell]  Harriman  and  I  have  now  reported  to 
the  President  on  our  recent  journeys  abroad. 
Yesterday,  at  Independence,  Missouri,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  summarized  where  we  are 
with  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  peace  in 
Viet-Nam.1 

You  are  familiar  with  the  intensive  effort 
which  has  been  made  since  Christmas  to 
probe  the  prospects  for  peace.  We  have  been 
in  touch  again  with  the  governments  of  the 
world  and  with  many  of  them  through  spe- 
cial emissaries.  There  has  been  an  over- 
whelmingly favorable  response  to  these  ef- 
forts— except  from  those  who  could  in  fact 
sit  down  and  make  peace. 

The  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  past  4  weeks 
have  not  caught  the  other  side  by  surprise. 
In  April  President  Johnson  at  Baltimore 
called  for  unconditional  discussions.2  In  May 


1  See  p.   186. 

'  For  text  of  President  Johnson's  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Apr.  7,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 


there  was  a  cessation  of  bombing  which 
ended  after  a  harsh  rejection  by  the  other 
side  of  any  serious  move  toward  peace.  Over 
the  months  the  President  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  elements  of  a  reasonable  peace, 
which  were  summarized  at  year's  end  by  the 
so-called  14  points.3 

For  months  on  end,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, it  was  indicated  to  the  other  side  that 
the  bombing  could  be  stopped  as  a  step 
toward  peace,  and  every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  ascertain  what  the  response  might 
be.  But  nothing  was  forthcoming  from  Hanoi 
on  that  subject.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of 
governments,  including  Communist  govern- 
ments, insisted  that  diplomacy  could  play  a 
more  effective  role  and  the  prospect  for 
peace  would  be  improved  if  in  fact  the 
bombing  were  suspended.  The  Christmas 
cease-fire  was  therefore  extended,  as  far  as 
the  bombing  was  concerned,  until  now  the 
suspension  is  in  its  29th  day. 

The  question  posed  to  the  other  side — Are 


■  Ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1966,  p.  116. 
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you  interested  in  peace? — is  the  same  ques- 
tion which  has  been  posed  for  months,  and 
indeed  years,  by  all  available  means.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  some  word  from  Hanoi 
that  goes  beyond  bitter  invective  or  charges 
that  talk  of  peace  is  a  "trick"  or  a  "deceit" 
or  a  "swindle."  We  have  been  listening  for 
sounds  other  than  the  sounds  of  bombs  and 
grenades  and  mortars  in  South  Viet-Nam.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  report  to  you  any  posi- 
tive and  encouraging  response  to  the  hopes 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind. 
These  past  29  days,  against  the  background 
of  all  that  has  gone  before,  have  provided 
every  opportunity  for  the  authorities  in 
Hanoi  to  make  some  serious  response. 

The  steady  purpose  of  the  United  States — 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere — is  to  do 
our  full  part  in  building  a  decent  world  order, 
at  peace  under  law,  in  which  small  as  well 
as  large  nations  can  live  in  safety  and  free 
from  molestation.  We  must  continue  on  this 
course  with  patience  and  persistence.  But  as 
President  Johnson  put  it  yesterday : 

The  door  of  peace  must  be  kept  wide  open  for  all 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  scourge  of  war.  But  the 
door  of  aggression  must  be  closed  and  bolted  if  man 
himself  is  to  survive. 

So  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  bring  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  shall  do  what  we  must 
to  prevent  the  success  of  a  cruel  aggression. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  in  your  state- 
ment that  Hanoi  in  the  past  29  days  has 
been  given  every  opportunity  to  make  some 
favorable  response.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
administration  in  its  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess is  now  at  the  point  where  it  must  decide 
in  just  what  form  to  take  the  other  hard 
steps  tvhich  the  President  warned  Decem- 
ber 9  4  would  be  taken  if  the  Communists 
failed  to  respond  favorably  to  all  of  the  long 
efforts?  In  other  ivords,  are  you  ready  to  re- 
sume the  bombing? 

A.  Well,  I  think  you  would  not  want  me — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say,  you  would  not  ex- 
pect me  to  go  into  questions  about  the  future 
military  policy  or  military  action.  I  think  the 
President  yesterday  made  the  position  very 


♦  Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1965,  p.  1014. 


clear,  and  he  has  made  clear  on  many  occa- 
sions that  our  commitment  to  the  safety  and 
the  freedom  of  South  Viet-Nam  is  deep  and 
that  we  shall  do  what  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  elementary  objectives  which  we 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  share. 

Hanoi's  Aggression,   the  Central    Issue 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  indicated  yesterday 
that  a  concrete  proposal  which  would  bring 
the  National  Liberation  Front  into  a  postwar 
liberation  government  might  spur  the  peace 
negotiations.  What  is  your  reaction  to  that, 
sir? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  our  view  is  that  the 
government  of  South  Viet-Nam  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  determined  by  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam  themselves.  We  ourselves 
have  supported  and  continue  to  support  the 
idea  of  free  elections  in  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  can  make  these  decisions 
rather  than  have  these  decisions  made  for 
them  by  imposition  from  the  outside. 

What  is  needed  here  is  a  proposal  from 
Hanoi  looking  toward  peace.  The  simple  issue 
is  the  apparent  determination  of  Hanoi  to 
impose  a  political  solution  upon  South  Viet- 
Nam  by  force.  If  they  abandon  that  determi- 
nation, if  they  themselves  adopt  another  pol- 
icy, then  many  of  those  could  fall  into  line 
and  peace  could  be  readily  established. 

But  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  That 
is  the  central  issue.  And  almost  all  of  the 
other  aspects  are  incidental  to  that  central 
point:  Is  Hanoi  going  to  hold  its  hand  and 
refrain  from  trying  to  impose  a  political 
solution  on  South  Viet-Nam  by  force?  If  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  yes,  they  will,  then 
peace  can  be  brought  about  very  quickly.  If 
their  answer  to  that  is  no,  then  we  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  have  to  do  what  is 
required. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir,  the  group  headed  by 
Senate  Majority  Leader  [Mike~\  Mansfield 
warned  about  the  danger  of  the  war  expand- 
ing into  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  in 
Asia.  What  could  you  say  about  that,  sir? 

A.  I  think  there  is  always  a  danger  when 
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an  aggressor  sets  out  to  impose  his  will  by 
force  on  someone  else  and  those  of  us  who 
have  commitments  are  resolved  to  meet  our 
commitments.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  no 
danger.  But  I  would  say  that  those  dangers 
exist  for  the  other  side  as  well  and  that 
rational  men  should  try  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  conference  table  and  not  try  to — not 
allow  this  matter  to  move  by  stages  to  the 
kind  of  conflict  which  no  one  could  reason- 
ably desire. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  twice  mentioned  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  29th  day  of  no  bombing, 
and  you  seem  to  Iiave  left  the  impression 
that  the  string  might  be  running  out  on  this 
particular  line  of  policy.  I  wonder,  sir,  if 
that  ivas  your  intention? 

A.  I  think  I  have  already  commented  on 
that.  I  am  not  going  to  today  get  into  the 
question  of  the  future  and  future  moves  or 
what  may  be  required.  What  we  need  is 
something  serious  from  Hanoi  pointing  to- 
ward peace,  and  that  we  have  not  had. 

The  National   Liberation  Front 

Q.  Sir,  could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  minds  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
not  permitting  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  be  a  political  entity  at  negotiations 
and  yet  saying  that  we  would  not  be  opposed 
to  having  their  views  presented? 

A.  The  so-called  National  Liberation  Front 
which  was  formed  in  Hanoi  in  1960  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
There  are  many  other  South  Vietnamese. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  are  made  up  of  the  Bud- 
dhists and  the  Catholics  and  other  sects  and 
the  montagnards,  the  million  who  fled  from 
Hanoi  in  1954,  1955,  to  escape  a  Communist 
regime.  We  feel  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  as  a  whole  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  the  decisions  about  their 
future. 
Now,  the  President,  in  July,5  has  indi- 
■  cated  that  if  Hanoi  is  interested  in  peace, 


5  At  a  news  conference  on  July  28,  1965. 


there  should  be  no  insuperable  problem  in 
having  the  views  of  a  so-called  Liberation 
Front  reflected.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  the  representatives  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  whom — and  there  are  14  million  of 
them — the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
want  something  other  than  what  the  Libera- 
tion Front  has  been  offering. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  military  author- 
ities and  others  already  believe  the  pause  has 
gone  too  long,  that  it  is  giving  a  military 
advantage  to  the  other  side.  What  can  you 
tell  us  about  the  amount  of  repairs  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  made  to  transporta- 
tion and  about  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies  and  perhaps  the  arrival  of  addi- 
tional weapons? 

A.  They  were,  of  course,  in  the  North, 
working  on  repairs  before  the  pause,  work- 
ing diligently  to  restore  certain  of  their  fa- 
cilities that  have  been  destroyed  by  bombing. 
We  have  had  reconnaissance  in  North  Viet- 
Nam  over  this  period.  We  know  that  many 
of  the  installations  which  were  knocked 
out  remain  knocked  out,  but  we  also  know 
that  they  have  been  working  on  repairing 
certain  of  the  others. 

Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  was  taken 
fully  into  account  in  the  decisions  made  with 
respect  to  the  course  of  the  last  month. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  we  requested  of 
any  other  nation  military  assistance,  and,  if 
so,  what  response  have  we  had? 

A.  Well,  we  have  invited  assistance  from 
a  good  many  nations  in  whatever  form  they 
themselves  feel  that  they  can  provide.  I  am 
not  able  to  report  on  specific  decisions  taken 
by  specific  governments  today,  but  we  do 
know  that  a  number  of  governments  are 
considering  additional  assistance  to  South 
Viet-Nam  and  we  are  hopeful  that  that  will 
become  apparent  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  many  persons  looking 
back  upon  this  record  of  negotiations  since 
the  April  speech  that  you  mentioned  say  that 
they  see  an  evolution  in  the  United  States 
position  toward  a  more  conciliatory  posture 
to  provoke  negotiations.  Do  you  agree  with 
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that,  and,  if  so,  could  you  tell  us  what  you 
think  have  been  the  major  changes  or  evolu- 
tions on  our  side? 

A.  I  think  in  April  the  President  made 
very  clear  and  public  a  point  of  view  which 
he  had  had  before  and,  indeed,  which  has 
marked  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years. 

The  most — the  first  important  step  after 
the  decisions  taken  by  Hanoi  to  move  into 
Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam,  the  first  im- 
portant step  to  try  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  the  conversation  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna  in  June  1961,6  and 
there  they  seemed  to  reach  an  agreement 
about  Laos  as  an  important  first  step.  That 
led  to  the  Geneva  conference  and  the  agree- 
ment on  Laos,  an  agreement  which  could 
have  provided  a  great  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Laos  as  well  as  a  pillar  of  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia,  except  that  Hanoi  never 
brought  themselves  into  compliance  with  it 
for  a  single  day,  for  a  single  day.  They  have 
left  large  numbers  of  their  troops  behind. 
They  continue  to  use  Laos  as  an  infiltration 
route  into  South  Viet-Nam. 

Nonetheless,  from  that  time  onward  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  in  touch 
with  many  governments  every  year  through- 
out the  year  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  During  the  last 
calendar  year,  my  staff  advises  me  that  I 
myself  had  more  than  120  discussions  person- 
ally with  high  officials  of  other  governments 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  April  President  Johnson  made  it  very 
clear  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
door  to  discussion  is  open,  that  if  there  is 
anyone  there  at  the  table,  we  will  be  there  to 
talk  to  them  about  peace.  And  I  think  that 
it  has  been  made  dramatically  clear  in  the 
past  month  that,  if  there  are  obstacles  to 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  they  are  not  in 
Washington.  Those  obstacles  are  in  Hanoi. 
Those  obstacles  lie  with  those  who  are  de- 


•  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  26,  1961, 
p.  991. 


termined  to  continue  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  receiving 
no  indication  from  Hanoi  of  being  interested 
in  peace.  Can  we  assume  that,  therefore,  any 
reports  we  may  have  received  from  the 
Russians  were  negative  after  the  visit  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  Hanoi  or  that  we  have 
received  no  reports  from  the  Russians  ? 

A.  I  would  not  wish  to  embroider  on  what 
I  said  in  terms  of  channels  or  communica- 
tions. I  am  simply  saying  that  we  have  not 
received  the  kind  of  response  for  which  we 
were  hoping  during  this  period. 

Free-World  Shipping  to  North  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  — don't  you  think  there  is  something 
incongruous  in  the  fact  that  the  British  are 
supplying  by  ship  munitions  and  other  ma- 
terials to  the  Viet  Cong,  while  Australians, 
who  are  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
are  fighting  the  Viet  Cong? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  munitions  sup- 
plied by  the  British  by  ship  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  free-world  shipping  to 
North  Viet-Nam  has  been  very  drastically 
reduced  in  the  past  several  months. 

We  know  that  strategic  materials  are  not 
moving  into  North  Viet-Nam  by  ship.  Indeed, 
many  of  those  free-world  ships  go  in  empty 
in  order  to  bring  out  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables and  other  products  for  other  coun- 
tries. These  free-world  ships,  for  the  most 
part,  are  under  charter  to  Communist  coun- 
tries and  are  not  fully  under  the  control  of 
the  countries  whose  flags  they  fly. 

Q.  But  the  charges  are  being  made  in 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  British  are 
providing  such  supplies.  In  addition,  it  car- 
ries quotations — 

A.  I  will  have  my  chance  this  next  week  to 
discuss  that  with  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  we  have  no  information  at  all  that 
indicates  that  free-world  ships  are  carrying 
strategic  supplies  to  North  Viet-Nam. 
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Status  of  U.S. -Soviet   Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
discuss  with  us,  on  the  basis  of  your  talks 
with  Mr.  Kosygin  [Soviet  Premier  Aleksai 
Kosygin],  the  status  of  Soviet- American  re- 
lations at  this  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  wish  to  relate  them 
to  the  Vice  President's  talk  with  Mr.  Kosy- 
gin, at  which  I  was  present.  That  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  courtesy  call,  and  we  reviewed, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  matters  of  common  in- 
terest to  the  two  countries. 

I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Viet-Nam 
problem  has  cast  some  shadow  over  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  would  be  prepared  to  try  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  find  points  of  agreement  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  normal  relations, 
despite  this  particular  problem. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
a  cochairman  of  the  Geneva  conferences  of 
1954  and  1962,  would  take  its  responsibilities 
as  a  cochairman  seriously  and  do  everything 
that  it  can  to  bring  these  problems  of  South- 
east Asia  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 

There  are  some  complications,  of  course, 
within  the  Communist  world  which  may 
make  it  difficult  for  them  at  particular  times 
to  move  in  particular  ways,  but  we  would 
hope  that  they  would  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  agreements  of  '54  and  '62  and  do 
what  they  can  to  bring  about  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  on  the  basis  of  those  two  agree- 
ments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

A.  There's  a  hand  in  the  back  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  some 
reports  that  the  North  Koreans  are  infiltrat- 
ing into  South  Korea,  perhaps  in  response  to 
the  South  Korean  commitment  in  Viet-Nam. 
I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  could  tell  us  how  ex- 
tensive this  is,  what  sort  of  infiltration  it  is, 
and  what  is  being  done  to  stop  it? 

A.  I  haven't  seen  anything  on  that  at  all. 
Over  the  years  there  are  occasional  infiltra- 
tors along  the  line  in  Korea.    But  I  am  not 


aware  of  anything  new  or  especially  signifi- 
cant in  that  field. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  was  there  specifically 
no  reply  by  the  Hanoi  government  on  the 
memorandum  which  was  delivered  to  them 
by  an  American  diplomat  3  weeks  ago  or  so  ? 

A.  I  think  my  opening  statement  covers 
that  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  assess 
for  us  the  recent — the  significance  of  the 
recent  military  takeover  in  Africa,  especially 
in  Nigeria,  a  country  which  we  thought 
would  be  the  standard  bearer  of  Western- 
style  democracy  in  Africa? 

A.  There  have  been  events  in  three  or 
four  African  countries  which  seem  not  to  be 
connected  with  each  other  where  special  cir- 
cumstances in  each  country  have  produced 
changes  in  government.  We  ourselves  would 
hope  that  these  new  countries  of  Africa 
could  find  their  way  onto  a  path  of  substan- 
tial and  constitutional  and  stable  govern- 
ments which  would  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  move  toward  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  their  peoples. 

I  would  not  wish  to  comment  specifically 
on  individual  countries  at  this  point  because 
we  are  studying  these  situations  and  con- 
sulting other  governments  about  them  and 
will  be  getting  into  such  questions  as  rec- 
ognition and  things  of  that  sort  in  due 
course. 

Secretary   Sees   General   Trend   Toward   Peace 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you're  marking  your 
fifth  year  in  office  this  week.  Could  you  tell 
us  what  your  most  satisfying  personal  ac- 
complishments have  been  during  this  period, 
what  you're  looking  forward  to,  and  whether 
you  are  finding  it  difficult  or  easy  to  keep 
up  the  pace  after  5  years? 

A.  I  think  the  pace  has  been  such  I 
haven't  really  had  much  time  to  philosophize 
about  the  total  experience.  These  have  been 
years  that  have  been  crowded  with  events, 
some  very  satisfying  and  some  difficult  and 
dangerous  and  complicated. 
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I  do  believe  that  the  world  is  moving,  de- 
spite the  present  difficulties  and  the  present 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  the  world  is  moving 
steadily  toward  peace.  That  seems  rather  a 
bold  statement  under  present  circumstances, 
but  I  do  believe  there  is  a  greater  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  war,  of  a  nuclear 
exchange,  of  the  use  of  massed  armies  in 
conflict. 

We  have  not  yet  resolved  the  problem  of 
what  the  Communist  world  calls  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation."  We  have  not  yet  achieved 
a  situation  in  which  small  as  well  as  large 
countries  can  live  securely  in  peace,  safe 
from  outside  threat  or  attack  by  subversion 
or  the  infiltration  of  men  and  arms.  That  is 
why  this  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  is  so 
very  important. 

But  I  think  the  general  trend  has  been 
toward  sobriety,  toward  prudence,  and  I 
would  hope  that  that  can  continue.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  front 
of  us  is  to  make  more  headway  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  in  getting  on  with  the 
great  prospect  of  disarmament.  Far  too  many 
of  the  world's  resources  are  consigned  to 
arms  and  based  upon  the  possibility  of  armed 
conflict.  We  ought  to  somehow  free  mankind 
from  this  burden. 

But  I  must  say  that  in  the  longer  range 
I  am  optimistic  about  where  people  are  go- 
ing, where  nations  are  going,  because  I 
think  that  the  decent  purposes  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world  are  mak- 
ing themselves  felt.  But  that  does  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  in  the  short  range  we  have 
some  very  difficult  and  dangerous  problems 
to  solve. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clarify  one  point  on 
the  Vietnamese  situation  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  here  today,  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  7  suggested  one 
possible  course  of  action  might  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  level  of  hostilities.  The  following 
day  8  the  President  did  mention  that  there 
had  been  some  reduction  of  the  number  of 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 
"  At  a  news  conference  on  Jan.  13. 


incidents  but  said  that  he  was  not  able  to  say 
whether  this  was  a  result  of  the  peace  probe 
or  not.  Could  you  tell  us,  sir,  what  the  situ- 
ation is  in  that  regard  at  this  stage  ? 

A.  We  have  watched  not  only  the  number 
but  the  character  of  incidents  very  closely, 
not  only  over  the  past  several  weeks  but 
over  the  past  years.  The  Viet  Cong  have 
continued  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  terror 
and  sabotage  incidents.  The  attacks  by  or- 
ganized units,  say  a  battalion  or  larger,  will 
vary  in  number  rather  considerably  from 
period  to  period. 

There  has  been  some  variation  in  those  in 
recent  weeks,  but  on  the  whole  I  would  think 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  try  to  draw  any  politi- 
cal conclusions  from  the  pattern.  These  pat- 
terns change,  and  we  see  no  general  trend. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  other  side 
is  going  to  intensify  its  activity  after  this 
Tet  [Vietnamese  Lunar  New  Year]  period. 

Formosa    Problem    Blocks    U.S.-Peiping   Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Secretary-General  V 
Thant  advanced  what  sounds  like  a  rather 
interesting  theory  yesterday  to  the  effec 
that  the  present  Chinese  Communist  leader- 
ship could  be  compared  to  a  person  who  had 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  and  therefore 
should  be  treated  with  extra  kindness  in 
order  to  restore  it  to  complete  health.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  as  a  guide  for  th 
United  States  in  its  attitude  toward  Red 
China? 

A.  Well,  there  are  two  sides  to  that  prob- 
lem. As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  all  of 
our  talks  with  the  authorities  in  Peiping — 
we  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  twenty- 
five  of  them  now — they  start  out  saying  that 
"There  is  nothing  to  discuss  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  surrender  Formosa,"  and  when 
we  say,  "We  can't  surrender  11  million 
people  against  their  will,"  then  the  conversa- 
tion gets  rather  stilted. 

So  I  think  that  those  who  are  concerned 
about  improving  relations  with  Peiping  must 
face  that  question :  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  these  11  million  people  on  Formosa? 
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Those  who  are  prepared  to  surrender  them 
might  do  business  with  Peiping.  But  we 
may  be  in  a  special  position  there  because  we 
have  an  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  China 
and  have  forces  in  Formosa.  But  that  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  any  serious  dis- 
cussions with  Peiping  as  far  as  our  own  rela- 
tions with  them  are  concerned. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  to  clarify  one 
point — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aside  from  what  we  can  all  read,  were 
you  telling  us  that  you  have  had  no  response 
from  Hanoi  or  no  satisfactory  response? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  I  would  again  go 
back  to  my  statement :  "I  regret  that  I  can- 
not report  to  you  any  positive  and  encourag- 
ing response  to  the  hopes  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  mankind." 

Q.  No  encouraging — 

A.  No  positive  and  encouraging  response. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  despite  that  fact,  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  have  been  discussing  out  loud 
your  14  points  in  some  detail,  and  quarreling 
with  them,  of  course.  Has  the  United  States 
made  an  effort  either — through  any  channel 
— to  clarify  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  on  the  other  side  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  certain  of  these  points? 

A.  If  they  want  clarification,  they  know 
how  to  get  it.  Why  are  they  afraid  to  come 
to  the  table?  Why  are  they  afraid  to  engage 
in  discussions?  Why?  They  have  not  asked 
for  clarification.  They  have  simply  attacked 
them.  They  have  attacked  the  idea  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  They  have  called  all  this 
a  "swindle."  Peiping  even  charged  that  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Kosygin  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  to  Delhi  for  the  funeral  of  Prime 
Minister  Shastri  was  "a  part  of  a  collusion 
and  a  peace  swindle."  I  think  that  was  about 
the  words  they  used. 

Now,  they  know  how  to  clarify  anything 
on  which  they  are  confused.  And  the  chan- 
nels are  all  there,  the  techniques  are  all  avail- 
able,  the   possibilities   are   present.    So,   if 


they  are  interested  in  clarification,  we  are  at 
their  disposal. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
"No"? 

A.  I  beg  pardon. 

Q.  Is  the  answer  to  the  question  "No" 
— that  we  have  made  no  effort? 

A.  No;  the  answer  to  the  question  is  the 
one  I  gave.  (Laughter.) 

U.S.-South  Viet-Nam  Communique 

Q.   Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  earlier  that  the  only 
obstacles  to  peace  negotiations  were  Hanoi. 
But  we  have  had  reports  that  there  was 
some  opposition  to  peace  negotiations  in  the 
South  as  well.  But  since  you  have  just  come 
back  from  there,  could  you  discuss  the  extent 
and  importance  of  that  opposition? 

A.  Now,  I  was  in  Saigon  very  recently 
and  had  full  discussions  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister  and  with 
other  high  officials  of  the  Government  of 
South  Viet-Nam.  We  issued  a  joint  com- 
munique on  January  16  9 — a  full  copy  of 
which  is  available  to  you.  I  think  that — well, 
that  communique  points  out  that  our  policies 
are  basically  the  same;  that  we  fully  un- 
derstand the  position  with  which  they  are 
faced,  the  problems  that  they  are  facing  out 
there.  We  are  joining  with  them  to  meet  this 
aggression,  which  is  their  great  preoccupa- 
tion. 

They  are  naturally  very  much  concerned 
with  the  cruel  battle  that  is  in  front  of  them. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  understand 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  peace,  and  we  agree  that 
we  would  both  have  to  take  all  the  necessary 
military  measures  in  this  situation.  But  we 
would  remain  alert  to  all  proposals  and  ini- 
tiatives that  might  lead  to  peace.  I  think 
this  was  talked  out  in  great  detail. 


•  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  155. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  would  indulge  me 
in  one  more  question  regarding  the  tone  of 
your  opening  statement. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Without  disclosing  any  military  actions 
that  might  be  taken,  and  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  President  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  peace  no  matter  what,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  whether  we  are  at  the 
end  of  what  has  been  the  month-long  in- 
tensive phase  of  this  peace  offensive?  Are 
more  peace  envoys  going  abroad  as  wander- 
ing minstrels  in  the  near  future?  Or  is  it 
novj  a  question  of  assessment  and  waiting 
and  going  through  normal  diplomatic  chan- 
nels? 

A.  Well,  you  intrigue  me  when  you  ask  for 
a  "tone"  and  refer  to  "wandering  ministrels." 
(Laughter.)  I  can't  really  sing  what  I  am 
saying.  No,  I  think  what  I  did  today  was  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  situation  as  it 
exists  now.  I  think,  if  you  put  together  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  yesterday 
in  Independence  and  my  remarks  this  morn- 
ing, you  would  have  as  full  and  as  frank  a 
statement  of  where  we  are  today  as  we  can 
provide,  based  upon  all  the  information  that 
is  available  to  us.  I  would  not  want  to  talk 
about  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next 
month.  I  just  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  where  we  are  now. 

Tashkent  Agreement 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  Tashkent  decla- 
ration open  the  way  to  the  resumption  of 
economic  assistance  to  India  and  Pakistan 
by  this  country? 

A.  Well,  we  would  not  relate  it  specifically 
to  Tashkent.  We  are  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  results  at  Tashkent  and  have  con- 
gratulated all  three  parties  on  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  constructive  step  taken 
there. 

To  the  extent  that  the  agreement  re- 
inforced the  possibility  of  peace  in  the  sub- 
continent, of  course,  that  was  very  gratify- 
ing and  opens  the  way  for  aid  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  rather 


than  have  resources  consumed  in  violence 
between  these  two  great  friends  of  ours  in 
the  subcontinent.  So  we  were  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  Tashkent  agreement  and 
hope  and  expect  that  the  two  Governments 
will  proceed  now  to  try  to  improve  their  re- 
lations so  that  all  of  us  can  work  on  the 
problems  of  the  subcontinent  under  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  some  confidence  in  the 
future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  related  aid  ques- 
tion, I  wonder  if  you  could  explain  to  us  why 
you  have  decided  to  resume  surplus  food 
shipments  to  Egypt?10  And  whether  you 
received  any  assurances  that  this  food  would 
not  be  used  to  finance  indirectly  the  pur- 
chase of  new  Soviet  arms? 

A.  We  resumed  our  food  shipments  to 
Egypt  in  an  agreement  that  extends  for  a 
period  of  6  months  on  the  basis  of  a  full 
discussion  by  our  two  Governments  of  our 
own  interests  on  each  side,  and  how  we  see 
them,  and  where  our  common  interests 
might  provide  a  basis  for  common  action  be- 
tween us.  I  don't  think  that  these  food  ship- 
ments are  involved  with  the  question  of  pur- 
chasing arms  from  any  other  source  by 
Egypt. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Chinese  leadership 
said  this  past  week  that  they  must  prepare 
their  people  and  their  military  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  ivar  with  the  United  States- 
think,  as  they  put  it,  "in  the  near  future." 
In  view  of  the  fact,  sir,  that  you  have  said 
we  have  received  nothing  resembling  an  en- 
couraging comment  from  the  Communist 
side,  I  wonder,  sir,  as  you  look  down  through 
1966,  whether  you  feel  the  United  States 
must  also  make  realistically  this  kind  of  as- 
sessment as  welll 

A.  I  think  that  all  of  those  matters  are 
matters  that  are  taken  fully  into  account  in 
determining  what  course  of  action  this  na- 
tion should  follow  in  dealing  with  this  ag- 


"  For  text  of  a  memorandum  from  President  John- 
son to  Secretary  Rusk  dated  Dec.  29,  see  ibid.,  Jan. 
24,  1966,  p.  123. 
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agression  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  not 
^overlooked  any  of  the  contingencies,  and  we 
dare  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  China  is 
lathere,    across    the    border,    and    that    they 


have  substantial  power;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  are  meeting  our  commitments  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much. 


The  Quest  for  Peace  in  Viet-Nam 


by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 


I  am  deeply  gratified  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  standing  in  tonight  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  I  wish  to  be  associated  in 
11  full  with  the  words  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
Citation  that  has  just  been  read. 

The  Secretary  has  cabled  the  following 

"nessage,  which  he  has  asked  me  to  read  for 

1  . 
turn. 


I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  high  honor  your 
>rganization  has  conferred  on  my  colleagues  in  the 
^Department  of  State  and  Foreign  Service  and  my- 
self, and  regret  deeply  that  I  cannot  be  present  to 
:hank  you  in  person.     I  am  especially  gratified  that 
Vour   citation    recognizes    the    dedication    and    high 
^professional  competence  of  our  career  employees.     I 
:j|am  proud  to  serve  with   them  and  know  they  will 
..share  my  pride  in  this  award  bearing  the  name  of 
,i3ur  nation's  first  diplomat.    My  warm  appreciation 
and  best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Printing  In- 
dustries of  Metropolitan  New  York. 

Dean  Rusk 

The  fact  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
5  inspires  your  award,  was  one  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  country  may  tend  to  date 
""our  impression  of  him.  Nothing  could  be  a 
greater  mistake,  for  he  was  a  very  modern 
■■man  in  every  sense. 

His  modernity,  I  believe,  was  evident  in  his 


;|    1  Address  made  before  the  Printing  Industries  of 

Metropolitan  New  York,  Inc.,  at  the  Printing  Week 

dinner  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  17   (U.S./U.N. 

'!'•  press  release  4785).     Ambassador  Goldberg  spoke 

II  instead  of  Secretary  Rusk  and  accepted  for  him  the 

Franklin  Award  for  Distinguished  Service. 


philosophy  that  there  are  important  com- 
munities of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  which 
are  not  circumscribed  by  national  bounda- 
ries. Indeed,  188  years  ago  he  set  forth 
succinctly  the  central  objective  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  when  he 
said:  "We  propose,  if  possible,  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  mankind." 

That  proposition  still  guides  us  today  and 
is  evident  in  our  belief  that  a  country's 
faith  in  a  world  of  law  and  order  does  not 
stem  from  the  length  of  its  borders  or  the 
strength  of  its  arms.  Much  more,  it  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  greatness  of  its  vision  and 
the  power  of  its  conviction,  and  these  have 
determined  our  international  policy  since 
the  time  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  They  are  the 
determining  reason  why  our  nation  is  em- 
barked upon  an  historic  quest  for  peace  in 
Viet-Nam. 

U.S.   Commitment  to  World   Peace 

I  should  like  to  report  to  you  tonight  on 
that  quest. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  very  outset  that 
our  concern  for  peace  is  not  limited  to  Viet- 
Nam.  In  a  day  when  the  moon  and  the  stars 
are  being  brought  ever  closer  to  our  earthly 
planet — when  continents  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  world  are  but  a  missile  shot  apart — our 
concern  with  the  peace  must  be  worldwide 
and  universal.  We  recognized  that  inescap- 
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Citation  to  Dean  Rusk  1 


More  than  25,000  Americans,  many  serving  in 
remote  corners  of  the  earth,  represent  the  United 
States  in  its  daily  relations  with  other  nations. 
The  sum  total  of  the  work  of  these  citizens, 
their  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  their  individual 
contributions  to  the  shaping  of  that  policy, 
exert  the  most  profound  influence  on  the  lives, 
fortunes  and  honor  of  190  million  Americans,  and, 
indeed,  on  the  future  of  the  entire  world. 

The  selfless  dedication,  the  high  level  of  pro- 
fessional competence  of  these  State  Department 
career  employees  are  exemplified  by  the  man  who 
since  1961  has  served  with  dignity  and  ability  in 
the  tradition  of  such  illustrious  Secretaries  of 
State  as  Jefferson,  Madison,  Adams  and  Webster. 

Born  on  a  small  farm  in  Georgia,  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford,  professor  at  Mills  College,  he 
was  early  attracted  to  the  challenging  field  of 
political  science.  A  captain  in  the  army  reserve, 
he  was  called  when  war  came  to  head  the  British 
Empire  Section  of  military  intelligence.  By  war's 
end  he  was  serving  with  the  rank  of  colonel  as 
deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  China-Burma-India 
theater. 


1  Read  by  Bernard  W.  Slater,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Printing  Industries  of  Metropolitan  New 
York,  Inc.,  at  the  Printing  Week  dinner  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  17. 


In  1947  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  to  a  significant  post  in  the  State 
Department.  As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs  in  1950  he  performed  a  key  role  in 
this  country's  vigorous  response,  both  military 
and  diplomatic,  to  the  sudden  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Korea. 

In  1960  he  was  asked  by  the  newly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  to  leave  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  assume  the  arduous  duties,  the  awesome 
responsibilities  of  the  highest  ranking  Cabinet 
post.  When  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  the  helm 
of  a  shocked  and  grieving  nation  in  November, 
1963,  the  Secretary  of  State,  never  far  from  the 
new  President's  side,  provided  visible  evidence — 
to  nations  both  friendly  and  unfriendly — of  con- 
tinuity in  our  foreign  policy. 

For  five  years  he  has  labored  tirelessly,  quietly 
and  effectively  to  extend  the  scope  of  human  con- 
trol over  the  complex  forces  which  are  shaping 
the  destiny  of  our  nation.  He  has  stamped  his 
own  imprint  of  order,  forethought  and  tenacious 
purposefulness  on  the  wide  ranging  policies  of 
state.  A  man  of  courage — trusted  by  the  friends 
of  this  nation,  respected  by  our  antagonists — he 
daily  pursues  in  practical  ways  the  dream  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  a  world  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, humanity  and  peace.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
present  the  Franklin  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Dean  Rusk. 


able  fact  when  we  signed  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  heard  those  commitments  to  peace 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  our 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  depicted 
by  some  as  a  form  of  starry-eyed  idealism 
that  is  out  of  tune  with  the  realities  of  our 
time.  Most  assuredly  it  is  not;  it  is  based  on 
the  most  practical  consideration  of  all — 
survival.  But  even  if  the  charge  had  some 
validity,  I  would  still  have  no  apology.  We 
must  never  forget  our  ideals,  for  if  we  ever 
do,  we  lose  the  very  essence  of  the  freedom 
that  so  much  of  humanity  aspires  to  achieve. 


So  there  is  no  gap  between  our  ideals  and 
our  national  interest.  Very  simply,  we  can- 
not find  enduring  peace  in  isolation  apart 
from  the  world  community. 

The  first  essential  in  achieving  the  peace- 
ful world  we  seek  is  to  put  an  end  to  aggres- 
sion— if  possible  by  preventing  it,  otherwise 
by  repelling  it.  That  is  the  overriding  obliga- 
tion of  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  is  the  constant  obligation  of  all  peoples 
who  wish  to  live  in  peace. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  rec- 
ognizes the  interrelationship  between  peace 
and  the  security  of  nations.    It  was  a  rec- 
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ignition,  I  would  say,  that  was  the  inevi- 
able  heritage  of  a  world  community  just 
merging  from  the  havoc  and  destruction  of 
World  War  II,  a  war  which  had  its  genesis 
n  a  Fascist  aggression  that  remained  un- 
ihecked. 

The  founders  of  the  United  Nations,  there- 
'ore,  well  understood  the  prime  need  of  any 
iiture  world  order,  for  not  only  the  last  war 
)ut  the  war  before  it  taught  them  how  end- 
ess  is  the  cannibalistic  appetite  of  the 
successful  aggressor  and  how  rapidly  his 
iggressions  gain  momentum  and  scope. 
Americans  are  fighting  and  dying  in  South 
ftet-Nam  tonight  because  the  United  States 
las  learned  that  awesome  lesson  of  history. 

The  President,  I  believe,  summed  it  up 
arhen  he  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
iddress  2  that  if  we  yielded  to  force  in  Viet- 
nam, 

We  would  have  to  fight  in  one  land,  and  then  we 
vould  have  to  fight  in  another — or  abandon  much  of 
\sia  to  the  domination  of  Communists.  And  we 
io  not  intend  to  abandon  Asia  to  conquest. 

But  as  he  also  said,  we  have  "made  it  clear 
—from  Hanoi  to  New  York — that  there  are 
10  arbitrary  limits  to  our  search  for  peace." 
[n  short,  the  fight  we  are  now  waging  on  the 
oattlefields  of  Viet-Nam  is  matched  by  a 
peace  effort  that  is  being  waged  with  no  less 
intensity  and  resolve.  The  harsh  guns  that 
now  sound  in  Viet-Nam  must  be  made  the 
last  echo  of  a  bitter  past,  and  the  rational 
talk  of  the  conference  table  must  open  the 
way  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  peaceful  future. 

The  President's  Peace   Initiative 

It  was  to  advance  this  goal  that  I  under- 
took my  recent  mission  for  the  President,  as 
did  the  Vice  President,8  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Governor  Harriman  [Ambassador  at 
Large  W.  Averell  Harriman],  Governor 
Williams  [Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs    G.    Mennen    Williams],    McGeorge 


President  Joins  in  Tribute 
to  Secretary  Rusk 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  telegram  sent  by 
President  Johnson  on  January  17  to  Paul  M. 
O'Brien,  assistant  to  the  president,  Printing 
Industries  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  Inc., 
which  was  read  at  the  Printing  Week  dinner  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  that  day. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  more  fit- 
ting for  the  Franklin  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  than  the  man  you  have  chosen — Dean 
Rusk. 

Like  Benjamin  Franklin,  Rusk  understands 
the  vital  importance  of  applying  quiet  intelli- 
gence and  careful  thought  to  perplexing  prob- 
lems. He  reduces  complex  situations  to  pro- 
portions  that   are   comprehensible. 

Carrying  on  in  the  high  tradition  estab- 
lished by  Franklin,  Rusk  represents  his  coun- 
try with  wisdom  and  honor.  He  is  abroad  on  an 
important  assignment  tonight.  I  am  happy  to 
add  my  own  greetings  and  congratulations  to 
those  of  you  gathered  to  pay  homage  to  Dean 
Rusk. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 

*  For  remarks  made  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
at  the  White  House  on  Jan.  3,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  24, 
1966,  p.  114. 
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Bundy,  and  all  the  ambassadors  who  con- 
veyed our  peace  messages. 

As  the  President  himself  summed  it  up,  in 
1965  alone  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others 
of  our  representatives  had  300  private  talks 
for  peace  in  Viet-Nam  with  both  friends  and 
adversaries;  thus  far  we  have  made  special 
visits  to  more  than  40  countries  and  we  have 
talked  to  113  different  governments  in  their 
capitals.  This  summary,  I  should  emphasize, 
does  not  include  my  many  discussions  with 
the  Secretary-General  and  with  virtually  all 
116  other  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  can  assure  you  tonight,  therefore,  that 
our  effort  is  a  dynamic  and  continuing 
process,  that  we  seek — and  shall  persevere 
in  seeking — a  peaceful  settlement  through 
every  conceivable  channel. 

In  virtually  all  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia  our  effort  has  been  received  for  what 
it  is — a  serious  move  to  bring  reason  to 
bear  and  end  the  terrible  bloodshed  that 
profits  only  the  casualty  lists. 
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There  are  a  few  voices  that  say  America 
is  engaged  in  a  propaganda  maneuver.  When 
that  voice  comes  from  Peiping,  it  can  be  dis- 
missed for  what  it  is  worth.  When,  however, 
it  is  a  voice  that  comes  from  those  who  share 
our  yearning  for  a  peaceful  world,  a  word  of 
explanation  is  in  order.  I  can  assure  you  here 
and  now  that  our  intent  is  open  and  our 
effort  is  sincere. 

As  it  is  well  known,  my  visit  to  Rome 
was  arranged  in  complete  secrecy.  The 
President,  furthermore,  gave  instructions 
that  it  was  to  be  kept  this  way  insofar  as 
possible.  The  same  is  true  of  the  missions 
carried  out  by  Governor  Harriman  and  the 
other  Presidential  emissaries.  But  when  our 
presence  became  known  in  the  various  world 
capitals  we  visited,  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
explain  in  general  terms  the  initiative  that 
was  underway,  and  we  did  so  out  of  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind — 
opinions  that  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  effort.  We  have  not, 
however,  publicized  in  any  way  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discussions  that  we  have  held. 
This  shall  remain  the  case  unless  we  are  au- 
thorized to  do  otherwise  and  unless  it  also 
serves  the  purposes  of  our  peace  mission. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  open  diplomacy  we  are  con- 
ducting, there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  equally 
quiet  diplomacy  that  is  now  at  work. 

There  is,  however,  one  apparent  fact  that 
can  be  mentioned.  Except  for  the  public  re- 
affirmation of  old  positions,  we  have  not  yet 
received  a  response  from  the  place  that  holds 
the  key  to  the  settlement  of  the  problem — 
Hanoi.  As  of  tonight,  we  can  still  not  report 
either  success  or  failure. 

U.S.    Position    Made   Crystal   Clear 

Despite  this,  there  are  already  some  posi- 
tive results  of  the  President's  peace  initia- 
tive. The  American  position  has  been  made 
crystal  clear  to  all  parties  concerned,  and 
any  possible  misunderstanding  about  the 
United  States  position  has  been  eliminated. 

Our  aims  are  now  better  understood  in 
world  chanceries  and  by  the  people  of  vari- 
ous    countries — including     the     American 


people  themselves.  The  heart  of  our  aims  and 
of  our  position  has  been  detailed  not  only  in 
the  messages  to  the  various  governments  set- 
ting forth  the  14  points  of  American  policy,4 
but  in  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral 5  for  distribution  to  all  United  Nations 
members,  which  summarizes  the  essence  of 
these  points: 

That  the  United  States  is  prepared  for  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  without  any  prior  conditions 
whatsoever  or  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  and  1962,  that  a  reciprocal  reduction  of 
hostilities  could  be  envisaged  and  that  a  cease-fire 
might  be  the  first  order  of  business  in  any  dis- 
cussions or  negotiations,  that  the  United  States 
remains  prepared  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  is  in  a  position 
to  determine  its  own  future  without  external  inter- 
ference, that  the  United  States  desires  no  continu- 
ing military  presence  or  bases  in  Vietnam,  that  the 
future  political  structure  in  South  Vietnam  should 
be  determined  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves  through  democratic  processes,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  reunification  of  the  two  Viet- 
nams  should  be  decided  by  the  free  decision  of  their 
two  peoples. 

In  addition,  let  me  emphasize  again  that 
we  would  welcome  any  initiative  by  the  of- 
ficials or  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— either  collectively  or  individually — 
that  would  help  resolve  the  situation  and 
advance  the  search  for  an  acceptable  for- 
mula to  stop  the  fighting  and  begin  the  talk- 
ing. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  single  out  conclusive 
evidence  of  our  intent,  I  would  point  to  one 
simple  fact :  In  the  past  months  we  have  been 
told  by  friends,  by  nonalined  countries,  and 
by  unfriendly  countries  that  the  key  to 
negotiations  was  for  the  United  States  to 
suspend  its  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam  for 
a  reasonable  period.  The  President  did  so, 
and  North  Viet-Nam  has  not  been  bombed 
since  before  the  Christmas  truce. 

It  is  now  being  said  that  the  question  of 
Viet  Cong  representation  is  the  chief  stum- 
bling block.  Our  answer  has  been  given  by 
the  President  in  these  words : 6 


*  For  an  outline  of  the  U.S.  position  on  Viet-Nam, 
see  ibid.,  p.  116. 

•  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  117. 

*At  a  press  conference  on  July  28,  1965. 
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The  Viet  Cong  would  not  have  difficulty  being 
represented  and  having  their  views  represented  if 
for  a  moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  cease 
aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable problem. 

Status   of  the   Present  Situation 

Sadly,  though,  the  fighting  goes  on,  and 
this  in  itself  is  the  great  tragedy  of  our  day. 
At  the  present  juncture  the  aim  of  the  United 
States  effort  is  evident.  The  question  that 
now  presents  itself,  therefore,  is  this :  Is  the 
sincerity  of  our  effort  being  matched  by  the 
other  side? 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  ultimate  outcome 
will  be.  I  can  only  report  the  status  of  the 
present  situation.  I  do  want  to  stress  that 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
reflects  the  mood  of  the  United  States — that 
we  will  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but 
neither  shall  we  fear  to  negotiate. 

It  was  this  philosophy  that  guided  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  Korea  and  President 
Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  is 
this  philosophy  that  guides  President  John- 
son today. 

It  is  the  reason  that  prompts  me  to  sum- 
marize once  again  tonight  where  we  stand 
both  in  the  continued  fighting  and  in  the  con- 
tinued search  for  a  path  to  the  peace  table. 
We  repeat  it,  and  we  shall  repeat  it,  because 
we  want  it  to  be  heard  that  we  will  not 
accept  a  settlement  imposed  by  force  and 


that  we  profoundly  believe  that  this  conflict 
should  be  settled  by  an  honorable  formula 
honorably  negotiated  at  the  conference 
table.  We  say  this  because  we  believe,  too, 
that  man  was  created  for  something  far 
better  than  a  lonely  death  on  a  battlefield. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  among  us  who 
are  impatient  and  who  have  expressed  dis- 
appointment that  I  and  the  other  Presi- 
dential emissaries  did  not  bring  back  an  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  our  effort  to  nego- 
tiate the  peace.  They  have  been  quick  to 
label  that  effort  unsuccessful  or  even  a 
failure. 

I  do  not  agree.  Whatever  the  immediate 
outcome — and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  in  doubt 
— the  President's  peace  initiative  has  al- 
ready succeeded  in  convincing  the  world 
that  America  wants  peace.  And  because  our 
effort  is  based  on  sound  moral  and  human- 
itarian principles,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
bound  to  reach  fruition,  if  not  now,  then  in 
time  to  come. 

This  is  my  hope  not  only  for  America  but 
for  all  humanity.  It  is  one  we  will  attain  if 
we  will  but  endure  the  ordeal  of  patience 
that  our  quest  for  peace  demands. 

At  this  time  in  our  history,  it  would  be 
well  for  all  of  us  to  recall  the  ancient 
counsel  that  while  the  world  is  full  of  tribu- 
lations, "tribulation  worketh  patience;  and 
patience,  experience;  and  experience,  hope." 
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"There  has  been  a  widening  realization  .  .  .  that  education 
is  central  to  the  development  of  human  beings,  and  there- 
fore to  economic  and  social  progress  .  .  .  international 
education  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  central  role  in  inter- 
national affairs.  .  .  ." 


Toward  Deeper  Cultural  Relations  in  the  Hemisphere 


by  Charles  Frankel 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  1 


My  opening  words  are  occasioned  by  a 
simple  fact  of  geography :  We  have  come  to- 
gether for  this  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  in  the  capital 
city  of  my  country.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Council  has  met  here.  While  the  members  of 
my  delegation  and  I  do  not  have  the  role  of 
official  hosts,  we  do  welcome  you  most 
warmly  to  our  city.  This  is  where  we  live 
and  work. 

I  know  from  visits  I  have  made  to  your 
countries  the  special  feeling  you  have  for 
your  own  capital  cities.  Many  of  them  are 
much  older  than  ours  is.  Many  of  them,  too, 
emerged  as  cities — which  means  that  they 
grew  in  a  more  natural  organic  manner  than 
did  Washington.  This  city  was  planned  to  be 
a  capital  and,  in  its  way,  a  monument  to  our 
independence  and  our  Federal  system.  It  had 
no  past  before  that.  Yet  I  have  come  to  like 
this  city — personally,  and  as  a  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work  and  have  friends,  and  not 
simply  as  a  monument. 

It  was  Aristotle — a  gentleman  who  was  an 
immigrant  to  a  big  city,  but  not  to  our  hem- 
isphere— who  said  that  men  come  together 
in  cities  in  order  to  live,  but  they  remain  to- 


1  Address  made  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
fourth  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
Council  at  Washington  on  Jan.  18. 


gether  in  order  to  live  the  good  life.  That  is 
true.  It  is  true  in  a  simple  factual  sense,  and 
not  simply  in  a  philosophical  sense.  Because 
people  think  of  cities  as  places  where  there 
is  a  good  life,  they  have  been  flocking  to 
cities,  in  your  countries  and  in  mine.  And 
despite  the  congestion,  disorder,  and  poverty 
which  many  of  them  find,  it  is  also  true 
that  many  of  them  prefer  cities  to  the  places 
from  which  they  came.  One  reason  why  this 
is  so — at  any  rate,  my  own  guess  as  to  one 
reason  why  this  is  so — is  that  they  find  in 
cities  places  where  people  are  willing  to  talk 
about  the  nature  of  the  good  life.  To  talk 
about  the  good  life,  to  explore  and  debate 
its  meaning,  is  itself  part  of  the  good  life. 

And  this  applies  even  to  people  who  would 
not  imagine  that  they  are  talking  about 
philosophy.  For  people  talk  about  the  good 
life  implicitly.  They  talk  about  the  ends  and 
purposes  of  life  when  they  are  deciding  how 
to  live  and  making  choices  about  their  jobs, 
their  governments,  their  schools,  and  their 
way  of  life.  Cities  are  places  where  things 
are  happening  and  changing.  That  is  what 
makes  them  exciting,  and  it  is  what  has  al- 
ways made  them  centers  of  thought  and 
civilization. 

I  say  all  this  not  to  invite  this  meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Cultural  Council  to  put 
the  subject  of  urbanism  on  the  agenda.  I  say 
it  only  to  lead  to  what  seems  to  me  the  cen- 
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tral  reason  that  we  have  an  Inter-American 
Cultural  Council  and  the  central  business 
that  we  have  to  do  together. 

A  Hemisphere  of  Cities 

This  hemisphere,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  now  in  the  process  of  becoming 
very  rapidly  a  hemisphere  of  cities — a  hem- 
isphere of  events,  change,  and,  inevitably, 
decisions  about  what  we,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  hemisphere,  mean  to  make  of  ourselves 
and  our  societies.  This  is  the  background  of 
the  impulse  and  aspiration  that  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  And  it  is 
in  the  background  of  the  very  great  changes 
that  we  are  all  engaged  in  making,  and  must 
continue  to  make,  in  our  educational  systems 
and  our  cultural  lives. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Council  at 
the  ministerial  level,  at  Bogota  in  1963,  we 
have  taken  steps  in  our  own  country  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  our  peo- 
ple. I  would  like  to  report  to  you  on  some  of 
these  steps  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  be- 
cause the  national  effort  of  each  of  our  coun- 
tries provides  the  base  from  which  much  of 
our  common  effort  must  proceed. 

Twentieth-century  societies  have  many  of 
the  same  problems  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor.  All  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  peo- 
ple coming  to  cities  in  great  numbers.  All 
must  deal  with  the  problem  of  enabling  them 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  complexities  and 
varied  demands  of  modern  life.  Education 
has  come  to  the  foreground  in  our  society  as 
the  prime  instrument  through  which  orderly 
social  change — an  orderly  response  to  the 
needs  and  challenges  of  our  time — can  take 
place.  These  needs  and  challenges  are  as 
familiar  to  you  in  your  countries  as  they  are 
to  us.  There  has  been  a  widening  realization 
in  all  our  countries  that  education  is  central 
to  the  development  of  human  beings,  and 
therefore  to  economic  and  social  progress. 

We  see  our  educational  aims  in  this  coun- 
try in  terms  of  five  national  objectives: 

First,  to  raise  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  schools  everywhere  and  for  everyone; 

Second,  to  bring  equality  of  educational 
opportunity   to   every   child   in   the   United 


States,  whatever  his  color,  or  creed,  or  hand- 
icap, or  family  circumstance ; 

Third,  to  provide  vocational  and  technical 
training  that  is  geared  to  the  economy  and 
technology  of  today  and  tomorrow,  not  of 
yesterday ; 

Fourth,  to  make  college  and  university 
study  possible  for  all  young  people  who  can 
benefit  by  it.  In  our  economy,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  regard  higher  education  as 
a  luxury ; and 

Fifth,  to  bring  our  educational  resources 
to  bear  directly  on  problems  in  our  commu- 
nities— as  an  indispensable  social  instrument 
in  fashioning  the  kind  of  society  we  want  to 
have. 

U.S.   Legislation    Relating  to  Education 

Let  me,  then,  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
steps  we  have  taken  in  the  United  States  to 
move  toward  these  objectives  since  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Council.  In  a  little  more  than 
2  years,  some  20  separate  acts  of  legislation 
relating  to  education  in  this  country  have 
been  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 
Some  of  the  titles  of  these  acts  indicate  the 
particular  problems  with  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  deal : 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
with  its  loans  and  grants  for  building 
classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  pro- 
viding new  opportunities  for  adult  educa- 
tion. 

The  1964  amendments  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  a  strengthened  pro- 
gram of  undergraduate  assistance  and  of 
graduate  fellowships  to  encourage  more 
able  young  people  to  make  teaching  a 
career. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  an  act  which 
symbolized  our  growing  concern  not  only 
with  the  answers  that  science  can  give  but 
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with   the   great   questions   asked    by   the 
humanities. 

It  is  not  possible  in  brief  remarks  to  de- 
scribe what  these  legislative  steps  are  now 
making  possible  and  what  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  do  in  future  years. 
But  I  do  wish  to  indicate  some  of  the  changes 
by  means  of  brief  examples : 

Total  United  States  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  and  have  increased  by  25  percent 
since  1963. 

As  an  indication  of  the  increase  in  Federal 
support,  one  college  student  out  of  four  will 
receive  some  kind  of  Federal  aid  toward  his 
education  expenses  during  this  academic 
year.  Three  years  ago  the  figure  was  1  in  15. 
For  every  student  enrolled  in  an  educa- 
tional television  course  in  1963,  there  are 
four  students  enrolled  today. 

Since  the  fall  of  1963,  nearly  twice  as 
many  teacher  institutes  have  been  held  as 
during  the  previous  5  years. 

In  1963  United  States  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  operating  55  language  and 
area  centers  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
31,567  students;  in  1965  there  were  98  cen- 
ters with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  43,000 
students. 

These  are  only  random  examples  of  the 
varied  kinds  of  activities  being  expanded 
and  intensified  through  Federal,  State,  and 
local  channels  of  support.  These  are  things 
we  can  do  and  have,  as  a  nation,  decided  we 
must  do.  You  are  likewise  moving  through 
historic  times  in  your  countries,  as  you  con- 
sider your  own  educational  needs  and  your 
response  to  them. 

I  have  not  dwelt  at  this  length  on  our  ex- 
perience in  these  recent  years  to  ask  your 
commendation.  I  have  done  so  primarily  be- 
cause I  believe  there  are  important  addi- 
tional steps  to  be  taken  that  are  dependent 
on  what  each  country  does  within  its  borders. 
These  are  steps  which  infuse  a  larger  inter- 
national dimension  into  education.  One  is  the 
extent  to  which  we  seek  to  know  more  about 
other  countries  as  a  part  of  our  own  educa- 
cational  development.  The  second  is  the  ex- 


tent to  which  we  develop  cooperative  educa- 
tional relationships  with  other  countries  as 
a  part  of  our  own  foreign  relations.  These 
are  relatively  new  dimensions,  which  are 
now  demanding  our  closer  attention. 

One  of  the  events  in  education  in  our 
country  in  the  last  year  was  President  John- 
son's speech  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  September  before  scholars  of  80  na- 
tions." "...  learning,"  he  said,  "is  basic  to 
our  hopes  ....  It  is  the  taproot  which  gives 
sustaining  life  to  all  of  our  purposes.  And 
whatever  we  seek  to  do  to  wage  the  war  on 
poverty,  to  set  new  goals  for  health  and 
happiness,  to  curb  crime,  or  try  to  bring 
beauty  to  our  cities  and  our  countryside — 
all  of  these,  and  more,  depend  on  education." 
But  he  also  gave  special  emphasis  to  the 
important  idea  that  learning  respects  no 
geographic  boundaries.  Founded  "for  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,"  the  Smithsonian  had  become  the  first 
institution  in  the  United  States  to  promote 
scientific  and  scholarly  exchange  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  In  his  address  the 
President  asked  for  recommendations  for  a 
broad  and  long-range  plan  of  worldwide  edu- 
cational endeavor. 

Only  last  week  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  3  the  President  said  he  would  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966— to  carry  out  the  partic- 
ipation of  our  country  in  the  international 
educational  proposals  he  outlined  at  the 
Smithsonian. 

A  Time  for  New   Initiatives 

We  in  this  Council  can  point  to  many  con- 
structive and  useful  activities  in  interna- 
tional education  in  the  18  years  since  the 
IACC  was  established.  I  know  we  hold  in  re- 
spect the  efforts  of  those  who  have  brought 
us  to  this  day.  Over  the  years  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  and  the  Cultural  Action  Commit- 
tee have  been  actively  furthering  the  pro- 
grams the  Council  has  recommended.  But 
what  is  most  significant  is  that  their  work 


3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1965,  p.  550. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 
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has  prepared  the  way  for  even  more  useful 
undertakings.  And  I  believe  the  time  is  now 
right  for  new  initiatives.  In  planning  such 
initiatives  the  Council  would  not  engage  in 
functions  already  being  performed  in  the 
OAS.  There  are  roles  in  inter-American 
cultural  relations  which  the  IACC  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  fill. 

The  ministers'  conference  at  Bogota  in 
1963  made  a  memorable  declaration  that  I 
believe  can  help  to  point  the  way  for  us.  It 
said  in  part : 

1.  That  the  full  expression  of  the  cultural 
personality  of  every  people  is  an  irreplace- 
able and  inalienable  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  humanity. 

2.  That,  fundamentally,  education  has  as 
its  purpose  the  full  self-realization  of  men, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  of  justice,  and 
of  peace. 

These  declarations  suggest  the  kinds  of 
concerns  to  which  I  believe  this  Council 
should  give  its  increasing  attention.  They  are 
fundamental  concerns.  They  root  in  the  cul- 
tural diversity  of  peoples,  in  their  own  in- 
dividual, creative  expressions  of  this  diver- 
sity. And  they  root  in  the  great  purpose  of 
education,  to  help  men  achieve  full  self- 
realization. 

We  need  to  be  concerned  not  only  that  men 
have  special  skills  and  abilities  they  can  put 
to  effective  use  in  tasks  of  national  growth 
and  progress.  We  need  also  to  be  concerned 
that  they  have  opportunities  for  spiritual 
and  cultural  enrichment.  For  the  cultural 
life  of  a  country  depends  on  the  capacities, 
imagination,  and  insights  of  its  people.  So, 
too,  does  the  ability  of  a  country  to  sustain 
productive  and  beneficial  cultural  relations 
with  other  countries.  I  am,  therefore,  sug- 
gesting the  importance  of  ministering  to  the 
spirits  of  men,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of 
their  minds  and  bodies  to  do  the  world's  work. 
Our  efforts  in  educational  and  cultural  fields 
should  have  in  view  the  many-sidedness  of 
man,  the  many-sidedness  of  poor  men  as 
well  as  of  the  well-to-do. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
needs  to  which  the  Council  can  address  itself 


Inter-cultural  Understanding 
Among  the  Americas 

Message  of  President  Johnson * 

I  have  a  special  pleasure  in  welcoming  to 
Washington  the  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Meet- 
ing of  the   Inter-American    Cultural   Council. 

Your  Council — as  the  agency  through  which 
the  Organization  of  American  States  directs 
its  efforts  in  educational,  scientific  and  cul- 
tural fields — symbolizes  the  patient  and  pains- 
taking pursuit  of  the  conditions  of  durable 
peace  which  we  all  seek.  This  search  for  peace 
is  no  less  significant  by  being  relatively  un- 
seen and  unheard  in  a  world  in  which  men 
talk  more  loudly  of  issues  that  seem  to  divide 
them  than  they  do  of  common  interests  that 
can  unite  them. 

I  am  confident  your  meeting  can  have  a 
significance  beyond  the  days  of  your  delib- 
erations. Though  you  build  quietly,  you  build 
no  less  firmly  the  sure  foundations  of  societies 
in  which  free  men  can  truly  know  and  enjoy 
the  possibilities  of  cultural  interchange  in  this 
hemisphere. 

We  in  our  country  stand  in  need  of  greater 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  old  and 
honored  cultures  to  the  south  of  us;  and  we 
likewise  stand  in  readiness  to  help  those  in 
the  other  American  Republics  who  wish  to 
understand  us  better  by  learning  more  about 
our  cultural  growth  and  aspirations.  In  efforts 
our  governments  are  making  to  realize  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  United 
States  seeks  to  encourage  greater  emphasis  on 
bringing  about  better  social  and  educational 
opportunities  for  all  our  growing  populations. 

I  wish  for  your  deliberations  the  full  suc- 
cess they  deserve  in  planning  ways  to  closer  in- 
tercultural  understanding  among  the  Americas. 


1  Read  at  the  opening  session  of  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Cultural  Coun- 
cil at  Washington  on  Jan.  18  (White  House 
press  release). 


is  that  for  a  broader  and  deeper  and  con- 
tinuing dialog  between  our  peoples.  I  do  not 
have  in  mind  conferences  and  meetings  alone, 
though  they  can  help  to  organize  the  flow  of 
ideas  back  and  forth.  The  enlarging  dis- 
course of  which  I  speak  would  extend  over 
a  very  broad  range  of  fields  of  interest  of 
all  our  peoples.  It  would  not  always  need  to 
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be  on  the  practical  level,  dealing  with  action 
items.  There  can  be  a  "hidden  agenda"  on 
which  men  may  find,  perhaps  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  hitherto  undisclosed  values  and 
interests  put  them  on  the  same  wavelengths 
with  other  men  of  other  countries.  Such  a 
discovery — a  discovery  that  scholars  and  art- 
ists can  make — is  often  a  prelude  to  a  more 
responsive  and  meaningful  discourse  be- 
tween nations  on  practical  themes. 

We  especially  need  to  find  ways  of  en- 
couraging an  expanded  and  more  disciplined 
discourse  among  intellectuals.  More  than 
most  other  groups,  intellectuals  have  the 
power  to  create,  dignify,  inflate,  criticize, 
moderate,  or  puncture  abstractions  and  ster- 
eotypes. 

As  a  Council  it  could  be  our  role  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  a  real  proliferation  of 
present  points  of  contact  and  communica- 
tion— throughout  the  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  sectors  of  our  peoples.  I  believe 
the  IACC  has  a  great  potential  to  be  realized 
as  a  forum  for  more  direct  and  rigorous  dia- 
log, at  the  highest  intellectual  level,  on  the 
problems  of  civilized  man  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  to  foster  a  widening  scope  of  useful  dis- 
cussion in  many  fields  and  by  a  broad  range 
of  participants. 

An  enlarged  undertaking  of  this  kind 
would  be  consonant  with  the  role  contem- 
plated for  the  Council  in  the  Charter  of  the 
OAS  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  IACC.  And  it 
would  be  consistent  with  other  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  give  the  IACC  a  more 
dynamic  function.  These  steps  would  involve 
the  identifying  of  major  obstacles  which 
have  hindered  the  full  flowering  of  inter- 
American  educational  and  cultural  relations 
and  would  promote  activities  designed  to 
overcome  these  obstacles. 

We  can  encourage,  for  example,  closer  re- 
lations between  the  educational  systems  of 
the  various  countries.  Our  professors  and 
teachers  can  share  more  fully  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  innovations  and  new  techniques  and 
in  the  enriching  experiences  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  other  countries.  A  fundamental 
element  in  maintaining  national  sovereignty 
is  maintaining  control  of  the  sovereignty  of 


one's  educational  system.  Countries  ought, 
therefore,  to  do  their  educational  planning 
for  themselves.  But  there  is  room  here  for 
the  kind  of  close  and  continuing  collabora- 
tion that  can  make  for  shared  transnational 
interests,  common  perspectives,  a  common 
fund  of  information  and  ideas,  and  a  practical 
system  of  mutual  dependence.  On  our  side, 
the  need  to  know  more  about  Latin  American 
people  and  their  cultures — and  our  desire  to 
know  more — have  led  many  of  our  schools 
and  universities  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
of  languages  and  cultures  of  our  hemisphere 
and  to  begin  doing  so  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  educational  process. 

The  Council's  program  should,  I  believe, 
include  new  or  intensified  efforts  toward 
goals  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Expanded  and  improved  teaching  of 
the  relevant  foreign  languages  in  national 
educational  systems. 

2.  Introduction  into  national  curricula  of 
more  courses  of  study  in  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

3.  Expansion  of  inter-American  interuni- 
versity  exchange  relationships. 

4.  Further  development  of  networks  o: 
communication  between  scholars,  artists,  an 
other  intellectual  and  professional  peopl 
through  the  strengthening  of  associations  o: 
people  within  various  disciplines. 

5.  Greater  contribution  by  the  private  se 
tors  of  member  nations  to  educational  an 
cultural  exchange,  or  the  fostering  of  sue 
philanthropic  activity  where  it  is  now  mini- 
mal. 

6.  Renewed  stimulation  of  efforts  in  each 
country  to  guard  the  basic  cultural  and  spir- 
itual values  of  the  hemisphere.  This  function 
goes  beyond  the  preservation  of  historic 
monuments  and  seeks  to  insure  that  modern- 
ization, industrialization,  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  do  not  erode  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  values  that  animate  the  nations 
of  the  Americas. 

This  Council  can  do  much  to  assist  the 
forward  movement  these  times  are  relent- 
lessly developing.  And  the  growing  momen- 
tum itself  can  help  to  broaden  the  base  of 
support  for  international  educational  and  cul- 
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tural  activities.  For  the  breadth  of  the  effort 
requires  comparable  breadth  of  support — 
not  just  by  government  agencies,  by  multi- 
lateral organizations,  or  by  international 
banks.  This  support  must  also  come  from  the 
people  themselves  and  their  own  institutions. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson's  initia- 
tive at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  be 
remembered  for  the  historic  doctrine  that 
international  education  has  now  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  central  role  in  international  affairs, 
a  role  of  direct  concern  to  all  of  us,  officials 
and  citizens  alike.  International  education  is 
not  simply  a  cause  to  be  espoused.  It  is  now 
a  fundamental  and  overwhelming  fact  of  con- 
temporary life. 

In  this  great  context  this  Council  convenes 
today.  These  times  give  us  new  opportunities. 
And  they  give  us  more  effective  means 
through  which  we  can  help  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  conditions  for  the  good  life  for 
more  of  mankind.  This,  I  need  hardly  remind 
you,  is  a  goal  of  which  philosophers  have 
long  written  and  for  which  men  of  all  walks 
of  life  have  long  struggled.  But  our  reach 
toward  the  goal  is  growing,  and  our  commit- 
ment to  move  toward  this  goal  must  engage 
us  all. 


United  States  and  Canada  Sign 
Air  Transport  Agreement 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
January  17  (press  release  11)  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  that  day  signed  a 
new  air  transport  agreement  at  Ottawa.1 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  by  Ambassador  W.  Wal- 
ton Butterworth  and  on  behalf  of  Canada  by 

i 

1  For  text  of  a  joint  statement  released  by  the 

White  House  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  Dec.  31,  announcing 

an  agreement  in  principle,   see   Bulletin   of  Jan. 

24,  1966,  p.  140. 


Paul  Martin,  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  and  J.  W.  Pickersgill,  Minister  of 
Transport. 


U.S.  Agency  Preparing  Claims 
Relating  to  Gut  Dam 

Press  release  13  dated  January  20 

The  Department  of  State  has  established 
the  United  States  Agency,  Lake  Ontario 
Claims  Tribunal  United  States  and  Canada, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  arbitration 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  damages 
relating  to  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  Government  of  Canada  of  Gut 
Dam  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  Tribu- 
nal will  be  established  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
signed  March  25,  1965, »  once  this  treaty  is 
brought  into  force  by  being  ratified  by 
both  Governments. 

Considerable  property  damage  from  flood- 
ing and  erosion  occurred  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  in  1951  and  1952,  when  water  levels 
were  exceptionally  high.  Property  owners  on 
Lake  Ontario  asserted  that  the  high  water 
levels  were  at  least  partially  caused  by 
Gut  Dam,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  near  Galops  Island  in  1903  and  re- 
moved, in  conjunction  with  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  in  1953. 

The  United  States  Agency  is  presently 
receiving  and  preparing  claims  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Tribunal.  Ernest  L.  Kerley  has 
been  designated  the  United  States  Agent; 
Carl  F.  Goodman  has  been  designated  the 
Assistant  United  States  Agent.  Any  claim- 
ant wishing  to  correspond  regarding  claims 
should  address  the  United  States  Agent, 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  643. 
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THE    CONGRESS 


AID  Report  for  Fiscal  1965 
Transmitted  to  Congress 

WHITE   HOUSE   ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House   press    release  dated   January    15,    for   release   Jan- 
uary   17 

The  President  on  January  17  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  the  annual  report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1965.1 

The  report  showed  the  United  States  com- 
mitted a  total  of  $3.5  billion  for  mutual 
defense  and  development  programs  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  total — 
$2,178  million — was  for  economic  assistance 
programs  administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  balance,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
was  for  military  assistance  and  totaled 
$1,325  million. 

The  report  said  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
commitments  were  the  lowest  since  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  AID  economic 
assistance  total  went  to  just  25  countries, 
although  77  countries  received  some  kind  of 
AID  assistance  during  the  year.  Four 
countries — Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Korea,  and  Jor- 
dan— accounted  for  80  percent  of  AID  sup- 
porting assistance  during  the  year.  Seven 
countries — Brazil,  Chile,  India,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Tunisia,  and  Turkey — accounted 
for  80  percent  of  AID  development  loans. 

The  report  noted  that  despite  increased 
demands  for  supporting  assistance  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Dominican  Republic  dur- 
ing the  year,  more  than  75  percent  of  AID 


1  The  77-page  report  is  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,     20402   (30  cents). 


programs  worldwide  provided  technical  and 
capital  help  for  long-term  development  and 
eventual  self-support. 

The  report  noted  that  AID  programs  had 
been  brought  to  a  close  in  five  additional 
countries  during  the  year.  No  new  com- 
mitments were  made  during  fiscal  1965  for 
Greece,  Iraq,  Syria,  or  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  the  AID  mission  to  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  was  closed  June  30,  1965, 
as  that  nation  achieved  self-support. 

The  report  said  substantially  increased 
amounts  of  military  assistance  were  allo- 
cated during  the  year  to  Southeast  Asia 
because  of  increased  Communist  pressure 
on  South  Viet-Nam  and  its  free-world 
neighbors. 


PRESIDENT'S    LETTER    OF   TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Program  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  which  I  here  transmit,  shows 
what  Americans  have  done  during  the  past 
twelve  months  to  help  other  people  help 
themselves. 

The  record  of  these  months  offers  new 
testimony  to  our  continuing  conviction  that 
our  own  peace  and  prosperity  here  at  home 
depends  on  continued  progress  toward  a 
better  life  for  people  everywhere. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  we  have,  during 
this  past  year,  placed  new  emphasis  on  the 
basic  problem  of  securing  more  food  for  the 
world's  population. 

We  have  agreed  to  extend  technical  assist- 
ance to  countries  asking  for  help  on  popula- 
tion programs.  At  the  same  time,  our  over- 
seas missions  have  been  directed  to  give 
priority  to  projects  for  achieving  better 
agriculture.    Additional    resources    of    our 
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great  universities  have  been  applied  to  rural 
development  efforts  abroad,  and  we  have 
moved  to  increase  the  nutritional  value  of 
food  shipped  overseas  for  children. 

During  these  past  twelve  months  we  have 
also: 

•  Begun  to  make  education  a  more  vital 
part  of  our  assistance  to  other  nations. 
Today,  70  American  universities  are  engaged 
in  the  development  of  39  Asian,  African  and 
Latin  American  countries  through  this  pro- 
gram. 

•  Given  our  full  support  to  development 
of  a  new  life  for  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia  through  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram— a  true  and  hopeful  alternative  to 
profitless  aggression.  We  have  made  prog- 
ress toward  the  establishment  of  an  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  accelerated  plans 
for  development  of  the  critical  Mekong 
River  Basin. 

The  twelve  months  covered  by  this  report 
also  reflect  our  progress  toward  making  our 
aid  programs  both  more  realistic,  and  more 
efficient.  For  example : 

•  Foreign  assistance  has  become  a 
smaller  factor  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  fiscal  year  1965,  more  than  80  cents  of 
every  AID  dollar  was  spent  for  the  purchase 
of  American  goods  and  services.  American 
products  and  skills  went  overseas  as  aid; 
most  of  the  dollars  which  paid  for  them 
stayed  in  this  country. 

•  Foreign  aid  has  become  a  smaller 
burden  on  our  resources.  The  $3.5  billion 
committed  for  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1965  represented  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  and  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product. 

At  the  height  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  in 
comparison,  foreign  aid  accounted  for  more 
than  11  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
nearly  2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  change 


in  our  AID  programs  has  been  the  shift 
from  simply  helping  other  countries  stay 
afloat  to  helping  them  become  self-support- 
ing, so  that  our  assistance  will  no  longer  be 
needed. 

Three-fourths  of  our  AID  program  in 
fiscal  year  1965  was  devoted  to  develop- 
ment assistance:  programs  of  technical  and 
capital  assistance  in  agriculture,  industry, 
health  and  education  that  strengthen  the 
ability  of  other  nations  to  use  their  own 
resources. 

Finally,  private  participation  in  AID  pro- 
grams is  at  an  all-time  high.  Through  con- 
tracts with  American  universities,  business 
firms,  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  other 
private  groups,  AID  has  sharply  increased 
the  involvement  of  non-governmental  re- 
sources in  international  development. 

Two  of  every  five  AID-financed  techni- 
cians in  the  field  today  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  experts  from  private  American 
institutions. 

There  is  much  in  the  less-developed  world 
that  causes  us  deep  concern  today:  enmity 
between  neighbor  nations  that  threatens  the 
hard-won  gains  of  years  of  development 
effort ;  reluctance  to  move  rapidly  on  needed 
internal  reforms ;  political  unrest  that  delays 
constructive  programs  to  help  the  people ;  an 
uncertain  race  between  food  supplies  and 
population. 

We  are  right  to  be  concerned  for  the 
present.  But  we  are  also  right  to  be  hopeful 
for  the  future.  In  this  report  are  recorded 
some  of  the  solid,  human  achievements  on 
which  our  future  hopes  are  based. 

Whether  it  provides  strength  for  threat- 
ened peoples  like  those  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
support  for  the  self-help  of  millions  on  the 
move  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  remains  an  investment  of 
critical  and  promising  importance  to  our 
own  national  future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

January  1966 
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Security  Council  Again  Extends 
U.N.  Peace  Force  in  Cyprus 

Statement  by  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr. 1 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  this  Council 
meets  to  consider  the  extension  of  the  U.N. 
Peacekeeping  Force  in  Cyprus.  We  meet  in 
the  wake  of  the  debate  on  Cyprus  in  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  that  debate  my  delegation,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  magnificent  job  which  UNFICYP 
has  done  in  carrying  out  its  mandate,  cited 
the  efforts  of  Ambassador  [Carlos  Alfredo] 
Bernardes  and  General  [K.S.]  Thimayya  in 
the  dangerous  Famagusta  episode  as  one 
more  example  of  their  skill  and  dedication. 
That  recent  flareup  in  Famagusta  points  up 
the  need  to  keep  the  U.N.  Force  in  Cyprus. 

In  emphasizing  the  imperative  necessity 
for  the  extension  of  the  U.N.  Force  in  Cy- 
prus, however,  my  delegation  spoke  of  the 
grave  concern  over  the  financial  problems 
with  which  the  Secretary-General  deals  in 
some  detail  in  the  report  that  he  has  placed 
before  us.2  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  repeat  what  Ambassador 
[Charles  W.]  Yost  said  on  this  subject  in 
the  Political  Committee  of  the  present  As- 
sembly on  December  13. 

If  essential  funds  are  not  forthcoming,  this  oper- 
ation simply  cannot  continue.  If  it  should  be  inter- 
rupted or  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  longer 
effective,  the  United  Nations  would  have  suffered  a 
major  setback.  There  would  be  the  gravest  risk  that 
the  bloody  events  of  late  1963  and  early  1964  would 
be  reenacted  and  the  United  Nations  would  have 
failed  in  a  major  peacekeeping  responsibility.  There- 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  17  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  4761).  Mr.  Nabrit  is  Deputy  U.S. 
Representative  in  the  Security  Council. 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/7001. 


fore,  to  those  who  have  already  given  to  this  oper- 
ation, I  would  join  the  Secretary-General  in  asking 
that  they  not  withhold  even  greater  support  at  this 
critical  hour.  To  those  countries  who  have  not  yet 
contributed,  I  particularly  appeal  for  tangible  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  in  its  mission  of  peace 
and  stability.  To  the  parties  directly  concerned  in 
the  Cyprus  problem  who  are  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  UNFICYP's  efforts,  I  would  direct  an  especially 
urgent  appeal  for  them  to  do  much  more. 

I  urge  this  Council  here  today  to  go  on 
record  in  a  strong  appeal  in  support  of  the 
Secretary-General's  request  for  additional 
contributions  for  UNFICYP  from  all  U.N. 
members. 

Mr.  President,  serious  as  the  financial 
problem  is,  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  be 
wise  to  delay  a  decision  on  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Force.  My  delegation,  along  with 
several  others,  has  been  actively  engaged 
during  the  past  weeks  in  attempts  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  to 
stimulate  additional  contributions.  We  will 
continue  those  efforts.  As  we  indicated  in  the 
Assembly,  my  Government  is  prepared  to 
make  an  additional  contribution  toward  the 
current  financial  deficit,  provided  such  con- 
tributions are  also  received  from  a  substan- 
tial number  of  other  states.  The  United 
States  will  also  continue  its  financial  sup- 
port of  the  U.N.  operation  in  Cyprus  if  the 
Council,  as  we  believe  it  should,  decides  to 
extend  that  operation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  First  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  13,  my 
delegation  also  stated : 

The  world  community  is  entitled  to  expect  that, 
when  a  dispute  is  brought  before  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  acts  to  keep  that  dispute 
within  bounds  and  to  promote  a  climate  conducive 
to  negotiations,  the  parties  involved  will  feel  an  ob- 
ligation to  bring  the  dispute  promptly  to  a  close. 

It  was  almost  a  year  ago  that  we  said  in 
this  Council  that  the  time  for  sterile  recrimi- 
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nation,  for  clinging  to  rigid  positions,  had 
passed.  The  parties  owe  it  to  the  world 
community  and  to  those  who  have  actively 
supported  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  be  about  the  work  of 
solving  the  dispute.  I  repeat  that  advice  here 
today  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 

An  accommodation  does  not  require  com- 
promise of  principle.  What  is  required,  and 
what  appears  to  date  to  have  been  lacking, 
is  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  will  to  concilia- 
tion. The  Secretary-General's  report  under- 
scores the  absence  of  such  a  will.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  Council,  Mr.  President,  to  carry 
home  to  the  parties  the  message  that  the 
United  Nations  expects  them  to  move  for- 
ward toward  a  resolution  of  their  differ- 
ences and  to  do  so  with  all  dispatch. 

In  this  connection  my  delegation  looks 
with  favor  on  the  constructive  appeal  to  the 
parties  made  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  representative  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
enter  into  negotiations  looking  to  an  early 
solution  of  the  dispute  and  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  give  every  assistance 
in  facilitating  such  negotiations  and  to  reac- 
tivate the  mediation  effort,  which  has  been 
in  abeyance  these  past  several  months.  We 
recognize  that  the  role  of  the  "third  man" 
in  a  dispute  as  complex  and  deeply  rooted  as 
that  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  an  unen- 
viable one,  and  we  pay  tribute  to  the  dedica- 
tion with  which  the  late  Ambassador 
[Sakari]  Tuomioja  and  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessor Senor  Galo  Plaza  pursued  their  ef- 
forts. A  resumption  of  the  mediation  effort 
need  not,  in  our  view,  exclude  direct  diplo- 
matic contact  among  the  parties  concerned. 
What  is  needed,  as  I  emphasized  earlier,  is 
a  breaking  of  the  ice,  the  stimulation  of  a 
disposition  by  the  parties  to  look  for  areas 
on  which  agreement  may  be  possible  and  to 
progressively  narrow  the  differences  until 
the  shape  of  a  settlement  will  become  appar- 
ent. 

My  delegation  has  an  open  mind  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  U.N.  Force  should 
be  extended  for  3  months,  as  stated  in  the 
draft  resolution  just  circulated,3  or  for  6 
months,  as  suggested  in  the  Secretary-Gen- 


eral's report.  We  understand  and  share  the 
misgivings  which  we  know  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  indeed  of  other  delega- 
tions, concerning  the  indefinite  continuation 
of  the  U.N.  operation  in  the  absence  of  clear 
progress  toward  an  agreed  solution.  We  note 
that  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report  re- 
fers to  the  danger  that  an  overreliance  by 
the  parties  on  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
resort  to  armed  force  and  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  may  reduce  the  sense  of  urgency 
felt  by  the  parties  in  coming  realistically  to 
grips  with  the  underlying  political  issues  and 
endeavoring  to  resolve  them. 

Mr.  President,  my  delegation  welcomes  the 
intention  of  the  Secretary-General  to  make  a 
further  cut  of  740  men  in  the  strength  of 
UNFICYP.  We  welcome  this  announcement 
particularly  in  view  of  the  acute  deficit  in 
UNFICYP  financing.  We  note  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Force  Commander,  such  a 
reduction  can  safely  be  made  without  im- 
pairing the  effectiveness  of  the  Force  or 
changing  its  mandate.  I  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary-General will  continue  to  keep  the 
question  of  UNFICYP  strength  under  re- 
view, with  the  view  to  further  reductions  as 
they  may  become  possible. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  my  delegation 
supports  the  extension  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Peacekeeping  Force  in  Cyprus  and  ap- 
peals to  all  member  states  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  Force.  We  will  sup- 
port also  a  clear  call  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
bring  this  dispute  to  a  peaceful  end.  To  this 
end  we  urge  the  Secretary-General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  parties,  to  reactivate  the 
mediation  effort.  For  all  too  long  Cyprus  has 
been  an  island  of  crisis.  The  issues  in  con- 
tention can  be  resolved  peacefully;  they 
must  be  resolved  peacefully.4 


3  U.N.  doc.  S/7024. 

4  In  a  resolution  (S/RES/219(1965)  (S/7024)) 
unanimously  adopted  on  Dec.  17,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil "extended  once  again  the  stationing  in  Cyprus 
of  the  United  Nations  Peace-keeping  Force  ...  for 
an  additional  period  of  three  months,  ending  26 
March  1966." 
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United  States  Announces  Pledge 
for  Palestine  Refugees 

Statement  by  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

In  response  to  the  resolution  2  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, which  extended  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees for  another  3  years,  it  gives  me  pleasure, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
pledge  $22.9  million  to  the  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  As  in  the 
past,  part  of  this  contribution  will  consist  of 
the  foodstuffs  which  the  agency  requires. 

This  contribution  of  nearly  $23  million  is 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  United 
States  Government's  continuing  and  sincere 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  refugees. 
The  United  States  has  been  the  main  finan- 
cial supporter  of  UNRWA  over  the  years, 
and  this  latest  pledge  brings  our  total  con- 
tribution to  more  than  $375  million.  While 
we  intend  to  continue  our  financial  support 
for  this  worthy  cause,  we  believe,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  past,  that  the  United  States  bears 
a  disproportionately  large  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  agency.  We  believe  that  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  as  a  whole  should  manifest 
an  equal  degree  of  concern  for  the  plight  of 
the  refugees  and  that  this  concern  should  be 
reflected  in  financial  support. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
UNRWA  item  in  the  committee,  I  repeat- 
edly emphasized  my  Government's  concern 
that  the  agency's  limited  resources  should  go 
to  the  truly  needy.  In  this  regard  we  have 
expressed  our  hope  for  rapid  progress  on 
rectification  of  the  relief  rolls.  We  would 
hope  that  any  reductions  in  the  agency's  ex- 
penditures which  might  be  necessitated  by 
its  financial  difficulties  would  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  refugee  education  program, 


the  importance  of  which  my  Government  has 
always  emphasized. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States,  as 
in  the  past,  will  be  available  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  does  not  exceed  70  percent  of 
the  total  governmental  contributions.  We 
again  urge  the  governments  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  refugee  problem  to  assume 
a  greater  role  in  seeking  broader  support 
for  the  agency.  We  are  also  convinced  there 
are  many  countries  whose  interest  in  the 
stability  of  the  Middle  East  should  make 
them  promising  sources  of  more  generous 
help. 

May  I  conclude  by  expressing  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Commissioner 
General  and  his  staff.  We  fully  recognize 
the  difficulties  they  encounter  in  fulfilling 
their  tasks,  many  of  which  result  from  the 
financial  problems  which  the  agency  is  fac- 
ing. We  would  hope  that  generous  contribu- 
tions on  the  part  of  many  nations,  that  is, 
more  nations  than  in  the  past,  will  provide 
significant  help  in  alleviating  these  diffi- 
culties. 


1  Made  on  Dec.  20  at  the  pledging  conference  on 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (U.S. /U.N. 
press  release  4769 /Coir.  1). 

•U.N.  doc.  A/RES/2052  (XX). 


United  Nations  Adopts  Convention 
on  Racial  Discrimination 

Folloiving  are  statements  made  in  Com- 
mittee III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural) and  in  plenary  session  by  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and  Frances 
E.  Willis  in  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote  on 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GOLDBERG, 
COMMITTEE  III,  DECEMBER  14 

U.S.    delegation    press    release   4762 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  join  the  members  of  the  Third  Committee 
at  a  significant  juncture  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  search  for  world 
law  and  order.  We  may  one  day  solve  the 
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many  and  complex  political  problems  that 
now  make  the  peace  so  vulnerable,  but 
solving  them  will  not  lead  to  a  community 
of  nations  safe  from  "the  scourge  of  war" 
unless  we  simultaneously  root  out  and  elim- 
inate all  instances  of  inequality  and  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

The  adoption  by  this  committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,1 
therefore,  goes  to  the  core  of  so  much  of  the 
turmoil  and  injustice  that  still  marks  the 
world  of  the  20th  century.  As  one  who  has 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  the  fight 
against  discrimination,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep 
personal  significance  and  satisfaction  to  me 
that  I  may  speak  to  you  about  matters  so 
close  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  in  this  room. 

I  would,  at  the  same  time,  like  to  explain 
the  vote  of  the  United  States  delegation  and 
tell  you  of  our  interpretation  and  reaction 
to  certain  of  the  convention's  provisions. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
convention  has  been  adopted  at  a  time  when 
we  mark  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  That 
declaration  was  a  first  step  by  the  United 
Nations  to  give  voice  and  purpose  to  its  basic 
premise  that  "recognition  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family 
is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and 
peace  in  the  world." 

But  this  organization  well  knew  that,  in 
spite  of  the  revolutionary  concept  of  the 
Universal  Declaration,  it  could  not  stop 
with  mere  recognition  of  noble  aspirations 
and  that  it  must  lend  purpose  and  force  to 
the  attainment  of  the  fundamental  human 
rights  and  freedoms  of  every  person  on  this 
earth.  This  is  precisely  what  the  committee 
has  now  done  in  adopting  this  convention. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  fateful  service  to  the 
entire  cause  of  human  freedom  that  this 
convention  synthesizes,  as  it  does  for  the 
most  part,  the  views  held  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  member  states  of  this  United  Na- 
tions concerning  the  evil  nature  of  racial 
discrimination  and  those  meaningful  meas- 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  3/L.  1327. 


ures  which  will  be  most  effective  in  realiz- 
ing what  we  hope  and  trust  will  be  its  total 
elimination  from  our  world. 

In  the  long  run,  any  work  that  is  to  be 
lasting  demands  the  good  faith  of  all  who 
participate  in  it.  So  it  will  be  with  the  work 
of  the  states  parties  to  this  convention,  and 
all  pious  statements  and  declarations  of  in- 
tent sounded  in  this  chamber,  no  matter  how 
laudable,  will  not  lessen  the  practice  of  dis- 
crimination by  one  hour  unless  what  we  say 
is  backed,  not  with  more  words  in  our  own 
lands,  but  with  realistic  action  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  our  convention. 

Indeed,  I  would  say  the  time  has  long 
passed  for  mere  protestations  about  how 
much  we  loathe  discrimination.  The  test  of 
our  loathing  will  be  the  speed  and  effective- 
ness with  which  each  and  every  nation  turns 
up  the  lights  in  its  own  house  and  thereby 
forever  ends  the  darkness  in  which  discrim- 
ination breeds  and  dwells. 

Definition   of   "Racial    Discrimination" 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I 
take  but  a  few  brief  moments  to  examine  the 
highlights  of  this  vital  document  which 
seeks  to  end  the  anguish  that  has  tried  men's 
souls  in  all  of  recorded  history. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  have 
wisely  specified,  article  1  defines  the  term 
"racial  discrimination"  to  include : 

.  .  .  any  distinction,  exclusion,  restriction  or  pref- 
erence based  on  race,  colour,  descent,  or  national  or 
ethnic  origin  which  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
nullifying  or  impairing  the  recognition,  enjoyment 
or  exercise,  on  an  equal  footing,  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  in  the  political,  economic, 
social,  cultural  or  any  other  field  of  public  life. 

This  definition  is  comprehensive.  It  will 
enable  participating  states  to  combat  racial 
discrimination  in  its  many  and  varied  forms 
in  all  fields  of  public  life.  This  definition 
applies  throughout  the  convention  to  each  of 
the  various  articles.  It  distinguishes  clearly 
between  activities  in  public  life  and  those  of 
a  purely  private  nature. 

Let  me  make  one  further  comment  on  the 
definition  of  racial  discrimination  in  this 
convention.  The  discussion  and  the  votes  in 
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the  committee  have  made  it  inescapably 
clear  that  every  form  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  pernicious  and  that  the  convention's 
definition  of  racial  discrimination  quite 
clearly  covers  this  illness  of  our  human 
society  in  every  one  of  its  varied  manifesta- 
tions and  guises  even  if  not  specifically 
mentioned  by  name. 

The  United  States  has  voted  for  the  con- 
vention as  a  whole  because  we  agree  with 
its  constructive  humanitarian  objectives. 
The  convention  is  a  complex  document.  It 
contains  some  elements  about  which  we  have 
felt  doubt,  and  it  will  therefore  require 
further  study,  not  only  by  my  Government 
but  also,  I  am  sure,  by  many  other  govern- 
ments. 

Provisions  of  Article  4 

Without  discussing  in  detail  the  various 
elements  of  the  convention,  I  would  refer  to 
one  point  about  which  the  United  States 
spoke  earlier  in  the  debate  with  regard  to 
article  4.  In  voting  for  the  convention  as  a 
whole,  we  understand  that  article  4  imposes 
no  obligation  on  any  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion inconsistent  with  their  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  article  4  pro- 
vides that  in  carrying  out  certain  obliga- 
tions of  the  convention,  the  states  that  are 
parties  to  it  shall  have  "due  regard  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  the  rights  ex- 
pressly set  forth  in  article  5  of  this  Conven- 
tion. .  .  ." 

As  we  know,  these  principles  and  rights 
include  freedom  of  speech  and  of  association. 
Nonetheless,  we  find  that  subparagraph  (a) 
of  article  4  holds  that  the  dissemination  of 
ideas  based  on  racial  superiority  or  hatred 
shall  be  declared  an  offense  punishable  by 
law. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, that  article  4  does  not  obligate  a  state 
to  take  action  that  would  prohibit  its  citizens 
from  freely  and  fully  expressing  their  views 
on   any  subject  no  matter  how  obnoxious 


they  may  be  or  whether  they  are  in  accord 
with  government  policy  or  not.  We  believe 
that  a  government  should  only  act  where 
speech  is  associated  with,  or  threatens  im- 
minently to  lead  to,  action  against  which  the 
public  has  a  right  to  be  protected.  Our 
Supreme  Court,  in  Yates  v.  United  States, 
emphasizes  "the  distinction  between  advo- 
cacy of  abstract  doctrine  and  advocacy  di- 
rected at  promoting  unlawful  action."  In  our 
view,  therefore,  a  state  should  act  under  the 
terms  of  article  4  only  if  the  dissemination 
of  obnoxious  ideas  is  accompanied  by,  or 
threatens  imminently  to  promote,  the  illegal 
act  of  racial  discrimination. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  more- 
over, there  must  be  an  imminent  danger  of 
illegal  action  before  speech  becomes  unlaw- 
ful. Justice  Brandeis  stated  the  reason  for 
this  succinctly: 

If  there  be  time  to  expose  through  discussion  the 
falsehood  and  fallacies,  to  avert  the  evil  by  the 
process  of  education,  the  remedy  to  be  applied  is  more 
speech,  not  enforced  silence. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  obligations  in  subpara- 
graph (b)  of  article  4.  In  accordance  with 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  association,  it  is  our  view  that  organiza- 
tions cannot  be  declared  illegal  if  they 
merely  attempt  to  win  acceptance  of  their 
beliefs  by  speech  alone.  However,  if  such 
organizations  go  beyond  advocacy  of  their 
views  and  engage,  or  attempt  to  engage,  in 
the  illegal  act  of  racial  discrimination  itself, 
they  come  within  the  purview  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Let  me  urge  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  role  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  association  has  played 
— and  is  playing — in  the  fight  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  adoption  of  civil  rights  and  voting  rights 
bills  in  the  past  2  years  must  go  to  private 
organizations  that  exercised  their  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  association  in  the 
expression  of  their  views. 
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It  is  true,  of  course,  that  their  views  were 
entirely  in  accord  with  national  policy,  but 
jthere  were  local  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  activities  of  those  espousing  them.  On 
such  occasions,  the  Supreme  Court  consist- 
ently upheld  the  right  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
association. 

The  Court,  I  should  note,  has  also  upheld 
the  right  of  other  organizations  and  individ- 
uals to  express  views  that  do  not  reflect  na- 
tional policy.  Such  protection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
regardless  of  viewpoint,  is  the  great 
strength  of  the  American  system.  The  free 
trade  of  ideas,  whether  we  like  them  or  not, 
is  the  heart  of  our  overall  freedom. 

Let  me  read  here  some  words  once  written 
on  the  subject  by  one  of  America's  great 
jurists,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  of  your  premises  or  your 
power  and  want  a  certain  result  with  all  your  heart 
you  naturally  express  your  wishes  in  law  and  sweep 
away  all  opposition.  To  allow  opposition  by  speech 
seems  to  indicate  that  you  think  the  speech  impo- 
tent, as  when  a  man  says  that  he  has  squared  the 
circle,  or  that  you  do  not  care  wholeheartedly  for  the 
result,  or  that  you  doubt  either  your  power  or  your 
premises. 

But  when  men  have  realized  that  time  has  upset 
many  fighting  faiths,  they  may  come  to  believe  even 
more  than  they  believe  the  very  foundations  of  their 
own  conduct  that  the  ultimate  good  desired  is  better 
reached  by  free  trade  in  ideas — that  the  best  test  of 
truth  is  the  power  of  the  thought  to  get  itself  ac- 
cepted in  the  competition  of  the  market,  and  that 
truth  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  their  wishes 
Bafely  can  be  carried  out.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
theory  of  our  Constitution. 

The  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  to 
every  American  by  our  Bill  of  Rights  is 
among  our  most  precious  national  rights 
and  possessions.  The  Bill  of  Rights  marks  its 
174th  anniversary  this  week,  and  I  can  but 
hope  that  Americans  will  be  guarding  it  as 
jealously  174  years  from  now  as  they  have 
up  to  now,  for  it  is  the  matrix  within  which 
all  our  other  rights  flourish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  not  weaken  free- 
dom of  speech  to  defeat  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Quite  the  contrary.  To  allow  the  ex- 
pression of  obnoxious  ideas  is  one  of  the  most 


effective  ways  to  assure  their  ultimate  re- 
jection. They  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day 
or  the  study  of  an  enlightened  citizenry, 
and  when  they  are  exposed  to  searching 
criticism,  they  will  wither  and  fade  away. 

One  brief  word  about  article  15.  We  have 
previously  explained  our  objections  to  this 
article.  Here  I  would  only  reiterate  our  ob- 
jection to  the  attempt  made  in  this  article  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  this  convention  to 
territories  of  states  not  parties  to  it. 

Implementation  Articles 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  implementation 
articles  of  the  convention  that  we  believe  the 
committee  has  made  a  truly  notable  stride 
forward.  These  articles  clearly  establish  the 
convention's  pioneering  quality.  It  is  the  first 
time  the  United  Nations  has  taken  such 
wide-ranging  action  in  a  human  rights  en- 
deavor. 

The  implementation  provisions  make  this 
convention  more  than  just  a  restatement 
of  pious  hopes  and  generally  laudable  prin- 
ciples. They  provide  an  historic  procedure 
whereby  a  state  that  is  party  to  this  conven- 
tion can  be  called  to  account  for  failure  to 
carry  out  its  obligations.  We  believe  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination  and  any  conciliation  com- 
mission that  may  be  established  will  contrib- 
ute effectively  to  the  goals  of  this  convention. 

The  world  owes  the  Third  Committee  its 
deep  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  prac- 
tical and  effective  action  it  has  taken  to 
serve  the  future  by  attempting  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  contemporary  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  a 
companion  goal  of  the  U.N.'s  search  for 
peace  must  be  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
racial  discrimination.  What  we  do  from  this 
day  on  to  assure  the  dignity  of  man  the 
individual  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  final 
measure  of  our  success  or  our  failure  in  this 
search. 

We  must  do  our  work,  therefore,  not  only 
here  in  the  councils  of  the  U.N.  or  in  the 
halls  of  our  own  governments ;  we  must  also 
do  it — in  the  words  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt — 
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"in  small  places  close  to  home,  so  close  and 
so  small  they  cannot  be  seen  on  any  map  of 
the  world  .  .  .  they  are  the  world  of  the 
individual  person." 

It  is  this  world  that  must  be  the  concern 
of  our  common  humanity  as  reflected  in  this 
convention,  and  we  must  make  every  day  not 
only  a  declaration  of  our  belief  in  human 
rights  but  one  of  action  and  implementa- 
tion until  racial  discrimination  is  in  fact 
eliminated  from  our  earth. 


STATEMENT    BY    MISS    WILLIS, 
PLENARY    SESSION,    DECEMBER   21 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4775 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  the 
United  States  delegation  that  the  Third 
Committee  under  the  skillful  and  patient 
leadership  of  its  able  chairman  successfully 
persisted  in  the  arduous  task  of  drafting  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  The 
adoption  of  this  convention  will  certainly 
be  one  of  the  main  achievements  of  this 
session.  All  delegations  which  worked  hard 
to  achieve  this  result  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. 

The  United  States  voted  for  the  conven- 
tion as  a  whole  because  we  agree  with  its 
constructive  humanitarian  objectives.  It  is 
more  than  a  statement  of  lofty  ideals.  It 
provides  machinery  for  implementation 
which  goes  well  beyond  any  previous  human 
rights  instrument  negotiated  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  inevitably  a  complex  document 
and  will  require  careful  study,  not  only  by 
my  Government  but  also  I  am  sure  by  many 
other  governments. 

It  is  not  appropriate  here  to  recapitulate 
even  the  substance  of  statements  made  by  the 
United  States  delegate  in  the  Third  Com- 
mittee on  various  articles.  For  the  record, 
however,  here  in  this  Assembly  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  United  States  understands 
article  4  of  the  convention  as  imposing  no 
obligation  on  any  party  to  take  measures 
which  are  not  fully  consistent  with  its  con- 


stitutional guarantees  of  freedom,  including 
freedom  of  speech  and  association.  This  in- 
terpretation is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
opening  paragraph  of  article  4  of  the  con- 
vention itself,  which  provides  that  in  carry- 
ing out  certain  obligations  of  the  convention, 
states  parties  shall  have  "due  regard  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  rights 
expressly  set  forth  in  article  5  of  this  Con- 
vention." Article  5  in  turn  lists  among  its 
rights  to  be  guaranteed  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  color,  or  national  or  ethnic 
origin  the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of 
expression. 

Let  me  now  turn  very  briefly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reservations  article.  My  delega- 
tion believes  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  this  convention  not  to  contain  an  article 
on  reservations.  The  absence  of  such  an  ar- 
ticle need  not  have  impaired  the  effective- 
ness of  the  convention.  The  omission  of  an 
article  on  reservations  would,  however,  have 
made  possible  the  acceptance  by  a  greater 
number  of  states,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  eradication  of  racial  discrimination 
over  a  wider  area.  We  think  it  would  have 
been  preferable  in  this  convention,  if  there 
had  to  be  an  article  on  reservations,  for  it  to 
provide  for  a  judicial  decision  on  the  ques 
tion  of  whether  a  reservation  made  by 
state  was  or  was  not  compatible  with  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  convention. 

What  I  have  said  explains  why  wi 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  article  con 
tained  in  document  A/L.479. 

Notwithstanding  our  difficulties  with 
some  aspects  of  the  text,  we  welcome  the 
adoption  of  this  convention  by  the  General 
Assembly.  We  hope  that  it  will  help  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  evils  of  racial  dis 
crimination,  for  racial  discrimination  has  no 
place  in  the  world  which  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  are  seeking  to  build.2 


■ 


'  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  21  adopted 
A/RES/2106(XX),  the  draft  convention  recom- 
mended by  Committee  III  (A/C.3/L.  1327),  with  one 
amendment  (A/L.  479). 
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President  Announces  Resumption  of  Bombing 
Against  Military  Targets  in  North  Viet-Nam 

Statement  by  President  Johnson1 


Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

For  37  days  no  bombs  fell  on  North  Viet- 
Nam.  During  that  time,  we  have  made  a 
most  intensive  and  determined  effort  to  en- 
list the  help  and  the  support  of  all  the  world 
in  order  to  persuade  the  government  in 
Hanoi  that  peace  is  better  than  war,  that 
talking  is  better  than  fighting,  and  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  open. 

Our  effort  has  met  with  understanding 
and  support  throughout  most  of  the  world, 
but  not  in  Hanoi  and  Peiping.  From  those 
two  capitals  have  come  only  denunciation 
and  rejection. 

In  these  37  days  the  efforts  of  our  allies 
have  been  rebuffed.  The  efforts  of  neutral 
nations  have  come  to  nothing.  We  have 
sought,  without  success,  to  learn  of  any  re- 
sponse to  efforts  made  by  the  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe.  There  has  been  no  an- 
swer to  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Vati- 
can. Our  own  direct  private  approaches 
have  all  been  in  vain. 

The  answer  of  Hanoi  to  all  is  the  answer 
that  was  published  3  days  ago.  They  persist 
in  aggression.  They  insist  on  the  surrender 
of  South  Viet-Nam  to  communism.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  plain  that  there  is  no  readi- 
ness or  willingness  to  talk,  no  readiness  for 
peace  in  that  regime  today.  And  what  is 
plain  in  words  is  also  plain  in  acts.  Through- 
out these  37  days,  even  at  moments  of 
truce,    there    has    been    continued    violence 


1  Broadcast  to  the  Nation  on  television  and  radio 
on  Jan.  31    (White  House  press  release). 


against  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam, 
against  their  Government,  against  their  sol- 
diers, and  against  our  own  American  forces. 

We  do  not  regret  the  pause  in  the  bomb- 
ing. We  yield  to  none  in  our  determination 
to  seek  peace.  We  have  given  a  full  and  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
thought  that  such  a  pause  might  give  new 
hope  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Some  said  that  10  days  might  do  it.  Others 
said  20.  Now,  we  have  paused  for  twice  the 
time  suggested  by  some  of  those  who  urged 
it.  And  now  the  world  knows  more  clearly 
than  it  has  ever  known  before  who  it  is  that 
insists  on  aggression  and  who  it  is  that 
works  for  peace. 

The  Vietnamese,  American,  and  Allied 
troops  that  are  engaged  in  South  Viet-Nam, 
with  increasing  strength  and  increasing  suc- 
cess, want  peace,  I'm  sure,  as  much  as  any 
of  us  here  at  home.  But  while  there  is  no 
peace,  those  men  are  entitled  to  the  full 
support  of  American  strength  and  American 
determination — and  we  will  give  them  both. 

As  constitutional  Commander  in  Chief,  I 
have,  as  I  must,  given  proper  weight  to  the 
judgment  of  those — all  of  those — who  have 
any  responsibility  for  counseling  with  me  or 
sharing  with  me  the  burdensome  decisions 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  make:  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  oi 
Defense,  my  national  security  adviser,  and 
America's  professional  military  men,  repre- 
sented by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

These  advisers  tell  me  that  if  continuec 
immunity  is  given  to  all  that  support  Nortl 
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Viet-Nam  aggression,  the  cost  in  lives — 
Vietnamese  lives  and  American  lives  and 
Allied  lives — will  only  be  greatly  increased. 

In  the  light  of  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
government  in  Hanoi  for  more  than  37  days 
now,  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  limit  these  costs. 

So  on  this  Monday  morning  in  Viet-Nam, 
at  my  direction,  after  complete  and  thor- 
ough consultation  and  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  South  Viet-Nam,  United 
States  aircraft  have  resumed  action  in  North 
Viet-Nam.  They  struck  the  lines  of  supply 
which  support  the  continuing  movement  of 
men  and  arms  against  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

Our  airstrikes  on  North  Viet-Nam  from 
the  beginning  have  been  aimed  at  military 
targets  and  have  been  controlled  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  Those  who  direct  and 
supply  the  aggression  really  have  no  claim 
to  immunity  from  military  reply. 

The  end  of  the  pause  does  not  mean  the 


end  of  our  own  pursuit  of  peace.  That  pur- 
suit will  be  as  determined  and  as  unremit- 
ting as  the  pressure  of  our  military  strength 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  our  continuing  pursuit  of  peace  I  have 
instructed  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
United  Nations  to  ask  for  an  immediate 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  He  will  present  a  full  report  on  the 
situation  in  Viet-Nam  and  a  resolution  which 
can  open  the  way  to  the  conference  table. 
This  report  and  this  resolution  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  spirit  of  the  renewed  appeal 
of  Pope  Paul,  and  that  appeal  has  our  full 
sympathy. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Rusk  to  meet  with 
the  representatives  of  the  press  later  this 
morning  to  give  to  the  country  and  to  the 
entire  world  a  thorough  and  a  comprehensive 
account  of  all  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  con- 
ducted in  these  last  5  weeks  in  our  continu- 
ing policy  of  peace  and  freedom  for  South 
Viet-Nam. 


Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  January  31 


Press  release  22  dated  January  31 

Secretary  Rusk:  Earlier  this  morning 
President  Johnson  confirmed  that  U.S.  air- 
craft have  resumed  action  against  the  lines 
of  communication  which  support  the  contin- 
uing movement  of  men  and  arms  against  the 
people  and  government  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

I  wish  to  summarize  for  you  the  unprece- 
dented diplomatic  effort  of  the  past  40 
days — an  effort  aimed  at  peace — and  the 
tragically  negative  response  from  Hanoi.  To 
understand  the  full  import  of  the  past  40 
days  you  must  recall  the  months  and  years 
of  unremitting  effort  by  the  United  States 
and  others  to  achieve  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  had  no  assurance  at  Christmas  time 
that  a  suspension  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet-Nam  would  move  us  closer  to  peace. 


Hanoi  had  refused  to  come  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  August 
1964,  in  response  to  an  invitation  initiated 
in  the  Council  by  the  Soviet  Union.  A  call 
by  17  nonalined  nations  for  "negotiations 
.  .  .  without  .  .  .  preconditions"  l  had  been 
harshly  rejected  by  Hanoi,  as  was  President 
Johnson's  call  for  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" at  Baltimore  last  April. 2  A  Common- 
wealth committee  had  been  rebuffed.  The 
Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  had  not  been 
permitted  to  visit  Hanoi  and  Peiping.  Sug- 
gestions by  the  President  of  India  were  de- 
nounced. The  machinery  of  the  Geneva 
conferences  was  paralyzed  by  Hanoi's  recal- 
citrance.   Contacts  with  Hanoi  and  Peiping 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  611. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  606. 
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had  failed  to  disclose  a  serious  interest  in 
peace.  A  pause  in  the  bombing  last  May  had 
yielded  only  a  polemical  rejection. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  decided,  on 
the  advice  of  myself  and  his  other  senior 
advisers  and  in  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam,  to  extend  the  Christmas 
pause  for  a  further  period.  He  did  so  be- 
cause of  America's  strong  preference  for 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  desire  which  takes 
into  full  account  the  decades  of  suffering 
and  violence  inflicted  upon  the  people  of 
Viet-Nam.  He  did  so  because  a  number  of 
governments,  including  a  number  of  Com- 
munist governments,  had  insisted  that  a  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  would  create  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  possibilities  of  peace  could 
be  greatly  improved.  He  did  so  because  there 
was  unnecessary  confusion  at  home  and 
abroad  about  where  the  responsibility  lies 
for  the  absence  of  peace — or  even  of  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  about  the  possibility  of 
peace. 

Shortly  after  Christmas,  therefore,  we 
were  in  touch  with  all  the  governments  of 
the  world,  more  than  115  of  them,  as  well 
as  with  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  of  NATO,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Six 
special  Presidential  envoys  visited  34  capi- 
tals, and  personal  communications  from  the 
President  went  to  the  chiefs  of  government 
of  many  more. 

Hanoi  was  informed  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  suspension  of  the  bombing.  They  were 
told  that  no  decision  had  been  made  regard- 
ing a  resumption  of  bombing  and  that,  if 
Hanoi  would  reciprocate  by  making  a  serious 
contribution  toward  peace,  it  would  obvi- 
ously have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  possi- 
bility of  further  extending  the  suspension. 
There  was  no  ultimatum,  in  word  or  in  fact, 
but  rather  an  invitation  to  move  toward 
peace.  All  governments  were  reminded  of 
the  far-reaching  suggestions  which  the  U.S. 


had  made  about  the  possibilities  of  peace, 
suggestions  which  were  summarized  in  the 
so-called  14  points.3  It  was  made  clear  that, 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  there  could  be 
a  conference,  less  formal  discussions,  or 
private  and  tentative  contacts  through  the 
most  discreet  channels. 

We  know  that  many  governments,  includ- 
ing Communist  governments,  were  active 
during  this  period  and  that  our  own  direct 
and  indirect  contacts  were  strongly  rein- 
forced from  many  capitals.  We  were  in  touch 
with  most  governments  several  times  during 
this  period. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  must  re- 
port that  the  response  has  been  negative, 
harsh,  unyielding.  Channels  which  had  been 
opened  by  us,  one  after  the  other,  yielded  no 
move  toward  peace.  Throughout  the  period 
since  Christmas,  Hanoi  and  Peiping  de- 
nounced our  efforts  toward  peace  with  a 
continuing  barrage  of  such  epithets  as 
"fraud,"  "trick,"  "deceit,"  "swindle,"  "hoax," 
"farce."  The  negative  attitudes  of  Hanoi 
and  the  Liberation  Front  have  been  clarified 
in  the  last  few  days  in  an  unmistakable 
fashion.  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  letters  addressed 
to  a  number  of  heads  of  state  stated:  "If 
the  United  States  really  wants  peace,  it  must 
recognize  the  NFLSV  as  the  sole  genuine 
representative  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  and  engage  in  negotiations  with  it." 
In  a  statement  released  just  yesterday,  the 
Front  itself  said,  "All  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.  imperialists  at  this  moment  are  entirely 
useless  if  they  still  refuse  to  withdraw  from 
South  Viet-Nam  their  troops  and  all  kinds  of 
war  materials." 

But  they  made  clear  their  negative  view 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words  throughout  the 
period  of  suspension  of  bombing.  Infiltra- 
tions of  men  and  material  from  the  North 
into  South  Viet-Nam  continued  at  a  high 
level.  Acts  of  violence  in  South  Viet-Nam 
itself  continued  with  relatively  minor  fluc- 
tuations at  virtually  the  same  record  high 


'  See  p.  225. 
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levels  set  in  the  last  quarter  of  1965.  By 
these  acts  they  made  it  entirely  clear  that 
their  purpose  remained  what  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning — namely,  to  take  over 
South  Viet-Nam  by  force. 

It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  for  us 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  to  our  commit- 
ments to  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  I  joined  with  other  senior  ad- 
visers to  the  President  to  recommend  to  him 
that  he  resume  the  necessary  military  action 
to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  and  allied 
forces  and  to  meet  the  aggression  from  the 
North. 

This  does  not  mean  that,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  search  for  peace  will  stop. 
Far  from  it.  The  President  told  you  this 
morning  that  the  matter  is  being  presented 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  will  add  that  the  other  processes 
of  diplomacy  will  continue  in  full  operation, 
publicly  and  privately,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, in  order  that  any  possibility  of  peace 
can  be  explored  and  tested. 

It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
peace  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Hanoi 
to  understand  that  the  United  States  will 
in  fact  meet  its  commitment.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  democracy  such  as  ours  to  prevent 
such  a  basic  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  a 
totalitarian  regime.  If  they  are  relying  upon 
a  military  victory  in  the  South,  they  must 
abandon  that  hope.  If  they  are  relying  on 
international  opinion  to  divert  the  United 
States  from  its  commitment,  they  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  world  community  does  not 
support  their  aggression.  If  they  are  relying 
upon  domestic  differences  among  us  to  save 
their  cause,  they  must  understand  that  that 
will  not  occur.  The  way  to  shorten  this  war 
is  to  make  it  very  clear  to  Hanoi  that  the 
course  upon  which  they  are  embarked  is  fu- 
tile and  that,  if  they  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  and  talk  like  reasonable  men,  answers 
can  be  found  which  will  relieve  both  them- 
selves and  their  brothers  in  the  South  of 
the  violence,  of  which  there  has  been  more 
than  enough. 


Fourteen  Points  for  Peace 
in  Southeast  Asia 

Press  release  4  dated  January  7 

The  following  statements  are  on  the  public 
record  about  elements  which  the  U.S.  believes 
can  go  into  peace  in  Southeast  Asia: 1 

1.  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962 
are  an  adequate  basis  for  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia; 

2.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on  South- 
east Asia  or  on  any  part  thereof; 

3.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  without 
preconditions"  as  the  17  nations  put  it; 

4.  We  would  welcome  unconditional  discus- 
sions as  President  Johnson  put  it; 

5.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  could  be  the  first 
order  of  business  at  a  conference  or  could  be 
the  subject  of  preliminary  discussions; 

6.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  discussed 
along  with  other  points  which  others  might 
wish  to  propose; 

7.  We  want  no  U.S.  bases  in  Southeast  Asia; 

8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops 
in  South  Viet  Nam  after  peace  is  assured; 

9.  We  support  free  elections  in  South  Viet 
Nam  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice; 

10.  The  question  of  reunification  of  Viet 
Nam  should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnamese 
through  their  own  free  decision; 

11.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  can  be 
non-aligned  or  neutral  if  that  be  their  option; 

12.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Southeast  Asia  than  in  war.  If  there  is  peace, 
North  Viet  Nam  could  participate  in  a  re- 
gional effort  to  which  we  would  be  prepared 
to  contribute  at  least  one  billion  dollars; 

13.  The  President  has  said  "The  Viet  Cong 
would  not  have  difficulty  being  represented 
and  having  their  views  represented  if  for  a 
moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  cease 
aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  an 
insurmountable   problem." 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately  that 
we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet 
Nam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although  there 
has  not  been  the  slightest  hint  or  suggestion 
from  the  other  side  as  to  what  they  would 
do  if  the  bombing  stopped. 


1  See  also  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24,  1966,  p.  114. 
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Taking  the  Viet-Nam  Question  to  the  U.N. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  past  Hanoi  and 
the  other  Communists  involved  have  shoivn 
no  interest,  rather  disdain,  for  any  U.N.  role 
in  settling  this.  Also  there  has  been  some 
concern  that  bringing  it  to  the  U.N. — some 
concern  expressed  by  some  officials,  pri- 
vately at  least,  that  bringing  it  to  the  U.N. 
ivould  inflame  the  issue  and  harden  attihides. 
What,  in  the  light  of  that,  do  you  expect  to 
accomplish  by  going  to  the  U.N.  with  the 
matter •? 

A.  I  think  you  gentlemen  know  that  the 
principal  concern  about  taking  this  matter 
to  the  United  Nations  for  a  full  debate  has 
been  that  debate  should  not  get  in  the  way 
of  private  explorations  of  the  possibility  of 
peace. 

Now,  we  have  had  during  the  past  37  days 
the  most  intensive  exploration  of  those  pos- 
sibilities through  private  as  well  as  publicly 
known  channels.  Those  have  not  yielded  any 
result.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  meet  the  requirements  of  article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
indeed  of  paragraph  1  of  article  IV  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  itself,  to  report  this 
present  situation  to  the  Security  Council,  and 
to  give  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  a  chance  to  exercise  its  large  respon- 
sibility for  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to 
these  conflicts  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  other  words,  the  principal  problem  was, 
can  quiet  diplomacy  proceed  more  effectively 
than  can  be  achieved  through  public  debate? 
Now,  that  quiet  diplomacy  has  been  tested 
fully  in  the  past  several  weeks.  It  will  not 
be  abandoned.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is 
not  the  same  obstacle  to  a  full  discussion  in 
the  Security  Council  as  was  apparent,  say, 
4  or  5  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  story  from  Tokyo  in- 
dicates that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
[Eisaku  Sato']  was  advised  in  advance  of  the 
U.S.  decision.  To  what  extent  were  other 
nations,  other  allies,  and  the  Communist 
poivers  themselves  advised  in  advance? 


A.  During  the  past  week  or  10  days  we 
have  not  only  inquired  of  many  other  gov- 
ernments whether  they  had  received  any  in- 
formation pointing  toward  the  possibility  of 
a  peaceful  settlement,  but  we  also  advised 
them  that  in  the  absence  of  such  an  indica- 
tion time  was  running  out  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  necessary 
military  decisions. 

We  have  consulted  with  a  considerable 
number  of  governments.  I  would  prefer  not 
to  specify  the  particular  capitals.  But  I  think 
most  of  the  governments  of  the  world  were 
aware  that  this  period  could  not  be  pro- 
tracted in  the  absence  of  some  indication 
from  the  other  side  that  there  was  an  in- 
terest in  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  a  number 
of  Communist  governments  in  addition  to 
others — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  — that  were  speaking  up  in  favor  of  a 
longer  pause  or  more  time.  Can  you  be  more 
specific  about  the  Communist  governments? 

A.  Well,  since  diplomacy  is  not  resigning 
at  this  point,  I  would  prefer  not  to  specify 
particular  governments.  But  I  did  point  out 
that,  among  the  governments  who  told  us 
that  a  pause  might  substantially  improve  the 
possibilities  of  peace,  there  were  a  number 
of  Communist  governments.  Obviously  those 
were  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  could  not  say  the 
same  thing  about,  say,  Peiping  and  Hanoi. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  straight  on  just 
what  we  are  asking  the  United  Nations  to 
do,  are  we  now  formally  placing  the  full  Viet- 
Nam  problem  before  the  U.N.? 

A.  Secretary — Ambassador  Goldberg  will, 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  send  a  letter 
to  the  Security  Council  asking  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation in  full.  He  will  make  a — he  will  report 
to  the  Security  Council  on  the  situation,  and, 
as  the  President  indicated,  we  will  table  a 
resolution  pointing  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 
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A.  The  details  of  that  will  come  out  of  New 
York.  The  letter  to  the  Security  Council  will 
proceed  this  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  contemplate  any 
change  in  the  tactics  or  nature  of  the  bomb- 
ing? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate  about 
the  future  as  far  as  military  operations  are 
concerned.  I  think,  from  that  point  of  view, 
we  are  approximately  where  we  are — where 
we  were — in  December  before  the  suspension 
occurred.  The  President  this  morning  indi- 
cated that  this  is  a  matter  which  will  be 
handled  with  care  and  that  the  effort  will 
be  made  against  military  targets.  But  I 
would  not  want  to  elaborate  about  future 
policy  on  a  matter  involving  military  opera- 
tions. 

Informing  the  American  People 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  your 
statement  this  morning  answers  congres- 
sional charges  that  you're  keeping  the  facts 
from  the  American  people? 

A.  Will  you  specify?  I  mean,  give  me  a 
"for  instance." 

Q.  I  think  it  was  Senator  [Wayne]  Morse 
who  was  on  the  air  during  the  weekend  with 
the  specific  charge — on  "keeping  the  facts 
from  the  American  people"  is  a  direct  quote. 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  situation  in  which 
the  American  people  have  been  more  fully 
informed,  and  I  know  of  no  problem  in  my 
experience  in  Washington  since  1941  on 
which  there  has  been  more  detailed  discus- 
sion and  consideration  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  than  has  been  the 
case  in  this  matter  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

I  myself  went  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  I  think  12  times  during  the 
past  session,  and  in  almost  all  of  those  the 
question  of  South  Viet-Nam  was  discussed 
in  great  detail.  So  there  is  no  significant 
element  here  that  has  been  withheld. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  interest  of  a 
responsible  conduct  of  the  public  business 
and  in  the  interest  of  keeping  open  the  chan- 


nels of  communication  with  other  govern- 
ments and  with  the  other  side  has  been  not 
to  specify  the  details  of  time  and  place  about 
contacts  with  particular  capitals.  That  has 
not  been  done  on  our  own  initiative. 

Once  in  a  while  some  disclosure  will  occur, 
and  we  confirm  or  correct  that  disclosure. 
But  it's  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
diplomacy  that  we  have  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion to  establish  contacts  and  to  have  chan- 
nels open  without  having  those  channels 
destroyed  by  premature  or  unwise  disclosure. 
But  that  is  the  only  point  that  I  know  of  in 
which  we  have  not  given  all  of  the  detailed 
facts  to  the  general  public. 

Infiltration  During  Bombing  Suspension 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  in  your  pre- 
pared statement  that  during  the  bombing 
suspension  the  infiltration  and  supplies  from 
the  North  continued  at  a  high  level.  There 
has  been  some  background  information  pro- 
vided during  the  month  that  it  was  proceed- 
ing at  a  higher  level  than  it  had  when  the 
bombing  was  going  on.  Do  you  have  any- 
thing to  support  that? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  a  little  resume  on  that. 
If  you  will  just  give  me  a  moment  (looked 
through  papers)  — 

In  the  first  week  of  the  pause,  that  is,  in 
the  period  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's,  the  total  incidents  by  the  V.C.  [Viet 
Cong]  and  the  North  Vietnamese  elements 
in  the  South  reached  an  alltime  high,  and, 
since  that  time,  the  weekly  averages  have 
been  above  the  weekly  averages  for  the  final 
quarter  of  1965. 

In  other  words,  we  have  not  seen  a  reduc- 
tion of  activity  in  the  South  from  which  one 
could  draw  any  conclusion  that  the  other 
side  is  interested  in  peace  or  were  moving 
toward  peace  on  a  de  facto  basis,  even 
though  they  might  not  be  willing  to  discuss 
it.  So  that  there  has  been  maintained  a  very 
high  level  of  incident  rate,  particularly  in 
the  terrorist  attacks.  And  that  has  been 
true  throughout  this  period  of  the  pause. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  decision  to  resume 
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the  bombing,  was  greater  weight  given  on 
the  military  side  to  that  kind  of  buildup,  or 
on  the  diplomatic  side  to  the  failure  of  re- 
sponse from  them? 

A.  Well,  all  factors  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. We  do  have  a  national  responsibility, 
which  is  both  political  and  military,  to  insure 
that  our  forces  in  the  field  are  adequately 
supported  and  our  commitments  to  South 
Viet-Nam  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
are  met.  We  also  have  the  problem  of  the 
possibility  that  Hanoi  might  be  making  a 
major  miscalculation  about  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in 
this  situation. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  President  have  been  taken,  both  in 
terms  of  starting  the  pause  and  in  terminat- 
ing the  pause,  on  the  basis  of  full  considera- 
tion of  all  the  military  and  political  factors 
which  were  involved. 

Q.  Mr.  President  (sic),  back  to  Congress 
for  a  moment.  Were  any  of  the  leaders  of 
Congress  actually  advised  that  the  bombing 
would  be  resumed  yesterday? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  full  consultation  of 
the  leadership  just  a  very  few  days  ago, 
and  this  was  discussed  fully  with  them  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  a  possibility 
that  we  might  ask  the  Security  Council  to 
provide  United  Nations  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

A.  Well,  the  first  requirement  is  to  move 
this  matter  to  a  negotiation  or  to  the  con- 
ference table  and  to  peace. 

I  think  it  rather  unlikely  that  the  United 
Nations  would  provide  troops  or  forces  until 
there  has  been  some  sort  of  understanding 
about  peace  and  a  cease-fire.  In  other  words, 
I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  provide  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  in  the  present  struggle. 

Now,  there  could  come  a  time,  if  the  other 
side  is  willing,  when  the  United  Nations 
might  play  an  extremely  useful  role  in  ob- 


serving, safeguarding,  watching,  patroling, 
insuring  that  agreements  are,  in  fact,  car- 
ried out.  But  I  would  think  there  are  one  or 
two  steps  that  would  have  to  be  taken  before 
that  question  would  arise. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  all  these  other 
diplomatic  contacts,  has  there  been  any  ef- 
fort to  contact  the  Viet  Cong  themselves  as 
distinct  from  Hanoi? 

A.  Well,  the  Liberation  Front  knows  our 
views,  and  we  know  their  views.  I  have  said 
on  many  occasions  that  there  is  no  problem 
of  contact.  The  Viet  Cong  can  be  in  regular 
contact  with  Saigon.  There  are  others  who 
are  in  contact  with  the  Liberation  Front. 
There  is  no  failure  of  understanding  through 
lack  of  contact,  as  far  as  the  Front  is  con- 
cerned, or  the  respective  points  of  view. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  recall,  one  of  the 
reasons  the  United  States  has  been  reluctant 
to  take  it  to  the  Security  Council  was  the 
feeling  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  under 
compulsions  to  not  act  in  a  constructive  way. 
Has  there  been  any  sign  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  would  not  veto  any  resolu- 
tion that  would  be  put  to  them? 

A.  No;  we  have  no  indication  as  to  the 
Soviet  attitude  as  to  this  discussion  in  the 
Security  Council.  I  think  that  we  can  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  lively  debate  in  the 
Security  Council,  and  we  shall  see  what  is 
possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  resolu- 
tions. 

Contact  With  North  Vietnamese  Troops 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  interpret 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  large-scale 
direct  contact  with  North  Vietnamese  troops 
since,  oh,  the  latter  part  of  November? 

A.  Well,  there  are  some  ambiguities  about 
that.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  con- 
tact some  time  in  December,  and  there  are 
indications  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
very  active  contact  with  North  Vietnamese 
forces  there.  We  have  not  seen  anything  on 
the  ground  from  which  one  could  draw  politi- 
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cal  conclusions  indicating  that  Hanoi  was 
prepared  to  pull  away,  or  hold  its  hand,  or 
move  toward  peace  in  this  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  mentioned 
the  appeal  of  Pope  Paul,  who  suggested 
arbitration  by  neutral  nations.  Do  we  look 
on  this  as  one  avenue  the  Security  Council 
might  have  in  this? 

A.  That  is  a  possibility.  The  Security 
Council  will  undoubtedly  consider  that.  We 
will  ourselves  call  that  to  the  attention  of 


the  Security  Council.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
one  of  the  things  which  might  come  out  of 
Security  Council  consideration. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  His  Holiness  was 
talking  in  the  most  technical  sense  when  he 
used  the  term  "arbitration."  But  a  role  for 
neutral  countries  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  peace  would  be  entirely  agreeable  and 
welcome  by  the  United  States. 

Q.   Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 
A.  Thank  you. 


Ambassador    Goldberg    Submits    Viet-Nam    Question 
to   U.N.   Security   Council 


Following  are  two  letters  of  January  31 
from  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  to  Roger  Seydoux, 
President  of  the  Security  Council  during 
January,  together  with  texts  of  two  state- 
ments made  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  in  the 
Council  on  February  1. 


REQUEST   FOR   MEETING 

CS./U.N.   press  release  4798 

January  31, 1966 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to 
request  that  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  be  called  promptly  to  consider 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has,  time  and  time  again,  patiently  and 
tirelessly  sought  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  conflict  on  the  basis  of  unconditional  ne- 
gotiations and  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 
We  have  done  so  both  inside  and  outside  the 
United  Nations. 

In  President  Johnson's  letter  of  July  28, 
1965,    to    the    Secretary    General,1    in    my 


letter  of  July  30,  1965,  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council,2  and  in  my  letter  of 
January  4,  1966,  to  the  Secretary  General,3 
we  appealed  for  whatever  help  in  ending 
the  conflict  the  Security  Council  and  its 
members  or  any  other  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  might  be  able  to  give.  We  have 
also  been  in  constant  touch  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  in  order  to  keep  him  fully  in- 
formed and  to  seek  his  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. A  great  number  of  United  Nations 
members,  acting  jointly  or  separately,  have 
with  our  earnest  encouragement  sought  to 
find  a  means  of  moving  the  conflict  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

As  you  are  also  aware,  because  my  Gov- 
ernment was  advised  by  many  others  that  a 
pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
might  contribute  to  the  acceptance  by  its 
Government  of  our  offer  of  unconditional 
negotiations,  we  did  suspend  bombing  on 
December  24  and  continued  that  suspension 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1965,  p.  275. 

'For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  278. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1966,  p.  117. 
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for  some  thirty-seven  days.  At  the  same 
time,  President  Johnson  dispatched  several 
high-ranking  representatives  to  explain  to 
His  Holiness  The  Pope  and  to  the  Chiefs  of 
State  or  Heads  of  Government  of  a  number  of 
states  our  most  earnest  desire  to  end  the 
conflict  peacefully  and  promptly.  Our  views 
were  set  forth  in  fourteen  points  which  were 
communicated  to  a  very  large  number  of 
governments  and  later  published  and  which 
were  summarized  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
my  letter  of  January  4,  1966,  to  the  Secre- 
tary General. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  summary  to 
you  as  follows : 

That  the  United  States  is  prepared  for  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  without  any  prior  conditions 
whatsoever  or  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  and  1962,  that  a  reciprocal  reduction  of 
hostilities  could  be  envisaged  and  that  a  cease-fire 
might  be  the  first  order  of  business  in  any  discus- 
sions or  negotiations,  that  the  United  States  remains 
prepared  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  is  in  a  position  to 
determine  its  own  future  without  external  inter- 
ference, that  the  United  States  desires  no  continuing 
military  presence  or  bases  in  Vietnam,  that  the 
future  political  structure  in  South  Vietnam  should 
be  determined  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves  through  democratic  processes,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  reunification  of  the  two  Viet- 
nams  should  be  decided  by  the  free  decision  of  their 
two  peoples. 

Subsequently,  the  President  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  on  January  12  *  reiterated 
once  again  our  willingness  to  consider  at  a 
conference  or  in  other  negotiations  any  pro- 
posals which  might  be  put  forward  by  oth- 
ers. I  am  authorized  to  inform  the  Council 
that  these  United  States  views  were  trans- 
mitted both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  were 
received  by  that  Government. 

Unhappily,  there  has  been  no  affirmative 
response  whatsoever  from  Hanoi  to  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  conflict  to  the  negotiating 
table,  to  which  so  many  governments  lent 
their  sympathy  and  assistance.  Instead, 
there  have  been  from  Hanoi,  and  of  course 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 


from  Peking  as  well,  merely  the  familiar 
charges  that  our  peace  offensive,  despite 
the  prolonged  bombing  pause,  was  merely  a 
"fraud"  and  a  "swindle"  deserving  no  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  most  recent  response 
seemed  to  be  that  set  forth  in  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  letter  to  certain  Heads  of  State 
which  was  broadcast  from  Hanoi  on  January 
28.  In  this  letter  President  Ho  Chi  Minh 
made  quite  clear  his  unwillingness  at  this 
time  to  proceed  with  unconditional  negotia- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  he  insisted  on  a 
number  of  preconditions  which  would  in  ef- 
fect require  the  United  States  to  accept 
Hanoi's  solution  before  negotiations  had  even 
begun.  This  is  obviously  unacceptable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  Government 
has  concluded  that  it  should  now  bring  this 
problem  with  all  its  implications  for  peace 
formally  before  the  Security  Council.  We 
are  mindful  of  the  discussions  over  the  past 
months  among  the  members  of  the  Council 
as  to  whether  a  formal  meeting  could  use- 
fully be  held  in  the  context  of  other  efforts 
then  in  train.  We  are  also  aware  that  it  may 
not  be  easy  for  the  Council  itself,  in  view  of 
all  the  obstacles,  to  take  constructive  action 
on  this  question.  We  are  firmly  convinced, 
however,  that  in  light  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  and  the  failure  so  far  of 
all  efforts  outside  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
store peace,  the  Council  should  address  it- 
self urgently  and  positively  to  this  situation 
and  exert  its  most  vigorous  endeavors  and 
its  immense  prestige  to  finding  a  prompt 
solution  to  it. 

We  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  will  agree  that  our  common  dedica- 
tion to  peace  and  our  common  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  mankind  require  no  less. 
In  this  connection,  we  are  mindful  of  the  re- 
newed appeal  of  His  Holiness  The  Pope 
only  two  days  ago  in  which  he  suggested 
that  "an  arbitration  of  the  United  Nations 
confided  to  neutral  nations  might  tomorrow 
— we  would  like  to  hope  even  today — resolve 
this  terrible  question." 
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Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

SUBMISSION  OF  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

U.S./U.N.    press    release    4799 

Letter  of  Transmittal 

January  31,  1966 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  As  a  supplement  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  this  date,  requesting  that 
an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
be  called  promptly  to  consider  the  situation 
in  Viet  Nam,  I  submit  herewith  a  draft  reso- 
lution which  I  request  be  circulated  as  a 
Security  Council  document. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg 


Text  of  Resolution  ■"■ 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  continuation  of  hostilities 
in  Viet  Nam, 

Mindful  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  maintenance 
of   international    peace   and    security, 

Noting  that  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  and   1962  have  not  been   implemented, 

Desirous  of  contributing  to  a  peaceful  and  hon- 
orable settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam, 

Recognizing  the  right  of  all  peoples,  including 
those  in   Viet  Nam,  to   self-determination, 

1.  Calls  for  immediate  discussions  without  pre- 
conditions at  on 

date,  among  the  appropriate  interested  governments 
to  arrange  a  conference  looking  toward  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962  and 
the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia, 

2.  Recommends  that  the  first  order  of  business 
of  such  a  conference  be  arrangements  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  under  effective  supervision, 

3.  Offers  to  assist  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution  by  all  appropriate  means,  including 
the  provision  of  arbitrators  or  mediators, 

4.  Calls  on  all  concerned  to  cooperate  fully  in  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution, 


6  U.N.  doc.  S/7106. 


5.  Requests   the    Secretary   General    to    assist   as 
appropriate  in  the  implementation  of  this  resolution. 


FIRST  STATEMENT,  FEBRUARY  1 

U.S./U.N.   press  release   4800 

Mr.  President  [Akira  Matsui,  President 
of  the  Council  for  February] :  In  keeping 
with  the  wise  words  of  counsel  that  you  have 
just  uttered,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  your  views  in  expressing  appreciation 
for  the  outgoing  members  of  the  Council,  for 
their  great  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Council,  which  I,  in  particular  as  a  newcomer 
to  the  Council,  benefited  from  in  great  meas- 
ure. And  I  should,  likewise,  now  like  to  ex- 
tend my  cordial  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  newly  elected  and  aug- 
mented members  of  the  Council.  I  know  we 
will  all  benefit  from  their  contribution  to  the 
Council's  deliberations. 

And,  in  particular,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  you.  Your  great  experience 
here  as  permanent  representative  of  your 
country  and  your  great  experience  in  inter- 
national affairs  will,  I  am  sure,  facilitate  our 
work  and  lead  us  toward  the  cause  to  which 
we  are  all  devoted,  the  cause  of  peace  and 
security  which  the  charter  imposes  as  a 
primary  responsibility  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  now  because 
I  think  it  plain  that  I  have  a  duty  to  explain 
in  some  detail  to  the  members  of  this  Coun- 
cil the  reasons  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Security  Council  formally  be 
seized  with  the  problem  of  bringing  about 
negotiations  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Vietnamese  situation.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  at  this  point  where  the  agenda 
is  under  consideration  to  the  reasons  which 
impelled  us  to  take  this  step.  I  will,  of 
course,  with  the  leave  of  the  Council  speak 
at  a  greater  length  after  the  adoption  of  the 
agenda  if  this  is  the  will  of  the  Council  on 
the  background  and  the  genesis  of  the  war 
in  Viet-Nam  and  my  Government's  view  in 
respect  to  this  grave  and  tragic  problem. 
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Other  members  of  the  Council  will  undoubt- 
edly wish  to  do  likewise;  and  we  hope  mem- 
bers will  agree  that  the  Council's  debate 
would  greatly  benefit  by  having  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
and  North  Viet-Nam  present  their  views  to 
the  Council. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  task  confronting 
the  statesmen  of  the  world  and  the  Security 
Council  and  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
than  that  of  finding,  first,  a  way  to  termi- 
nate the  fighting  in  Viet-Nam  and,  second, 
a  settlement  which  will  bring  enduring 
peace  to  the  Vietnamese  people.  It  is  the 
undeniable  urgency  of  this  task,  the  failure 
of  every  other  effort  made  to  date  to  bring 
about  negotiations  over  Viet-Nam,  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Security  Council's  responsibility 
— under  the  charter — for  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  our  respect 
for  the  accumulated  experience  and  wisdom 
represented  on  this  Council  which  have  im- 
pelled my  Government  to  ask  for  this  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 

Our  resort  to  the  Security  Council,  despite 
what  anybody  may  say  or  speculate  about 
it,  is,  briefly  and  simply,  further  evidence  of 
our  resolve  to  settle  this  conflict  peacefully, 
a  resolve  which  stems  from  a  deep  and 
abiding  belief  that  a  negotiated  settlement, 
rather  than  a  military  solution,  is  manifestly 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  a  whole  and  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict, as  well  as  to  the  entire  international 
community.  Our  request  that  the  Council 
meet  and  consider  this  problem  signals  not 
the  end  but  a  new  dimension  to  the  peace 
offensive  we  have  been  engaged  in  and 
which  we  are  determined  to  continue.  As 
President  Johnson  put  it  yesterday,  our 
pressure  for  peace  will  be  "as  determined 
and  as  unremitting  as  the  pressure  of  our 
military  strength  on  the  field  of  battle." 

Our  role  in  Viet-Nam  is  now  and  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning  based  on  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  North  Viet-Nam  has  con- 
sciously and  flagrantly  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  accords — particularly 
article  19  of  the  agreement  on  the  cessation 


of  hostilities,  wherein  North  Viet-Nam  was 
enjoined  to  insure  that  its  territory  would 
not  be  "used  for  the  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties or  to  further  an  aggressive  policy." 

Despite  this  written  pledge,  North  Viet- 
Nam,  aided  by  Peiping,  has  led,  equipped, 
and  sustained  the  fighting  in  the  South — 
and  has  sent  tens  of  thousands  of  trained 
and  armed  men,  including  units  of  its  army, 
into  battle  in  Viet-Nam — for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  its  will  upon  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam  by  force. 

The  Search  for  Peace 

While  we  have  been  and  while  we  remain 
unflinching  in  our  determination  to  resist 
this  aggression,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
our  hope  for  the  need  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  this  is  our  mission  in  the  Council 
today. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  parallel  in  recent 
history  of  the  pressure  for  peace  which  my 
Government; — with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  many  welcome  hands — has  exerted 
over  the  past  year. 

Time  and  again  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  itself  sought  and  encouraged  others 
to  seek  the  formula  which  will  move  this 
tragic  armed  conflict  to  the  conference 
table.  We  have  made  repeated  appeals  for 
whatever  help  the  United  Nations — collec- 
tively or  individually,  through  any  of  its 
organs,  including  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary-General— might  be  able  to  provide  in 
bringing  about  unconditional  discussions  and 
negotiations  for  an  acceptable  formula  to 
restore  peace  in  Viet-Nam.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  un- 
remitting efforts  of  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary-General to  bring  about  the  peace  we 
all  hope  and  seek  to  achieve. 

We  supported  and  encouraged  the  United 
Kingdom  when  it  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  two  Governments,  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  conference  of  1954 
and  1962,  undertake  to  explore  the  possible 
basis  of  a  Vietnamese  settlement  with  all 
the  Geneva  conference  countries.    We  wel- 
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corned  the  mission  which  the  United  King- 
dom Government  entrusted  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  that  country,  its  former 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  Honorable  Patrick 
Gordon  Walker — that  of  visiting  interested 
countries  to  explore  the  possible  basis  for 
a  Vietnamese  settlement. 

On  April  7,  1965,  President  Johnson  made 
it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  United  States 
remained  ready  for  unconditional  discus- 
sions with  all  or  some  of  the  governments 
concerned  with  the  Vietnamese  conflict.6 
The  following  day,  we  responded  affirma- 
tively to  the  appeal  for  "negotiations  .  .  . 
without  .  .  .  preconditions"  made  earlier  by 
17  nonalined  nations.7 

When  the  Government  of  India  proposed 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet-Nam  and 
the  policing  of  the  border  between  North 
and  South  Viet-Nam  by  an  Afro-Asian  force, 
we  publicly  expressed  our  interest  in  this 
idea  and  privately  sought  to  pursue  the  pro- 
posal in  greater  detail,  manifesting  the  most 
affirmative  character  to  this  appeal. 

We  undertook  a  brief  pause  in  the  aerial 
attacks  directed  against  military  targets  in 
North  Viet-Nam  in  mid-May — and  made  the 
purpose  of  our  action  known  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

But  despite  this  and  every  effort  we  or 
others  made,  there  was  not  a  single  sign 
from  Hanoi — or  from  Peiping — that  they 
shared  our  desire  to  move  this  problem  to 
the  conference  table,  where  it  ought  to  be 
resolved.  Notwithstanding,  we  persevered  in 
our  quest  for  peace. 

The  Bombing  Pause 

Although  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table  was  questioned  by  very  few,  there 
were  many — friends  of  ours  and  friends  of 
Hanoi — who  urged  that  another,  longer  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
in  North  Viet-Nam  might  create  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  negotiations.  Our  respect 


"  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  611. 


for  this  opinion,  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
opinion  of  a  substantial  part  of  mankind, 
combined  with  our  own  desire  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  the  search  for  peace,  led 
our  Government  to  suspend  that  bombing 
again  on  December  24 — and  to  continue  that 
suspension  for  37  days,  over  5  weeks,  thus 
more  than  honoring  the  counsel  we  received. 

The  suspension,  I  must  emphasize,  was 
undertaken  against  a  background  of  Hanoi's 
unyielding  intransigence — both  in  words  and 
actions — to  every  peace  move  made  by  us 
or  others  for  more  than  a  year.  It  was  under- 
taken with  no  assurance  whatever  that  it 
would  move  us  closer  to  peace  or  to  nego- 
tiations. 

That  suspension  had  two  parallel  objec- 
tives :  to  ascertain  whether,  as  many  claimed 
but  none  could  prove,  bombings  were  in 
fact  the  decisive  and  final  barrier  to  dis- 
cussions or  negotiations;  and  also  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Hanoi  shared  our  desire  to  re- 
duce the  intensity  and  the  range  of  the 
armed  conflict  in  Viet-Nam  and  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

We  explained  these  objectives  by  means  of 
an  unprecedented  diplomatic  offensive 
through  consultations  with  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  who  has  properly,  as  a  great  spiritual 
leader,  manifested  great  concern  about  the 
peace  of  the  world,  a  concern  which  he 
eloquently  expressed  in  his  unprecedented 
and  welcome  appearance  here  at  our  last 
General  Assembly.  We  consulted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  who,  of  course,  shared  the  Pope's 
concern,  as  an  organ  of  this  body  devoted 
to  the  peace.  And  we  consulted  with  more 
than  115  governments — virtually  all  govern- 
ments in  the  world — by  sending  six  special 
Presidential  envoys  to  34  capitals  to  confer 
with  chiefs  of  state  or  heads  of  governments 
— and  through  personal  communications 
from  President  Johnson  to  the  chiefs  of 
government  of  many  more. 

Equally  important,  we  explained  our  ob- 
jectives directly  to  Hanoi.  Indeed,  before  the 
suspension  of  bombings  was  1  week  old,  in 
other  words  more  than   4  weeks   ago,  we 
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directly  informed  Hanoi  of  the  suspension 
and  advised  them  that  if  North  Viet-Nam 
would  reciprocate  by  making  a  serious  con- 
tribution toward  peace,  it  would  obviously 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  possibility 
of  further  extending  the  suspension. 

And  I  want  to  remind  this  distinguished 
body  that  the  suspension  of  the  bombing  has 
continued  for  more  than  30  days  after  we 
were  in  direct  touch  with  North  Viet-Nam 
and  after  our  message  relating  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  was  communicated 
and  received  by  North  Viet-Nam. 

No  Favorable  Response  From  Hanoi 

But  our  restraint  and  patience  regretfully 
went  unrewarded.  There  was  no  positive 
response  from  Hanoi.  There  was  only  a  con- 
tinuing barrage  of  insults,  name-calling  and 
vituperation.  I  should  like  to  state,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  security  is 
at  all  forwarded  by  insults,  name-calling, 
and  vituperation,  when  what  is  required  is  a 
solemn  attention  by  all  nations  and  all  mem- 
bers to  the  overriding  cause  and  necessity 
for  world  peace. 

Notwithstanding  these  insults,  the  name- 
calling  and  vituperation,  we  recognized,  of 
course,  that  if  the  name-calling  were  ac- 
companied by  North  Vietnamese  restraint 
on  the  ground  in  South  Viet-Nam,  our  effort 
would  have  achieved  its  objectives.  And  we 
would  have  considered  such  a  response  to 
be  a  positive  response  to  our  peace  initia- 
tive. But  such  was  not  the  case  in  the  37- 
day  pause,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  stated 
only  yesterday,  for  the  facts  are  that: 

Infiltrations  of  men  and  material  from  the  North 
into  South  Viet-Nam  continued  at  a  high  level. 
Acts  of  violence  in  South  Viet-Nam  itself  continued 
with  relatively  minor  fluctuations  at  virtually  the 
same  record  high  levels  set  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1965. 

Only  last  Saturday,  Hanoi  made  public  a 
letter  which  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  had 
sent  to  certain  heads  of  state  or  govern- 
ments. This  letter,  together  with  the  edi- 
torial in  the  official  organ  Nhan  Dan  2  days 


later,  made  it  clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  Hanoi  is  no  more  prepared  to  work  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  or  a  reciprocal  re- 
duction of  hostilities  at  the  present  time 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Ho  Chi  Minh  inter- 
preted our  search  for  negotiated  solution  as 
"an  excuse  for  war."  He  laid  down  three 
preconditions  and  demanded  acceptance  of 
them  by  the  United  States  before  he  would 
even  commence  negotiations.  These  precon- 
ditions were:  first,  that  the  United  States 
"must  accept  the  four-point  stand  of  the 
DRV  Government  and  prove  this  by  actual 
deeds";  second,  that  the  United  States 
"must  end  unconditionally  and  for  good  all 
bombing  raids  and  other  war  acts  against 
the  DRV";  and  third,  a  new  precondition — 
I  emphasize  a  new  precondition — more  ob- 
jectionable, not  more  responsive  than  before 
the  suspension,  that  the  United  States 
"must  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  as  the  sole — and  I  emphasize  sole — 
genuine  representative  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam." 

In  exchange  for  these  demands  upon  the 
United  States,  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  of- 
fered absolutely  nothing,  no  letup  in  the  war 
acts  on  his  side,  no  reduction  in  infiltration, 
which  had  been  continuous  through  the 
bombing  pause,  no  reduction  in  terror,  which 
had  continued  throughout  the  bombing 
pause,  as  it  has  been  going  on  long  before, 
no  reduction  in  the  supply  of  men  and  arms, 
which  continued  during  the  bombing  pause, 
no  willingness  to  negotiate  or  even  to  talk 
quietly  through  the  channels  of  diplomacy 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  negotiations. 
In  short,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  as  has  been  recog- 
nized by  all  organs  of  public  opinion  in  all 
capitals,  friendly  to  us  and  friendly  to  Hanoi 
— in  short,  Ho  Chi  Minh  flatly  rejected  both 
objectives  we  had  sought  to  achieve  by  the 
prolonged  suspension  of  our  bombings,  a 
move  toward  negotiations  and  a  peaceful 
settlement  and  the  reciprocal  reduction  of 
hostilities. 

In  so  doing,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  other  leaders 
of  North  Viet-Nam  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  decision  that  the  bombing  suspension 
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could  not  be  continued  beyond  37  days.  The 
United  States  is  not  responsible  for  resum- 
ing the  bombing.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  responsible 
for  resuming  the  bombing  by  rejecting  a 
plain  offer  from  the  United  States  to  sustain 
it,  to  continue  the  suspension  if  there  were 
a  reciprocal  response  from  North  Viet-Nam. 
We  had  sincerely  hoped  for  a  different  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  governments  who  worked  to 
encourage  a  different  response.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  plain  response  which  Hanoi  has  given  in 
words  and  in  deeds. 

The  Obligation  of  the  Council 

We  are  here  today  because  our  resolve 
for  peace — to  end  the  senseless  death  and 
destruction  in  Viet-Nam — is  so  strong  that 
we  cannot  and  we  will  not  accept  that  answer 
as  final  and  immutable.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  the  forum — we  hope  that  this  is  the 
forum,  and  we  hope  this  formula  can  emerge 
here — which  will  permit  the  beginning  of 
negotiations.  Our  views  on  the  elements  of 
such  a  formula  were  summarized  in  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary-General  of  January  4 
of  this  year — a  summary  I  wish  to  repeat 
here  and  now  with  the  full  approval  of  my 
Government  and  with  the  explicit  authoriza- 
tion of  President  Johnson,  so  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  validity : 

That  the  United  States  is  prepared  for  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  without  any  prior  conditions 
whatsoever  or  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  and  1962,  that  a  reciprocal  reduction  of 
hostilities  could  be  envisaged  and  that  a  cease-fire 
might  be  the  first  order  of  business  in  any  dis- 
cussions or  negotiations,  that  the  United  States 
remains  prepared  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  is  in  a  position 
to  determine  its  own  future  without  external  in- 
terference, that  the  United  States  desires  no  con- 
tinuing military  presence  or  bases  in  Vietnam, 
that  the  future  political  structure  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  determined  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  themselves  through  democratic  processes,  and 
that  the  question  of  the  reunification  of  the  two 
Vietnams  should  be  decided  by  the  free  decision 
of  their  two  peoples. 


And  in  these  last  two  expressions,  our 
Government  merely  reiterates  what  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  plainly  pro- 
vides, that  the  destiny  of  people  should  be 
decided  by  principles  of  self-determination, 
not  by  force,  not  by  violence,  not  by  hav- 
ing the  will  of  others  imposed  upon  those 
who  should  be  free  to  express  their  own  will 
through  democratic  processes.  And  we  have 
indicated  many  times  that  we  would  welcome 
the  participation  of  the  United  Nations  in 
making  sure  that  freedom  of  choice  is  really, 
really  and  truly,  exercised  in  making  deci- 
sions of  this  magnitude. 

We  will  pursue  through  every  possible 
channel — and  we  can  think  of  no  better 
channel  at  the  present  moment  than  the  Se- 
curity Council — the  opportunity  to  present 
these  views — and  receive  the  views  of  others 
and  talk  them  into  consideration — at  a  con- 
ference table.  As  President  Johnson  said  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  January 
12: 

We  will  meet  at  any  conference  table,  we  will 
discuss  any  proposals — 4  points  or  14  or  40 — and 
we  will  consider  the  views  of  any  group. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for 
our  decision  to  bring  the  Viet-Nam  situation 
before  the  Council  are  simple  and  manifest 
and  should  be  plain  to  all.  The  war  in  Viet- 
Nam  continues  unabated.  We  regret  this. 
Numerous  and  intense  peace  efforts  outside 
normal  United  Nations  channels  have  proved 
unavailing;  the  Security  Council,  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  the  United  Nations  for  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security,  has 
not  yet  had  the  formal  opportunity  to  see  if 
it  can  use  its  accumulated  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, and  influence  to  find  a  new  formula 
which  will  succeed  where  others  have 
failed — a  new  element  or  catalyst  which 
will  answer  the  question  raised  by  Pope 
Paul  last  Saturday,  namely:  "Who  knows  if 
finally  an  arbitration  of  the  United  Nations 
.  .  .  might  tomorrow — we  would  like  to  hope 
even  today — resolve  this  terrible  question?" 
And  we  support  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
Pope  last  Saturday. 
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Mr.  President,  we  did  not  come  here  be- 
fore because  we  were  told  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  peace  initiatives  which  were  under- 
way and  would  not  contribute  to  a  peaceful 
solution.  And  we  honored  that  advice,  as 
we  should,  because  we  believe  in  consulting 
with  our  colleagues,  and  we  respected  that 
advice  while  the  peace  initiative  that  we 
had  taken  was  underway.  But  President 
Ho  Chi  Minh  a  few  days  ago  closed  the  door 
to  that  particular  act.  And  we  have  come 
here  today  to  explore  a  new  avenue,  seek- 
ing the  counsel,  the  advice,  the  considered 
judgment  of  this  great  body,  which  was  set 
up  20  years  ago  in  San  Francisco  as  part  of 
the  charter  to  help  the  world  find  the  way 
to  peace,  the  objective  we  all  share. 

I  recognize,  as  I  said  in  the  letter  delivered 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  only  yesterday : 

We  are  .  .  .  aware  that  it  may  not  be  easy  for 
the  Council  itself,  in  view  of  all  the  obstacles,  to 
take  constructive  action  on  this  question.  We  are 
firmly  convinced,  however,  that  in  light  of  its 
obligations  under  the  Charter  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  the  failure  so  far 
of  all  efforts  outside  the  United  Nations  to  restore 
peace,  the  Couneil  should  address  itself  urgently 
and  positively  to  this  situation  and  exert  its  most 
vigorous  endeavors  and  its  immense  prestige  to 
finding  a  prompt  solution  to  it. 

We  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
will  agree  that  our  common  dedication  to  peace 
and  our  common  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
mankind   require  no  less. 


SECOND  STATEMENT,  FEBRUARY  1 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  4801 

At  this  morning's  meeting  I  attempted  to 
explain  in  some  detail  the  reasons  which 
have  impelled  my  Government  to  bring  the 
question  of  Viet-Nam  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. I  shall  not  repeat  that  explanation,  but 
I  shall  endeavor  to  deal  briefly  with  doubts 
which  have  been  raised  by  other  members 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  Security  Council  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  at  this  time. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the  dis- 
cussion   which   has   taken    place   both    this 


morning  and  this  afternoon.  I  agree  with 
the  wise  observation  made  by  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  representative  of 
New  Zealand,  that  the  discussions  today, 
which  of  necessity  have  extended  somewhat 
beyond  the  agenda  item,  have  already  dem- 
onstrated their  value.  Our  discussion  in  the 
Security  Council,  although  vigorous,  as  to  be 
anticipated,  and  although  reflective  of  vary- 
ing points  of  view  about  the  main  problem 
at  hand  as  well  as  procedure,  has  been  tem- 
perate— to  the  surprise  probably  of  some — 
reasonable,  and  informative. 

I  particularly  am  appreciative  of  the  in- 
terventions of  the  new  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  They  have  been  of  high  qual- 
ity. And  I  have  listened  to  them  and  to  the 
older  members  very  carefully.  I  have  tried 
to  do  so  in  the  spirit  so  well  expressed  by 
our  esteemed  colleague  and  my  friend,  Chief 
[S.  0.]  Adebo,  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  Nigeria.  I  know  he  will  not 
mind  if  I  say  there  is  the  necessity  to  con- 
sider, to  lay  all  arguments  as  one  common  to 
all  members  of  the  Council,  whether  alined 
or  nonalined.  As  I  said  this  morning,  the 
Security  Council  has  a  corporate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

Now  I  shall  turn  to  some  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  members  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  what  was  first 
pointed  out  by  my  friend,  our  earlier  presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  representative  of 
France,  Ambassador  Seydoux.  His  wisdom 
I  have  learned  to  appreciate  very  much 
and  his  friendship  I  deeply  value.  The 
question  he  raised — a  very  important  one — 
has  been  raised  by  others — the  distinguished 
representative  of  Mali,  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  Uganda — and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  Bulgaria,  and  I  think  was  men- 
tioned also  by  our  esteemed  colleague,  Am- 
bassador [Nikolai  T.]  Fedorenko  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  And  their  point  is  this:  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  them  that  the  Geneva 
conference,  in  which  all  parties  to  the  con- 
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flict  are  represented,  has  been  the  interna- 
tional body  which  has  in  the  past  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  Viet-Nam  and  still  remains 
the  appropriate  body  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  has  no  quarrel  with  this 
contention.  The  first  of  the  14  points  which 
represent  a  summary  of  our  policy  on  Viet- 
Nam  states  that,  and  I  quote,  "The  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  and  1962  are  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia." 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  would 
welcome  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
conference  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of 
the  cochairmen  of  this  conference,  has  spe- 
cifically addressed  a  request  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  other  cochair- 
man,  that  they  issue  a  joint  call  for  the  re- 
convening of  the  conference.  But  how  was 
this  proposal  received?  The  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  join  in  any  steps  to  reconvene  the 
conference.  Let  the  cochairmen  issue  the 
call  today  and  we  will  be  in  Geneva  tomor- 
row at  a  conference,  and  then,  indeed,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  deal  with  this  matter. 

It  has  been  correctly  pointed  out  that  the 
purpose  of  our  resolution  is  to  assist  in 
what  thus  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
realize — the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. And  that  has  not  been  possible  to 
realize  because  of  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.   Quite  the  contrary. 

Under  those  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
choice  before  us,  members  of  the  Council,  is 
not  whether  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  the 
Security  Council  or  to  deal  with  it  in  Geneva 
but  whether  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  The  door 
to  Geneva  is,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
closed.  And  the  question  we  have  to  decide 
is  a  plain  and  simple  one:  Do  we  wish  also 
to  close  the  door  to  the  United  Nations? 
What  will  the  people  of  the  world  say  if  we 
do? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  distinguished 
members  here  that  several  of  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  in  Viet-Nam  are  not  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and,  therefore,  are  not 
in  a  position  to  present  their  case  here.  But 


others  have  pointed  out — and  I  need  only  in- 
vite the  Council's  attention  to  article  32  of 
the  charter,  which  says  in  part  that, 

.  .  .  any  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations,  if  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Security  Council,  shall  be  invited 
to  participate,  without  vote,  in  the  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  dispute. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  there 
is  a  charter  obligation  which  reaches  be- 
yond the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  2,  paragraph  6,  says, 

The  Organization  shall  ensure  that  states  which 
are  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in 
accordance  with  these  Principles  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

This  organization,  of  course,  has  had  ex- 
perience with  this  matter  before.  This  is  not 
a  new  subject  for  our  consideration.  We 
have  considered  matters  in  the  past  and  will 
presumably  do  so  in  the  future  when  mem- 
bers or  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations 
have  refused  to  participate.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  participate  in  proceedings  of  this 
Council  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
apartheid.  The  Council  has,  rightly  we  be- 
lieve, never  permitted  itself  by  this  refusal 
to  be  prevented  from  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  it  believed  clearly  fell  within  the  scope 
of  its  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  said:  Why  hasn't  the  United 
States  brought  the  Vietnamese  problem  to 
the  Council  before?  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  Council  that  in  1964  we 
brought  an  aspect  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem to  the  Security  Council — the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident.8  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  that  that  was  not  fully  ex- 
plored. But  I  should  also  like  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  Council  that  in  Security 
Council  documents  we  have  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  Nations  and  all  of  its 
organs  for  assistance  in  the  settlement  of 
this  dispute. 

One  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  has 
suggested  that  the  Council  should  not  at- 


8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1964,  p.  272. 
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tempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  unless  it  is 
assured  that  it  can  do  so  successfully.  To 
do  so  unsuccessfully,  he  claims,  would  be  a 
blow  to  its  prestige. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Council  has  not 
been  inhibited  in  the  past  from  dealing  with 
threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world  because  it 
could  not  be  assured  of  doing  so  successfully. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  have  any 
such  assurance  in  advance.  If  we  had  had  it 
in  advance,  probably  the  matter  would  not 
have  to  come  to  the  Council. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber only  a  few  months  ago  a  full-scale  war 
brought  on  between  two  great  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  India  and  Pakistan. 
Neither  saw  fit  to  bring  this  conflict  before 
the  Security  Council.  Nevertheless,  the  Coun- 
cil most  rightly  decided  that  it  must  seek  to 
bring  an  early  end  to  this  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  despite  how  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  might  feel.  While  success  was  far 
from  assured  when  we  began  our  delibera- 
tions, the  Council  did  deal  most  vigorously 
and  most  unitedly  with  this  war,  and  within 
a  matter  of  weeks  it  did  overcome  very  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
which  still  obtains. 

In  other  cases  candor  compels  a  statement 
that  the  Council  has  not  been  successful,  and 
intractable  problems  still  remain  on  its 
agenda,  which  is  apparent  from  the  monthly 
distribution  of  problems  of  which  the  Se- 
curity Council  remains  seized.  Were  the 
Council,  however,  to  refuse  to  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  laid  on  it  by  the 
charter,  what  credit  and  what  prestige 
could  it  hope  to  have  in  the  world? 

And  I  must  say  that  I  completely  fail  to 
understand  how  those  states  which  re- 
peatedly insist  that  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Security  Council  alone  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  can  now  deny  its 
competence. 

Permit  me  to  say  most  solemnly  to  my  fel- 
low members  of  the  Council  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  its  history  that  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  not  the  United  States  position.  We 
have   brought   the   matter   to   the   Council. 


What  is  at  stake  here  is  how  will  the  world 
judge  the  Council  if  it  refuses  even  to  discuss 
and  consider  that  problem  which  public 
opinion  almost  everywhere  considers  to  be 
the  most  serious  threat  to  the  peace  now 
confronting  mankind?  What  reliance  and  con- 
fidence will  the  people  of  the  world  hence- 
forth place  on  the  Security  Council  and  the 
United  Nations  itself  if  we  will  adjourn 
without  having  made  the  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  matter? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  once  again  of  what  I  said  a  few 
minutes  earlier.  What  the  United  States 
seeks  from  this  Council — and  that  is  appar- 
ent from  the  draft  resolution  which  we  have 
placed  before  the  Council — is  not  that  we 
expect  the  Council  itself  to  solve  the  whole 
problem  of  Viet-Nam,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  other  parties  to  the  conflict.  What 
we  ask  is  only  that  the  Council  lend  its  tre- 
mendous weight  and  prestige  by  calling  for 
immediate  discussion,  without  preconditions, 
among  the  appropriately  interested  govern- 
ments to  arrange  for  a  conference  looking 
toward  the  application  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962. 

What  we  are  asking  the  Council  to  do  is 
no  different  from  what  the  nonalined  coun- 
tries did  in  their  appeal  on  this  subject. 
What  we  ask  is  only  that  this  Council  offer 
its  assistance  in  bringing  about  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia,  perhaps  with  the  provision 
of  arbitrators  or  mediators,  as  His  Holiness 
the  Pope  has  suggested,  or  perhaps  through 
some  other  appropriate  means.  This  much 
certainly  we  can  do.  And  let  us  not  under- 
estimate the  effect  of  our  doing  this  much. 

The  fact  that  we  are  attempting  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  taking  action  along  these  lines 
would  not  in  any  way  inhibit  or  prevent  any 
government  or  governments  from  seeking  tc 
promote  negotiation  or  conciliation  through 
other  channels. 

A  recent  example  of  how  that  could  be  don( 
has  been  provided  by  the  welcome  interven- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Tashkent  which 
supplemented  the  efforts  of  this  Council  ir 
helping  to  bring  about  better  understanding 
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between  India  and  Pakistan,  an  action  which 
I  am  sure  every  member  of  this  Council  would 
commend. 

We  would  welcome  all  and  any  efforts  to 
the  end  of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Viet- 
Nam,  as  we  have  been  attempting  to  do.  In 
the  absence  of  such  efforts  at  this  time 
showing  any  prospect  of  success  and  con- 
fronted by  the  refusal  of  the  government  of 
North  Viet-Nam  to  take  part  in  uncondi- 
tional negotiations  under  the  auspices  which 


we  have  tried,  we  continue  to  believe  that 
the  body  primarily  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  world  has  every 
right — and,  more  important,  every  duty — to 
explore  earnestly  and  without  fear  of  failure 
what  it  can  do  in  this  critical  turning  point 
in  world  affairs.9 


*  On  Feb.  2  the  Security  Council  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
2  (Bulgaria,  U.S.S.R.),  with  4  abstentions  (France, 
Mali,  Nigeria,  Uganda) ,  agreed  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  Viet-Nam  on  its  agenda. 


The  Issue  En  Viet-Nam 


by  Under  Secretary  Ball 


Sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come  when 
each  of  you  will  experience  my  sense  of 
shock  when  your  generous  invitation  led  me 
to  count  up  the  years  since  I  first  became  an 
alumnus  of  Northwestern  University.  I  took 
my  degree  from  the  undergraduate  school  in 
1930.  More  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  that  time. 

That  period  of  more  than  one-third  of  a 
century  has  been  a  fortunate  time  in  which 
to  live,  an  exciting  time  of  change  and 
ferment — particularly  for  an  American.  For 
during  that  third  of  a  century  our  country 
ceased  to  be  a  voice  offstage  and  moved  to 
the  center  of  world  affairs. 

When  I  received  my  first  degree  from 
Northwestern  University,  many  Americans 
pretended  that  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not 
exist.  We  were  still  bemused  by  isolationism 
as  we  had  been  ever  since  we  rejected  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  early  twenties.  We 
were  self-centered  and  self-deluding — so 
much  so  that  when  we  faced  the  spectacle  of 


1  Address  made  before  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Association  at  Evanston,  111.,  on  Jan. 
30  (press  release  21  dated  Jan.  29). 


the  Western  World  in  flames  from  Hitler's 
lunatic  ambitions,  many  Americans  quite 
solemnly  contended  that  this  was  none  of  our 
affair. 

But  history  has  forced  us  to  grow  up.  We 
have  faced  the  harsh  realities  of  danger 
and  responsibility — and  acquitted  ourselves 
with  honor  and  courage,  as  befits  a  great 
power. 

For  we  are  indubitably  a  great  power  to- 
day— a  very  different  country  from  what  we 
were  in  1930 — a  wiser,  more  mature,  and 
more  responsible  country.  Our  economy  is 
four  times  as  large — our  role  in  world  affairs 
many  times  as  great. 

Most  of  the  Western  European  nations — 
which  in  the  thirties  controlled  vast  areas  of 
the  globe — are  today  largely  preoccupied 
with  their  own  affairs.  Today  we  garrison 
the  distant  outposts  of  the  world — not  in 
support  of  colonial  interests  but  in  fulfill- 
ment of  world  responsibilities.  Six  hundred 
thousand  of  our  countrymen  are  in  uniform 
overseas.  We  are  providing  some  form  of 
economic  assistance  to  more  than  95  coun- 
tries. And  an  America  once  determined  to 
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keep  out  of  entangling  alliances  now  has  more 
than  40  allies  on  5  continents. 

Today  also  we  are  fighting  a  shooting  war 
in  a  country  that  until  recently  for  most 
Americans  was  only  an  exotic  place-name  on 
the  map  of  a  distant  continent. 

Our  engagement  in  Viet-Nam  is  but  one 
aspect  of  the  world  role  we  are  playing.  But 
because  we  are  spending  both  lives  and  re- 
sources in  that  faraway  land  and  because 
the  issue  being  decided  profoundly  affects 
our  fortunes  and  our  future,  I  should  like  to 
talk  with  you  today  about  how  we  got  there 
and  why  we  must  stay. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  with  regard  to 
Viet-Nam  is  to  recognize  that  what  Amer- 
icans are  fighting  in  the  jungles  and  rice 
paddies  of  that  unhappy  land  is  not  a  local 
conflict — an  isolated  war  that  has  meaning 
merely  for  one  part  of  the  world.  We  can 
properly  understand  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
Nam  only  if  we  recognize  it  for  what  it  is — 
part  of  a  vast  and  continuing  struggle  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more  than 
two  decades. 

Like  most  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  the  world  in  recent  years,  the  con- 
flict in  Viet-Nam  is  a  product  of  the  great 
shifts  and  changes  triggered  by  the  Second 
World  War.  Out  of  the  war,  two  continent- 
wide  powers  emerged — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  colonial  systems 
through  which  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  had  governed  more  than  a  third  of 
the  people  of  the  world  were,  one  by  one, 
dismantled.  The  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin 
embarked  on  a  reckless  course  of  seeking  to 
extend  Communist  power.  An  Iron  Curtain 
was  erected  to  enclose  large  areas  of  the 
globe.  At  the  same  time,  man  was  learning 
to  harness  the  power  of  the  exploding  sun 
and  technology  made  mockery  of  time  and 
distance. 

The  result  of  these  vast  changes,  com- 
pressed within  the  breathless  span  of  two 
decades,  was  to  bring  about  a  drastic  re- 
arrangement of  the  power  structure  of  the 
world. 

This  rearrangement  of  power  has  resulted 
in  a  very  uneasy  equilibrium  of  forces.  For 


even  while  the  new  national  boundaries  were 
still  being  marked  on  the  map,  the  Soviet 
Union  under  Stalin  exploited  the  confusion 
to  push  out  the  perimeter  of  its  power  and 
influence  in  an  effort  to  extend  the  outer 
limits  of  Communist  domination  by  force  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

Halting  the  Communist  Drive 

This  process  threatened  the  freedom  of 
the  world.  It  had  to  be  checked  and  checked 
quickly.  By  launching  the  Marshall  Plan  to 
restore  economic  vitality  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  by  forming  NATO — a 
powerful  Western  alliance  reinforced  by 
United  States  resources  and  military  power 
— America  and  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
built  a  dam  to  hold  back  the  further  en- 
croachment of  Communist  ambitions. 

This  decisive  action  succeeded  brilliantly. 
NATO,  created  in  1949,  stopped  the  spread 
of  communism  over  Western  Europe  and  the 
northern  Mediterranean. 

But  the  world  was  given  no  time  to  relax. 
The  victory  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
that  same  year  posed  a  new  threat  of  Com- 
munist expansion  against  an  Asia  in  fer- 
ment. Just  as  the  Western  World  had  mobi- 
lized its  resistance  against  Communist  force 
in  Europe,  we  had  to  create  an  effective 
counterforce  in  the  Far  East  if  Communist 
domination  were  not  to  spread  like  a  lava 
flow  over  the  whole  area. 

The  first  test  came  quickly  in  Korea.  There 
the  United  Nations  forces — predominantly 
American — stopped  the  drive  of  Communist 
North  Korea,  supported  by  materiel  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  stopped  a  vast  Chinese 
army  that  followed.  It  brought  to  a  halt  the 
Communist  drive  to  push  out  the  line  that 
had  been  drawn  and  to  establish  Communist 
control  over  the  whole  Korean  Peninsula. 

The  Korean  war  was  fought  from  a  central 
conviction — that  the  best  hope  for  freedom 
and  security  in  the  world  depended  on 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  postwar 
arrangements.  Stability  could  be  achieved 
only  by  making  sure  that  the  Communist 
world  did  not  expand  by  destroying  those 
arrangements  by  force  and  threat — and  thus 
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upsetting  the  precarious  power  balance  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  to  our  firm 
stand  in  Korea.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
led  America,  in  the  years  immediately  after 
Korea,  to  build  a  barrier  around  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  Communist  world  by  en- 
couraging the  creation  of  a  series  of  alli- 
ances and  commitments  from  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  NATO  area  to  the  Pacific. 

The  SEATO  treaty  that  was  signed  in 
1954  was  part  of  that  barrier,  that  structure 
of  alliances.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  82-1. 

Under  that  treaty  and  its  protocol,  the 
United  States  and  other  treaty  partners  gave 
their  joint  and  several  pledges  to  guarantee 
existing  boundaries,  including  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
Nam  established  when  the  French  re- 
linquished their  control  over  Indochina.  Since 
then  three  Presidents  have  reinforced  that 
guarantee  by  further  commitments  given 
directly  to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  And 
on  August  10,  1964,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
88-2  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  416-0 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  declaring  their 
support  for  these  commitments.2 

Today  we  are  living  up  to  those  commit- 
ments by  helping  South  Viet-Nam  defend  it- 
self from  the  onslaught  of  Communist  force, 
just  as  we  helped  Iran  in  1946,  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1947,  Formosa  and  Korea  in 
1950,  and  Berlin  since  1948. 

The  bloody  encounters  in  the  highlands 
around  Pleiku  and  the  rice  paddies  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  thus  in  a  real  sense 
battles  and  skirmishes  in  a  continuing  war  to 
prevent  one  Communist  power  after  another 
from  violating  internationally  recognized 
boundary  lines  fixing  the  outer  limits  of 
Communist  dominion. 

When  we  think  of  Viet-Nam,  we  think  of 
Korea.  In  Viet-Nam,  as  in  Korea,  the  Com- 
munists in  one  part  of  a  divided  country 
lying  on  the  periphery  of  China  have  sought 
by  force  to  gain  dominion  over  the  whole. 
But    in   terms    of   tactics   on   the   ground, 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1964,  p.  268. 


Greece  is  a  closer  analogy.  For  there,  20 
years  ago,  as  in  South  Viet-Nam  today,  the 
Communists  sought  to  achieve  their  purpose 
by  what  is  known  in  their  lexicon  as  a  "war 
of  national  liberation." 

They  chose  this  method  of  aggression 
both  in  Greece  and  Viet-Nam  because  tactics 
of  terror  and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  sub- 
version, give  a  great  advantage  to  a  dis- 
ciplined and  ruthless  minority — particularly 
where,  as  in  those  two  countries,  the  physical 
terrain  makes  concealment  easy  and  impedes 
the  use  of  heavy  weapons. 

But  the  Communists  also  have  a  more 
subtle  reason  for  favoring  this  type  of  ag- 
gression. It  creates  in  any  situation  an  ele- 
ment of  confusion,  a  sense  of  ambiguity  that 
can,  they  hope,  so  disturb  and  divide  free 
men  as  to  prevent  them  from  making  com- 
mon cause  against  it. 

This  ambiguity  is  the  central  point  of 
debate  in  the  discussions  that  have  sur- 
rounded the  South  Viet-Nam  problem.  Is  the 
war  in  South  Viet-Nam  an  external  aggres- 
sion from  the  North,  or  is  it  an  indigenous 
revolt? 

This  is  a  question  that  Americans  quite 
properly  ask,  and  one  to  which  they  deserve 
a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  a  question  which 
we  who  have  official  responsibilities  have 
necessarily  probed  in  great  depth.  For  if  the 
Viet-Nam  war  were  merely  what  the  Com- 
munists say  it  is — an  indigenous  rebellion — 
then  the  United  States  would  have  no  busi- 
ness taking  sides  in  the  conflict  and  helping 
one  side  to  defeat  the  other  by  force  of  arms. 

Evidence  on  Character  of  War 

The  evidence  on  the  character  of  the  Viet- 
Nam  war  is  voluminous.  Its  meaning  seems 
clear  enough :  The  North  Vietnamese  regime 
in  Hanoi  systematically  created  the  Viet 
Cong  forces;  it  provides  their  equipment; 
it  mounted  the  guerrilla  war — and  it  controls 
that  war  from  Hanoi  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  evidence  shows  clearly  enough  that, 
at  the  time  of  French  withdrawal,  when 
Viet-Nam  was  divided  in  the  settlement  of 
1954,  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi  never 
intended  that  South  Viet-Nam  should   de- 
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velop  in  freedom.  Many  Communists  fight- 
ing with  the  Viet  Minh  army  were  directed 
to  stay  in  the  South,  to  cache  away  their 
arms,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  un- 
dermine the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
Others — 80,000  in  all — were  ordered  to  the 
North  for  training  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
army. 

The  evidence  is  clear  enough  also  that  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  North  resorted  to 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Viet-Nam  only 
when  the  success  of  the  South  Viet-Nam 
Government  persuaded  them  that  they  could 
not  achieve  their  designs  by  subversion 
alone. 

In  September  1960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party — 
the  Communist  Party  in  North  Viet-Nam 
— held  its  Third  Party  Congress  in  Hanoi. 
That  Congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
front  organization  to  undertake  the  sub- 
version of  South  Viet-Nam.  Within  2  or  3 
months  thereafter,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  established  to  provide  a  political 
facade  for  the  conduct  of  an  active  guerrilla 
war.  Beginning  early  that  year  the  Hanoi 
regime  began  to  infiltrate  across  the  demar- 
cation line  the  disciplined  Communists  whom 
the  party  had  ordered  north  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement.  In  the  intervening  period 
since  1954  those  men  had  been  trained  in 
the  arts  of  proselytizing,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
version. Now  they  were  ordered  to  conscript 
young  men  from  the  villages  by  force  or 
persuasion  and  to  form  cadres  around  which 
guerrilla  units  could  be  built. 

Beginning  over  a  year  ago,  the  Commu- 
nists apparently  exhausted  their  reservoir  of 
Southerners  who  had  gone  north.  Since  then 
the  greater  number  of  men  infiltrated  into 
the  South  have  been  native-born  North 
Vietnamese.  Most  recently,  Hanoi  has  begun 
to  infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  in  increasingly  larger  numbers. 
Today  there  is  evidence  that  nine  regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are 
fighting  in  organized  units  in  the  South. 

I  mention  these  facts,  which  are  familiar 
enough  to  most  of  you,  because  they  are 
fundamental  to  our  policy  with  regard  to 
Viet-Nam.  These  facts,  it  seems  to  us,  make 


it  clear  beyond  question  that  the  war  in 
South  Viet-Nam  has  few  of  the  attributes  of 
an  indigenous  revolt.  It  is  a  cynical  and  sys- 
tematic aggression  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  against  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam.  It  is  one  further  chapter  in  the  long 
and  brutal  chronicle  of  Communist  efforts 
to  extend  the  periphery  of  Communist  power 
by  force  and  terror. 

The  National  Liberation  Front 

This  point  is  at  the  heart  of  our  determi- 
nation to  stay  the  course  in  the  bloody  con- 
test now  under  way  in  South  Viet-Nam.  It 
also  necessarily  shapes  our  position  with 
regard  to  negotiations. 

The  President,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  all 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
stated  again  and  again  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  join  in  unconditional 
discussions  of  the  Vietnamese  problem  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  political 
solution.  But  so  far  the  regime  in  Hanoi  has 
refused  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  quite  unacceptable  con- 
ditions. One  among  several  such  conditions — 
but  one  that  has  been  widely  debated  in  the 
United  States — is  that  we  must  recognize  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  the  representa- 
tive^— indeed,  as  the  sole  representative — of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Yet  to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  such  a  capacity  would  do  violence 
to  the  truth  and  betray  the  very  people 
whose  liberty  we  are  fighting  to  secure.  The 
National  Liberation  Front  is  not  a  political 
entity  expressing  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam — or  any  substantial  element 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  population.  It  is 
a  facade  fabricated  by  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  elaborate  the  myth  of 
an  indigenous  revolt. 

History  is  not  obscure  on  this  matter.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  the  creation  of  the  Front 
was  announced  by  the  North  Viet-Nam  Com- 
munist Party — the  Lao  Dong  Party — in 
1960,  soon  after  the  North  Viet-Nam  mili- 
tary leader,  General  [Vo  Nguyen]  Giap, 
announced  that:  "The  North  is  the  revolu- 
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tionary  base  for  the  whole  country."  But  the 
Hanoi  regime,  while  applauding  its  creation, 
has  taken  little  pains  to  give  the  Front  even 
the  appearance  of  authenticity. 

The  individuals  proclaimed  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Front  are  not  personalities  widely 
known  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people — or, 
indeed,  to  many  members  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
They  are  not  revolutionary  heroes  or  na- 
tional figures.  They  have  little  meaning  to 
the  ordinary  Viet  Cong  soldier  who  fights 
and  dies  in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddies. 

Instead,  the  names  he  carries  into  battle 
are  those  of  "Uncle  Ho"  —Ho  Chi  Minh,  the 
President  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime — 
and  General  Giap,  its  military  hero.  When 
Viet  Cong  prisoners  are  asked  during  inter- 
rogation whether  they  are  members  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  they  customarily 
reply  that  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Lao 
Dong — the  Communist  Party  of  North  Viet- 
Nam — which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hanoi 
Communist  regime. 

The  Front,  then,  is  unmistakably  what  its 
name  implies — a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion created  to  mask  the  activities  of  Hanoi 
and  to  further  the  illusion  of  an  indigenous 
revolt. 

The  name  of  the  organization  was  care- 
fully chosen.  It  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  Algeria.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Alge- 
rian Front  did,  in  fact,  represent  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Algerian  population.  It  played 
a  major  role  in  an  insurgency  that  was 
clearly  an  indigenous  movement  and  not  an 
aggression  imposed  from  outside. 

The  Algerian  Front,  moreover,  com- 
manded the  respect  and,  indeed,  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  people.  When  it  called  a  strike, 
the  city  of  Algiers  virtually  closed  down. 
By  contrast,  the  Front  in  Viet-Nam  has 
shown  its  fictional  character  by  revealing 
its  own  impotence.  On  two  occasions  it  has 
called  for  a  general  strike.  These  calls  have 
been  totally  ignored  by  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam. 

The  Algerian  Front  was  a  vital  force  in  the 
Algerian  community.  It  secured  the  overt 
allegiance  of  the   old,   established   Moslem 


groups  and  leaders.  As  the  revolt 
progressed,  Moslems  serving  in  the  Algerian 
Assembly  and  even  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment announced  their  support  for  the  Front. 

But  the  Front  in  Viet-Nam  has  utterly 
failed  in  its  efforts  to  attract  the  adherence 
of  any  established  group  within  the  society, 
whether  Buddhist,  Christian,  or  any  of  the 
sects  that  form  substantial  elements  in 
Vietnamese  life.  Quite  clearly,  the  people 
of  South  Viet-Nam,  if  they  are  aware  of  the 
Front  at  all,  know  it  for  what  it  is:  the 
political  cover  for  a  North  Vietnamese  effort 
to  take  over  the  South — in  practical  effect, 
the  southern  arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party. 

To  be  sure,  the  Viet  Cong  military  forces 
include  a  number  of  indigenous  Southerners 
under  Northern  control.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  ever  questioned  that  fact.  But  the 
composition  of  the  Viet  Cong  military  forces 
is  not  the  issue  when  one  discusses  the  role 
of  the  Front.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Front 
has  any  color  of  claim  as  a  political  entity 
to  represent  these  indigenous  elements. 

The  evidence  makes  clear  that  it  does  not. 
It  is  purely  and  simply  a  factitious  organiza- 
tion created  by  Hanoi  to  reinforce  a  fiction. 
To  recognize  it  as  the  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  would  be  to 
give  legitimacy  to  that  fiction. 

The  true  party  in  interest  on  the  enemy 
side — the  entity  that  has  launched  the 
attack  on  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment for  its  own  purposes,  the  entity  that 
has  created,  controlled,  and  supplied  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Viet  Cong  from  the 
beginning — is  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
in  Hanoi.  And  it  is  the  failure  of  that 
regime  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  that 
has  so  far  frustrated  every  effort  to  move 
the  problem  of  South  Viet-Nam  from  a  mili- 
tary to  a  political  solution. 

In  spite  of  these  clear  realities,  we  have 
not  taken,  nor  do  we  take,  an  obdurate  or 
unreasoning  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
Front.  The  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union    message,3    "We    will    meet    at    any 

8  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 
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conference  table,  we  will  discuss  any  pro- 
posals^— 4  points  or  14  or  40 — and  we  will 
consider  the  views  of  any  group" — and  that, 
of  course,  includes  the  Front  along  with 
other  groups. 

As  the  President  has  also  said,4  this  false 
issue  of  the  Front  would  never  prove  "an 
insurmountable  problem"  if  Hanoi  were  pre- 
pared for  serious  negotiations.  But  we  can- 
not, to  advance  the  political  objectives  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi,  give  legiti- 
macy to  a  spurious  organization  as  though 
it  spoke  for  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  Continuing  Struggle 

A  European  friend  once  critically  observed 
that  Americans  have  "a  sense  of  mission  but 
no  sense  of  history."  That  accusation  is,  I 
think,  without  warrant. 

We  do  have  a  sense  of  history,  and  it  is 
that  which  enables  us  to  view  the  war  in 
South  Viet-Nam  for  what  it  is.  We  Amer- 
icans know  that  it  is  not,  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  a  local  conflict;  it  is  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  upsetting  the  fragile  balance  of  power 
through  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

To  succeed  in  that  struggle  we  must  resist 
every  Communist  effort  to  destroy  by  ag- 
gression the  boundaries  and  demarcation 
lines  established  by  the  postwar  arrange- 
ments. We  cannot  pick  and  choose  among 
those  boundaries.  We  cannot  defend  Berlin 
and  yield  Korea.  We  cannot  recognize  one 
commitment  and  repudiate  another  without 
tearing  and  weakening  the  entire  structure 
on  which  the  world's  security  depends. 

Some  thoughtful  critics  of  our  Vietnamese 
policy  both  in  Europe  and  America  chal- 
lenge this.  They  maintain  that  the  West 
should  not  undertake  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  all  lines  of  demarcation  even  though 
they  may  be  underwritten  in  formal  treaties. 
They  contend  that  many  of  these  lines  are 
unnatural  since  they  do  not  conform  to  the 
geopolitical  realities  as  they  see  them.  They 
contend  in  particular  that,  since  the  passing 
of  colonialism,  the  Western  Powers  have  no 


1  At  a  news  conference  on  July  28,  1965. 


business  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asian 
mainland.  They  imply  that,  regardless  of  our 
commitments,  we  should  not  try  to  prevent 
Red  China  from  establishing  its  hegemony 
over  the  East  Asian  landmass  south  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Proponents  of  this  view  advance  two  prin- 
cipal arguments  to  support  their  thesis.  They 
contend  that  the  very  weight  of  Chinese 
power,  its  vast  population,  and  its  consequent 
ability  to  mobilize  immense  mass  armies 
entitles  it  to  recognition  as  the  controlling 
force  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  second  reason  for  acknowledging  the 
Chinese  hegemony,  they  contend  that  for 
centuries  China  has  maintained  a  dominant 
cultural  and  political  influence  throughout 
the  area.  They  claim,  therefore,  that  South- 
east Asia  lies  within  the  Chinese  sphere  of 
influence  and  that  we  should  let  the  Chinese 
redraw  the  lines  of  demarcation  to  suit  them- 
selves without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  people. 

This  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not 
provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  United 
States  policy. 

The  assertion  that  China  through  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  history  has  held  sway  over 
Southeast  Asia  is  simply  not  accurate.  Suc- 
cessive Chinese  Empires  sought  by  force  to 
establish  such  sway,  but  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  except  in  certain  sectors 
for  limited  periods.  For  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia  have,  over  the  centuries,  shown 
an  obstinate  insistence  on  shaping  their  own 
destiny  which  the  Chinese  have  not  been 
able  to  overcome. 

To  adopt  the  sphere-of-influence  approach 
now  advocated  would,  therefore,  not  mean 
allowing  history  to  repeat  itself.  It  would 
mean  according  to  China  a  status  it  had 
never  been  able  to  achieve  by  its  own  efforts 
throughout  the  ages.  It  would  mean  sentenc- 
ing the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  against 
their  will  to  indefinite  servitude  behind  the 
Bamboo  Curtain.  And  it  would  mean  turning 
our  back  on  the  principles  that  have  formed 
the  basis  of  Western  policy  in  the  whole 
postwar  era. 

Nor  can   one   seriously   insist   that   geo- 
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graphical  propinquity  establishes  the 
Chinese  right  to  dominate.  At  a  time  when 
man  can  circle  the  earth  in  90  minutes,  there 
is  little  to  support  such  a  literal  commitment 
to  19th-century  geopolitics.  It  is  a  dubious 
policy  that  would  permit  the  accidents  of 
geography  to  deprive  peoples  of  their  right 
to  determine  their  own  future  free  from 
external  force.  The  logic  of  that  policy  has 
dark  implications.  It  would  rationalize  the 
greed  of  great  powers.  It  would  imperil  the 
prospects  for  developing  and  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  of  power  in  the  world. 

The  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  are  doctrinally  more  in  tune  with 
the  aspirations  of  20th-century  man. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
political  shape  of  the  world  should  be  re- 
garded as  frozen  in  an  intractable  pattern, 
that  the  boundaries  established  by  the  post- 
war arrangements  are  necessarily  sacro- 
sanct and  immutable.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation  drawn  after  the  Second 
World  War  were  explicitly  provisional  and 
were  to  be  finally  determined  in  political 
settlements  yet  to  come.  This  was  true  in 
Germany,  in  Korea,  and  in  South  Viet-Nam 
as  well. 

But  those  settlements  have  not  yet  been 
achieved,  and  we  cannot  permit  their  resolu- 
tion to  be  preempted  by  force.  This  is  the 
issue  in  Viet-Nam.  This  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for.  This  is  why  we  are  there. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  stay  there  any 
longer  than  is  necessary.  We  have  made  re- 
peatedly clear  that  the  United  States  seeks 
no  territory  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  wish  no 
military  bases.  We  do  not  desire  to  destroy 
the  regime  in  Hanoi  or  to  remake  it  in  a 
Western  pattern.  The  United  States  will 
not  retain  American  forces  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  once  peace  is  assured. 

The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  can  be 
nonalined  or  neutral,  depending  on  the  will 
of  the  people.  We  support  free  elections  in 
South  Viet-Nam  as  soon  as  violence  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
can  vote  without  intimidation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  free  elections — and  we  will  accept 
the  result  as  a  democratic  people  are  ac- 


customed to  do.  Yet  we  have  little  doubt 
about  the  outcome,  for  we  are  confident  that 
the  South  Vietnamese,  who  have  fought  hard 
for  their  freedom,  will  not  be  the  first  people 
to  give  up  that  freedom  to  communism  in  a 
free  exercise  of  self-determination. 

Whether  the  peoples  of  the  two  parts  of 
Viet-Nam  will  wish  to  unite  is  again  for 
them  to  decide  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  freely.  Like  other  options,  that 
of  reunification  must  be  preserved. 

Preserving  Freedom  of  Choice 

In  the  long  run  our  hopes  for  the  people 
of  South  Viet-Nam  reflect  our  hopes  for 
people  everywhere.  What  we  seek  is  a  world 
living  in  peace  and  freedom — a  world  in 
which  the  cold  war,  with  its  tensions  and 
conflicts,  can  recede  into  history.  We  are 
seeking  to  build  a  world  in  which  men  and 
nations  will  recognize  and  act  upon  a 
strongly  shared  interest  in  peace  and  in  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  the  common  good. 

We  should  not  despair  of  these  objectives 
even  though  at  the  moment  they  may  seem 
rather  unreal  and  idealistic.  For  we  would 
make  a  mistake  to  regard  the  cold  war  as  a 
permanent  phenomenon.  After  all,  it  was 
less  than  two  decades  ago  that  Winston 
Churchill  first  announced  in  Fulton,  Mis- 
souri, that  "From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste  in  the  Adriatic  an  iron  curtain  has 
descended  across  the  Continent."  And  two 
decades  are  only  a  moment  in  the  long 
sweep  of  history. 

During  the  intervening  years  major 
changes  have  taken  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  A  schism  has  developed 
within  the  Communist  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  become  the  second  greatest  in- 
dustrial power.  The  Soviet  people  have  be- 
gun to  acquire  a  stake  in  stability,  and  after 
the  missile  crisis  of  1962  the  Soviet  Union 
has  come  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of 
power  and  destruction  in  the  nuclear  age 
and  has  recognized  the  awesome  fact  that 
in  the  20th  century  a  war  between  great 
powers  is  a  war  without  victory  for  anyone. 
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The  changes  taking  place  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  at  once  a  reality  and  a  promise. 
Over  time — and  in  a  world  of  rapid  and  per- 
vasive change  the  measurement  of  time  is 
difficult  indeed — we  may  look  forward  to  a 
comparable  development  within  Communist 
China — a  maturing  process  that  will  deflect 
the  policies  of  Peiping  from  bellicose  actions 
to  a  peaceful  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  American  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  That  was 
not  our  history,  and  that  is  not  our  destiny. 
What  we  want  to  preserve  is  the  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
will  take  our  chances  on  that. 


U.S.  Team  To  Help  Pakistan 
Improve  Medical  Training 

The  White  House  announced  on  January 
25  that  two  medical  experts  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  would  arrive  at 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  that  evening  for  explora- 
tory discussions  on  medical  training.  The 
visit  is  a  followup  on  President  Johnson's  of- 
fer on  December  14, 1965,1  to  President  Ayub 
of  Pakistan  to  send  to  Pakistan  a  high-level 
team  of  medical  teachers  and  scientists, 
headed  by  the  President's  Science  Adviser, 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig,  to  assist  in  institut- 
ing a  very  broad  improvement  in  medical 
training  and  in  public  health  in  rural  areas. 
The  two  medical  experts  are  Dr.  Peter  S. 
Bing  and  Dr.  Harold  Margulies.  They  will 
engage  in  preliminary  discussions  with  ap- 
propriate authorities  in  Pakistan,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  visit  of  Dr.  Hornig  and 
his  group,  which  will  follow  in  the  near 
future. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  3,  1966, 
p.  2. 


U.S.  Officials  and  Businessmen 
Discuss  Overseas  Relationships 

Press  release  16  dated  January  26 

Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
Thomas  C.  Mann  and  other  senior  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  met  on  January 
26  with  the  chief  executive  officers  of  32 
companies  of  the  Business  Council  for  Inter- 
national Understanding  (BCIU)  to  discuss 
ways  of  strengthening  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  Foreign  Service  and 
the  United  States  business  community 
abroad. 

Fred  C.  Foy,  chairman  of  the  Koppers 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  led  the  busi- 
ness group  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
BCIU.  Government  officials  attending  the 
meeting  included  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, John  T.  Connor,  and  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  William  S.  Gaud. 

A  closer  relationship  between  Foreign 
Service  personnel  and  U.S.  businessmen  sta- 
tioned overseas  has  been  developing  for 
some  time,  and  this  meeting  was  arranged 
to  solidify  the  progress  made  to  date  and 
lay  plans  for  strengthening  future  coopera- 
tion. 

Efforts  to  improve  communications  be- 
tween the  two  groups  include  a  consultation 
program  arranged  with  BCIU  under  which 
ambassadors  and  other  senior  officers  of  the 
Foreign  Service  have  met  individually  with 
executive  groups  in  some  300  companies 
with  international  interests.  During  1965 
alone,  consultation  programs  were  scheduled 
for  94  officers.  Partly  as  a  result  of  these 
consultations  and  meetings  held  with  other 
business  associations,  the  Foreign  Service 
has  been  able  to  obtain  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  Ameri- 
can business,  and  United  States  companies 
have  learned  of  the  kinds  of  assistance  they 
are  able  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service. 
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The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1967  (Excerpts) * 


PART  1.    THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF 
THE   PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  this  message  I  transmit  to  you  today 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

A  budget  is  not  simply  a  schedule  of 
financial  accounts. 

It  is  a  program  for  action. 

The  program  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  this  budget  recommends  is  grounded 
in  these  fundamental  premises: 

•  In  international  affairs  we  are  deter- 
mined to  seek  peace  with  every  means  at 
our  command 

— but  we  are  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  costs  of  opposing  aggression. 

•  In  domestic  affairs  we  are  determined 
to  press  confidently  forward  toward  the 
Great  Society 

— but  we  shall  do  so  in  an  orderly 
and  responsible  way,  and  at  a  pace 
which  reflects  the  claims  of  our 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia  upon 
the  Nation's  resources. 

The  budget  for  1967  bears  the  strong 
imprint  of  the  troubled  world  we  live  in. 


1H.Doc.  336,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  transmitted 
on  Jan.  24.  Reprinted  here  are  the  introductory 
paragraphs  and  conclusion  from  part  1  and  the 
sections  on  international  affairs  and  finance  from 
parts  1  and  4  of  the  449-page  volume  entitled  The 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1967,  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.C.,   20402    ($1.50). 


It  provides  the  funds  we  now  foresee  as 
necessary  to  meet  our  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  our  efforts  to  secure  an 
honorable  peace  bear  fruit,  these  funds  need 
not  be  spent.  Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  present 
a  budget  which  inadequately  provided  for 
the  military  and  economic  costs  of  sustain- 
ing our  forces  in  Vietnam.  And  those  costs 
are  substantial. 

In  this  setting  I  have  sought  to  frame  a 
balanced  program. 

•  We  are  a  rich  nation  and  can  afford  to 
make  progress  at  home  while  meeting  obli- 
gations abroad — in  fact,  we  can  afford  no 
other  course  if  we  are  to  remain  strong. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  not  halted  progress 
in  the  new  and  vital  Great  Society  pro- 
grams in  order  to  finance  the  costs  of  our 
efforts  in  Southeast  Asia. 

•  But  even  a  prosperous  nation  cannot 
meet  all  its  goals  all  at  once.  For  this  reason, 
the  rate  of  advance  in  the  new  programs 
has  been  held  below  what  might  have  been 
proposed  in  less  troubled  times,  many  older 
and  lower  priority  activities  have  been  re- 
duced or  eliminated,  and  economies  have 
been  sought  in  every  operation  of  the 
Government. 

•  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  insure  that 
the  necessary  increase  in  budget  expendi- 
tures is  so  financed  as  to  promote  economic 
stability.  For  this  reason,  I  am  proposing 
several  tax  measures  designed  to  increase 
Federal  revenues. 

With  this  balanced  program  we  can: 
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•  Meet  our  international  responsibilities 
with  firmness. 

•  Maintain  continued  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic stability  at  home. 

•  Raise  the  productivity,  earnings,  and 
living  standards  of  our  poorer  citizens. 

•  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
citizens. 

•  Preserve  and  protect  our  national  re- 
sources for  the  generations  to  come. 

And  we  can  achieve  these  ends  without 
unduly  straining  our  economic  resources  or 
impairing  our  steady  economic  expansion. 


Federal    Programs  and   Expenditures 

•  •  •  •  • 

International     affairs     and     finance. — As 

we  meet  the  direct  military  threat  to  free- 
dom and  security,  we  must  also  continue 
our  pursuit  of  a  world  at  peace,  in  which: 

•  Freedom  can  thrive. 

•  Hunger  and  disease  are  no  longer  a 
common  condition  of  life. 

•  Education  is  available  to  everyone. 

•  All  people  and  nations  prosper  together. 

The  long-run  security  and  the  innate 
compassion  of  the  American  people  both 
call  for  policies  which  bring  such  a  world 
closer. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  rightly  de- 
mand that  our  assistance  programs  be  ef- 
fective in  achieving  their  objectives.  In  the 
past  several  months  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
these  programs.  As  a  result  of  that  review 
I  am  proposing  the  following  steps: 

First,  I  shall  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  proposing  major  initiatives 
in  international  health  and  education. 
Healthy  and  educated  people  are  the  most 
important  resource  a  nation  can  possess. 
Therefore,  the  1967  budget  provides  for  ex- 
panded activities  in  education  and  health  as 
next  steps  toward  a  better  world. 

Second,  I  am  proposing  to  expand  and 
reorient  our  food  and  agricultural  assistance 
to   the   hungry   peoples   of   the   developing 


countries.  We  will  emphasize  assistance  to 
the  recipient  countries  in  raising  their  own 
agricultural  production  so  that  they  may 
eventually  lessen  their  dependence  on  food 
aid  from  the  United  States.  In  this  effort, 
increased  economic  aid  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment will  be  closely  coordinated  with  a 
new  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Increased  expenditures  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  activities  in 
health,  education,  and  agriculture  are  pro- 
vided within  an  economic  assistance  budget 
which,  apart  from  special  Vietnam  costs,  is 
no  higher  than  in  1966. 

Third,  we  will  step  up  our  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipient  nations  to  take  vigorous 
measures  of  self-help.  Our  economic  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  to  countries  which 
are  taking  determined  steps  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Fourth,  we  will  further  concentrate  oui 
economic  assistance  efforts.  In  1967  almosl 
two-thirds  of  expenditures  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  outside  ol 
South  Vietnam  will  be  in  nine  key  develop- 
ing countries. 

Fifth,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  oui 
assistance,  I  am  proposing  that  the  pro 
gram  be  authorized  for  a  5-year  period. 

My  recommendations  will  be  set  forth  ir 
greater  detail  in  other  messages. 

We  will  carry  forward  our  long-term  com- 
mitment to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  To 
this  end,  funds  are  included  in  this  budget 
for  continued  expansion  of  the  resources  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Our  ov 
Alliance  activities  are  also  being  increased. 

As  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  to  promote 
economic  development  in  Asia,  I  will  propose 
legislation  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
become  a  charter  member  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.2  The  budget  also  includes 
funds  to  pay  our  share  of  the  current  re 
plenishment  of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  As  soon 
as  future  needs  and  an  appropriate  sharing 


3  See  p.  255. 
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formula  are  determined,  I  will  seek  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  additional  contributions  to 
this  highly  successful  affiliate  of  the  World 
Bank. 

This  budget  will  also  enable  us  to  expand 
the  Peace  Corps,  of  which  we  can  be  justly 
proud ;  to  continue  our  overseas  information 
activities ;  and  to  maintain  our  firm  support 
of  the  United  Nations. 


Conclusion 

This  Nation  has  committed  itself  to  help 
defend  South  Vietnam  against  aggression. 
We  are  determined  to  fulfill  that  commit- 
ment. 

This  Nation  has  also  committed  itself  to  a 
major  effort  to  provide  better  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  We  are  also  determined  to  ful- 
fill this  commitment. 

Both  of  these  commitments  involve  great 
costs.  They  are  costs  we  can  and  will  meet. 

The  objectives  we  are  seeking  are  inter- 
dependent. 

We  cannot  fight  for  peace  and  freedom 
in  Vietnam,  while  sacrificing  individual 
dignity  and  opportunity  at  home.  For  it 
would  be  a  hollow  victory  if  our  pursuit  of 
world  peace  were  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  progress. 

Yet  we  must  also  recognize  that  a  truly 
Great  Society  looks  beyond  its  own  borders. 
The  freedom,  health,  and  prosperity  of  all 
mankind  are  its  proper  concern. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  must  be  sup- 
ported. The  advance  toward  a  Great  Society 
at  home  must  continue  unabated. 

This  budget  provides  the  means  for  both 
these  goals. 

I  urge  the  support  of  Congress  and  all 
Americans  for  its  principles  and  its  pro- 
grams. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
January  24,  1966. 


PART  4.    THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
BY   FUNCTION 


International  Affairs  and  Finance 

The  Federal  Government  engages  in  a 
variety  of  activities  in  pursuit  of  our  objec- 
tives of  world  peace,  stability,  and  prosper- 
ity. These  include: 

(1)  Negotiation  with  other  nations  on 
issues  ranging  from  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments to  the  liberalization  of  trade, 

(2)  Active  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  and  associated  international  orga- 
nizations, 

(3)  Conduct  of  worldwide  programs  of 
information  and  exchange  of  persons,  and 

(4)  Provision  of  economic  assistance  to 
help  developing  nations  achieve  economic 
and  social  progress. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  international 
affairs  and  finance  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  expected  to  be  $4.4  billion  in 
1967,  $337  million  more  than  in  1966. 
Excluding  special  Vietnam  costs,  total  pay- 
ments rise  by  $237  million  from  1966  to 
1967. 

The  1967  economic  assistance  program  is 
characterized  by  the  following  major  de- 
velopments: first,  increased  emphasis  on 
assistance  in  the  areas  of  health  and  educa- 
tion; second,  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
help  feed  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  develop- 
ing world,  stressing  greater  agricultural 
production  in  the  recipient  countries;  third, 
an  acceleration  of  our  efforts  to  encourage 
the  less  developed  countries  to  take  vigorous 
self-help  measures;  fourth,  a  further  con- 
centration of  our  economic  assistance  in  key 
developing  countries,  and  fifth,  a  five-year 
authorization  for  economic  assistance.  De- 
tails of  these  proposals  will  be  set  forth  in 
special  messages. 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs. — The  De- 
partment of  State  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  To 
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represent  U.S.  interests,  the  Department 
operates  some  268  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  in  113  countries  and  expects  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  with  4  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  in  1967. 

The  budget  provides  for  processing  1.5 
million  passport  applications  in  1967,  10% 
more  than  in  1966.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately 1.3  million  nonimmigrant  visas  are 
expected — a  7%  increase  over  1966.  The 
budget  also  includes  funds  for  better  world- 
wide communications,  increased  security  at 
overseas  posts,  administration  of  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  more  adequate  space  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  Pending  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  provide  a  unified 
Foreign  Service  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  share 
in  the  cost  of  supporting  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations  of 
which  this  Nation  is  a  member.  Participation 
in  these  bodies  is  essential  to  increased  co- 
operation among  the  countries  of  the  world 
on  matters  of  peace,  security,  economic  and 
social  progress,  and  scientific  advancement. 
At  the  same  time,  we  intend  to  play  an 
increasingly  active  role  in  reviewing  the 
program  and  budgetary  proposals  of  the 
various  international  organizations. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 
— The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment administers  economic  aid  programs  to 
assist  less  developed  countries  in  achieving 
economic  and  social  progress,  maintaining 
political  stability,  and  resisting  aggression 
or  subversion.  The  United  States  supple- 
ments local  resources  and  supports  self-help 
efforts,  in  coordination  with  the  programs 
of  international  organizations  and  other 
donor  nations. 

The  1967  budget  includes  funds  for  new 
and  expanded  programs  to  be  proposed  in 
the  fields  of  international  health,  education, 
and  agricultural  assistance.  These  programs 
will  assist  other  nations  in  areas  critical  to 
economic  development,  improve  mutual  un- 
derstanding, and  strengthen  American  ca- 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

[Fiacal  years.    In  million*] 

Payments  to  the  public 

Recom- 

mended 
new  obli 
gational 
author- 
ity for 
1967 

Program  or  agency 

1965 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

Administrative  Budget 

Funds: 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs: 

Department  of  State. .. 

$300 

$312 

$313 

$324 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament 

Agency 

7 

9 

9 

10 

Tariff  Commission 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Foreign  Claims  Settle- 

ment Commission 

35 

2 

2 

2 

Economic  and   financial 

programs : 

Agency    for    Interna- 

tional Development: 

Development  loans.. 

754 

669 

654 

665 

Technical  cooperation 

227 

204 

200 

231 

Alliance  for  Progress. 

367 

420 

430 

543 

Supporting  assistance 

387 

509 

642 

747 

Contingencies      and 

other 

306 

298 

273 

282 

Subtotal,  Agency  for 

International   De- 

velopment 

2,041 

2,100 

2,200 

2,469 

Subtotal,  Agency  for 

International    De- 

velopment,   exclud- 

ing   special    Viet- 

nam costs 

{2MD 

(;,  996) 

(1,996) 

(2,1  U) 

International  financial 

institutions: 

Present  programs 

320 

70 

354 

Proposed  legislation 

10 

10 

20 

Peace  Corps            

79 

84 

88 

110 

Export-Import  Bank... 

-357 

-532 

-309 

Other 

11 

13 

15 

6 

Food  for  Peace 

1,641 

1,701 

1,539 

1,617 

Foreign  information  and 

exchange  activities: 

United  States  Informa- 

tion Agency . 

165 

171 

179 

185 

Department  of  State 

58 

58 

58 

56 

Subtotal,      adminis- 

trative budget 

4,304 

3,932 

4,177 

'5,157 

Subtotal,  administra- 

tive budget,  exclud- 

ing   special    Viet- 

nam costs..     .... 

tt,304) 

(3,828) 

(S,97S) 

(1,832) 

Trust  Funds.      . 

-160 

190 

126 

'36 

Intragovernmental  trans- 

actions and  adjustment 

for  net  cash  issuances 

or  withdrawals  by  in- 

ternational financial  in- 

stitutions (deduct) 

-439 

30 

-125 

Total 

4,583 

4,092 

4,429 

Total,       excluding 

special  Vietnam 

costs 

(U,58S) 

(3,988) 

U.225) 

1  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  for  1966  and  1966,  is 
follows:  Administrative  budget  funds:  1966,  16,703  million:  1966, 
$6,497  million.  Trust  funds:  1966.  $21  million  :  1966,  $166  million. 
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pabilities  in  these  fields.  Our  agricultural 
assistance  will  be  reoriented  and  expanded 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  help 
meet  the  growing  food  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing nations.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment assistance  and  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program  will  be  more  closely  related  to  each 
other  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  raise  their  agricultural 
production. 

Total  expenditures  by  AID  are  estimated 
at  $2.2  billion  in  1967,  an  increase  of  $100 
million  over  1966.  This  rise  is  entirely  the 
result  of  the  heightened  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam.  Exclusive  of  special  Vietnam 
costs,  AID  expenditures  will  remain  level 
at  $2.0  billion  in  both  1966  and  1967.  These 
amounts  will  cover  only  the  highest  priority 
requirements  and  reflect  a  continuing  effort 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  our  assistance  programs.  Within  a  con- 
stant level  of  expenditures,  assistance  in 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  and  agri- 
cultural production  will  be  increased.  To 
promote  development  through  better  plan- 
ning, legislation  is  being  recommended  to 
authorize  AID  activities  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

Continued  progress  is  being  made  in 
tying  economic  assistance  programs  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  80%  of  AID  expendi- 
tures in  1967  will  be  for  purchases  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  compared  to  about  42% 
in  1960.  This  minimizes  the  effect  of  our 
assistance  program  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
international  payments.  In  addition,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  assists  the  long-term 
growth  of  U.S.  exports  by  stimulating  new 
trade  patterns  and  opportunities. 

Development  loans  and  technical  coopera- 
tion.— Most  expenditures  for  development 
assistance  are  in  the  form  of  long-term 
loans,  repayable  in  dollars.  Expenditures 
for  these  loans  will  total  an  estimated  $654 
million  in  1967,  $15  million  less  than  in 
1966.  This  total  excludes  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  discussed  separately. 

The  development  loan  program  is  concen- 
trated in  a  limited  group  of  countries.  It 


finances  the  dollar  costs  of  capital  projects 
and  critical  imports  upon  which  economic 
growth  depends.  In  these  countries,  U.S. 
assistance  is  part  of  an  overall  program  of 
economic  development  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  well-defined  set  of  plans 
and  domestic  policies. 

To  complement  development  loans,  the 
United  States  provides  funds — largely 
through  grants — to  cover  part  of  the  costs 
of  furnishing  U.S.  advisers.  The  experience 
and  technical  skills  of  these  advisers  assist 
in  dealing  with  complex  problems  in  the 
fields  of  education,  health,  agriculture,  pub- 
lic administration,  internal  security,  and 
other  areas  essential  to  economic  and  social 
development.  Expenditures  for  technical  co- 
operation are  expected  to  be  $200  million  in 
1967,  about  the  same  as  in  1966. 

Alliance  for  Progress. — This  program  is 
a  cooperative,  long-term  effort  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  promote  economic  and  social  reform 
and  development.  U.S.  participation  con- 
sists largely  of  development  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  related  to  self-help  per- 
formance by  the  recipients. 

Expenditures  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress will  total  $430  million  in  1967,  an 
increase  of  $10  million  over  1966.  The  ac- 
tivities financed  by  AID  are  coordinated 
with  the  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

Supporting  assistance. — In  several  coun- 
tries where  there  are  immediate  threats  to 
political  and  economic  stability,  the  United 
States  provides  grants  and  loans.  While 
these  programs  contribute  to  development, 
they  are  particularly  designed  to  counter 
dangers  to  free  world  security.  Expendi- 
tures for  supporting  assistance  are  esti- 
mated at  $642  million  in  1967,  compared  to 
$509  million  in  1966.  This  increase  largely 
reflects  higher  expenditures  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Other  AID  programs. — The  Agency  for 
International  Development  will  continue  to 
guarantee  private  investment  abroad,  thus 
encouraging  increased  participation  by  the 
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American  business  community  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  total  value  of  guar- 
antees outstanding  is  expected  to  rise  in 
1967  to  $4.6  billion,  about  $1.6  billion  more 
than  in  1966. 

The  efforts  of  international  agencies  such 
as  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram complement  our  own  bilateral  activi- 
ties by  enlisting  the  coordinated  support  of 
other  nations.  The  budget  proposes  expendi- 
tures of  $110  million  to  support  the  impor- 
tant role  of  these  organizations,  an  increase 
of  $10  million  over  1966. 

Other  economic  and  financial  programs. 
— New  obligational  authority  of  $250  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  1967  to  complete  a  3- 
year,  $750  million  increase  in  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank's  (IDB)  Fund 
for  Special  Operations.  This  contribution 
will  bring  to  $1.2  billion  our  total  subscrip- 
tion to  this  Bank  for  strengthening  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  during  these  3  years. 
New  obligational  authority  of  $104  million 
is  also  requested  for  1967  to  finance  the 
second  installment  of  the  3-year,  $312  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  an 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank.  The  $104  mil- 
lion U.S.  contribution  will  be  accompanied 
by  contributions  of  $146  million  from  other 
developed  countries.  Legislation  will  be 
sought  to  authorize  additional  contributions 
to  the  IDA  when  future  needs  and  an 
appropriate  sharing  formula  have  been  de- 
termined. Both  the  IDA  and  the  IDB's  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  were  set  up  to  make 
long-term  loans  to  developing  nations,  re- 
payable on  relatively  easy  terms. 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  become  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Asian  Development  Bank — to  be 
formally  established  in  1966 — and  to  sub- 
scribe $200  million  of  the  Bank's  $1  billion 
capital  stock.  The  budget  includes  new  ob- 
ligational authority  of  $120  million  for  1966 
and  $20  million  for  1967  for  this  purpose. 
Of  the   1966  request,  $100  million  will  be 


held  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  backing  for 
borrowing  by  the  Bank  in  private  capital 
markets.  No  expenditures  against  these 
funds  are  now  contemplated.  The  remaining 
$20  million  in  1966  and  the  $20  million  in 
1967  will  provide  the  first  and  second  of 
five  equal  annual  installments  toward  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  Bank's  paid-in  capital. 
Expenditures  are  estimated  at  $10  million 
in  each  year. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  expand  U.S.  exports.  Its  in- 
surance and  guarantee  programs — under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  insurance  com- 
panies and  commercial  banks — by  the  end 
of  1967  will  protect  more  than  $1.7  billion 
of  U.S.  exports  against  both  political  and 
commercial  risks.  Its  direct  loans  to  foreign 
borrowers  to  pay  for  U.S.  exports  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  $403  million  in  1965 
to  $658  million  in  1966  and  $906  million 
in  1967.  Sales  to  private  buyers  of  $1 
billion  in  loans  and  certificates  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Bank's  portfolio  of  loans  will 
contribute  to  an  estimated  net  excess  of 
Bank  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $309 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  expected  to  continue 
to  expand  the  number  of  volunteers  over- 
seas or  in  training  in  response  to  requests 
from  foreign  nations  for  their  services. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  be  active  in 
about  46  countries  in  1967.  This  budget  pro- 
vides for  16,000  volunteers  and  trainees  by 
the  end  of  1967,  compared  to  an  estimated 
14,500  in  1966.  Expenditures  are  estimated 
to  increase  to  $88  million  in  1967. 

Food  for  Peace. — The  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480)  is  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  Food  for  Peace  program,  through 
which  U.S.  agricultural  abundance  is  used 
to  feed  hungry  people  and  promote  economic 
development  abroad.  However,  food  produc- 
tion in  the  developing  countries  has  not 
been  keeping  pace  with  the  requirements  of 
expanding  populations.  Legislation  will  be 
proposed  to  authorize  a  new  Food  for  Peace 
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program.  The  new  program  will  be  closely 
coordinated  with  economic  assistance  di- 
rected at  increased  agricultural  production 
in  the  less  developed  countries  themselves. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  existing  Food  for 
Peace  program  consists  of  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  foreign  nations  for 
their  own  currencies.  The  local  currencies 
are  then  available  in  the  recipient  countries 
to  pay  U.S.  obligations,  to  finance  loans  to 
U.S.  private  enterprise,  and  to  support  local 
development  projects.  Most  of  these  cur- 
rencies are  inconvertible,  and  considerable 
balances  are  lying  idle  in  a  number  of 
countries.  In  order  to  use  these  currencies 
more  effectively,  special  foreign  currency 
authorizations  are  proposed  for  applying 
these  balances  to  specific  worthwhile  proj- 
ects serving  U.S.  program  objectives. 

The  proposed  new  program  contemplates, 
for  future  years,  an  increased  emphasis  on 
sales  under  long-term,  dollar-repayable  cred- 
its. Grant  programs  will  also  be  continued. 

The  total  volume  of  commodities  shipped 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program  in  1967 
is  expected  to  increase  above  1966  levels. 
Expenditures,  however,  are  estimated  to 
decline  by  $162  million  from  1966,  reflect- 
ing lower  export  prices  resulting  from  the 
cotton  and  wheat  legislation  enacted  last 
year. 

Shipment  of  commodities  abroad  through 
private  welfare  agencies,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  sometimes  considered  a  part 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  effort.  Expenditures 
for  this  program,  which  are  classified  under 
agriculture  and  agricultural  resources,  are 
estimated  at  $200  million  in  1967. 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  ac- 
tivities.— The  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  conduct 
activities  aimed  at  improving  mutual  under- 
standing with  other  peoples.  Expenditures 
for  the  information  and  related  programs 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
are  expected  to  increase  by  $8  million  in 
1967,  reflecting  expanded  activities  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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President  Answers  Congressional 
Letter  on  Viet-Nam  Situation 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
President  Johnson  to  Representative  Brock 
Adams,  which  was  made  public  by  the  White 
House  on  January  22. 

January  22,  1966 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  I  am  responding 
to  you  as  the  first  in  alphabetical  order  of 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
written  to  me  under  date  of  January  21  on 
the  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  you 
will  share  this  answer  with  your  co-signers. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  strong  support  of 
our  effort  to  move  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the 
conference  table.  This  support  is  a  real  en- 
couragement, coupled  as  it  is  with  the  equally 
strong  support  of  our  determination  to  meet 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

I  share  your  interest  in  effective  action 
through  the  United  Nations,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  there  is  no  part  of  this  whole 
problem  to  which  we  give  closer  attention.  I 
have  reviewed  this  matter  many  times  with 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  and  we  have  re- 
peatedly considered  the  suggestion  you  offer. 
You  can  be  assured  that  he  and  I  are  firmly 
determined  to  make  every  possible  use  of  the 
United  Nations  in  moving  toward  peace,  and 
toward  an  effective  ceasefire  as  part  of  that 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  you  are  correct  in  your 
statement  that  the  response  from  the  other 
side  has  not  been  encouraging.  The  evidence 
available  to  this  government  indicates  only 
continuing  hostility  and  aggressiveness  in 
Hanoi  and  an  insistence  on  the  abandonment 
of  South  Vietnam  to  Communist  take-over. 
We  are  making  no  hasty  assumptions  of  any 
sort,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  heavy  weight  of  evidence 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  last 
month. 

I  can  give  you  categorical  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  abandonment  of  our  peace 
efforts.  Even  though  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  we  have  had  only  a  hostile  response  to 
the  present  pause  in  bombing  North  Viet- 
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nam,  you  can  be  sure  that  our  unflagging 
pursuit  of  peace  will  continue.  As  I  said  this 
week  in  a  letter  to  Speaker  McCormack,1 
"Whether  the  present  effort  is  successful  or 
not,  our  purpose  of  peace  will  be  constant; 
we  will  continue  to  press  on  every  door." 

And  at  the  same  time,  I  am  confident  that 
as  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  you  will  share  my  determination  that 
our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  shall  be  sus- 
tained and  supported  "by  every  dollar  and 
every  gun  and  every  decision"  that  they 
must  have — "whatever  the  cost  and  what- 
ever the  challenge."  2  For  a  month  we  have 
held  our  hand  in  an  important  area  of  mili- 
tary action.  But  the  infiltration  of  the  ag- 
gressor's forces  has  continued,  and  so  have 
his  attacks  on  our  allies  and  on  our  own  men. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  we  have  a 
heavy  obligation  not  to  add  lightly  to  the 
dangers  our  troops  must  face.  We  must  give 
them  the  support  they  need  in  fulfillment  of 
the  commitment  so  accurately  stated  in  your 
letter — "the  determination  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  resist  the  terror  and  aggression 
which  deny  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the 
right  freely  to  determine  their  own  future." 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


President  Urges  Action  on  Funds 
for  Southeast  Asia  Operations 

Folloiving  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
President  Johnson  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  public  by  the 
White  House  on  January  19. 3 

White    House    press    release    dated    January    19 

January  19, 1966 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
proposed    supplemental    appropriations    for 


1  See  below. 

2  For   text   of    President   Johnson's    state    of    the 
Union  address,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 

•Also  available  in  H.   Doc.  362,  89th   Cong.,   2d 
sess. 


the  fiscal  year  1966.  These  appropriations, 
amounting  to  $12,760,719,000,  are  for  the  D^ 
partment  of  Defense  and  for  military  and 
economic  assistance  primarily  in  support  ol 
our  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  are 
required  to  support  our  growing  national 
activities  in  helping  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  as  they  face  continuing 
aggression.  I  also  transmit  the  necessary 
authorizing  legislation. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  promptly  to 
provide  these  needed  funds. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  a  major 
effort  to  open  a  road  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Whether  the  present  effort  is  success- 
ful or  not,  our  purpose  of  peace  will  be  con- 
stant; we  will  continue  to  press  on  ever} 
door. 

But  until  there  is  a  response — and  unti 
the  aggression  ends — we  must  do  all  that  i: 
necessary  to  support  our  allies  and  our  owi 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnam.  That  is  the  pur 
pose  of  the  present  request. 

The  bulk  of  this  request — $12.3  billion- 
is  for  a  military  appropriation.  These  fund: 
will  provide  for  the  operations  of  our  men  ii 
Vietnam  and  the  weapons,  ammunition 
ports  and  airfields  which  should  be  availablt 
to  support  them  if  the  aggression  continues. 

We  need  about  $4  billion  of  this  amoun 
for  military  expenditures  such  as  ammuni 
tion  and  about  $8  billion  for  items  with  i 
"long  lead  time."  Items  with  long  lead  tin* 
(the  time  it  takes  the  contractor  to  make  th< 
item  once  he  receives  the  order)  range  fron 
about  a  year  for  helicopters,  to  fourteen  t( 
eighteen  months  for  jet  aircraft  like  the  A- 
4E  "Sky  Hawk"  and  the  A-6A  "Intruder,' 
and  up  to  three  to  five  years  for  ships. 

We  hope  the  aggression  will  end ;  we  must 
be  prepared  if  it  does  not.  This  militar> 
appropriation  request  also  includes  aboui 
$200  million  which  will  be  applied  to  militarj 
assistance  for  the  forces  of  South  Vietnan 
and  other  allies  fighting  there.  This  methoc 
of  appropriation  will  permit  our  commander: 
in  Vietnam  to  simplify  and  expedite  suppl} 
operations  for  all  fighting  forces  there. 

An  additional  sum  of  $415  million  is  re 
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uested  for  the  Agency  for  International 
)evelopment,  again  primarily  for  Vietnam. 
nhese  economic  appropriations  are  for  im- 
iort  financing,  for  rural  construction,  for 
>ort  expansion,  for  refugee  relief  and  for 
levelopment.  They  have  an  equal  basic  im- 
)ortance  with  our  military  effort  itself.  On 
he  military  side  we  do  what  aggression  re- 
hires. On  the  economic  and  social  side  we 
vork  also  for  the  true  future  of  South  Viet- 
1am. 

In  the  last  two  years,  in  repeated  acts  of 
mthorization  and  appropriation,  the  Con- 
fess has  provided  continuing  support  for 
>ur  national  decision  "to  prevent  further 
tggression"  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  quoted 
vords  come  from  the  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Congress — Public  Law  88-408 — approved  on 
August  10,  1964.4  It  is  in  the  letter  and  the 
pirit  of  the  Resolution  that  I  request  this 
upplementary  appropriation.  While  that 
lesolution  remains  in  force,  and  until  its 
bligations  are  discharged,  we  must  perse- 
ere.  I  believe  that  Resolution  is  right,  and 

believe  the  course  we  follow  is  necessary. 

intend  that  those  who  must  face  danger 
nd  death  as  we  follow  that  course  shall  be 
upported.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
rill  agree. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  demon- 
trate  once  again — to  friend  and  foe  alike — 
hat  there  is  no  difference  between  one 
larty  and  another  or  between  the  Congress 
md  the  Executive  Branch  when  it  comes  to 
ffective  and  sustained  support  of  our  fighl- 
ng  men  and  their  allies.  Whatever  differ- 
ences there  are  on  other  issues,  we  are  as 
me  in  support  of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  As  I 
;aid  just  one  week  ago, 5  "Until  peace  comes, 
>r  if  it  does  not  come  ...  we  will  give  our 
ighting  men  what  they  must  have:  every 
fun,  every  dollar,  and  every  decision — what- 
sver  the  cost  or  whatever  the  challenge." 
\nd  we  will  continue  to  help  the  people  of 


South  Vietnam  and  our  allies  in  resisting 
aggression  and  in  protecting  the  independ- 
ence of  that  beleaguered  country. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


President  Urges  Participation 
in  Asian  Development  Bank 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Johnson  to  the  Congress  trans- 
mitted on  January  18  (White  House  press 
release).1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  promptly 
approve  United  States  participation  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

This  new  institution  expresses  the  will  of 
Asia  to  develop  her  manifold  human  and 
natural  resources,  and  thereby  to  lift  the 
burden  of  poverty  that  has  been  the  lot  of 
her  people  since  ancient  times. 

Conceived  and  sponsored  by  Asians,  the 
Bank  is  open  to  all  countries  in  that  region, 
regardless  of  ideology,  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agen- 
cies. Of  its  $1  billion  authorized  capital, 
65%  is  to  be  subscribed  by  nations  in  the 
Asian  area. 

United  States  representatives — led  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Black  and  a  distinguished  Congres- 
sional delegation — signed  the  Charter  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  at  Manila  last  De- 
cember 4.2  But  only  the  Congress  itself  can 
authorize  the  final  acceptance  of  U.S.  mem- 
bership. 

That  is  the  action  I  request  today. 

I 

I  take  this  step  because  of  my  urgent 
belief  that  the  works  of  peace  in  Asia — the 


'For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1964,  p.  268; 
or  remarks  made  by  President  Johnson  on  Aug.  10, 
964,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1964,  p.   302. 

6  For  text  of  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Jnion  address,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 


1  Also  available  in  H.  Doc.  361,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  which  includes  the  text  of  the  agreement 
establishing  the  Bank  and  a  special  report  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  27,  1965, 
p.  1015. 
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building  of  roads,  dams,  harbors,  power 
plants,  and  all  the  other  public  and  private 
facilities  essential  to  a  modern  economy — 
are  vital  to  peace  in  the  entire  world. 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by 
hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy,  deprived  of 
the  means  and  the  institutions  that  alone 
can  offer  hope  to  her  people,  must  ever  be 
a  source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety  for  nations 
beyond  her  borders,  as  well  as  those  within. 
Because  this  is  so — and  because  we  have  rec- 
ognized our  moral  obligation  to  our  broth- 
ers on  this  earth — the  United  States  has 
committed  itself  over  a  decade  and  a  half 
to  major  assistance  programs  in  Asia,  mak- 
ing food,  development  loans,  and  technical 
assistance  available  to  those  who  required  our 
aid. 

We  have  sought  no  American  empire.  Our 
purpose  has  never  been  to  exploit,  but  to 
encourage;  not  to  master,  but  to  magnify  the 
works  of  those  who  truly  served  the  Asian 
people. 

Now  the  Asians  themselves  have  formed 
an  institution  by  whose  hand  new  works  of 
peace  may  be  accomplished.  They  have  com- 
mitted precious  resources  to  that  institution. 
They  are  determined  to  join  in  a  cooperative 
endeavor,  uniting  the  talents  and  resources  of 
diverse  cultures  in  pursuit  of  a  common 
vision  of  progress. 

They  have  asked  us  to  join  with  them — to 
subscribe  20%  of  the  institution's  total 
capital — and  thus  to  help  make  that  vision  a 
reality. 

I  recommend  that  we  respond  quickly  and 
affirmatively. 

II 

This  proposal  is  neither  Utopian  nor  vague. 
It  is  the  product  of  careful  deliberation  by 
the  foremost  experts  in  international  fi- 
nance. It  rests  solidly  on  the  lessons  learned 
in  building  the  World  Bank,  and  other 
organs  of  international  finance,  into  the 
powerful  forces  for  good  they  are  today.  It 
will  take  its  place  among  regional  financial 
institutions  alongside  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  newly-formed 
African  Development  Bank. 


Loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those  offeree 
by  the  World  Bank.  Project  justificatior 
will  be  as  rigorous  as  prudent  management 
requires.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to 
develop  and  finance  projects  involving  more 
than  one  country,  so  that  the  Bank  may  be 
an  agent  of  unity  as  well  as  development. 

The  Bank  will  reinforce  existing  aid  pro 
grams  in  Asia,  and  thereby  multiply  theii 
effectiveness.  It  will  link  its  resources- 
financial  and  human — to  such  institutions  as 
the  Mekong  Coordinating  Committee,  al- 
ready joining  the  countries  of  the  Mekong 
River  Basin  in  major  water  resource 
projects. 

Its  Charter  permits  it  to  administer 
special  development  funds,  contributed  by 
either  member  or  non-member  countries. 
Thus  it  will  serve  as  a  channel  for  funds 
beyond  its  own  resources. 

These  advantages  are  developed  further  ir 
the  Special  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Asian  Development  Ban! 
which  accompanies  this  message. 

ni 

The  largest  share  of  the  Bank's  subscrip- 
tions will  be  provided  by  Asians  themselves 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  tc 
pledge  $200  million,  equally  divided  betweer 
paid-in  and  callable  shares.  The  paid-ir, 
shares  are  payable  in  five  equal  annua 
installments  of  $20  million  each,  half  ol 
which  will  be  in  cash,  half  in  the  form  of 
letter  of  credit. 

The    callable    shares    will    constitute 
guarantee  for  borrowings  by  the  Bank  ir 
private    capital    markets.     They   would    be 
drawn  on  only  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
Bank  were  unable  to  meet  its  commitments 

Our  pledge  is  equalled  by  that  of  Japan 
India  has  pledged  $93  million;  Australia 
another  $85  million.  More  than  $100  million 
has  already  been  pledged  by  European  coun- 
tries and  Canada,  and  further  pledges  may 
be  made. 

Joint  action  with  these  major  subscribers 
provides  another  instrument  of  cooperation 
between  the  donors  of  aid.  That  is  a  long- 
sought  goal   of  the   United    States,   for  i 
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offers  the  most  efficient  use  of  all  the  free 
world's  aid  resources. 

Finally,  our  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Bank  should  have  little  negative  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Procurement  fi- 
nanced through  the  Bank's  regular  capital 
will  normally  be  limited  to  member  coun- 
tries. Purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
will  approximately  offset  the  dollar  outflow 
occasioned  by  our  $10  million  annual  cash 
subscription. 

IV 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a  neces- 
sity— not  a  luxury. 

It  was  needed  yesterday.  It  is  needed  even 
more  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the  demands  of 
Asia's  millions  on  her  struggling  economies 
are  more  pressing  still,  it  can  mean  the 
difference  between  opportunity  and  chaos. 

It  is  practical  and  imaginative.  It  is  the 
product  of  Asian  initiative,  and  it  offers  the 
nucleus  around  which  Asians  can  make  a 
:ooperative  response  to  the  most  critical 
economic  problems — national  and  regional. 

Because  it  is  all  these  things,  it  is  also  an 
ivenue  of  good  will  and  sound  policy  for 
he  United  States.  For  our  destination  is  a 
vorld  where  the  instinct  for  oppression  has 
)een  vanquished  in  the  heart  of  man.  Given 
he  means  to  work,  to  build,  to  teach,  to  heal, 
o  nourish  his  family,  man  may  yet  achieve 
such  a  world — if  not  in  our  time,  then  in 
he  generations  that  will  succeed  us  on  this 
)lanet.  I  believe  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
s  an  essential  tool  in  providing  the  means 
)f  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
)eings  who  live  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
he  South  Pacific. 

It  will  become  a  reality  when  fifteen 
signatories,  ten  of  them  Asian,  have  ratified 
he  Charter.  It  appears  now  that  this  will  be 
ichieved  by  early  Spring.  Our  own  con- 
structive influence  in  the  organization  and 
nanagement  of  the  Bank  will  be  increased 
f  we  can  become  active  at  its  very  begin- 
ling. 

Last  April  in  Baltimore  I  spoke  of  our 
iream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
:harged  with  hope."  3  I  promised  that  "we 


will  help  to  make  it  so."  Our  partnership  in 
the  Asian  Bank  is  a  step  in  keeping  that 
pledge.  It  brings  us  nearer  that  day  when 
our  resources — and  the  world's — can  be 
devoted  to  the  constructive  works  of  peace, 
not  the  destructive  forces  of  war. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act.  Asia's  future — and 
the  world's — requires  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House, 
January  18,  1966. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic   Energy 

Agreement  for  the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  of  August  4,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3310,  4837,  5250,  5251),  for  cooperation  concern- 
ing civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Vienna 
June  15,  1964. 
Entered  into  force:  January  13,  1966. 

Automotive   Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.   Done  at 
Geneva   September  19,   1949.   Entered   into  force 
March  26,  1952.  TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  December  23,  1965. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of   International   Cotton   In- 
stitute. Open  for  signature  at  Washington  Jan- 
uary 17  through  28,  1966.1 
Signatures:    India,    January    28,    1966;    Mexico, 

January  17,  1966;  Spain,  United  Arab  Republic, 

January  28,   1966;   United   States,  January  24, 

1966. 
Notification  of  undertaking    to   seek  ratification: 

India,  January  28,  1966. 

Cultural    Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property 


3  Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 
1  Not  in  force. 
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in  the  event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of 
execution ; 
Protocol  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in 
the  event  of  armed  conflict. 
Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.   Entered  into 

force  August  7,  1956.' 
Accession  deposited:  Turkey,  December  15,  1965. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Manila  December 
4,  1965.  Open  for  signature  at  Bangkok  until  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966.1 

Signatures:  Afghanistan,  Australia,  Cambodia, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  China,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  India,  Iran,  Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Ma- 
laysia, Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pak- 
istan, Philippines,  Thailand,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Western  Samoa,  December  4, 
1965. 

Maritime   Matters 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  international  maritime 

traffic.   Done  at  London   April   9,   1965.   Open   for 

signature  April  9  to  October  9,  1965.1 

Signatures:'  Belgium,  September  9,  1965;  Japan, 

September    30,    1965;    Netherlands,    October    6, 

1965;  Norway,  October  9,  1965;  Senegal,  April 

9,   1965;    Spain,   October   9,   1965;    Switzerland, 

September  1,  1965. 

Postal    Matters 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  with 
final  protocol,  general  regulations  with  final  pro- 
tocol, and  convention  with  final  protocol  and  reg- 
ulations of  execution.  Done  at  Vienna  July  10, 
1964    (TIAS   5881). 

Ratifications    deposited:    Belgium,    November    4, 
1965;  Norway,  December  1,  1965;  United  States, 
December  29,  1965. 
Adherences   deposited:    Singapore    (with   reserva- 
tions), December  7,  1965. 
Entered  into  force:  January  1,  1966. 


Sugar 

Protocol  for  the  further  prolongation  of  the  inter- 
national sugar  agreement  of  1958    (TIAS   4389). 
Open  for  signature  at  London  November  1  through 
December  23,  1965. 
Entered  into  force:  January  1,  1966. 

Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959)  with  annexes  and  additional  protocol.  Done 
at  Geneva  November  8,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1965.  TIAS  5603. 
Notifications  of  approval:  Australia,  November 
26,  1965;  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  includ- 
ing Land  Berlin,  December  2,  1965. 

Wheat 

Protocol  for  the  extension  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signature  at  Washing- 
ton March  22  through  April  23,  1965.  Entered 
into  force  July  16,  1965,  for  part  I  and  parts  III 
to  VII,  and  August  1,  1965,  for  part  II.  TIAS  5844. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Finland,  January  24,  1966, 


BILATERAL 


1  Not  in  force. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
3  All  signed  subject  to  ratification,  acceptance,  or 
approval. 


Korea 

Amendment  and  extension  of  the  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3490,  4030),  for 
cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Signed  at  Washington  July  30,  1965. 
Entered  into  force:  January  28,  1966. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  May  26,  1965,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5821,  5867,  5876,  5891).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Saigon  January  17,  1966.  Entered  into 
force  January  17,  1966. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreements  of  April  28  and  October  29,  1964 
(TIAS  5568,  5685).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Belgrade  December  29  and  30,  1965.  Entered 
into  force  December  30,  1965. 
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concerning  arms  control,  a  more  flexible  East-West  trade  policy,  foreign  assistance,  am 
worldwide  attack  on  the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance. 
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U.S.  Proposes  Seven-Point  Program 
for  Disarmament  at  Geneva 


Following  is  a  statement  made  by  U.S. 
Representative  William  C.  Foster  on  Janit- 
ary  26  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva  for  a  re- 
sumed session  of  the  Conference  of  the  18- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Johnson  which  Mr.  Foster  read 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference  on 
January  27. 


STATEMENT   BY    MR.    FOSTER 

The  reconvening  of  the  18-Nation  Disar- 
mament Committee  on  January  27  is  timely 
and  important.  During  1965  the  nations 
represented  at  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  ENDC  clearly  enun- 
ciated their  concern  in  the  urgent  need  for 
agreement  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures. 

The  several  resolutions  passed  by  the  20th 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  re- 
questing the  ENDC  to  consider  proposals  to 
prevent  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  1  were  an  expression  of  faith  in  the 
competency  of  the  ENDC  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  They  also  were  a  clear  expression 
of  their  concern  that  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements,  especially  concern- 
ing nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
must  be  successfully  concluded. 

The  heightened  international  tensions  of 
today  only  make  more  imperative  the  neces- 


sity to  achieve  progress  in  controlling  the 
arms  race.  Successes  in  this  international 
endeavor  can  have  beneficial  impacts  in 
other  areas  of  international  affairs. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,2  made  clear  the  United 
States'  continuing  policy  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  flourishing  world,  to 
seek  international  peace  and  security,  and 
to  pursue  our  goals  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man.  President  Johnson  also 
stated : 

A  second  principle  of  policy  is  the  effort  to  con- 
trol, and  to  reduce,  and  to  ultimately  eliminate 
modern  engines  of  destruction. 

We  will  vigorously  pursue  existing  proposals — and 
seek  new  ones — to  control  arms  and  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  President  has  forcefully  instructed 
me  to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
advance  this  principle  of  policy.  I  intend  to 
do  so. 

The  United  States,  along  with  most  other 
nations  of  the  world,  considers  agreements 
on  measures  of  nonproliferation  as  most 
urgent  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
ority we  shall  strive  for  safeguarded  agree- 
ments on  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  related  matters,  as  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

This  principle  of  policy  is  consistent  with 
other  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  important  complement  to 
some  of  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 


1  For  statements  made  by  Mr.  Foster  in  Com- 
mittee I  and  the  text  of  a  resolution,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  29,  1965,  p.  873. 


'  For  the  foreign  policy  portion  of  the  President's 
message,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 
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other  nations  represented  at  the  ENDC  will 
share  our  concern  and  conviction  so  that  we 
may  make  the  year  1966  a  memorable  one 
for  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  mankind. 


MESSAGE   FROM    PRESIDENT   JOHNSON 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  27 

The  avoidance  of  war  and  particularly 
nuclear  war  is  the  central,  common  concern 
of  all  mankind. 

My  country  is  dedicated  to  this  end.  The 
effort  to  control  and  reduce — and  ulti- 
mately eliminate — modern  engines  of  nucle- 
ar destruction  is  fundamental  to  our  policy. 
We  have,  with  all  mankind,  a  common  inter- 
est in  acting  now  to  prevent  nuclear  spread, 
to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  reduce 
nuclear  stocks. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  press  on  with 
our  work  in  Geneva.  It  is  true  that  our  meet- 
ing is  shadowed  by  continuing  aggression 
against  the  people  and  Government  of  South 
Viet-Nam.  There  are  differences  among  the 
members  of  the  conference  on  Viet-Nam, 
but  these  differences  make  our  common 
interest  in  preventing  nuclear  spread  and 
curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race  all  the  more 
important  to  pursue.  Even  while  our  own 
nation  is  engaged  in  necessary  resistance  to 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  pursue  every  avenue  for  stable 
peace,  both  in  Viet-Nam  and  throughout  the 
world.  That  great  general  effort  has  no 
more  important  set  of  goals  than  those  of 
disarmament,  which  are  the  business  of  this 
conference. 

I  have  instructed  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  urge  upon  your  meeting  the  follow- 
ing seven-point  program : 

1.  First,  let  us  seek  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  which,  in  the  words  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  is  "void  of  any 
loopholes  which  might  permit  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
form." 3  We  are  prepared  to  sign  such  a 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  29,  1965,  p.  884. 


treaty,  making  it  applicable  to  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  countries  alike.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  work  with  other  countries  to  assure 
that  no  nonnuclear  country  acquires  its 
own  nuclear  weapons,  gains  national  con- 
trol over  nuclear  weapons,  achieves  the 
power  itself  to  fire  nuclear  weapons,  or  re- 
ceives assistance  in  manufacturing  or  test- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  We  are  prepared  to 
agree  that  these  things  should  not  be  done 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  third  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  countries,  or  through  units 
of  the  armed  forces  or  military  personnel 
under  any  military  alliance. 

2.  Second,  through  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  through  efforts  outside  such  a 
treaty,  we  must  continue  to  secure  applica- 
tion of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  equivalent  international  safe- 
guards over  peaceful  nuclear  activities.  To 
this  end,  I  urge  agreement  that  all  trans- 
fers of  nuclear  materials  or  equipment  for 
peaceful  purposes  to  countries  which  do  not 
have  nuclear  weapons  be  under  IAEA  or 
equivalent  international  safeguards.  At  the 
same  time,  the  major  nuclear  powers  should 
accept  in  increasing  measure  the  same  in- 
ternational safeguards  they  recommend  for 
other  states. 

Recently,  many  responsible  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  introduced  resolutions  dealing  with 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  These  resolutions  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  attribute  to  such  meas- 
ures, and  to  the  role  that  international  safe- 
guards should  play  in  them.  I  fully  share 
these  views. 

3.  Third,  so  that  those  who  forswear  nu- 
clear weapons  may  forever  refrain  without 
fear  from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
let  us  strive  to  strengthen  United  Nations 
and  other  international  security  arrange- 
ments. Meanwhile,  the  nations  that  do  not 
seek  the  nuclear  path  can  be  sure  that  they 
will  have  our  strong  support  against  threats 
of  nuclear  blackmail. 

4.  Fourth,  my  country  persists  in  its  be- 
lief that  the  perils  of  proliferation  would  be 
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materially  reduced  by  an  extension  of  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  to  cover  under- 
ground nuclear  tests.  For  such  an  extension, 
the  United  States  will  require  only  that 
number  and  kind  of  inspections  which 
modern  science  shows  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  treaty  is  being  faithfully 
observed.  We  call  upon  those  nations  truly 
interested  in  such  a  ban  to  provide  to  this 
Committee  any  improvements  in  means  for 
the  detection  and  identification  of  seismic 
events  which  their  research  efforts  may 
have  developed. 

5.  Fifth,  let  us  seek  agreement  not  to 
increase,  and  indeed  to  reduce,  nuclear  ma- 
terials in  weapons  stockpiles.  The  United 
States  continues  to  urge  a  verified  halt  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  weapons.  We  continue  to  urge  that 
such  a  halt  be  accompanied  by  the  transfer 
of  large  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to 
peaceful  purposes,  under  international  safe- 
guards. We  continue  to  urge  the  demon- 
strated destruction  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  produce  this  fissionable  mate- 
rial. We  have  also  stated  our  willingness,  if 
others  cannot  now  agree  to  halting  all  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  for  use  in 
weapons,  to  accept  step-by-step  reductions 
of  such  production  by  the  shutting  down  of 
equivalent  facilities  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis,  with  the  same  type  of  effective  in- 
spection applicable  to  all. 

6.  Sixth,  as  another  step  to  reduce  the 
dangers  and  burdens  of  nuclear  arms,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  modern,  long-range, 
high-speed  carriers  of  nuclear  destruction.  I 
urge  continued  exploration  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  could  make  acceptable  to 
all  the  proposal  I  put  before  you  in  1964  for 
a  freeze  on  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
bombers  and  missiles  designed  to  carry  nu- 
clear weapons.4   If  progress   can  be  made 


here,  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  these  delivery  ve- 
hicles. To  facilitate  agreement,  let  us  begin 
now  to  seek  common  understanding  of  some 
of  the  issues  involved  in  both  these  pro- 
posals. 

7.  Seventh,  as  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms, 
let  us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being 
devoted  to  nonnuclear  arms  races  all  around 
the  world.  These  resources  might  better  be 
spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the 
sick,  and  teaching  the  uneducated.  The  cost 
of  acquiring  and  maintaining  one  squadron 
of  supersonic  aircraft  diverts  resources 
that  would  build  and  maintain  a  university. 
We  suggest  therefore  that  countries,  on  a 
regional  basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  com- 
petition among  themselves  for  costly  weap- 
ons often  sought  for  reasons  of  illusory 
prestige.  The  initiative  for  arrangements  of 
this  kind  should,  of  course,  come  from  the 
regions  concerned.  The  interested  countries 
should  undertake  not  to  acquire  from  any 
source,  including  production  of  their  own  as 
well  as  importation  from  others,  military 
equipment  which  they  proscribe.  If  such 
arrangements  can  be  worked  out  and  assur- 
ance can  be  given  that  they  will  be  observed, 
the  United  States  stands  ready  to  respect 
them. 

Each  of  these  steps  would  contribute  to- 
ward reducing  the  danger  and  destruction 
of  war.  Each  of  them  would  take  us  further 
down  the  path  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Yet 
each  of  them  is  possible  of  achievement  to- 
day if  only  all  nations  have  the  will. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  lit  a  candle  of 
hope  in  the  darkness.  The  gleam  of  that 
candle  shows  the  way  to  a  brighter  tomor- 
row if  we  will  but  follow.  We  must  move 
toward  it  quickly  while  there  is  yet  time. 


'Ibid.,  Feb.  10,  1964,  p.  224. 
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The  Crisis  in  Southern  Rhodesia 


by  G.  Mermen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  * 


The  present  Southern  Rhodesian  crisis  is 
an  important  last  chapter  in  the  historic 
process  of  British  decolonization.  This  has 
been  an  honorable  and  commendable  history 
which  has  won  respect  and  friendship  from 
the  former  subject  populations,  not  only  for 
Britain  but  for  the  West.  The  American  who 
hopes  to  gain  cheap  popularity  by  denigrat- 
ing the  British — in  India  or  in  many  parts 
of  Africa — quickly  finds  that,  once  Britain 
has  shed  the  embarrassments  of  colonialism, 
former  subjects  and  many  of  their  friends 
hold  the  Crown,  Britishers,  and  English 
traditions  in  genuine  esteem.  Thus,  Britain, 
as  it  comes  toward  the  end  of  decolonization, 
has  at  stake  both  a  proud  tradition  and 
practical  assets  of  considerable  value  to  her 
and  to  the  Western  World. 

What  is  involved  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is 
the  opposition  by  a  few  white  supremacists 
to  Britain's  efforts  to  develop  orderly  and 
measured  transition  to  majority  rule  for  a 
country  of  220,000  whites  and  4  million 
blacks. 

What  is  further  involved  is  the  position 
of  Britain  and  the  West  in  all  of  the  rest  of 
Africa  north  of  the  Zambezi  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  demo- 
cratic force  in  the  world. 

Originally,  under  the  Welensky  umbrella 
of  the  now-defunct  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  and  the  Whitehead  govern- 
ment of  Southern  Rhodesia  (1953-1963),  a 


program  of  interracial  partnership  made 
some  progress  toward  racial  harmony.  In 
1962,  however,  reaction  set  in  with  the  elec- 
tion of  Prime  Minister  Winston  Field.  When 
he  failed  to  move  fast  enough  toward  white- 
dominated  independence,  however,  his  party, 
the  right-wing  Rhodesian  Front,  ousted  him 
and  put  Ian  Smith  in  power  in  April  1964. 
On  November  11,  1965,  Smith  led  Southern 
Rhodesia  into  rebellion  against  the  British 
and  toward  the  establishment  of  a  white- 
supremacy  regime.2 

Since  that  time  we  have  supported  the 
British  Government  in  its  efforts  to  depose 
the  breakaway  regime  and  return  the  colony 
to  the  path  of  constitutional  progress  toward 
eventual  majority  rule.  We  have  done  so  be- 
cause we  believe  the  British  sincerely  are 
seeking  the  only  just  and  sensible  solution  to 
this  uniquely  difficult  problem.  The  British 
want  to  set  in  motion  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
transition  toward  self-determination  on  a 
basis  acceptable  to  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
people  as  a  whole.  Our  support  for  this 
British  goal  remains  firm. 

Principles   of   British    Policy 

The  British  policy  was  enunciated  clearly 
and  frequently  to  Mr.  Smith — and  to  the 
world — by  Prime  Minister  [Harold]  Wilson 
before  the  Smith  regime  broke  off  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  on  November  11  and 
seized  power  illegally.  That  policy  can  be 


1  Address  made  before  the  International  Relations 
Council,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  28  (press  re- 
lease 20). 


2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6,  1965, 
pp.  894  and  908. 
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summed  up  in  five  principles  which,  in  ef- 
fect, establish  the  conditions  under  which 
Britain  will  be  willing  to  agree  to  inde- 
pendence for  Southern  Rhodesia.  They  are: 

1.  There  must  be  unimpeded  progress 
toward  majority  rule — this  does  not  require 
"one  man,  one  vote"  tomorrow,  but  it  does 
mean  just  and  reasonable  progress  in  that 
direction ; 

2.  There  must  be  firm  provisions  against 
any  retrogression  by  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
Government  on  constitutional  guarantees 
for  majority  rule ; 

3.  There  must  be  immediate  constitutional 
advance  for  black  Africans ; 

4.  There  must  be  progress  in  reducing 
racial  discrimination,  including  repeal  of  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act  (the  basis  for 
both  the  inequitable  distribution  of  land  as 
well  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  system  of  racial  segregation)  ; 
and 

5.  There  must  be  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  majority  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
population — not  merely  a  majority  of  the 
whites  or  a  majority  of  the  Government- 
salaried  chiefs — accepts  the  1961  constitu- 
tion as  a  basis  for  independence. 

Last  Tuesday,  January  25,  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  in  Parliament  added  a  sixth  prin- 
ciple: "The  need  to  ensure  that,  regardless 
of  race,  there  is  no  oppression  of  majority 
by  minority  or  of  minority  by  majority." 

It  is  hard  to  see  at  this  point  in  the  20th 
century  what  policy  could  be  more  just, 
more  practical,  or  more  democratic  than 
this. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  constitutional  and 
legal  considerations  in  the  British-Southern 
Rhodesian  relationship  at  this  stage.  First 
of  all,  no  nation  in  the  world  has  recognized 
the  Smith  regime,  and  it  remains  a  British 
colony.  Britain  reacted  to  the  rebellion  by 
having  the  Governor  dismiss  the  entire 
Smith  cabinet  and  by  a  parliamentary  dec- 
laration invalidating  any  act  passed  by  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  parliament  after  No- 
vember 10.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  concerned,  Southern  Rhodesia  re- 
mains under  British  sovereignty.  The  Brit- 


ish Parliament,  therefore,  is  the  only  body 
which  may  now  legally  legislate  for  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  Acting  for  Southern  Rhodesia, 
the  British  have  enacted  a  series  of  Orders- 
in-Council  banning  the  import  of  oil  into 
Southern  Rhodesia,  banning  the  export  of 
chrome  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  dismissing 
the  board  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Re- 
serve Bank,  and  creating  a  new  board  in 
London  under  which  control  of  Southern 
Rhodesian  foreign  exchange  reserves  is 
placed.  These  Orders-in-Council  at  this  point 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  the  law  of  the 
land  for  all  those  affected  by  them. 

With  the  cooperation  of  almost  all  na- 
tions in  the  world,  these  controls  have 
proved  to  be  remarkably  effective. 

Forty  percent  of  the  country's  gross  na- 
tional product  is  dependent  upon  exports, 
such  as  tobacco,  chrome,  asbestos,  lithium, 
pig  iron,  and  other  minerals.  In  a  normal 
year  Southern  Rhodesia  earns  26  percent 
(about  $87  million)  of  its  foreign  exchange 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  another  26 
percent  from  Zambia. 

Measures  taken  by  the  British  and  other 
major  trading  partners  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia have  cut  the  country's  foreign  ex- 
change earning  capacity  by  about  50  percent 
already.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
screws  will  be  further  tightened. 

U.S.    Supports    British    Countermeasures 

American  reaction  to  the  illegal  seizure 
of  power  by  the  Smith  regime  was  immediate 
and  positive.  In  the  weeks  that  have  elapsed 
since  November  11  we  have  given  many 
concrete  evidences  of  our  support  of  the 
British  program  of  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  countermeasures.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  and  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  widespread  support  our  actions  have  re- 
ceived in  the  U.S.  press,  in  American  bus- 
iness circles,  and  from  the  general  public. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  is 
enforcing  an  arms  embargo,  announced  in 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  last  November  12,f 
against    the    Southern    Rhodesian    regime. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  912. 
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Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  we  have  put  anything  in  the  mu- 
nitions line  under  Government  license  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  rebel  regime. 

Under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  we  have  prohibited  the  export 
from  the  United  States  of  all  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  to  aid  the  British 
oil  embargo.  As  far  as  foreign  oil  operations 
of  American  companies  are  concerned,  they 
are  voluntarily  respecting  the  British  em- 
bargo, although  export  control  regulations 
do  not  apply.  Although  we  are  not  a  major 
supplier  of  petroleum  products  to  Southern 
Rhodesia,  we  did  supply  that  country  with 
about  15-20  percent  of  its  heavy  lubri- 
cants, and  those  can  now  be  cut  off.  Under 
this  act  we  also  are  in  a  position  to  stay  in 
step  with  the  British  as  their  sanctions 
against  exports  to  Southern  Rhodesia  be- 
come tighter  and  tighter. 

Although  controls  over  U.S.  exports  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  are  provided  for  by 
existing  legislation,  there  are  no  comparable 
controls  over  imports  from  Southern  Rho- 
desia. The  President  has,  however,  employed 
powers  given  him  under  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965  to  suspend  Southern 
Rhodesia's  sugar  quotas  for  1965  and  1966. 
tn  fact,  the  entire  Southern  Rhodesian  sugar 
juota  for  1965  was  turned  back  at  sea  in 
;arly  December.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
Jnited  States  has  had  to  rely  upon  the 
'oluntary  cooperation  of  American  industry 
ind  for  their  recognition  of  British  Orders- 
n-Council  that  apply  to  their  operations  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Such  cooperation  has 
>een  forthcoming  in  commendable  fashion 
rom  American  importers  of  Southern  Rho- 
lesian  commodities. 

We  have  managed  to  cut  our  imports 
rom  Southern  Rhodesia  almost  in  half 
hrough  the  elimination  of  sugar  imports 
nd  by  obtaining  the  voluntary  agreements 
f  U.S.  importers  of  lithium  and  asbestos 
3  find  other  sources  of  these  materials, 
.ast  week,  the  British  Government  issued 
n  Order-in-Council  banning  exports  of 
hrome  from  their  Southern  Rhodesian  col- 


Compliance  With  U.K.  Order 

on  Export  of  Rhodesian  Chromite 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  19  dated  January  28 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
recently  announced  an  Order-in-Council  pro- 
hibiting the  export  and  transactions  intended 
to  promote  the  export  of  chromite  from  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  The  United  States  Government 
recognizes  the  legal  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  this  action  and  has  re- 
quested all  United  States  importers  of  Rho- 
desian chromite  to  comply  with  the  Order. 


ony.  If  such  exports  are  cut  off,  it  would 
be  another  blow  to  the  Smith  regime's  re- 
maining foreign  exchange  earnings.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  in  tightening  the  eco- 
nomic noose  around  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
regime. 

Let  me  express  here  our  regard  for  the 
oil  companies  who  were  partners  in  the 
consortium  that  operated  the  Southern  Rho- 
desian oil  refinery  at  Umtali.  Those  compa- 
nies responded  cooperatively  to  the  British 
Order-in-Council  banning  the  import  of  oil 
into  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Effects   of   Measures   Against    Rebel    Regime 

Now,  having  mentioned  some  of  the 
measures  being  taken  against  the  rebel 
regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  let  me  turn 
to  some  of  their  effects. 

First  of  all,  the  oil  embargo  has  proved! 
to  be  almost  completely  successful,  as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore Southern  Rhodesians  should  have 
pumped  their  last  tank  dry  unless  they 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  find  alternate 
sources  of  supply.  No  crude  oil  has  been, 
pumped  through  the  pipeline  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  Beira,  Mozambique,  to> 
Southern  Rhodesia  since  December  31,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Umtali  refinery  has- 
been  forced  to  shut  down. 

The  Smith  regime  obviously  miscalcu- 
lated British  determination  to  end  the  re- 
bellion. Smith's  planning  was  very  poor  in 
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this  regard — and,  indeed,  in  many  other  re- 
gards. 

For  example,  he  counted  on  support  from 
other  nations,  but  such  support,  as  he  ad- 
mitted publicly  on  a  television  program 
last  week,  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Seizing  power  when  it  did,  the  Smith 
regime  was  caught  with  only  2-3  months 
of  its  normal  supply  of  petroleum  products 
inside  the  country.  Smith  waited  a  critical 
6  weeks  after  the  rebellion  started  before 
initiating  gasoline  rationing,  and  he  has  since 
twice  reduced  the  very  small  amounts  of 
gasoline  people  in  the  country  are  being 
allotted. 

The  British  series  of  fiscal  measures  has 
resulted  in  the  seizure  or  freezing  of  all 
official  Southern  Rhodesian  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  abroad.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  drastic  cut  in  the  economy's  available 
foreign  exchange. 

The  Rhodesian  pound,  which  has  lost  ster- 
ling backing,  has  fallen  to  nearly  half  its 
value  in  the  free  market. 

By  the  end  of  January  nearly  all  major 
international  airlines  serving  Southern  Rho- 
desia will  discontinue  their  service  to  Salis- 
bury. 

Imports,  upon  which  the  high  standard  of 
living  of  white  Southern  Rhodesians  was 
based,  have  been  reduced  to  about  one-third 
of  the  former  total  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced even  further.  Taxes  have  been  in- 
creased on  many  commodities. 

While  the  Smith  regime  allowed  the  gen- 
eral public  to  have  a  good  Christmas,  within 
3  days  after  Christmas  many  retail  dealers 
began  laying  off  their  staffs  and  shortages 
of  goods  were  noticeable  in  most  shops,  with 
no  replenishments  in  sight. 

The  only  tire  manufacturer  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  has  laid  off  60  percent  of  its  work 
force,  and  other  large  businesses  and  min- 
ing firms  are  similarly  laying  off  their 
staffs. 

Unemployment  in  the  white  community 
already  is  believed  to  be  reaching  10  per- 
cent, and  there  is  perhaps  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  unemployment  among  the 
black  African  work  force.  The  regime  is  al- 


ready talking  of  a  public  works  program  to 
give  work  to  the  unemployed  of  both  races. 

There  are  some  indications  of  white 
Southern  Rhodesians  looking  around  for  job 
opportunities  in  other  countries.  The  black 
Africans  have  been  hit  proportionately 
harder  by  sanctions  than  whites,  but  their 
scale  of  living  already  was  low  and  they  can 
get  subsistence  living  in  their  home  villages. 
On  the  other  hand,  white  living  standards 
are  going  down  sharply  and  they  face  rel- 
atively greater  hardship. 

There  will  be  a  whole  series  of  corporate 
and  individual  bankruptcies  over  the  next 
few  months  unless  the  Smith  regime  steps  in 
and  meets  notes  for  the  following  year. 

All  this  is  happening  at  a  time  of  the 
worst  drought  in  southern  Africa  in  this 
century.  It  has  become  questionable  whethei 
Southern  Rhodesia  will  be  able  to  product 
enough  corn,  which  is  the  staple  Africar 
diet,  to  feed  its  people  this  year.  Cattle  an 
reported  dying  by  the  thousands  per  week 
The  tobacco  crop,  which  normally  account; 
for  nearly  50  percent  of  Southern  Rhodesia's 
foreign  exchange  earnings,  will  be  less  thai 
two-thirds  its  normal  size  this  year.  It  als< 
is  hard  to  see  how  any  of  it  can  be  marketec 
abroad,  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  mos' 
other  major  importers  of  Southern  Rhodesu 
tobacco  have  banned  its  import  for  the  dura 
tion  of  the  emergency. 

Thousands  of  people  have  showed  theii 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  beleaguerec 
Governor,  Sir  Humphrey  Gibbs,  by  signing 
his  visitors'  book. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  judiciarj 
has  all  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

The  various  church  groups  have  coura 
geously  stood  up  and  announced  their  oppo 
sition  to  the  rebel  regime.  A  pastoral  lettei 
was  signed  by  all  six  Catholic  bishops  ir 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Anglican  Bishop  ol 
Mashonaland  was  the  first  churchman  t( 
take  a  public  position  against  the  regime 
from  the  pulpit. 

There  are  indications  that  some  anti- 
Smith  groups  within  the  country  are  begin 
ning  to  make  efforts  to  coalesce. 

African  efforts  to  organize  strikes  have 
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had  to  be  put  down  by  Smith's  police,  tear 
gas,  and  guns.  On  November  11  there  were 
about  2,000  African  nationalists  held  in  de- 
tention— most  of  them  without  trial — for  es- 
sentially political  reasons.  There  have  been 
hundreds  of  additional  such  arrests  since 
that  time. 

Another  indication  of  popular  reaction  is 
found  in  the  regime's  attempt  to  make  all 
government  employees  sign  a  loyalty  oath. 
The  regime  started  its  effort  with  postal 
workers,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  are  black 
Africans.  When  resistance  was  encountered, 
however,  the  whole  project  was  dropped. 

The  stringent  censorship  the  regime  is 
enforcing  has  prevented  people  inside  the 
country  from  learning  about  the  full  extent 
of  the  economic  strictures  being  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  but  the  British  are  making 
an  effort  to  enlighten  Southern  Rhodesian 
opinion  by  building  a  BBC  relay  transmitter 
in  neighboring  Bechuanaland.  That  station  is 
now  in  operation. 

Thus  the  sum  total  of  all  these  measures 
is  that  only  a  little  more  than  2  months  has 
brought  a  drastic  reduction  in  standards  of 
living  among  whites  in  the  country — and 
they  have  only  seen  the  beginning.  The  Brit- 
ish have  promised  to  invoke  an  even  wider 
range  of  sanctions  and  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce the  next  round  shortly. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  about 
the  determination  of  the  British  to  see  this 
program  through.  I  might  point  out  that  at 
the  Lagos  conference  of  January  11-12  the 
British  appear  to  have  convinced  all  other 
Commonwealth  members  who  attended  that 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  to  believe  that 
these  sanctions  can  be  successful.  This  led 
to  a  decision  to  wait  until  July  before  the 
Commonwealth  will  reexamine  the  effective- 
ness of  this  attempt  to  bring  down  the 
i  Smith  regime.  We  are  sure  that  the  British 
will  use  that  time  to  good  advantage. 

Before  and  after  the  illegal  rebellion,  the 
British  position  has  been  that  they  would 
1  not  use  force  in  the  Southern  Rhodesia  re- 
bellion, except  to  restore  law  and  order. 
Shortly  after  the  rebellion  took  place,  the 
British  gave  an  indication  that  they  were 


willing  to  send  troops  into  neighboring  Zam- 
bia, although  agreement  could  not  be  reached 
with  Zambian  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  on 
a  mandate  for  such  troops. 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  possibility 
that  the  Smith  regime  would  cut  off  Zam- 
bia's power  from  the  Kariba  Dam  became 
a  specter  on  the  horizon,  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  publicly  stated  that 
the  United  Kingdom  could  not  stand  idly  by 
and  allow  that  to  happen.  Zambia's  entire 
copper-based  economy  depends  on  Kariba 
power.  Late  last  week,  too,  a  British  mili- 
tary mission  arrived  in  Zambia  for  talks 
with  the  Zambian  Government. 

Economic  Help  for  Zambia 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  united  in  their  determination  that 
Zambia  shall  not  be  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  crisis.  As  a  result 
of  their  common  colonial  past,  the  economies 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Zambia  are  rather 
intricately  intertwined.  All  of  Zambia's  oil, 
for  example,  has  been  received  from  the  re- 
finery at  Umtali.  Thus,  the  announcement 
of  the  British  oil  embargo  caught  Zambia 
with  less  than  2  weeks'  supply  of  petroleum 
products,  although  measures  were  already 
under  way  to  meet  Zambia's  petroleum  re- 
quirements by  alternate  overland  methods.4 
These,  of  course,  take  time  to  function 
fully. 

The  help  given  to  Zambia  by  its  African 
neighbors  has  been  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  supply  operation.  Kenya  and  Tanzania 
have  cooperated  magnificently  in  making 
available  their  port,  railroad,  and  airport 
facilities  for  the  British  segment  of  the 
airlift.  Tanzania  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
overland  flow  of  petroleum  by  helping  to 
organize  truck  convoys.  The  Congo  has  met 
every  request  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Governments  to  make  a  success 
of  the  airlift  we  have  mounted  from  Leo- 
poldville.  Two  great  American  overseas  air- 
lines,   Pan   American    Airways  and    Trans 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  157. 
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World  Airlines,  deserve  a  hearty  "well  done" 
for  their  assistance  with  this  airlift.  To- 
gether, they  are  carrying  a  minimum  of  180 
tons  of  diesel  fuel  a  day  to  Zambia.  By  the 
first  of  March  the  petroleum  situation  with- 
in Zambia  should  be  sufficiently  normal 
again  for  that  aspect  of  the  airlift  to  be 
discontinued,  but  we  are  prepared  to  continue 
the  airlift  for  other  vitally  needed  supplies. 
President  Mobutu  made  a  large  gift  of  oil 
from  his  Government's  own  stocks  to  help 
tide  Zambia  over  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  oil  shortage.  The  Portuguese  authorities 
in  Mozambique  and  Angola  and  the  South 
African  Government  have  shown  a  correct 
attitude.  They  have  respected  the  British 
oil  embargo  and  show  every  sign  of  continu- 
ing to  practice  their  neutrality  in  what  they 
see  as  a  domestic  British  problem. 

Let  me  close  with  a  comment  on  the 
claim  of  the  Smith  regime  that  it  is  a  bul- 
wark against  communism  in  Africa.  We 
disagree.  We  believe  the  regime's  policies 
and  actions  are  designed  to  perpetuate  mi- 
nority rule.  If  those  are  left  unchallenged 
and  unchecked,  they  would  create  exactly 
the  kind  of  situation  in  which  the  Com- 
munists could  greatly  extend  their  influence 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  which  would  en- 
courage the  Communists  to  renew  their  ef- 
forts elsewhere  in  Africa. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  helping 
responsible  African  governments  resist 
Communist  encroachments — far  more  experi- 
ence, I  might  add,  than  the  Southern  Rho- 
desian  regime.  We  believe  the  policies  of 
governments  in  other  African  countries — 
policies  looking  toward  social  advancement, 
responsible  majority  rule,  and  political  sta- 
bility— are  far  more  effective  weapons 
against  communism  than  any  of  the  methods 
the  Smith  regime  might  devise. 

We  know  of  no  Communist  threat  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  at  present,  but  we  fear 
one  may  well  develop  if  the  colony  continues 
on  its  present  course.  We  do  not  consider 
our  support  of  British  efforts  to  return 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  legal,  constitutional 
government  inconsistent  with  our  policy  of 


resisting  the  Communist  threat  to  genuine 
independence  in  Africa.  On  the  contrary,  we 
look  on  our  opposition  to  the  rebel  regime 
as  additional  evidence  of  our  determination 
to  resist  that  threat. 


President  Congratulates  U.S.S.R. 
on  Luna  9  Landing 

Folloiving  is  the  text  of  a  telegram  from 
President  Johnson  to  N.  V.  Podgorny,  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
U.S.S.R.,  which  was  read  to  neivs  corre- 
spondents at  the  White  House  on  February  3 
by  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President. 

February  3,  1966 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  You  and  the  people 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  great  suc- 
cess of  Luna  9.  Your  accomplishment  is  one 
that  can  benefit  all  mankind.  And  all  man- 
kind applauds  it.  Your  scientists  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  man's  knowledge 
of  the  moon  and  of  space. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Letters  off  Credence 

Brazil 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of 
Brazil,  Vasco  Tristao  Leitao  da  Cunha,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Johnson 
on  February  2.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  dated 
February  2. 

Niger 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of 
Niger,  Adamou  Mayaki,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Johnson  on  February  1. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  dated  February  2. 
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Although  UN1CEF  in  its  programs  of  aid  to  children  and 
youth  is  probably  the  most  successful  of  the  U.N.  spe- 
cialized agencies,  the  scope  of  its  mission  has  been  a  subject 
of  recurring  debate.  This  article,  written  especially  for  the 
Bulletin  by  Blanche  Bernstein,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Social  Affairs  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs,  describes  the  evolution  of 
UNICEF's  policies  and  programs  and  the  role  the  United 
States  has  played  in  helping  to  shape  them. 


UNICEF— The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 


by  Blanche  Bernstein 


"Today  UNICEF  is  possibly  the  best 
known,  probably  the  most  successful,  and 
certainly  the  least  controversial  operation 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations."  This 
quote  from  the  New  Yorker  profile  on 
Maurice  Pate,  the  late  Executive  Director 
of  UNICEF,  is  as  accurate  today  as  when  it 
was  published  in  December  1961.  In  fact, 
the  news  last  year  that  UNICEF  had  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1965  was 
applauded  throughout  the  world.  The  citation 
read,  in  part : 

.  .  .  UNICEF  has  realized  that  children  provide 
the  key  to  the  future:  the  children  of  today  are  the 
history  of  the  future.  UNICEF  is  now  forging  a 
link  of  solidarity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
countries.  In  an  age  when  so  many  people  are 
terrified  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the  forces 
that  science  has  placed  in  our  hands,  UNICEF 
offers  young  people  in  all  countries  an  alternative 
which  it  is  worth  living  and  working  for — a  world 
with  freedom  for  all  people,  equality  between  all 
races,  brotherhood  among  all  men. 

UNICEF  has  been  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  It  receives  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress — 
some  Members  occasionally  suggest  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  U.S.  contribution. 
And  with  the  exception  of  a  small  but  vocal 


minority,  it  is  widely  supported  by  the 
public  at  large  through  the  "trick  or  treat" 
Halloween  campaign  and  the  purchase  of 
UNICEF  greeting  cards  and  calendars. 

Other  governments  and  peoples  are  equally 
enthusiastic.  Though  contributions  are  vol- 
untary, no  less  than  121  governments  con- 
tribute to  UNICEF,  a  larger  number  than  to 
any  other  voluntary  U.N.  program.  Its 
greeting  cards  are  sold  in  many  U.N.  mem- 
ber states,  and  many  countries  have  the 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  trick-or-treat  cam- 
paign. 

The  goal  of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  is  to  encourage  by  means  of  interna- 
tional assistance  to  governments  the  efforts 
of  those  governments  to  improve  the  lot  of 
children  and  youth.  In  pursuing  this  goal, 
UNICEF  has  granted  funds  for  programs  of 
disease  control,  maternal  and  child  health, 
nutrition,  including  child  feeding  programs, 
milk  conservation  projects  and  nutrition 
education  and  related  activities,  family  and 
child  welfare  services,  training  of  personnel 
needed  for  services  to  children,  and  more 
recently  for  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Its  work  has  been  carried  on  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  specialized  agencies — the 
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World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO), 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 
— and  with  the  U.N.  Bureau  of  Social  Af- 
fairs. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  UNICEF  has 
a  semiautonomous  status  and  operates  in  the 
framework  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  accordance  with 
such  principles  as  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  lay 
down.  Governing  UNICEF  is  a  30-nation 
Executive  Board  which  meets  annually  to 
set  policy,  consider  requests  from  govern- 
ments for  assistance,  allocate  aid,  review 
program  developments,  and  establish  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  the  agency.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  represented 
on  the  Board. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Board,  appoints  an  Executive  Director  who 
is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  UNICEF.  One  man,  Maurice  Pate,  held  the 
post  of  Executive  Director  from  UNICEF's 
inception  in  1946  until  his  death  in  February 
1965.  In  June  1965  Henry  R.  Labouisse, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece,  was  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director. 

Most  of  UNICEF's  income  comes  from 
voluntary  contributions  of  governments.  Out 
of  a  total  income  of  approximately  $32.9 
million  in  1964,  $25.6  million,  or  77.8  percent, 
came  from  governments,  including  $12  mil- 
lion from  the  United  States. 

Income  from  private  sources  was  $4.1  mil- 
lion, or  12.6  percent  of  the  total,  a  substan- 
tial increase  from  the  7.4  percent  in  1960. 
The  largest  single  contribution  came  from 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF,  which 
raised  $2.2  million,  mainly  from  its  trick- 
or-treat  project;  $1.2  million  was  realized 
from  Freedom-from-Hunger  campaigns  in 
Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
and  additional  sums  came  from  "Shell-out" 
in  Canada  and  various  other  campaigns. 
Other  income  of  $3.1  million  (9.6  percent  of 
the  total)  consisted  of  net  profits  from  the 


UNICEF  Greeting  Card  Fund  and  income 
from  miscellaneous  sources. 

Recurring  Debate  Over  UNICEF's  Mission 

UNICEF  has  not  always  rested  on  uni- 
versal consensus.  Indeed  its  historical  evo- 
lution has  been  accompanied  by  periodic  dis- 
agreement over  the  scope  of  its  mission  in 
the  United  Nations  family  and  in  the  early 
days  over  the  question  of  whether  it  should 
be  continued  as  a  separate  organization 
within  the  U.N. 

The  reason  for  the  recurring  ambivalence 
about  UNICEF  is  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
fit  logically  into  the  pattern  of  U.N.  bodies 
designed  to  promote  social  progress.  Others, 
such  as  WHO,  UNESCO,  ILO,  FAO,  and 
the  U.N.  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  cover 
certain  functional  areas — health,  education, 
vocational  training,  agriculture  and  nutri- 
tion, and  social  welfare.  UNICEF's  concern 
is  an  age  group,  specifically  children  and 
youth,  and,  as  necessary,  their  mothers. 

Clearly,  however,  if  one  wants  to  help 
children  and  youth  one  does  something 
about  their  health,  education,  nutrition, 
training,  and  welfare.  In  a  sense,  therefore, 
UNICEF  can  be  said  to  duplicate  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  other  U.N.  agencies,  and 
it  could  be  argued  on  strictly  logical  grounds 
that  there  is  no  need  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion. This  kind  of  duplication  is,  of  course, 
not  unique  to  the  U.N.  It  is  found  in  our  own 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  is  partly  organized  on  functional 
lines  and  partly,  as  in  the  Children's  Bureau, 
on  an  age  basis.  Similar  duplication  can  be 
found  in  any  welfare  and  health  council  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  world  which  is  not  altogether  logical, 
however,  the  justification  is  easy  and  can  be 
made  on  practical  grounds.  In  the  first  place 
UNICEF,  in  view  of  its  special  responsibil- 
ities, insures  that  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  problems  of  children  and  youth  and 
that  their  needs  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  fierce  competition  for  limited  resources 
In  view  of  the  close  connection  between  an 
improvement  in  the  health  and  educationa 
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and  vocational  skill  levels  of  children  and 
the  objective  of  social  progress  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  it  is  essential  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  the  young,  who  today 
comprise  roughly  half  the  population  in 
these  countries. 

The  second  practical  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  UNICEF  is  the  emotional 
appeal  of  an  organization  which  works  in 
behalf  of  children  and  youth.  UNICEF  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  funds  from 
both  governmental  and  private  sources, 
funds  which  might  not  otherwise  be  made 
available  for  social  programs  of  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Finally,  a  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween UNICEF  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
specialized  agencies  and  the  U.N.  Bureau  of 
Social  Affairs  on  the  other  has  been  worked 
out  so  that  duplication  of  activities  is  min- 
imized. 

In  establishing  UNICEF  in  1946  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  provided : 

...  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  staff  and  technical  assistance  of  special- 
ized agencies  .  .  .  shall  be  requested,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  separate  personnel 
requirements    of   the    Fund. 

The  above  directive  was  confirmed  when 
UNICEF  was  made  a  permanent  agency  in 
1953.  In  implementing  this  directive  it  was 
agreed  that,  with  respect  to  specific  projects, 
UNICEF  would  provide  the  essential  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  financial  aid  (including 
stipends  for  training),  and  engineering  as- 
sistance for  milk  and  other  food  conserva- 
tion programs.  The  specialized  agencies, 
each  within  its  own  area  of  competence,  re- 
view and  advise  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  projects,  and,  where  necessary,  provide 
experts  to  the  governments  for  limited  pe- 
riods to  help  with  the  administration  of  the 
projects  in  the  field. 

On  the  whole  the  arrangements  between 
UNICEF  and  the  specialized  agencies  have 
worked  reasonably  well.  Disagreements 
which  do  arise  from  time  to  time  about  the 
importance  of  a  particular  project  requested 
by  some  government,  the  details  of  how  it 
should  be  set  up,  or  the  sharing  of  the  direct 


and  overhead  costs  of  the  technical  person- 
nel provided  by  the  specialized  agencies 
have  not  prejudiced  the  development  of  close 
and  cooperative  relations  between  UNICEF 
and  the  specialized  agencies. 

Questions  about  the  scope  of  UNICEF 
programs  have  also  been  raised  from  an- 
other angle.  A  substantial  part  of  its  funds 
have  gone  into  disease-control  campaigns, 
particularly  malaria  eradication  and  yaws, 
and  in  more  recent  years  to  rural  water  and 
sanitation  control.  These  campaigns,  of 
course,  benefit  adults  and  children  alike. 

In  the  monumental  study  The  United  Na- 
tions and  Promotion  of  the  General  Welfare 
by  Robert  Asher,  Walter  Kotschnig,  and 
others,  published  in  1957  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  terms  of  reference  of  UNICEF  "should 
be  clarified  to  make  it  evident  that  in 
much  of  its  work  it  acts  as  a  supply  organi- 
zation in  the  execution  of  highly  important 
functions  serving  the  population  as  a  whole 
and  not  just  children."  The  authors  felt 
that  if  public  opinion  were  properly  edu- 
cated the  explicit  recognition  of  the  broad 
scope  of  UNICEF's  program  would  not  weak- 
en the  emotional  appeal  based  on  its  associa- 
tion in  the  public  mind  with  children. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  United 
States  has  pressed  for  a  sharper  UNICEF 
focus  on  programs  for  children  and  youth. 
Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  for- 
mer U.S.  Representative  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC),  stated  the 
problem  at  the  1963  spring  session  of  the 
Council  as  follows: 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  best  way  of 
assuring  the  welfare  of  children  is  to  improve  the 
general  level  of  economic  and  social  development. 
We  have  no  basic  quarrel  with  this  view.  Indeed, 
many  programs — such  as  the  improvement  of  child 
health — require  action  which  reaches  all  members 
of  the  community  such  as  environmental  sanitation 
or  increased  agricultural  production.  We  believe, 
however,  that  UNICEF  fulfills  a  different  purpose 
from  other  international  agencies  which  are  con- 
cerned with  economic  and  social  development  in 
general.  Children  have  special  needs;  they  are  more 
vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  such  new  and  develop- 
ing factors  as  rapid  increases  in  population,  the 
ever-increasing  migration   of   people   from  rural   to 
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urban  areas  and  the  frequently  accompanying  break- 
down of  family  traditions  and  solidarity. 

At  the  June  1963  UNICEF  Executive 
Board  meeting,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Dean  Frederick  DelliQuadri,  stated  that  the 
United  States  was  satisfied  with  the  major 
policy  decisions  which  governed  the  scope 
of  UNICEF  programs  but  expressed  con- 
cern about  certain  types  of  projects  in  nu- 
trition and  training.  He  illustrated  the 
dilemma  in  the  field  of  nutrition  by  describ- 
ing UNICEF  projects  that  would  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  children.  These  included,  he 
said: 

.  .  .  nutrition  education  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, training  in  nutrition  of  personnel  who  serve 
mothers  and  children,  provision  of  food  supplies  for 
school  or  other  feeding  programs  for  children,  assist- 
ance in  the  production  of  milk  or  other  protective 
foods  for  children  and  research  to  develop  such 
foods,  and  assistance  to  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  noncommercial  locally  produced  foods  for 
home  or  school  consumption.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  general — and  acute — problem  of  increasing 
the  commercial  production  of  foodstuffs  is  not  the 
concern  of  UNICEF.  Our  objection  would  extend  to 
UNICEF  assistance  to  research  projects  designed 
to  increase  food  production  for  commercial  sale  and 
to  the  training  of  agronomists  or  other  personnel 
whose  work  will  be  related  largely  to  improvement 
in  general  food  production. 

The  United  States  has  also  had  some 
questions  concerning  UNICEF  assistance  to 
rural  sanitation  and  water  supply  programs, 
but  it  recognized  that  contaminated  water 
constituted  one  of  the  greatest  health  haz- 
ards to  children,  particularly  the  very  young, 
and  that,  until  other  international  or  bi- 
lateral aid  agencies  were  ready  to  under- 
take such  programs,  UNICEF  could  not  ig- 
nore appeals  for  assistance  in  a  matter  so 
critical  for  child  health. 

Although  a  variety  of  points  of  view  were 
expressed  at  the  1963  meeting  by  repre- 
sentatives of  other  governments,  some  of 
which  were  more  restrictive  than  the  U.S. 
view  and  some  of  which  would  have  per- 
mitted very  wide  flexibility,  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  UNICEF  should  not 
spread  itself  too  thin  and  that  its  programs 
should  be  focused  through  a  good  standard 
lens  and  not  a  wide-angle  lens  on  the  major 
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problems  of  children.  Beyond  this,  it  is  un- 
likely that  there  will  ever  be  unanimous 
agreement  on  any  restatement  of  the  proper 
scope  of  UNICEF  programs. 

The  almost  universal  acclaim  of  and  the 
recurring  ambivalence  about  UNICEF  can 
be  understood  only  in  the  framework  of  its 
history  and  its  origins. 

The  Origin  of  UNICEF 

The  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  (Reso- 
lution 57(1))  in  December  1946  to  aid  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  countries  which  had  been 
the  victims  of  aggression  in  World  War  II. 
The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  was  coming  to  an  end,  but 
the  feeling  was  strong  that  the  task  of  emer- 
gency feeding  programs  and  the  distribution 
of  clothing  and  blankets  should  be  con- 
tinued for  the  young.  The  Fund  was  to  give 
emergency  relief  "for  child  health  purposes 
generally,  giving  high  priority  to  the  chil- 
dren of  countries  victims  of  aggression." 

In  its  first  years  UNICEF  concentrated 
on  distributing  food,  clothing,  and  blankets 
to  the  children  of  14  European  countries 
and  China.  But  by  the  end  of  1949  the 
Fund  had  expanded  to  13  European  coun- 
tries, 14  countries  and  territories  in  the  Far 
East,  6  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  and  11 
Latin  American  countries.  Its  program  had 
increased  too :  construction  of  and  equipping 
milk  conservation  plants;  training  for  doc- 
tors and  nurses;  provision  of  raw  materials 
for  shoes  and  jackets. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  concerned 
people  began  to  think  in  terms  of  a  perma- 
nent international  body  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children.  There  were  differing  views,  how- 
ever, on  the  appropriate  organizational  ar- 
rangements. 

In  June  1949  the  United  States  began  dis- 
cussions with  other  major  donors  to  UNICEF 
looking  toward  the  discontinuance  of 
UNICEF  as  a  separate  organization.  It  was 
the  U.S.  view  that  for  the  long  run  U.N. 
programs  devoted  to  the  needs  of  children 
should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  U.N.  struc- 
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ture.  It  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  modest 
amount  should  be  added  to  the  regular  U.N. 
budget  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the 
voluntary  contributions  from  governments. 
Main  emphasis  of  the  new  program,  it  sug- 
gested, should  be  on  training  services,  ad- 
visory assistance,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

These  elements  of  the  U.S.  position, 
which  in  effect  constituted  an  effort  to  re- 
duce drastically  the  scope  and  operations  of 
the  agency,  became  the  principal  issues  de- 
bated by  governments  in  1950  at  the  Social 
Commission,  at  ECOSOC,  and  at  the  General 
Assembly.  The  U.S.  position  was  defeated 
at  the  Social  Commission,  but  a  compromise 
was  reached  at  ECOSOC.  When  the  matter 
reached  the  General  Assembly,  strong  op- 
position to  the  ECOSOC  resolution  developed 
among  the  delegations  from  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  who  felt  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  the  termination  of  the  present 
emergency  organization  simply  because  the 
"emergency"  was  over  in  Europe.  They 
argued  that  their  children  had  been  in  a 
"state  of  emergency"  for  centuries. 

As  the  debate  progressed,  most  of  the 
donor  countries  switched  positions  and  sup- 
ported a  new  resolution  sponsored  by  Aus- 
tralia which  extended  UNICEF's  life  for  3 
years,  endorsed  the  recent  trend  in  policy, 
and  specified  that  greater  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  long-term  aid  directed  particu- 
larly to  children  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. On  the  final  vote  only  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate abstained.  (Actually,  new  instructions 
to  support  the  resolution  were  en  route. 
They  arrived  too  late,  however,  simply  be- 
cause the  resolution  came  up  for  a  vote  ear- 
lier than  anticipated.)  The  United  States 
representative,  in  explaining  his  abstention, 
stated  that  although  the  United  States  pre- 
ferred other  organizational  arrangements, 
his  Government  and  the  American  people 
were  sympathetically  aware  of  the  plight  of 
children  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  further, 
the  United  States  was  second  to  none,  as 
3hown  by  the  record,  in  its  willingness  to 
help  those  children. 

The  U.S.  record  of  generosity  was  main- 


tained. In  1951  and  1952  the  United  States 
continued  as  it  had  in  earlier  years  to  con- 
tribute almost  72  percent  of  the  funds 
UNICEF  received  from  governments.  Fur- 
ther, throughout  the  fifties  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  was  gradually  in- 
creased in  absolute  terms  even  while  as  a 
proportion  of  the  total  it  was  reduced  to  50 
percent.  At  present,  the  U.S.  annual  con- 
tribution of  $12  million  constitutes  40  per- 
cent of  UNICEF's  income  from  voluntary 
government  contributions. 

The  Question  of  Long-Term  Assistance 

In  1950  General  Assembly  Resolution  417 
(V)  directed  UNICEF  to  meet 

.  .  .  through  the  provision  of  supplies,  training 
and  advice,  emergency  and  long-range  needs  of 
children  and  their  continuing  needs  particularly  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening, wherever  this  may  he  appropriate,  the  per- 
manent child  health  and  child  welfare  programmes 
of  the  countries   receiving  assistance. 

From  1950  to  1953  UNICEF  policy  with 
regard  to  long-term  assistance  gradually 
took  shape.  The  Executive  Board  decided 
that  the  agency  would  favor  action  projects 
over  research  projects  and  that,  in  its  re- 
view of  project  proposals,  it  would  consider 
the  capacity  of  a  given  country  to  meet  its 
own  needs  and/or  to  secure  international 
assistance  from  other  sources.  Furthermore, 
a  government  had  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
local  costs  and  match  UNICEF  aid  with  its 
own  funds  before  a  proposal  could  be  con- 
sidered. (At  present  the  contribution  of 
governments  is  equal,  on  an  average,  to 
about  21/o  times  the  UNICEF  contribution 
to  assisted  projects.) 

The  Board  looked  with  favor  upon  those 
projects  which  had  the  "greatest  direct 
impact"  on  a  large  number  of  children, 
which  represented  an  attack  on  "serious 
problems"  assuring  long-range  benefits,  and 
which  were  "strategic"  in  dealing  with 
"basic  lacks  in  adequate  child  care."  Finally, 
UNICEF  wanted  projects  which  would  give 
results  on  the  basis  of  low  per  capita  costs, 
which  were  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  to  continue  after  an  initial  period 
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of  international  aid,  and  which  set  "orga- 
nizational patterns"  capable  of  being  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  in  the  country. 

During  this  period  UNICEF  resources 
were  devoted  mainly  to  three  basic  types  of 
programs : 

1.  Basic  maternal  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices^— efforts  to  establish  basic  permanent 
health  and  welfare  services  for  children, 
especially  networks  of  health  centers,  and 
aid  to  national  programs  for  training  per- 
sonnel to  plan  and  operate  these  services. 

2.  Disease  control — campaigns  to  control 
or  eradicate  diseases  affecting  large  num- 
bers of  children  such  as  malaria,  tubercu- 
losis, yaws,  trachoma,  and  leprosy. 

3.  Nutrition — mainly  supplementary  child 
feeding  projects  and  milk  conservation. 
Some  funds  were  also  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  other  protein-rich  foods  and 
to  the  education  of  families  in  better  nutri- 
tion practices. 

In  addition,  UNICEF  continued  grants 
for  emergency  aid  for  the  relief  of  children 
and  mothers  in  times  of  disaster  due  to 
earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  etc. 

In  1953  the  General  Assembly  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  Fund.  The  result  of  the 
review  was  an  unqualified  endorsement  of 
UNICEF's  work;  a  unanimous  resolution 
(802  (VIII))  continued  the  Fund  without  a 
termination  date.  In  recognition  of  the  new 
long-range  aspect  of  the  UNICEF  program, 
the  words  "International"  and  "Emergency" 
were  dropped  from  the  Fund's  title.  The 
acronym  "UNICEF"  had  become  so  famil- 
iar throughout  the  world,  however,  that  the 
Assembly  decided  to  leave  it  unaltered. 

Evolution  of  Policies  and  Programs 

Beginning  in  1954  evolving  UNICEF 
policy  moved  ever  closer  toward  the  two 
most  significant  aspects  of  the  "new  look" 
which  the  agency  would  formally  adopt  in 
1961:  (1)  attention  to  the  needs  of  children 
within  the  framework  of  a  national  plan 
and  (2)  a  flexible  policy  allowing  UNICEF 
to  expand  its  assistance  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  its  traditional  fields  of  operation. 
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Early  in  1954  the  Executive  Board  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  "approval  of  proj- 
ects in  principle."  The  Board  decided  that 
where  a  request  for  a  UNICEF  allocation 
was  for  only  one  stage  of  a  government 
project,  the  Board  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  whole  project.  The 
1954  report  of  the  Executive  Board  advised : 

If  [the  Board]  approves  the  project  in  principle, 
future  requests  for  continued  aid  would  be  given 
the  priority,  which  under  existing  Board  policy  is 
accorded  to  "help  complete  or  perfect  work  already 
undertaken." 

This  was  the  first  time  UNICEF  had 
given  a  direct  endorsement  to  the  planning 
process.  Obviously,  the  applying  country 
would  have  to  assemble  some  sort  of  plan 
— however  narrow  in  scope — if  the  Board 
were  going  to  be  able  to  make  commitments 
of  continued  assistance  to  a  project  years  in 
advance  of  its  completion. 

In  1957  the  Board  took  a  second  step  in 
this  direction.  It  formally  recognized  that 
the  needs  of  children  must  be  viewed 
"within  the  context  of  their  family  and 
community  environment."  The  following 
year  the  Board  approved  the  proposition 
that  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  child 
should  be  one  facet  of  a  broad  national  plan 
for  raising  family  and  community  levels  of 
living,  and  the  U.S.  proposal  that  UNICEF 
assist  social  service  programs  was  accepted. 

Finally,  during  the  Executive  Board 
meeting  of  1960  several  representatives  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  UNICEF  should  be 
prepared  to  help  a  country  set  up  a  broad 
child  welfare  program  within  the  general 
framework  of  a  national  development  plan, 
even  if  this  should  require  some  redistribu- 
tion of  UNICEF's  financial  and  adminis- 
trative resources. 

Even  as  it  began  to  accept  the  concept 
of  the  national  plans,  UNICEF  policy  also 
began  to  move  toward  a  more  flexible  posi- 
tion regarding  the  types  of  assistance  which 
the  agency  might  render.  This  trend  was 
especially  obvious  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  UNICEF  aid  for  training  national 
personnel. 

Until    1959    the    agency    had    generally 
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limited  this  type  of  assistance  to  the  pro- 
vision of  supplies  and  equipment  required 
by  government  training  programs  bearing 
upon  maternal  and  child  welfare  services, 
disease  control,  and  child  nutrition. 
UNICEF  looked  upon  the  expenses  incurred 
for  administration  and  scholarships  or  sti- 
pends for  the  trainees  as  local  costs  which 
were  properly  the  responsibility  of  local 
governments.  Only  when  governments  for 
some  reason  needed  to  educate  nationals  in 
other  countries  was  UNICEF  willing  to 
bear  the  financial  burden. 

In  1959,  however,  the  Executive  Director 
of  UNICEF  recommended  to  the  Board 
that  the  agency  give  increased  emphasis  to 
the  training  of  national  personnel  within 
the  country.  One  result  was  that  the  Board 
at  last  agreed  to  let  UNICEF  provide  local 
stipends  for  training  programs.  Even  more 
significant  was  the  fact  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  proposal  set  the  stage  for  a 
lively  Board  debate  over  UNICEF  assist- 
ance policy.  Some  representatives,  including 
the  U.S.  representative,  urged  caution  in 
adding  new  categories  of  aid,  fearing  that 
UNICEF's  modest  resources  might  be 
spread  too  thin  over  too  many  types  of 
projects.  Others  held  the  opposite  viewpoint 
that  UNICEF  should  endeavor  to  assist 
whatever  projects  governments  themselves 
believe  of  highest  priority,  providing  only 
that  the  projects  are  related  in  some  way  to 
the  needs  of  children. 

The  same  division  of  opinion  appeared 
again  at  the  1960  Board  meeting  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  UNICEF's  "matching"  policy. 
The  Board  agreed,  however,  that  while  the 
former  matching  policy  would  continue  to 
apply  to  the  bulk  of  UNICEF-assisted  proj- 
ects, it  would  allow  some  "flexibility"  in 
particular  cases  where:  (a)  a  government's 
contribution  provided  all  necessary  local 
costs,  (b)  a  government  had  previously 
provided  funds  for  a  project  and  then 
needed  help  to  improve  the  coverage  or  the 
quality  of  the  service,  or  (c)  a  government's 
contribution  would  increase  progressively 
even  though  in  the  first  instance  it  was  less 
than  the  UNICEF  allocation. 


With  the  liberal  proposals  with  respect 
to  planning  and  matching  before  it  in  1960, 
the  Board  decided  that  it  would  consider 
the  future  orientation  and  scope  of  UNICEF 
activities  at  its  June  1961  session  and  called 
upon  the  Executive  Director  for  two  studies 
for  consideration  at  that  time:  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  children's  needs,  and  an  examination 
of  training  in  health,  nutrition,  and  social 
services. 

The  "New  Look,"  1961-65 

The  Executive  Board  in  June  1961  made  a 
number  of  decisions  which  together  consti- 
tute the  "new  look"  in  UNICEF  program 
policy.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  the  "new  look"  are 
two: 

1.  UNICEF  may  now  help  governments, 
upon  their  request,  to  draft  national  plans 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  children  and  youth. 
The  Board  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
plans  would  be  an  "integrated  part  of,  or  re- 
lated to,  overall  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment." UNICEF  now  gives  priority  to 
those  projects  which  fall  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  national  development  plan. 

2.  UNICEF  can  aid  whatever  programs 
countries  themselves  feel  are  of  highest 
priority.  This  means  that  UNICEF  is  no 
longer  limited  to  programs  designed  to  meet 
only  the  physical  requirements  of  children 
but  can  also  serve  other  needs — for  example, 
education,  vocational  training  and  guidance, 
and  expanded  social  services. 

UNICEF's  "new  look"  embodies  two  other 
important  shifts  in  policy : 

UNICEF  now  meets  local  costs  of  projects 
where  this  is  essential  for  their  success  and 
funds  are  not  available  from  other  sourees 
(a  situation  most  likely  to  occur  with  re- 
spect to  training  projects  and  experimental 
programs) . 

UNICEF  now  assumes  the  expenses  of  hir- 
ing specially  qualified  national  or  other  con- 
sultants to  help  governments  prepare  proj- 
ect requests  where  sufficient  assistance  is 
not  available  from  UNICEF  field  staff  and 
the  technical  personnel  of  other  agencies  in 
the  United  Nations  family. 
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The  implementation  of  the  new  look  is  re- 
flected in  Table  I  showing  the  distribution 
of  UNICEF  assistance  by  type  of  program. 
In  the  5  years  from  1960  to  1965,  education 
allocations  jumped  from  less  than  1  to  17 
percent  of  UNICEF's  program  allocations. 
There  has  been  a  sizable  increase  in  alloca- 
tions for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  a  substantial  decline  in  assistance  to 
disease-control  programs.  Allocations  for 
nutrition  have  also  declined,  but  this  may 
prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

Table  I — Allocations  by  Program 

(in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 

1960  1965 

Amount     Percent      Amount    Percent 

Basic   maternal    and 

child   health    .  .  .  4,314  20  6,824        29 

Disease   control  .  .  .  11,105  50  7,893         34 

Nutrition     4,602  21  2,691         12 

Family     and     child 

welfare    services  .  385  2  576 

Education 143  '  4,041         17 

Vocational    training  399  2 

Other      43  '  694           3 

Total   long-range 

aid     20,592  93  23,118         99 

Emergency   aid   .  .  .  1,538  7  345           1 
Total        program 

aid     22,130  100  23,463       100 

1  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Table  II  shows  UNICEF's  dramatically  in- 
creased involvement  in  Africa  and  Asia — 
particularly  Africa — and  a  concomitant  re- 
duction in  aid  to  Europe. 

Table  II — Allocations  of  Long-Term  Aid 
by  Area 

(in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars! 

1960  1965 

Amount     Percent  Amount     Percent 

Africa 2,073           9  4,548  20 

Asia     6,663         27  9,070  39 

Eastern 

Mediterranean    .  .      3,682         15  2,718  12 

Europe 1,385           6  505  2 

The  Americas  ....      7,399         30  5,379  23 

Interregional     ....       3,115         13  898  4 

124,317       100  '23,118  100 

1  Includes  freight. 

2  Excludes  freight. 

The  United  States  on  numerous  occasions 
since  1961  has  expressed  its  strong  support 
for  the  expansion  of  UNICEF  programs  in 
education  and  vocational  training  and  has 


urged  that  special  attention  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  children  of  families  recently 
migrated  to  urban  areas.  Furthermore,  at 
the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  UNICEF  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  in  June  1965,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion proposed  that  the  Board  at  its  next 
meeting,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Addis  Ababa  in  May  1966,  consider  what 
role  UNICEF  should  play  in  family  planning 
as  part  of  its  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  also  proposed  that 
the  secretariat  present  to  the  Board  a  few 
requests  for  assistance  in  family  planning 
programs  which  may  be  made  to  it  by  mem- 
ber governments  giving  high  priority  to  such 
programs.  These  proposals  had  strong  sup- 
port from  many  of  the  developing  countries, 
as  well  as  from  Sweden  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Board  accepted  them  after 
extended  debate. 

UNICEF's  Accomplishments 

UNICEF  is  currently  assisting  more  than 
500  projects  in  118  countries.  Since  1950 
UNICEF  has  equipped  more  than  30,000 
health  centers,  ranging  from  simple  village 
dispensaries  to  modern  pediatric  wards. 
These  facilities  have  provided  services  to 
over  70  million  mothers  and  children.  About 
100  million  persons  around  the  world  have 
been  examined  for  yaws,  and  41  million 
have  been  treated.  About  200  million  per- 
sons have  been  protected  against  tu- 
berculosis through  the  use  of  BCG  vaccine, 
and  145  million  persons  have  been  protected 
from  malaria  through  insecticide  spraying 
and  other  measures. 

More  than  200  milk  processing  plants  in 
38  countries  have  been  or  are  presently  be- 
ing equipped  by  UNICEF.  These  include 
Asia's  largest  dairy  installation,  which 
handles  500,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
— the  Worli  plant  in  Bombay,  India. 
UNICEF  is  concentrating  on  applied  nutri- 
tion projects  in  57  countries  to  stimulate 
greater  production  and  the  use  of  nutritious 
foods.  It  has  provided  equipment  for  more 
than  4,000  nutrition  centers. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  UNICEF  aid  to 
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education  and  vocational  training  in  1962, 
UNICEF  has  helped  equip  more  than  2,000 
primary  schools,  34  secondary  schools,  231 
teacher  training  centers,  and  372  vocational 
and  prevocational  training  centers,  and  it 
has  earmarked  funds  sufficient  to  equip  as 
many  again  in  the  immediate  future.  About 
one-third  of  UNICEF's  program  expendi- 
tures are  now  devoted  to  the  training  of 
local  personnel  to  staff  vital  programs  for 
children.  To  date  UNICEF  stipends  and 
fellowships  have  been  used  to  train  more 
than  100,000  persons  in  the  developing 
countries  for  child  services.  UNICEF  proj- 
ects are  currently  assisting  in  the  training 
of  an  additional  96,000  persons. 

This  is  an  impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishment. Yet,  although  UNICEF  projects 
are  directed  toward  meeting  basic  needs,  the 
individual  projects  are  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent related  to  an  overall  plan  which  takes 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  child  needs  and 
the  limited  resources  available  to  meet  them, 
nor  are  they  integrated  into  overall  country 
development  plans. 

At  the  Executive  Board  meeting  in  June 
1961  the  importance  of  integrating  UNICEF 
programs  into  overall  plans  for  children  was 
recognized  and  provision  was  made  in  the 
budget  for  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  assist 
countries,  at  their  request,  in  assessing 
children's  needs  and  preparing  plans  to  meet 
them.  So  far,  however,  no  country  has  asked 
for  this  type  of  assistance. 

At  the  June  1962  Board  meeting  the 
theme  of  overall  planning  for  children,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  relating  such 
plans  to  country  development  plans,  was  re- 
peated by  a  large  number  of  countries.  It 
was  of  interest,  however,  that  several  of  the 
developing  countries  took  the  occasion  to 
point  out  that  it  was  often  very  difficult  to 
develop  overall  plans  for  children  and  that 
they  trusted  that  UNICEF  aid  would  still  be 
available  for  useful  projects  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  overall  country  plans. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  idea  of  plan- 
ning for  children  and  youth  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  children  within  national  de- 


Miss  Bernstein's  article  is  one  of  a  series 
being-  written  especially  for  the  Bulletin  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Officers  who  may  be  interested  in  sub- 
mitting original  bylined  articles  are  invited  to 
call  Jewell  Wilson  in  the  Bulletin  office,  exten- 
sion 5806. 


velopment  plans,  the  Executive  Board,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, approved  allocations  for  a  roundtable 
conference  on  planning  for  the  needs  of 
children  in  developing  countries,  held  at 
Bellagio,  Italy,  in  1964,  and  for  two  regional 
conferences,  one  in  Latin  America,  the  other 
in  the  ECAFE  region.  The  first  of  these 
regional  conferences  was  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  December  1965 ;  the  other  is  sched- 
uled for  March  1966  at  Bangkok.  The  Board 
will  have  to  evaluate  the  results  of  these 
meetings  at  its  next  session,  and  the  United 
States  will  have  to  formulate  its  own  posi- 
tion on  the  usefulness  of  this  technique  for 
promoting  planning  for  children. 

The  Future  of  UNICEF 

At  present,  despite  differences  in  the 
past,  the  U.S.  Government  warmly  supports 
UNICEF  policies  and  programs  and  recog- 
nizes that  UNICEF  is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the  U.N. 
Decade  of  Development.  The  United  States 
has  announced  on  several  occasions — at  UNI- 
CEF Board  meetings  and  most  recently 
at  the  20th  General  Assembly — that  it 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  increase 
in  its  present  contribution  of  $12  million  to 
UNICEF  if  other  governments  would  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  maintain  a 
ratio  of  40  (U.S.)  to  60  (other  govern- 
ments). Current  limitations  on  its  income 
have  forced  UNICEF  to  limit  severely  the 
number  of  new  projects  it  can  assist  in 
order  to  complete  programs  already  under- 
way. Additional  funds  would  enable  it  to 
accelerate  its  assistance  in  the  newer  areas 
of    its    activity — education    and    vocational 
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training  and,  if  the  Board  approves,  family 
planning  programs. 

About  2  years  ago  Harlan  Cleveland,1 
meeting  with  several  people  interested  in 
UNICEF,  asked  them  to  consider  and  advise 
him  on  what  UNICEF  should  be  doing  20 


1  Mr.  Cleveland  was  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs;  he 
is  now  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 


years  hence.  It  was  a  good  question  but  a 
hard  one.  None  of  those  asked  has  yet  come 
forward  with  an  answer. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  just  the  Decade  of 
Development  but  the  "generation  of  develop- 
ment." If  so,  UNICEF's  role  will  continue  to 
be  to  help  meet  the  priority  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  developing  countries 
in  each  succeeding  decade. 


Science  in  a  World  of  Widening  Horizons 


by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg 

Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  1 


I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
one  of  the  five  "UNESCO  Lectures"  being 
given  at  our  five  Washington  area  universi- 
ties. This  past  year  we  celebrated  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  its  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization — UNESCO — created 
at  the  same  time  as  its  parent  organization. 
The  first  U.N.  delegates  realized,  and  wisely 
so,  that  their  political  and  social  goals 
could  best  be  attained  in  a  world  which  had 
established  better  international  contacts  in 
education,  science,  and  culture.  UNESCO, 
one  of  the  largest  members  of  the  United 
Nations  family,  has  a  roll  of  117  nations 
and  two  associate  members,  and  a  staff 
made  up  of  nationals  from  over  90  countries. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  the 
work  of  UNESCO  directly,  the  topic  I  am 
going  to  cover,  "Science  in  a  World  of 
Widening  Horizons,"  makes  clear  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  world  organization  such  as 


1  Lecture  delivered  under  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  and  the  Joint 
Graduate  Consortium  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Univer- 
sities at  Georgetown  University  on  Jan.  17. 


UNESCO  and  of  the  need  to  support  and 
strengthen  its  work. 

I  hope  to  present  several  different  ideas, 
but  summed  up  they  might  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion :  that  man  may  well  have 
reached  that  point  in  his  history,  that  stage 
of  his  development,  where  he  has  not  only 
been  made  master  of  his  fate,  but  where  his 
technology  and  his  morality  have  come  face 
to  face,  where  he  can  scarcely  treat  fact  and 
value  separately,  and  where  he  may  see 
principles  as  diverse  as  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics  and  the  Golden  Rule  being 
considered  side  by  side  in  the  making  of 
decisions  which  determine  his  future.  For  I 
believe — as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  do  also — 
that  the  major  forces  that  have  shaped  our 
lives  in  the  last  20  years — since  the  birth  of 
UNESCO — are  not  only  widening  our  hori- 
zons but  forcing  us  to  shape  up  for  a  rigor- 
ous journey  toward  those  horizons.  We  are 
headed  for  some  new  undiscovered  shores, 
and  after  a  million  years  of  headway — of 
struggle  and  growth,  of  conquest  and  ac- 
complishment— during  which  time  we  be- 
lieved we  were  all  sailing  separately,  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  now 
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realize  we  are  essentially  all  in  the  same 
boat  together.  I  think  it  is  science  which  has 
made  this  so.  And  it  is  the  power  derived 
from  science  and  how  we  use  or  misuse  it 
which  will  determine  our  future. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  science  has 
been  with  us  for  longer  than  the  past  20 
years.  As  an  organized  way  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  man,  it  has  been  with  us  in  many 
respects  since  ancient  times.  Experimental 
science,  the  foundation  of  today's  science, 
had  its  beginning  a  few  centuries  ago.  The 
forging  of  the  bond  between  science  and 
technology  dates  back  to  the  last  century, 
and  the  adoption  of  both  by  industry  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But 
it  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  decades 
that  the  impact  of  scientific  theory,  trans- 
formed with  increasing  rapidity  into  tech- 
nology— into  tangible  products  and  power — 
has  been  felt  by  society  as  a  whole. 

Before  I  go  into  some  of  the  results  of  this 
impact  and  the  challenges  it  has  placed  be- 
fore us,  let  me  review,  in  broad  terms,  some 
of  the  recent  progress  of  science  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  has  widened  our  horizons. 

Extending  the   Range  of  the   Senses 

Endowed  with  an  intellect  that  allows  him 
to  reason,  and  to  remember,  record,  and 
transmit  his  ideas,  man  has  been  responsible 
to  a  large  degree  for  his  own  creative  evolu- 
tion. In  speed  and  scope  it  far  exceeds  his 
own  natural  evolution.  Physically  we  are  not 
that  much  different  today  than  our  fore- 
bears of  the  stone  age.  We  exist  on  a  pin- 
point of  time,  temperature,  and  chemical 
balance,  individually  weak  and  ineffectual, 
and  our  only  contact  with  the  real  world  is 
through  our  five  meager  senses.  But 
through  the  highly  organized  intelligence  we 
call  "science"  and  the  highly  organized 
group  we  call  "society,"  we  have  been  able 
to  extend  our  senses  and  amplify  our  energy 
to  an  incredible  degree.  We  have  been  able 
to  learn  much  about  ourselves  and  our  en- 
vironment, and  we  have  developed  ways  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  environments  not  only  un- 
suited  to  man  but  to  those  where  no  other 
life  has  ever  existed. 


Our  sense  of  vision  has  always  been  our 
primary  method  of  knowing  about  our  world. 
Yet  marvelous  as  our  eyes  are,  they  allow 
us  only  a  very  limited  picture  of  our  imme- 
diate world.  Today,  through  scientific  inno- 
vations which  have  been  developed  or  re- 
fined mainly  within  the  last  20  years,  we 
have  extended  the  limits  of  our  sight  by 
orders  of  such  magnitude  and  in  such  terms 
that  the  very  expression  "sight"  needs  re- 
defining. We  are  now  able  to  witness  indi- 
rectly events  taking  place  almost  anywhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  time  they 
happen.  We  are  able  to  "see"  the  existence 
of  stars  far  beyond  those  at  what  we  be- 
lieved was  the  "outer  edge"  of  space,  and  to 
film  cosmic  events  which  happened  billions 
of  light-years  ago;  we  are  able  to  visualize 
the  structure  of  an  atom  and  to  track  the 
path  of  its  disintegrating  particles,  though 
their  lifetimes  be  far  less  than  a  billionth  of 
a  second.  We  are  able  to  observe  the  micro- 
cosmic  world  of  life  and  see  the  detailed 
structure  of  such  simple  self-reproducing 
things  as  viruses,  some  of  which  are  so 
small  that  a  trillion  of  them  could  comfort- 
ably live  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  This  same 
extension  of  sight  toward  the  inner  world 
allows  us  to  study  in  detail  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  own  living  cells  and  the  chemical 
basis  of  our  heredity. 

Our  sense  of  hearing  has  also  been  enor- 
mously extended  by  technologies  which 
transform  understandable  sounds  into  vari- 
ous forms  of  energy,  carry  them  to  us  over 
vast  distances,  then  transform  them  back 
into  familiar  patterns  and  the  wave  lengths 
our  auditory  nerves  can  handle.  From  such 
diverse  places  on  earth  as  Sugar  Grove, 
West  Virginia,  and  Jodrell  Bank,  England, 
we  cock  those  gigantic  "ears" — our  radio- 
telescopes — toward  the  farthest  galaxies 
and  beyond  and  pick  up  sounds  from  distant 
worlds,  listening  for  (and  hoping  for)  pat- 
terns which  might  indicate  the  existence  of 
intelligent,  communicative  life  somewhere  in 
those  remote  cosmic  regions.  We  can  "hear" 
the  sounds  of  moderate-sized  earthquakes 
anywhere  in  the  world,  determine  their  in- 
tensity and  often  their  exact  location.  We 
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have  extended  our  hearing  (as  well  as  our 
sight)  beneath  the  sea  and  in  doing  so  have 
learned  not  only  how  to  detect  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  in  that  almost  lightless 
world  but  that,  dark  as  its  depths  may  be, 
the  sea  is  not  a  silent  world,  and  that  the 
voices  of  the  fish  and  the  other  marine  life 
in  it  make  it  a  veritable  screeching,  croak- 
ing jungle  of  sound. 

Fortunately  we  have  created  new  senses 
as  well  as  extended  the  range  of  our  natural 
senses.  We  have  no  natural  sense  organs  de- 
signed to  detect  magnetic  fields,  or  the 
greater  range  of  radiation — that  not  in  the 
limited  areas  of  the  spectrum  which  produce 
light,  sound,  or  heat — yet  we  can  detect  al- 
most all  forms  of  radiation  in  the  smallest 
amounts,  whether  in  the  confines  of  a  labo- 
ratory or  in  orbit  around  the  earth  or  sun. 

But  miraculous  as  these  extensions  of  our 
natural  senses  may  be,  they  would  all  be  for 
naught  if  man  were  not  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  remember,  to  record  and  transmit 
these  impressions  and  the  ideas  he  develops 
from  them.  It  is  only  through  memory  and 
communication  that  the  collective  intelli- 
gence of  mankind  grows  and  that  he  is  able 
to  make  any  use  of  the  impressions  gathered 
by  his  senses.  It  is,  therefore,  most  fortu- 
nate for  us  that  the  same  scientific  revolu- 
tion which  has  magnified  our  knowledge- 
gathering  ability  has  given  us  the  electronic 
tools  to  handle  this  great  new  accumulation 
of  data,  to  sort  it,  store  it,  recall  it  when  we 
need  it,  to  solve  problems  with  it,  and  to 
some  extent  put  the  answers  to  work  for  us. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  tools,  how  would  we 
begin  to  handle  the  incredible  input  of  our 
information  explosion,  one  which  in  science 
alone  sees  the  publishing  of  100,000  jour- 
nals a  year  in  more  than  60  languages,  a 
figure  doubling  every  15  years? 

New   Understanding  of  Life   Processes 

If  the  past  20  years  has  seen  a  modifica- 
tion of  man  through  a  vast  technological 
extension  of  his  senses  and  collective  intel- 
lect, certainly  it  has  also  seen  an  important, 
though  perhaps  less  spectacular,  modifica- 
tion of  man  himself.  The  understanding  we 


have  gained  of  the  life  processes  and  of  the 
many  biological  forces  at  work  in  ourselves 
and  our  environment  has  extended  our  life- 
span, has  allowed  us  to  reduce  disease  and 
suffering  and  to  enjoy  longer,  healthier  lives. 
But  this  progress,  important  as  it  may  be 
and  as  grateful  as  we  are  for  it,  may  soon 
seem  insignificant  compared  to  that  which 
appears  to  be  just  ahead  of  us.  The  possibili- 
ties of  new  and  rather  dramatic  changes  in 
man  loom  large,  some  of  them  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  They  may  stem  from  ad- 
vances in  a  number  of  diverse  fields — from 
newfound  knowledge  of  the  body's  chemis- 
try, of  the  electrochemical  nature  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  of  our  genetic 
makeup,  and  from  advances  by  the  chemical 
engineer,  the  surgeon,  the  electronics  ex- 
pert, and  the  biochemist. 

Man  has  been  modifying  himself  for  cen- 
turies by  such  simple  devices  as  external 
braces,  artificial  limbs,  hearing  aids,  and 
even  dentures.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
think  and  act  in  terms  of  internal  modifi- 
cations, of  replacing  parts  of  organs  and 
eventually  even  entire  organs  with  synthetic, 
manmade  substitutes.  The  replacement  of  an 
artery  with  a  dacron  tube  is  now  common- 
place. Externally  used  artificial  kidneys, 
heart-regulating  pacemakers,  and  heart- 
lung  machines  perform  lifesaving  functions 
today.  Serious  effort  is  now  being  devoted 
to  developing  artificial  kidneys,  pacemakers, 
and  even  mechanical  hearts  which  can  be 
carried  internally  by  the  patient  and  in  ef- 
fect become  a  part  of  his  natural  body.  Ef- 
forts are  also  being  made  to  repair  man's 
damaged  or  diseased  parts  with  the  healthy 
parts  of  other  men  and  even  animals,  and 
just  in  recent  years  some  remarkable  new 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  understand- 
ing and  technique  of  the  transplanting  of 
human  organs. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  by  our  biochem- 
ists in  recent  years.  The  extent  of  their 
progress  might  best  be  expressed  by  the 
fact  that  work  in  an  understanding  of  the 
life  processes  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
was  seriously  suggested  this  past  year  by 
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the  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Price,  that  a  national 
crash  program,  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
Government  in  nuclear  fission  in  the  1940's, 
would  probably  lead  to  man's  ability  to  cre- 
ate life.  Even  without  such  a  crash  program, 
we  may  see  this  accomplished  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

Paralleling  our  growing  understanding  of 
the  biochemical  basis  of  life  has  been  a 
growing  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the 
basic  mechanism  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  there  was  much  discussion  of  the 
work  being  done  now  in  the  chemistry  of  the 
brain  and  central  nervous  system.  If  current 
research  in  this  field — including  the  use  of 
chemical  compounds  to  influence  memory 
and  learning — offers  any  indication  of  the 
possibilities  ahead,  we  may  see  some  revo- 
lutionary advances  in  the  treatment  of  men- 
tal illness.  We  may  also  see  some  other 
startling  uses  of  chemicals  in  relation  to 
man's  mental  and  physical  processes  which 
could  have  very  serious  social  ramifications 
and  call  for  the  utmost  consideration  and 
control  in  their  uses. 

Adaptation  to  New  Environments 

The  electrical  nature  of  the  brain's  activ- 
ity and  its  comparison  with  the  computer 
has  become  the  basis  of  the  relatively  new 
science  of  cybernetics.  Cybernetics,  together 
with  another  new  discipline  known  as  bion- 
ics, give  us  cause  to  speculate  on  how  far 
man  can  go  in  combining  his  naturally  en- 
dowed self  with  the  mechanical  products  of 
his  creative  evolution.  Those  involved  in 
these  new  fields  suggest  that  some  day  in 
the  future  it  may  be  possible  to  "program" 
information  directly  into  the  human  brain, 
or  develop  cybernetic  control  systems 
through  which  a  man's  thoughts  alone  can 
remotely  control  a  machine.  Work  in  this 
area  of  so  intimately  combining  man  and 
machine  has  already  led  to  the  coining  of  a 
new  word — "cyborg" — standing  for  cyber- 
netic organism.  And  to  a  great  extent  "Man, 


the  Cyborg"  is  with  us  today  and  making 
valuable  contributions  to  our  programs  in 
space,  nuclear  energy,  and  oceanography — in 
those  areas  where  man  must  operate  in  a 
hostile,  hazardous  environment. 

In  a  literal  and  figurative  sense  man's 
horizons  have  been  widened  most  by  his 
ability  to  venture  into,  adapt  to,  and  work  in 
new  environments.  No  discernible  amount  of 
natural  evolution  has  allowed  him  to  do 
this,  but  his  creative  evolution,  through  sci- 
ence and  technology,  has  allowed  him  in 
recent  years  to  take  giant  strides  in  this 
direction. 

Our  adaptation  to  new  environments  has 
taken  many  forms.  In  some  cases  we  work 
indirectly  in  a  hazardous  environment.  A 
good  example  of  this  might  be  that  of  a  lab- 
oratory worker  in  a  nuclear  facility  who, 
from  behind  thick  radiation  shielding,  is  able 
to  use  the  master-slave  manipulators,  or 
"magic  hands"  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
to  work  with  highly  radioactive  material. 
These  extremely  sensitive  mechanical  ex- 
tensions of  his  own  hands  permit  him  to 
work  in  an  environment  he  cannot  otherwise 
enter. 

When  we  enter  an  environment  we  could 
not  normally  survive  in,  we  take  the  necessi- 
ties of  our  own  environment  with  us.  These 
might  take  the  form  of  an  aqualung  for 
limited  underwater  work,  or  some  type  of 
submarine  vehicle  should  we  need  warmth, 
light,  oxygen,  greater  mobility,  and  protec- 
tion from  great  pressures.  The  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  descend  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  trench  in  the  oceans — 
a  depth  of  over  35,000  feet — seems  remark- 
able, and  yet  we  are  just  beginning  major 
efforts  to  explore  this  environment  of  "inner 
space." 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  on  the 
efforts  we  are  making  to  explore  our  hori- 
zons of  outer  space  or  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  this  endeavor.  In  recent  years  a 
good  part  of  the  world's  attention  has  been 
focused  on  our  entrance  into  this  new  en- 
vironment. Here  again  man  is  bringing  his 
own  environment  with  him  on  his  journey, 
and  he  will  have  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  it 
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great  distances  if  he  is  to  go  far  or  accom- 
plish much  in  the  incredibly  vast  areas  he 
hopes  to  explore  and  possibly  inhabit. 

What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  about 
our  space  program,  and  perhaps  not  realized 
by  many,  is  that  the  fulfillment  of  this  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  man  to  leave  his  mother 
planet  requires  an  effort  involving  almost 
every  one  of  the  scientific  disciplines  known 
to  man.  There  is  scarcely  an  area  of  human 
knowledge  or  technology  that  will  not  come 
into  play  in  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
eventually  on  the  planets. 

The  Energy   Revolution 

No  review  of  how  science  and  technology 
has  widened  our  horizons  would  be  complete 
without  some  discussion  of  the  role  of 
energy.  For  it  is  man's  extraction,  conver- 
sion, and  control  of  energy  which  has  made 
all  that  I  have  mentioned  to  this  point  pos- 
sible. And  it  is  our  relationship  to  energy — 
how  we  use  it  and  what  we  do  with  it — 
which  offers  us  both  our  greatest  promises 
and  our  greatest  challenges. 

Less  than  2  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations  and  UNESCO — and  very  in- 
fluential in  the  early  development  of  these 
organizations — was  the  revelation  that  man 
could  release  the  enormous  energy  of  nu- 
clear fission.  With  this  discovery  came  the 
realization  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time — a  relatively  short  time — before  we 
would  have  at  our  disposal  enough  energy, 
and  the  technologies  for  using  it,  either  to 
completely  destroy  our  civilization  or  to  lift 
it  to  great  new  standards. 

But  the  energy  of  the  atom  is  remarkable 
not  only  because  of  its  total  power.  The 
range  and  usefulness  of  nuclear  energy, 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  fission  and 
radiation,  opens  to  us  whole  new  energy 
horizons.  With  our  nuclear  science  and  tech- 
nologies, we  will  be  able  to  convert,  through 
the  manmade  element  plutonium  and  a  man- 
made  isotope  of  uranium,  almost  all  of  the 
energy  bound  up  in  the  natural  elements  ura- 
nium and  thorium  into  a  nearly  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  power.  And  we  will  be  able  to 
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do  this  just  at  a  time  when  the  demands  of 
our  high-energy  civilization  are  growing  so 
fast  that  a  new  energy  source  to  supplement 
our  fossil  fuels  will  soon  be  needed.  Through 
our  nuclear  science  and  technologies  we  will 
also  be  able  to  produce  enough  compact 
power  to  make  possible  our  forthcoming  ad- 
ventures in  space — to  take  us,  and  the 
equipment  we  will  need,  to  the  planets.  This 
will  be  possible  through  nuclear-powered 
rockets  and  systems  for  nuclear  auxiliary 
power,  all  of  which  are  under  development 
and  some  of  which  have  already  been  used 
successfully  in  various  ways. 

I  mentioned  before  the  range  and  useful- 
ness of  nuclear  energy,  and  perhaps  this 
versatility  of  the  atom  is  one  reason  why  it 
is  so  valuable  to  man.  To  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean,  let  me  contrast  some 
of  the  work  of  two  of  our  divisions  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  both  involved  in 
entirely  different  aspects  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  is 
the  Division  of  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosives 
and  at  the  other  is  the  Division  of  Isotopes 
Development.  I  place  them  at  opposite  ends 
of  this  arbitrary  energy  scale  because,  while 
the  nuclear  explosives  group  deals  mostly  in 
energies  measured  in  kilotons  and  megatons 
— equivalents  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
tons  of  TNT — the  isotope  group  is  more  apt 
to  be  using  such  power  terms  as  watts  or 
microwatts,  or  such  terms  as  curies  or  milli- 
curies,  and  at  times  even  microcuries  or 
picocuries. 

The  Division  of  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sives administers  the  AEC's  "Plowshare" 
program — the  term  "Plowshare"  derived 
from  the  Biblical  expression  concerning  the 
beating  of  swords  into  plowshares.  This  pro- 
gram involves  the  development  of  nuclear 
explosives,  and  related  technologies,  for 
large-scale  excavation  such  as  the  digging  of 
canals,  mountain  passes,  harbors,  and  under- 
ground storage  areas.  To  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  energy  involved  in  such  work  or,  more 
accurately,  the  work  done  with  such  energy, 
I  might  point  out  that  in  an  early  Plowshare 
cratering  experiment — in  1962 — a  single 
100-kiloton  thermonuclear  device  was  able 
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to  lift  6.6  million  cubic  yards  or  8.4  million 
tons  of  earth  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Contrast  this  with  the  energy  of  the 
radioisotope,  perhaps  the  10-50  microcuries 
of  iodine-131  in  a  glass  of  water,  which  a 
person  might  drink  in  the  course  of  a  routine 
diagnostic  test  of  his  thyroid  gland.  Such  an 
isotope,  finding  its  way  to  the  thyroid,  would 
be  emitting  a  constant  signal  which  only  a 
highly  sensitive  electronic  scanner  could  de- 
tect. And  of  course  even  this  represents  an 
energy  level  far  greater  than  many  used  in 
other  nuclear  work. 

The  energy  revolution  of  the  past  few 
decades  has  been  more  than  one  of  a  growth 
of  sheer  power.  It  has  been  one  of  tremen- 
dous refinement  in  the  production  and  con- 
trol of  power,  and  of  heat,  light,  and  various 
forms  of  radiation.  It  has  been  one  of  in- 
credible speed,  bringing  into  almost  common 
use  in  some  fields  such  previously  unused 
divisions  of  time  as  the  nanosecond  (a  bil- 
lionth of  a  second).  And  it  has  been  one 
inseparable  from  our  revolutions  in  trans- 
portation, communication,  and  the  growth  of 
human  knowledge. 

Science   and    International   Cooperation 

Review  of  the  widening  of  our  horizons 
over  the  past  20  years  may  leave  us  very 
impressed  with  our  collective  accomplish- 
ments. And  such  a  review  with  some  con- 
templation of  what  the  future  holds  is  in 
many  respects  overwhelming;  to  some,  it 
seems  almost  frightening.  But  the  facts  and 
figures  alone  do  not  tell  the  most  important 
part  of  the  story.  Our  scientific  progress 
must  not  be  considered  apart  from  our  so- 
cial progress,  nor  our  technology  talked  of 
in  terms  not  relating  to  human  values. 

Wherever  we  are  headed  on  our  new  wide 
horizons,  we  are  traveling  there  as  the  fam- 
ily of  man.  As  such,  what  has  this  journey 
done  for  us?  And  what  future  does  it  hold?  I 
would  like  to  devote  the  remaining  few  min- 
utes of  this  talk  to  some  thoughts  on  these 
matters. 

Certainly,  while  science  has  widened  our 
horizons,  it  has  brought  us  physically  closer 
together.  I  believe  it  has  done  the  same  in 


spirit — in  engendering  broader  human  co- 
operation and  understanding.  Science  comes 
to  us  from  an  international  heritage,  and  it 
promotes  a  growing  internationality.  In  spite 
of  the  scientific  ascendancy  of  some  coun- 
tries, no  nation  has  a  monopoly  on  scientific 
talents.  One  does  not  have  to  go  far  back  in 
history  to  see  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
contributions  of  scientists  of  many  national 
backgrounds  to  a  single  scientific  field. 
Within  the  past  three  decades,  the  nuclear 
age  was  born  of  the  labor  of  such  an  interna- 
tional group  of  scientists  as  Hahn,  Fermi,  the 
Joliot-Curies,  Rutherford,  Bohr,  Einstein, 
Szilard,  Lawrence,  Compton,  Oppenheimer, 
De  Hevesy,  and  a  host  of  many  other  multi- 
national names  too  numerous  to  mention  at 
this  time. 

Today  the  sharing  of  scientific  brainpower 
is  an  important  inducement  toward  interna- 
tional cooperation.  In  this  regard,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  last  year  representatives 
of  the  United  States  attended  about  600  in- 
ternational, intergovernmental  conferences, 
mostly  on  technical  subjects.  We  belong  to 
53  international  organizations,  again  mostly 
scientific  and  technical.  These  are  organiza- 
tions which  exist  because  they  are  needed, 
because  they  serve  the  purposes  of  many 
nations  and  many  people.  It  is  a  fact  of  20th- 
century  life  that,  while  nations  may  stress 
national  sovereignties  and  avow  national 
purposes,  science  has  created  a  functional 
international  society.  It  exists,  and  it  works, 
in  spite  of  all  who  doubt  it. 

Modern  science  is  such  a  dynamic  force 
that  its  success — its  very  existence — de- 
mands growing  cooperation  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  explosion  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal knowledge,  from  a  multiplicity  of  spe- 
cialized fields  and  diverse  sources,  calls  for 
tremendous  cooperative  efforts  in  the  gath- 
ering and  exchanging  of  information.  Ex- 
panding international  communications  are 
vital  to  scientific  growth.  We  are  just  now 
beginning  to  learn  how  to  efficiently  handle 
the  overwhelming  flow  of  material  being  re- 
corded and  transmitted  throughout  the 
world  each  day. 

Cooperation  is  again  a  factor  in  science  in 
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the  use  of  scientific  equipment.  The  stagger- 
ing expense  of  some  of  today's  scientific 
tools  makes  the  sharing  of  large  facilities 
and  laboratories  mandatory.  I  think  that 
the  future  will  see  the  development  of  many 
cooperative  international  facilities  such  as 
the  one  operated  by  CERN,  the  European 
Center  for  Nuclear  Research. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  which  science  it- 
self gains  from  cooperation,  the  social  appli- 
cations and  implications  of  science  demand 
international  cooperation.  The  consequences 
of  decisions  in  scientific  matters  and  the 
benefits  of  scientific  progress  are  inexorably 
connected  to  the  well-being  of  all  men.  They 
affect  life  itself — birth,  health,  and  death; 
they  affect  living  conditions — food,  shelter, 
and  environment ;  they  affect  human  contact 
— communications  and  transportation;  and 
they  affect  the  general  state  of  the  world — 
war  or  peace.  In  this  regard — because  of  the 
consequences  of  science — we  have  a  vital 
stake  in  what  is  being  done  abroad  and  an 
obligation  to  disseminate  the  beneficial 
knowledge  we  gain  here. 

In  many  ways  the  physical  scope  of  scien- 
tific investigation  today  transcends  national 
boundaries.  Global  science  demands  global 
cooperation.  The  fields  of  meteorology  and 
climatology,  oceanography  and  geology,  as- 
tronomy and  space  exploration  need  as  their 
laboratories  all  the  earth's  oceans,  its  lands, 
its  atmosphere,  and  the  boundless  space  of 
the  universe.  These  world-straddling  sci- 
ences have  been  responsible  for  a  surprising 
degree  of  worldwide  cooperation,  even 
among  countries  harboring  great  political 
differences.  In  the  field  of  meteorology,  our 
current  program  involves  the  cooperation  of 
more  than  100  other  countries.  In  our  space 
program  we  have  the  cooperation  of  more 
than  50  countries  and  are  beginning  to  co- 
operate directly  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  field.  In  addition,  we  have  had  much 
success  with  the  Soviets  in  exchanging  in- 
formation and  ideas  in  the  nuclear  energy 
field. 

I  think  that  all  this  has  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  live 
in  a  world  where  only  a  small  percentage  of 


the  people  enjoy  the  benefits  of  20th- 
century  life.  Each  year  brings  us  closer  to  the 
realization  that  it  is  a  technical,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  moral  necessity  that  we  learn  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  understanding, 
sharing  more  and  more  of  the  knowledge  we 
gain  and  the  abundance  that  knowledge 
brings,  until  such  time  when  all  have  the 
ability  to  share  the  workload  evenly  and  all 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  which  only  some  of  us 
enjoy  today.  We  no  longer  are  a  world  of 
local  or  regional  civilizations  which  can 
flourish  or  wither  away  by  themselves. 
Our  civilization  is  now  global  and  absolute, 
and  the  actions  of  each  nation,  and  to  some 
degree  of  each  individual,  strongly  affect 
our  collective  destiny. 

Working   To   Plan  the   Future 

There  are  many  people  who  fear  the  cur- 
rent explosion  of  science  and  technology, 
who  see  in  it  a  dehumanizing  effort,  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  running  away  with  us  and 
that  we  are  becoming  its  slaves  instead  of 
remaining  its  masters.  I  cannot  agree  with 
these  thoughts.  A  comparison  of  the  condi- 
tions of  people  in  any  age  with  those  of  to- 
day will  show  that  we  are  far  better  off.  And 
I  do  not  mean  just  in  creature  comforts,  suf- 
fering less  from  disease,  hunger,  and  the 
whims  of  our  environment.  More  of  us  share 
a  larger,  richer  culture — one  international  in 
scope,  containing  a  vast  heritage  from  each 
other's  lands,  and  from  the  past — the  art, 
music,  and  literature  of  bygone  days  pre- 
served, reproduced,  and  recreated  for  our 
enrichment.  And  these  are  in  addition  to  our 
own  cultural  contributions,  which  are  sub- 
stantial by  the  standards  of  any  age.  We 
have  more  leisure  to  enjoy  all  this.  If  there 
is  a  certain  framework  of  superficial  con- 
formity as  a  result  of  our  methods  of  mass 
production,  there  is  also  within  that  frame- 
work a  larger  degree  of  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality. Today  we  have  more  freedom  of 
choice  than  any  of  our  ancestors  ever  had. 
We  have  more  freedom  of  expression.  We 
have  more  freedom  from  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  ironclad  tradition  and,  as  a  re- 
sult,  more  freedom   to  change — to  control 
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and  direct  our  future,  our  creative  evolution. 

I  believe  we  can  be  masters  of  our  fate. 
We  need  not  be  trapped  by  the  onrush  of  our 
technology — simply  because  we  recognize  it. 
We  realize  (and  not  too  late,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe)  its  speed,  its  effects,  and 
their  cumulative  impact.  And  in  the  light  of 
this  we  can  predict,  plan,  and  work  to  shape 
our  future. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  massive 
challenges  facing  mankind  today.  You  read 
about  them  in  your  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, see  and  hear  about  them  on  television 
and  radio — environmental  pollution,  hunger, 
water  shortages,  the  population  explosion, 
the  problems  associated  with  urban  growth, 
and,  above  all,  that  plague  which  mankind 
has  not  yet  eliminated,  the  threat  of  war, 
compounded  today  by  the  overwhelming 
destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Yet  I  believe  that  none  of  these  problems 
are  insoluble  if  we  face  them  without  delay 
and  work  hard  toward  their  solution.  There 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  national  and  in- 
ternational effort  already  going  into  the 
meeting  of  every  one  of  these  problems.  Un- 
fortunately the  mass  media  do  not  direct  as 
much  attention  to  our  work  in  meeting  these 
challenges  as  they  do  in  dramatizing  the 
problems  and  some  of  our  failures  in  dealing 
with  them. 

Explaining  some  of  the  ways  we  are  at- 
tacking these  problems  would  take  another 
talk — in  fact,  a  whole  series  of  them.  But  let 
me  drop  a  few  national  and  international 
names  and  give  a  few  random  examples  of 
the  efforts  being  made  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Essential  to  the  meeting  of  all  the  chal- 
lenges ahead  of  us  is  education — education 
on  all  levels.  A  technologically  developing 
world  and  an  uneducated  one  are  incompati- 
ble. Stating  its  support  for  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal education,  UNESCO's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  has  said: 
"Governments  of  many  developing  countries 
must  find  the  quickest  formulae  to  teach 
children  of  largely  illiterate  people  how  to 
read  and  write  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
train  engineers  and  scholars  drawn  from 
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among  the  same  people.  This  is  a  phenome- 
non of  the  present  century  in  which  super- 
sonic aircraft  will  be  used  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  while  inside  these  same  coun- 
tries, traffic  is  still  carried  on  donkeys." 

In  support  of  its  strong  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  education,  UNESCO  will  this 
year  launch  its  5-year  Experimental  World 
Literacy  Program,  which  will  also  include 
the  vocational  and  technical  training  of  mil- 
lions of  now  illiterate  workers. 

With  regard  to  what  is  being  done  about 
the  problems  of  pollution,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  our  own  battle,  in  the  United  States, 
against  environmental  pollution  and  to  the 
recently  released  report  to  the  President  by 
the  Environmental  Pollution  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
This  report,  the  work  of  some  40  experts 
and  their  staffs,  carefully  outlines  the  prob- 
lems we  face  and  some  possible  approaches 
to  solving  them.  It  is  an  important  first  step 
in  our  national  campaign  in — as  the  report  is 
titled — "Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  En- 
vironment." 

The  problem  of  hunger,  still  with  us  in  so- 
many  areas  of  the  world,  is  being  attacked 
on  an  international  scale  by  the  work  of 
many  U.N.  organizations.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  U.N.'s  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  a  Freedom  From  Hunger  Cam- 
paign has  been  launched  which  involves  over 
80  countries  working  with  UNESCO,  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization.  This  formidable  combi- 
nation of  international  scientific  and  educa- 
tional groups  is  exploring  every  natural, 
technological,  economic,  and  social  means  of 
providing  basic  food  staples  for  all  human 
beings  everywhere. 

This  new  year — 1966 — has  been  desig- 
nated International  Rice  Year  by  a  joint 
FAO-UNESCO  drive  "to  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  the  role  that  rice  could  play  in  fur- 
thering the  aims  of  the  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Campaign;  and  to  improve  interna- 
tional understanding  of  the  rice  economy." 
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Related  to  the  solving  of  the  world's  water 
problems — of  which  we  have  become  more 
aware  because  of  our  own  droughts — far 
more  than  a  year  has  been  designated.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  UNESCO,  FAO,  and  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  an  Inter- 
national Hydrological  Decade  has  been  pro- 
claimed, during  which  a  massive  program 
will  be  undertaken  to  find  ways  of  averting 
the  water  crisis  that  so  many  nations  face. 
During  the  IHD,  a  sustained  and  coordinated 
program  of  scientific  research  will  be  carried 
on  to  find  out,  among  many  other  things, 
where  the  sources  of  fresh  water  lie,  how 
we  can  recover  them,  what  the  best  methods 
are  for  desalting  water,  what  can  be  done  to 
salvage  the  water  that  evaporates  or  runs 
into  the  sea — and  what  all  of  these  opera- 
tions will  cost.  With  all  this  knowledge,  it  is 
believed  we  can  make  substantial  progress 
in  solving  our  water  problems  for  many  dec- 
ades. 

Finally,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
mentioned  briefly  before  because  of  its  co- 
operation in  the  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Campaign.  The  IAEA  is  not  only  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the  world's  efforts 
in  developing  the  many  peaceful  benefits  of 
nuclear  energy,  but  it  is  also  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  in  seeing  that  the  atom  remains 
peaceful,  in  controlling  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

This  organization,  with  its  95  member  na- 
tions, oversees  and  administers  an  interna- 
tional "safeguards"  system,  a  system  of  in- 
spection and  control  designed  to  assure  that 
the  nuclear  materials,  facilities,  and  tech- 
nology furnished  for  peaceful  uses  are  not 
diverted  to  military  applications.  Right  now 
— today — the  IAEA  safeguards  inspection 
system  is  at  work.  It  is  the  first  program  of 
international  inspection  in  the  arms  limita- 
tion field  to  be  put  into  operation,  and  it  is 
operating  with  the  blessing  and  encourage- 
ment of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  an  organization  truly 
deserves  our  strongest  praise  and  support. 

We  look  to  the  IAEA,  to  UNESCO,  and  to 
all  the  organizations  of  the  U.N.  to  help  us 


achieve  world  peace — true  peace,  not  just 
stalemates  of  political  and  military  power 
but  lasting  peace  based  on  reason  and  under- 
standing, on  world  stability,  and  on  the  well- 
being  of  all  men  sharing  a  newly  created 
abundance  on  this  earth. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible,  through  sci- 
ence and  technology,  to  achieve  these  long- 
unfulfilled  dreams  of  mankind.  Our  progress 
of  the  past  few  decades  has,  indeed,  widened 
our  horizons.  It  has  given  us  much  new 
knowledge  and  many  remarkable  new  tools. 
It  has  also  given  us  a  glimmer  of  a  better 
new  world  which  can  be  reached  with  these 
accomplishments  as  a  beginning.  Let  us  not 
sit  back  then  and  revel  in  what  we  have 
done.  Let  us  continue  our  progress.  Let  us 
continue  to  grow  in  knowledge,  to  apply  that 
knowledge,  and  to  work  hard  with  our  new 
tools  so  that  we  can  continue  to  move  to- 
ward those  wide  horizons  and  the  greater 
promise  they  hold  for  all  mankind. 


President  Lowers  Rate  of  Duty 
on  Safety  Pins 

White  House  presa  release  dated  January  28 

The  President  on  January  28  issued  a  proc- 
lamation 1  terminating  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  safety  pins  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1957. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  rate  of  duty 
of  35  percent  ad  valorem,  which  was  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  escape-clause  provi- 
sion of  the  trade  agreements  legislation,  will 
be  replaced  by  the  trade  agreement  rate  of 
22.5  percent  ad  valorem. 

This  action  was  taken  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  report  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation from  the  interested  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  including  the  Pres- 
ident's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

The  new  rate  of  duty  becomes  effective 
immediately. 


1  Proclamation  3703 ;  31  Fed.  Reg.  1295. 
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Members  of  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  Announced 

President  Johnson  announced  on  January 
27  (White  House  press  release)  the  ap- 
pointment of  six  members  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  and  the  reappointment 
of  four  members  who  currently  serve  on  the 
Board. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  super- 
vises the  educational  exchange  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  and  certain  ex- 
change functions  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  established  by  the  same 
legislation.  The  Board  has  responsibility  for 
the  selection  annually  of  more  than  5,000 
students,  teachers,  research  scholars,  and 
university  lecturers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Two  members  appointed  to  fill  unexpired 
terms  terminating  September  22,  1966,  are: 
W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs; and  Brooks  Hays,  formerly  a  Member 
of  the  78th-85th  Congresses  and  currently 
Arthur  Vanderbilt  Professor  of  Political  Af- 
fairs at  Rutgers  University  and  a  special 
consultant  to  President  Johnson. 

Two  members  appointed  for  terms  expir- 
ing September  22,  1967,  are:  William  G. 
Craig,  headmaster  of  the  John  Burroughs 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  former  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps; 
and  Teruo  Ihara,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Two  members  appointed  for  terms  expir- 


ing September  22,  1968,  are:  Frederick  B. 
Pike,  professor  of  Latin  American  history 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
James  R.  Roach,  associate  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  four  members  whose  reappointments 
were  announced  by  the  President  are  John  M. 
Stalnaker,  president  of  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation,  and  Francis  Kep- 
pel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  for  terms  expiring  Sep- 
tember 22,  1967;  and  George  E.  Taylor,  di- 
rector of  the  Far  Eastern  and  Russian 
Institutes  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  John  Hope  Franklin,  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  terms  ex- 
piring September  22, 1968. 

Dr.  Oscar  Handlin,  Warren  Professor  of 
American  History  at  Harvard  University, 
currently  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships. 


DEPARTMENT    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  27  confirmed  the  following 
recess  appointments: 

Marshall  P.  Jones  to  be  Ambassador  to  Malawi. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  Ambassador  to  Ceylon,  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  compensation 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Maldive  Islands. 
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International  Economic  Policies 
for  1966 

Following  are  the  portions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  *  entitled 
"Vietnam  and  Our  Economy"  (page  U),  "In- 
ternational Economic  Policies  for  1966" 
(page  13),  and  "Conclusion"   (page  19). 

VIETNAM    AND    OUR    ECONOMY 

We  face  the  challenges  of  prosperity  while 
some  200,000  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  resources  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  defense  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam. The  true  costs  of  this  conflict  are 
death,  pain,  and  grief;  interrupted  careers 
and  separation  from  loved  ones.  They  are 
incalculable.  But  the  economic  cost  of  Viet- 
nam imposes  no  unbearable  burden  on  our 
resources. 

Vietnam  does,  however,  add  to  the  usual 
problems  of  maintaining  balanced  prosper- 
ity. It  imposes  special  burdens  on  some 
industries,  and  raises,  as  well,  uncertainties 
both  for  the  fiscal  planning  of  Government 
and  the  private  planning  of  business.  These 
uncertainties  underscore  the  need  for  flexi- 
bility in  Government  policies  and  responsi- 
bility in  private  decisions. 

Production  for  Vietnam  accounts  for  less 
than  IV2  percent  of  our  GNP.  These  ex- 
penditures are  a  part  of  the  total  demand 
that  provides  a  full  market  for  our  man- 
power and  our  production.  But  the  private 
demands  of  consumers  and  businesses,  and 


'H.  Doc.  348,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  transmitted 
on  Jan.  27.  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
together  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20402  ($1.25). 


high-priority  civilian  programs  of  Govern- 
ment, could  and  would  provide  a  far  more 
welcome  market  for  that  output  if  there 
were  no  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  prosperity 
does  not  depend  on  our  military  effort. 


INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMIC   POLICIES 
FOR    1966 

These  are  the  objectives  of  our  inter- 
national economic  policies  in  1966: 

— to  correct  our  remaining  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  so  that  the  dollar  will 
remain  strong; 

— to  work  toward  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  so  that  all  nations  may  reap 
the  benefits  of  freer  trade; 

— to  improve  the  international  monetary 
system,  so  that  it  will  continue  to  facili- 
tate sound  and  orderly  growth  of  the 
world  economy; 

— to  press  forward  with  the  other  fortu- 
nate nations  in  the  great  international 
task  of  our  age :  helping  those  countries 
now  economically  less  advanced  which 
are  prepared  to  help  themselves  make 
rapid  progress  toward  a  better  life  in 
freedom. 

Balance  of  Payments 

Decisive  progress  was  made  in  1965  to- 
ward reducing  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  Though  the  results  for  1965  are 
gratifying,  we  cannot  afford  to  relax.  We 
have  not  yet  balanced  our  external  accounts. 

For  1966,  external  balance  is  our  goal.  It 
requires  that 

•  Business  continue  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly in  following  the  strengthened 
guidelines  governing  capital  flows  an- 
nounced in  December; 
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•  Banks  and  financial  institutions  main- 
tain their  excellent  performance  of  last 
year; 

•  Businesses  sell  even  more  abroad  this 
year,  in  spite  of  full  domestic  order 
books ; 

•  Business  and  labor  keep  costs  and  prices 
stable  in  order  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  goods  and  services 
in  international  markets; 

•  Government  work  vigorously  to  mini- 
mize the  dollar  drain  abroad  of  its  aid 
and  defense  programs  as  well  as  all 
other  activities; 

«  The  Congress  pass  the  tax  legislation  I 
recommended  last  year  to  enhance  op- 
portunities for  foreigners  to  invest  in 
the  United  States; 

•  We  intensify  our  efforts  to  encourage 
our  own  citizens  and  foreigners  to 
travel  in  the  United  States.  I  am  di- 
recting that  high  priority  be  given  to 
these  efforts. 

Trade 

The  year  1966  is  the  year  when  the  world 
can  take  a  giant  step  forward  in  liberalizing 
international  trade  by  successfully  conclud- 
ing the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  on  all  classes  of  prod- 
ucts. The  resulting  growth  of  world  trade 
and  world  income  will  benefit  all  countries, 
developing  as  well  as  industrial.  The  United 
States  will  bend  every  effort  to  get  mean- 
ingful negotiations  back  on  the  track.  This 
great  venture  in  international  cooperation 
must  not  fail. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  trade  prospects  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  helping  to  stabilize  commodity 
trade,  by  supporting  regional  integration 
among  them  where  practicable,  by  provid- 
ing access  to  markets,  and  by  giving  posi- 
tive assistance  to  export  promotion. 

International   Monetary   Reform 

As  we  achieve  and  maintain  balance  in 
our  external  accounts,  dollars  will  no  longer 
add  to  international  monetary  reserves  as 


they  have  in  the  past.  We  learned  long  ago 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  gold  alone.  The  free 
world  must  look  to  new  sources  of  liquidity 
— rather  than  to  deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments — to  support  growing  interna- 
tional trade  and  payments. 

We  are,  therefore,  pressing  forward  with 
other  nations 

— to  assure  the  adequate  and  orderly 
growth  of  world  monetary  reserves ; 

— to  improve  the  adjustment  of  imbal- 
ances by  both  surplus  and  deficit  coun- 
tries ; 

— to  strengthen  the  monetary  system  that 
has  served  the  world  so  well. 

I  hope  that  the  major  industrial  nations 
— and  then  the  entire  community  of  free 
nations — will  reach  an  agreement  that  will 
make  creation  of  new  reserve  assets  a 
deliberate  decision  of  the  community  of 
nations  to  serve  the  economic  welfare  of  all. 

Economic  Assistance 

We  have  molded  our  foreign  assistance 
policies  into  more  efficient  tools  with  which 
to  confront  one  of  history's  gravest  chal- 
lenges— the  development  of  the  impover- 
ished but  awakening  and  turbulent  two- 
thirds  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  those  countries  which  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  the  task 
of  moving  their  economies  forward  toward 
self-sustaining  growth  under  freedom. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  consciously  held 
back  further  increases  in  our  foreign  assist- 
ance request  while  we  designed  a  lean  but 
effective  program  to  give  maximum  impact 
to  each  dollar  we  spend. 

Today,  we  are  ready  to  move  forward 
with  special  emphasis  on  three  areas  in 
which  the  United  States  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  help: 

— agriculture,  to  stimulate  food  produc- 
tion where  it  fails  to  keep  pace  with 
spiraling  populations; 

— health,  to  strengthen  millions  who  could 
contribute  more  fully  to  their  own 
economic  progress; 
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— education  and  training,  to  provide  the 
modern  skills  needed  for  development. 


CONCLUSION 

A  few  years  ago,  much  was  heard  of  the 
"European  economic  miracle."  Today, 
across  the  Atlantic  and  around  the  world 
one  hears  once  again  of  the  "American 
economic  miracle." 

For  the  American  economy,  in  the  past 
5  years,  has  demonstrated  anew  the  confi- 
dent vitality,  the  internal  dynamism,  and 
the  enormous  productivity  which  had  long 
been  its  hallmark.  We  had  settled  for  a 
while  on  what  seemed  a  plateau  of  afflu- 
ence; now,  once  again,  there  has  been  the 
strong  thrust  of  progress — but  a  newly 
steady  and  balanced  progress. 

We  have  again  shown  the  world  what 
free  men  and  a  free  economy  can  achieve. 
The  peoples  struggling  toward  economic  de- 
velopment see  with  renewed  interest  that 
free  markets  and  free  economic  choices  can 
be  a  mighty  engine  of  progress. 

Moreover,  there  is  new  respect  in  the 
world  for  an  America  concerned  with  using 
its  abundance  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
human  life:  for  a  people 

— who  undertake  a  war  on  poverty  along 

with  the  defense  of  freedom; 
— who    seek    to    restore    their    cities    to 

greatness  and  to  conserve  the  beauties 

of  their  landscape; 
— who  are  determined  to  break  down  a 

centuries-old  barrier  of  prejudice  and 

injustice; 
— who  are  resolved  to  lift  the  quality  of 

education  at  every  level; 
— who   are    determined   to   promote   and 

reward  excellence  in  every  endeavor; 
— who  have  provided  new  health  services 

and    better    social    security    for    their 

older  citizens; 
— who  offer  to  share  their  abundance  and 

technical  skills  with  a  needy  world. 

The  new  vigor  and  progress  of  America 
can  be  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Yet  we  can- 


not rest  on  past  accomplishments.  Continu- 
ing problems  challenge  our  determination 
and  our  resourcefulness. 

Perhaps  our  most  serious  economic  chal- 
lenge in  1966  will  be  to  preserve  the  essen- 
tial stability  of  costs  and  prices  which  has 
contributed  so  significantly  to  our  balanced 
progress. 

I  do  not  know  what  additional  burdens  of 
defense  the  American  economy  will  be  asked 
to  assume  in  1966.  Whatever  they  are,  they 
will  be  met,  and  they  will  be  small  relative 
to  the  growth  of  our  abundance.  But  in  an 
economy  approaching  full  use  of  its  re- 
sources, the  new  requirements  of  Vietnam 
make  our  task  of  maintaining  price  stability 
more  difficult. 

To  insure  against  the  risk  of  inflationary 
pressures,  I  have  asked  Americans  to  pay 
their  taxes  on  a  more  nearly  current  basis, 
and  to  postpone  a  scheduled  tax  cut.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  additional  insurance  is 
needed,  then  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
levy  higher  taxes  rather  than  accept  infla- 
tion— which  is  the  most  unjust  and  capri- 
cious form  of  taxation. 

We  know  that  we  do  not  need  to  put  our 
growing  economy  into  a  straight  jacket,  or 
to  throw  it  into  reverse.  But  the  extent  of 
the  fiscal  or  monetary  restraint  that  will  be 
needed  to  avoid  inflationary  pressures  will 
depend  directly  on  the  restraint  and  mod- 
eration exercised  by  those  who  have  power 
over  wages  and  prices. 

I  again  ask  every  leader  of  labor  and  every 
businessman  who  has  price  or  wage  deci- 
sions to  make  in  1966  to  remember  that  his 
decisions  affect  not  alone  the  wages  of  his 
members  or  the  returns  of  his  stockholders. 
Shortsighted  pursuit  of  short-run  interests 
fails  in  the  longer  run  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  either  labor  or  management.  And 
it  surely  does  not  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  private  decisions  in  1966  will  be 
sound  and  responsible — just  as  I  am  deter- 
mined that  public  decisions  will  be  fully 
responsible. 

If  they  are,  the  American  economic  mir- 
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acle  will  remain  in  1966  the  single  most 
important  force  in  the  economic  progress  of 
mankind. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
January  27,  1966. 


President  Reports  on  Textured 
Yarn  Tariffs 

Letter  of  Transmittal 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-229,  a 
report  concerning  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  separate  classification  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  for  those 
articles  of  man-made  fibers  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  textured  or  texturized  yarns. 

The  report  concludes  that  such  separate 
tariff  classification  for  textured  yarns  is 
feasible  but  not  desirable  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

Textured  yarn  production  in  the  United 
States  has  been  rising  steadily  in  recent 
years,  from  74  million  pounds  in  1960  to 
over  250  million  pounds  in  1965.  During  this 
period,  the  independent  throwster  industry, 
which  processes  a  major  portion  of  textured 
yarn,  has  had  rising  employment.  At  the 
same  time,  imports  have  been  declining. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  estimated  that 
the  annual  imports  of  textured  yarns  de- 
clined from  more  than  two  million  pounds  in 
1962  to  less  than  one  million  pounds  in  1965, 
representing  less  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market. 

However,  the  representatives  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  have  argued  that  a  serious 
threat  of  injury  looms  in  the  future.  In  part 
because  of  this  concern,  the  report  recom- 
mends that  more  accurate  import  data  for 
textured  yarns  be  provided  in  the  future,  so 
that  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
the  industry  can  keep  close  watch  on  import 


levels  and  consider  additional  measures 
should  they  be  warranted.  I  am  therefore 
directing  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  more 
accurate  data  on  imports  of  textured  yarns. 
I  am  also  transmitting  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  textured  yarns  which  I  requested. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House, 
February  1,  1966. 


Congress  Receives  IJC  Report 
on  Pollution  of  Lakes 

Press  release  23  dated  February  1 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  February  1  sent 
to  Congress  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada  (IJC),  on  the  Pollution  of  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  International 
Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.1  The  re- 
port, prepared  pursuant  to  an  investigation 
requested  by  the  two  Governments  in  Oc- 
tober 1964,  recommends  measures  which  the 
IJC  considers  essential  at  this  stage  in  deal- 
ing with  pollution  of  these  waters. 

Due  to  the  great  interest  in  the  subject 
and  the  urgent  nature  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed, the  report  is  being  released  before 
the  respective  governmental  authorities  have 
completed  their  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions. When  the  study  is  completed,  the 
United  States  will  endeavor  to  reach  quick 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
on  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

A  final  report  of  the  Commission  will  be 
made  to  the  two  Governments  when  the  full 
investigation  has  been  completed.  Technical 
personnel  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  are 
assisting  the  IJC  in  its  investigation. 

In  the  interim  report,  the  IJC  recom- 
mended that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  soon  as  possible  and 


1  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  International  Joint  Commission,  Room  B208, 
1711    New   York   Ave.,   Washington,   D.C.,   20440. 
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in  association  with  State  and  Provincial  gov- 
ernments, take  appropriate  action  to  insure : 

(a)  sufficient  purification  of  all  munici- 
pal and  industrial  wastes  before  discharge 
into  these  waters  and  their  tributaries  to 
achieve  the  maximum  possible  removal  of 
phosphates ; 

(b)  prohibition  of  the  construction  of  com- 
bined sanitary  and  storm  sewers  and  initia- 
tion of  a  program  of  separating  existing 
combined  sewers  in  communities  discharg- 
ing wastes  into  these  waters  and  their  tribu- 
taries ;  and 

(c)  an  effective  system  of  regular  sam- 
pling of  effluents  discharged  into  these 
waters  and  their  tributaries  in  accordance 
with  programs  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  that 
the  two  Governments  support  fully  the  Com- 
mission's program  of  investigation  and  re- 
search— as  outlined  in  its  interim  report  and 
as  subsequently  developed — by  the  provision 
of  the  personnel  and  facilities  required  from 
time  to  time  for  its  effective  implementation. 

The  recommendation  for  phosphate  re- 
moval was  prompted  by  what  is  known  as 
eutrophication  of  the  lakes  and  accompany- 
ing heavy  growths  of  algae  which  decay  and 
use  up  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  lake 
waters.  Eutrophication  is  the  enrichment  of 
waters  by  nutrients.  In  the  case  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  the  nutrients  in  the 
form  of  phosphates  are  contained  in  sewage 
and  some  industrial  wastes.  The  nutrients, 
acting  as  a  fertilizer,  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  algae. 

The  Commission's  report  states  that  Lake 
Erie  possessed  a  high  degree  of  oxygen 
saturation  in  1929  but  that  1959  and  1960 
surveys  indicated  an  area  of  1,600  square 
miles  in  which  the  oxygen  concentration  was 
one  part  per  million  or  less.  A  1964  survev 
showed  a  total  of  2,600  square  miles,  25 
percent  of  the  lake  area,  had  an  oxygen 
level  of  less  than  two  parts  per  million  near 
the  lake  bottom.  An  oxygen  level  of  four 
parts  per  million  is  generally  considered 
necessary  to  support  fish  life.   Existing  rec- 


ords do  not  show  any  critical  dissolved! 
oxygen  depletion  in  the  main  body  of  Lake 
Ontario,  the  Commission  report  said. 

In  the  United  States  portion  of  Lake 
Erie,  about  53  percent  of  the  municipal 
wastes  from  a  population  of  10  million  per- 
sons receives  secondary  sewage  treatment. 
Such  treatment,  which  involves  biological 
and  chemical  action,  can  remove  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  phosphates  from  the  wastes. 
About  41  percent  of  the  municipal  wastes 
receives  primary  treatment,  which  is  less 
effective,  and  6  percent  receives  no  treat- 
ment at  all.  In  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
lake,  about  79  percent  of  the  municipal 
wastes  from  a  population  of  1.2  million  per- 
sons receives  secondary  treatment,  12  per- 
cent receives  primary  treatment,  and  9  per- 
cent no  treatment. 

On  the  United  States  side  of  Lake  Ontario, 
about  25  percent  of  the  municipal  wastes 
from  a  population  of  1.8  million  persons  re- 
ceives secondary  treatment,  72  percent  pri- 
mary treatment,  and  3  percent  no  treatment. 
On  the  Canadian  side,  with  a  population  of 
2.5  million,  82  percent  of  the  wastes  receives 
secondary  treatment,  17  percent  primary 
treatment,  and  1  percent  no  treatment. 

The  Commission  also  reported  that  63 
sources  of  industrial  wastes  on  the  United 
States  side  of  Lake  Erie  and  18  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  have  inadequate  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  No  similar  data  was  pre- 
sented on  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Commission  also  announced  it  will 
carry  out  a  three-part  program  of  research 
and  studies  examining  the  pollution  prob- 
lems of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  first  phase  involves 
the  collection  of  data  on  the  extent,  origin, 
and  location  of  pollution  in  these  waters. 
Field  studies  are  now  underway.  The  second 
phase  of  the  program  will  involve  intensive 
study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  lakes  and  will  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  any  pollution  abate- 
ment measures  undertaken.  A  third  phase  of 
the  program  provides  for  long-term  re- 
search on  the  behavior  of  the  lakes  in  re- 
spect to  pollutants  and  their  dispersal. 
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Financing  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force 

Statement  by  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  l 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
considered  the  establishment  and  the  main- 
tenance by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Force  in  the  Middle  East  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  this 
organization.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  that  Force  has  been  a  vital 
factor  in  preserving  peace  and  quiet  in  that 
area.  Despite  differences  of  view  concerning 
the  financing  of  the  Force,  no  delegation  has 
ever  sought  to  challenge  the  necessity  for 
its  establishment  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  performed  its  task.  The  fact  that  this 
is  the  case  constitutes  a  very  high  tribute 
to  the  Secretary-General,  to  the  members 
of  his  staff  who  have  dealt  with  the  Force, 
and  to  the  commander,  officers,  and  men  of 
the  Force  itself. 

It  is  true  that  the  Force  has  been  in  the 
Middle  East  for  some  9  years  and  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  fact,  some  member  states 
appear  to  have  become  concerned  about  the 
need  to  continue  to  carry  the  financial  bur- 
den involved.  This  is  not  surprising,  since 
the  Force  was  originally  established,  as  its 
name  implies,  as  an  emergency  measure. 
Further,  apart  from  the  burden  imposed  on 
member  governments  by  the  amount  of 
money  dedicated  each  year  to  financing  this 


1  Made  in  Committee  V  (Administrative  and 
Budgetary)  on  Dec.  20  (U.S.  delegation  press  re- 
lease 4770)  ;  for  a  statement  made  by  Congressman 
Frelinghuysen  on  Oct.  19  on  the  1966  U.N.  budget 
estimates,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  10,  1966,  p.  69. 


Force,  there  is  the  disquieting  fact  that  the 
continuation  of  any  particular  peacekeep- 
ing operation  for  a  long  period  of  time 
limits,  to  some  extent,  the  capacity  of  the 
organization  to  take  necessary  measures  in 
other  directions  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
security.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural  that  mem- 
ber states,  and  the  Secretary-General  as 
well,  have  shown  more  and  more  interest  in 
the  last  several  years  in  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  size  and  cost  of  the  UNEF 
without  significantly  limiting  its  effective- 
ness. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  estimates  for  1965 
amount  to  $18,911,000 — a  figure  which  is 
higher  than  anticipated.  The  hope  for  reduc- 
tion in  cost  did  not  materialize  this  year. 
As  much  as  member  states  might  regret 
this  fact,  they  must  nevertheless  recognize 
that  the  year  is  at  its  end  and  no  reduction 
in  the  cost  estimates  is  now  possible.  There 
is  no  alternative  but  to  finance  the  full 
amount  of  the  1965  estimates. 

When  we  turn  to  the  1966  estimates,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  the  report 2  before  this 
committee  indicates  that  the  Secretary- 
General  has  now  found  it  possible  to  propose 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  Force  by  a 
reduction  in  the  manpower  involved.  He 
foresees  other  possible  reductions  which 
would  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  gov- 
ernments supplying  troops  to  enter  into  new 
arrangements  with  respect  to  their  rotation. 

We  consider  that  this  reduction  in  cost  is 
an  important  step  forward  and  should  re- 
assure member  states  which  had  begun  to 
worry  about  what  appeared  to  be  a  static 
situation.  We  hope  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral will  keep  the  matter  of  the  further 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/1049. 
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possible  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  Force 
under  continuous  review  and  will  repeat 
periodically  surveys  of  the  type  which  have 
now  proved  to  be  so  successful. 

So  far  as  the  actual  dollar  level  of  the 
cost  estimates  for  1966  is  concerned,  the 
Advisory  Committee  [on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions]  has  suggested  a  target 
expenditure  of  $15  million,  rather  than  the 
somewhat  higher  figure  proposed  by  the 
Secretary-General.  As  indicated  by  the  Con- 
troller, the  Secretary-General  plans  to  make 
every  attempt  to  reach  the  level  of  $15 
million  in  1966.  We  do,  however,  realize  that 
the  new  and  less  costly  arrangements  pro- 
posed by  him  are  not  fully  subject  to  his 
control. 

We  now  come  to  the  difficult  question  of 
how  to  finance  UNEF  for  1965  and  1966. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  there 
have  been  substantial  differences  of  view  as 
to  financing  methods,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  delegations  which  have  found  it  possible 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  this  committee 
such  a  broadly  sponsored  draft  resolution  3 
covering  UNEF  financing  for  1965  and  1966. 
Their  action  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  deserves  our  sincere 
appreciation. 

With  respect  to  the  content  of  the  draft 
resolution,  it  contains  the  most  significant 
and  essential  element  of  past  UNEF  financ- 
ing resolutions,  namely,  the  recognition  that 
the  costs  of  an  operation  such  as  UNEF 
should  be  shared  by  all  member  states.  This 
reliance  on  the  principle  of  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility  rather  than  on  contribu- 
tions by  only  a  part  of  the  membership 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  member  states 
as  evidence  of  a  determination  to  continue 
this  organization  as  an  effective  instrument 
to  help  keep  the  peace. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  element 
in  the  draft  resolution  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  delegation  to 
vote  for  it  and  requires  an  abstention  instead 


of  an  affirmative  vote.  This  is  the  fact  that 
the  resolution  provides  for  financing  UNEF 
in  a  manner  which  would  result  in  a  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  33  V^  percent  of  the  total.  In 
this  connection,  I  believe  that  most  delega- 
tions are  aware  that  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1952  enacted  legislation  which 
provides : 

No  representative  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  any  international  organization  .  .  .  shall 
make  any  commitment  requiring  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  a  contribution  by  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  33  Vz  per  centum  of  the  budget  of  any 
international  organization.  .  .  .  (Public  Law  495, 
82d  Congress,  2d  session.) 

An  affirmative  vote  on  the  draft  resolu- 
tion before  us  might  imply  such  a  commit- 
ment, and  accordingly  we  are  precluded 
from  taking  this  action.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear,  however,  that  if  the  resolution  is 
adopted,  an  appropriation  will  be  requested 
from  the  Congress.  Only  the  Congress  can 
appropriate  funds,  and  the  United  States 
delegation  cannot  make  a  commitment  on 
its  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to  make 
a  further  statement  on  this  matter.4 


3  U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/L.  862. 


4  The  draft  resolution  (A/C.5/L.862,  as  amended) 
was  adopted  in  Committee  V  on  Dec.  20  by  a  vote 
of  38  to  14,  with  37  abstentions  (U.S.)  and  in 
plenary  on  Dec.  21  (A/RES/2115  (XX))  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  14,  with  45  abstentions  (U.S.).  The 
resolution  appropriates  $18,911,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  UNEF  in  1965  and  $15  million  for  1966. 
As  an  ad  hoc  arrangement  for  1965,  it  decides  to 
credit  against  this  appropriation  $3,911,000  "from 
those  funds  already  contributed  as  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  restore  the  solvency  of  the  United 
Nations";  to  apportion  "$800,000  for  1965  among 
the  economically  less  developed  Member  States  in 
proportions  determined  by  the  scale  of  assessments 
for  1965";  and  to  apportion  "$14,200,000  for  196E 
among  the  economically  developed  Member  States 
in  the  proportions  determined  by  the  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  1965  plus — -in  order  to  meet  reserve  re- 
quirements— an  additional  amount  from  each  con- 
tributor in  this  group  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  its 
apportionment,  such  additional  contributions  to  bf 
reimbursable  on  a  pro  rata  basis  when  the  Genera 
Assembly  shall  determine  that  all  or  part  of  thes< 
additional  contributions  are  no  longer  needed.  .  .  .' 
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Security   Council 

Letter  dated  January  4  from  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive regarding  the  steps  taken  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  pursuit  of  peace  in  Viet-Nam.  S/7067. 
January  5,  1966. 

General   Assembly 

Twenty-third    Progress   Report  of   the   United    Na- 
tions  Conciliation    Commission   for    Palestine   for 
the  period  from  May  1,  1964,  to  December  23,  1965. 
A/6225.  December  26,  1965. 
Committee  on   the   Peaceful    Uses   of   Outer   Space. 
Information  furnished  by  states  launching  ob- 
jects into  orbit  or  beyond. 
Letter  dated  December  21,  1965,  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
Representative  concerning  launchings  during  the 
period  from  November  12  to  December  10,  1965. 
A/AC.  105/INF.  118.  December  29,  1965. 
Letters  dated  December  29  from  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative concerning  launchings  during  the  peri- 
od from   September   12  to   November   15,  1965. 
A/AC.  105/INF.  119,   120,  121,   and   122.   Janu- 
ary 10,  1966. 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


the  Columbia  River  Basin, l  signed  at  Wash- 
ington January  17,  1961,  and  entered  into 
force  September  16,  1964.  The  terms  of  the 
United  States  note  were  developed  by  con- 
sultation among  authorities  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. A  Canadian  reply  acknowledges 
the  United  States  note. 

Full  operation  of  the  storage  of  Libby 
Dam  is  required  to  be  completed  within  7 
years  of  the  date  established  for  commence- 
ment of  construction.  The  date  on  which 
construction  will  be  commenced,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  is 
specified  by  a  schedule  of  construction  which 
is  enclosed  with  the  U.S.  note. 

Libby  Dam  will  be  located  in  Montana ;  the 
reservoir  will  extend  into  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  Congress  has  made  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  for  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  Libby  Dam, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army.  Total 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  $352  million. 

In  accordance  with  the  U.S.  note,  the 
Seattle  District  Engineer  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Division  Engineer,  North  Pacific 
Division,  will  accomplish  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  Libby  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Project. 


TEXT   OF   U.S.    NOTE 


U.S.  Exercises  Its  Option 
To  Build  Libby  Dam 


Press  release  17  dated  January  27 

DEPARTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  United  States  on  January  27  moved 
forward  with  plans  to  build  Libby  Dam  on 
the  Kootenai  River  in  northwestern  Montana. 
In  Ottawa,  Ambassador  W.  Walton  Butter- 
worth  delivered  to  Secretary  of  State  [Paul] 
Martin  a  note  exercising  our  option  under 
article  12  of  the  Treaty  Relating  to  Coopera- 
tive Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of 


January  27,  1966 
Sn?:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
lating to  cooperative  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  signed  at 
Washington  on  January  17,  1961,  the  respective 
instruments  of  ratification  of  which  were  exchanged 
at  Ottawa  on  September  16,  1964. 

I  have  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
inform  you  that  by  this  note  the  United  States  of 
America  exercises  its  option  to  commence  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  near  Libby, 
Montana,  known  as  the  Libby  Dam  Project,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  XII,   Kootenai   River  Develop- 
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ment,  of  the  Treaty.  There  is  enclosed  the  schedule 
of  construction  of  the  Libby  Dam  Project 

The  planning  and  construction  of  the  Libby  Dam 
Project  has  been  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army.  The  work  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  Seattle  District  Engineer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  North  Pacific  Division, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  the  interest  of  facilitating  necessary  field  liai- 
son, may  I  be  advised  of  the  authority  in  Canada 
with  which  the  field  offices  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
may  consult  in  connection  with  detailed  matters  re- 
lating to  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  Libby 
Dam  Project. 

I  await  your  note  in  reply  including  your  concur- 
rence or  suggested  revisions. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Schedule  of  Construction 
Libby   Dam   Project 

Commencement  of  Construction 

Construction  will  commence  by  June  30,  1966, 
except  that  commencement  of  construction  may  be 
delayed  until,  but  not  later  than,  June  30,  1967, 
provided  that: 

a.  The  delay  is  not  wilful  or  reasonably  avoidable 
as  determined  by  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 

b.  The  United  States  of  America  notifies  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  by  June  30,  1966,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  delay.  If  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction is  to  be  delayed,  the  delayed  commence- 
ment date  shall  be  communicated  by  written  notice 
to  the  Government  of  Canada  as  soon  as  that  date 
has  been  determined. 

Operation  of  Storage 

Initial  closure  will  be  completed  within  6  years 
after  June  30,  1966,  or  the  delayed  commence- 
ment date  as  the  case  may  be.  The  dam  will  have 
the  capacity  of  storing  water  up  to  elevation  2459, 
with  the  outlet  facilities  fully  operable  within  7 
years   from   June   30,    1966,    or   the    delayed    com- 


mencement date  as  the  case  may  be,  it  being  under- 
stood that  such  delayed  date  will  not  in  any  event 
be  postponed  beyond  June  30,  1967. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Cultural   Relations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  Concluded 
at  London  November  16,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
November  4,  1946.  TIAS  1580. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Singapore,  October  10,  1966. 
Signature:    Singapore,  October  28,  1965. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  regulations  for  preventing  collisions 
at  sea.  Approved  by  the  International  Conference 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London,  May  17-June 
17,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  1,  1965. 
TIAS  5813. 

Acceptance  deposited:    South  Africa,  January  7, 
1966. 

Wheat 

Protocol  for  the  extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signature  at 
Washington  March  22  through  April  23,  1965.  J 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1965,  for  part  I  and 
parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1965,  for  part 
II.    TIAS  5844. 

Acceptance  deposited:    Dominican  Republic,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966. 


BILATERAL 

Iceland 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  30,  1964  (TIAS  5713). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  Janu- 
ary 25,  1966.  Entered  into  force  January  25,  1966. 
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will  have  to  be  made  in  the  years  ahead. 
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"We  went  to  Honolulu  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam.  They  and  their  people  under- 
stand, and  we  understand,  that  the  war  we  are  helping 
them  fight  must  be  a  war  tliat  will  be  won  on  two  fronts. 
One  front  is  the  military.  The  other  front  is  the  struggle 
against  social  injustice,  against  hunger  and  disease  and 
ignorance,  against  political  apathy  and  indifference." 
— President  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  February  8,  1966. 


U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  Leaders  Meet  at  Honolulu 


BACKGROUND 

President  Johnson,  with  several  members 
of  his  Cabinet  and  other  top  advisers,  held 
a  3-day  meeting  at  Honolulu,  February  6-8, 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Leader- 
ship Committee  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam,  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  South  Vietnam- 
ese Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  and 
their  principal  advisers.  The  leaders  of  the 
two  Governments  exchanged  views  on  the 
situation  in  Viet-Nam  and  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  released  a  joint  communique 
and  a  "Declaration  of  Honolulu"  expressing 
their  agreement  on  policies  and  purposes. 

Included  in  the  U.S.  delegation  were 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk;  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman;  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
John  W.  Gardner;  Ambassador  at  Large 
W.  Averell  Harriman;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler;  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Viet-Nam 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  McGeorge  Bundy;  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  John- 
son; Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John 
T.  McNaughton;  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor;  and  the 
U.S.  commander  in  Viet-Nam,  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland. 

When  President  Johnson  returned  to  the 
mainland  on  February  8,  he  was  met  at  Los 
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Angeles  by  Vice  President  Humphrey,  who, 
on  a  special  mission  for  the  President,  was 
proceeding  to  Honolulu  to  meet  the  Viet- 
namese leaders  and  return  with  them  to 
Saigon.  Following  his  mission  to  Saigon, 
the  Vice  President  visited  several  other 
Asian  capitals. 


WELCOMING   OF   VIETNAMESE   LEADERS, 
HONOLULU,  FEBRUARY  6 

White  House  press  release  (Honolulu.  Hawaii)  dated  February  6. 
as-delivered  text 

Remarks   by   President   Johnson 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
welcome-  these  two  brave  leaders  of  the 
Vietnamese  Republic  and  their  colleagues  to 
American  soil.  We  meet  here  in  a  time  of 
testing  and  trial,  but  we  will  talk  also  of 
hope  and  harvest. 

Our  friends  in  Korea  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  sent  their  own  men  to 
join  with  Vietnamese  and  Americans  in  a 
conflict  to  decide  if  aggression  and  terror 
are  the  way  of  the  future  or  whether  free 
men  are  to  decide  their  own  course. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance 
to  all  other  nations,  large  or  small,  whose 
peoples  seek  to  walk  in  independence  and 
peace,  for  were  the  Communist  aggressors 
to  win  in  Viet-Nam,  they  would  know  that 
they  can  accomplish  through  so-called  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  what  they  could  not 
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accomplish  through  naked  aggression  in 
Korea,  or  insurgency  in  the  Philippines, 
Greece,  and  Malaya,  or  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion in  Turkey,  or  in  a  free  election  booth 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  1,300 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  from  Com- 
munist action  in  Viet-Nam.  But  more  than 
11,000  of  our  Vietnamese  brothers-in-arms 
died  last  year  protecting  their  homeland. 

Why  do  these  Vietnamese  fight  on?  Be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  let  others  enslave 
them  or  rule  their  future.  And  with  their 
soldiers  are  the  administrators  and  civil 
officials  and  the  villagers  themselves — to 
many  of  whom  each  darkness  of  the  evening 
is  filled  with  fear,  and  to  many  of  whom 
each  noise  in  the  night  may  be  a  terrorist 
bomb  or  an  assassin's  grenade. 

And  yet  they  fight  on.  They  fight  for 
dreams  beyond  the  din  of  battle — the  dream 
Df  security  in  their  village,  a  teacher  for 
their  children,  food  for  their  bodies,  medi- 
cine for  their  sick,  the  right  to  worship  in 
the  way  they  choose.  They  fight  for  the 
essential  rights  of  human  existence,  and 
5nly  the  callous  or  the  timid  can  ignore 
;heir  cause. 

There  are  special  pleaders  who  counsel 
retreat  in  Viet-Nam.  They  belong  to  a  group 
that  has  always  been  blind  to  experience 
and  has  been  deaf  to  hope.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept their  logic  that  tyranny  10,000  miles 
away  is  not  tyranny  to  concern  us,  or  that 
subjugation  by  an  armed  minority  in  Asia 
is  different  from  subjugation  by  an  armed 
minority  in  Europe.  Were  we  to  follow  their 
course,  how  many  nations  might  fall  before 
the  aggressor?  Where  would  our  treaties  be 
respected,  our  word  honored,  and  our  com- 
mitment believed? 

In  the  forties  and  fifties  we  took  our 
stand  in  Europe  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
those  threatened  by  aggression.  If  we  had 
not  then  acted,  what  kind  of  Europe  might 
there  be  today?  Now  the  center  of  attention 
has  shifted  to  another  part  of  the  world 
where  aggression  is  on  the  march  and  en- 
slavement of  free  men  is  its  goal. 

Our  stand  must  be  as  firm  as  ever.    If 


we  allow  the  Communists  to  win  in  Viet- 
Nam,  it  will  become  easier  and  more  ap- 
petizing for  them  to  take  over  other  coun- 
tries in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  will 
have  to  fight  again  someplace  else — at  what 
cost  no  one  knows.  That  is  why  it  is  vitally 
important  to  every  American  that  we  stop 
the  Communists  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

To  these  beautiful  islands  and  the  newest 
of  our  States  have  come  the  leaders  of 
South  Viet-Nam  and  the  United  States — 
come  here  to  talk  of  our  resolution  to  defend 
the  peace  and  to  build  a  decent  society  for 
the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam.  Because  we 
are  here  to  talk  especially  of  the  works  of 
peace,  we  will  leave  here  determined  not 
only  to  achieve  victory  over  aggression  but 
to  win  victory  over  hunger,  disease,  and 
despair. 

We  are  making  reality  out  of  the  hopes 
of  the  common  people — hope  for  a  better 
life.  We  will  talk  here  of  health  and  edu- 
cation, of  agriculture  and  economics — and 
we  will  talk  of  those  other  important  as- 
pects of  a  vital  future  for  the  people  of 
Viet-Nam.  In  all  of  these  endeavors  we  will 
give  all  the  support  possible  to  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  our  Vietnamese  allies. 

As  leaders  of  our  two  nations,  engaged  in 
this  struggle,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  meet  together  in  order  that  we  may 
best  move  forward  together.  So  this  after- 
noon I  extend  to  these  two  friends  and  these 
allies  of  ours  a  most  warm  welcome  to  our 
country. 

Response   by   Chairman   Thieu 

Mr.  President,  today  as  we  set  foot  on 
American  territory,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam,  we  extend  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  our  friendly  greeting. 

We  also  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
warm  support  and  the  precious  assistance 
of  the  American  people  and  Government. 

Your  words  have  gone  beyond  the  usual 
welcoming  address,  for  they  have  told  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  world  of  a  renewed  and  much 
stronger  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
United    States    to    draw    a    line    and    stop 
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Communist  aggression  in  Viet-Nam,  and 
now. 

Your  review  of  the  past  Communist  ag- 
gressions the  world  over  leaves  no  doubt 
whatsoever  as  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
has  been  drawn.  Once  again  the  Americans 
have  confirmed  themselves  as  the  champions 
of  liberty,  the  worthy  descendants  of  the 
Minutemen.  By  adopting  the  Vietnamese 
cause,  you  have  not  only  carried  on  the 
American  tradition  of  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend  in  need,  but  you  have  also 
shown  enlightenment,  vision,  and  realism  in 
the  best  American  tradition. 

We  welcome  your  initiative,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  inviting  us  to  this  conference.  This 
is  a  precious  occasion  for  the  leaders  of  our 
countries  to  personally  meet.  This  also 
serves  to  further  strengthen  the  friendship 
and  the  close  cooperation  already  existing 
between  our  Governments  in  the  common 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression  so 
as  to  maintain  world  peace  and  protect  the 
freedom  of  mankind. 

This  is  also  a  meeting  between  friends 
who  already  are  in  agreement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  Communists  our  un- 
wavering determination  to  call  a  stop  to 
their  efforts  at  enslaving  the  people  of  the 
world,  notwithstanding  the  force  they  may 
adopt  in  going  about  this  task. 

Our  determination  is  also  to  go  one  step 
further  toward  the  complete  eradication  of 
the  Communist  wish,  for  whereas  the  Com- 
munists only  promise  a  better  society,  we 
will  wage  every  effort  to  make  a  reality  of 
this  dream  for  a  better  society  that  is  in 
the  mind  of  every  Vietnamese. 

We  Vietnamese  have  a  great  admiration 
for  the  remarkable  fighting  spirit  of  the 
Americans  and  are  grateful  to  those  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  a  just  cause 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  people.  We  send  to 
the  families  of  those  valiant  fighters  our 
most  sincere  admiration  for  their  loved  ones 
and  our  condolence. 

Mr.  President,  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
efforts  of  our  two  nations  in  the  service  of 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  peace  in  the  world 
will  lead  to  final  victory. 


In  closing,  we  sincerely  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  warm  and  heartening 
welcome  which  you  have  extended  to  us,  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
continue  to  fight  this  war  for  as  long  as  is 
necessary,  and  to  be  willing  and  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  so  as  not  to  betray  all  those 
brave  Americans  and  Vietnamese  who  have 
given  their  lives  so  that  we  may  be  free. 

JOINT    COMMUNIQUE,    FEBRUARY    8 

White  House  press  release  (Honolulu,  Hawaii)  dated  February  8 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Chief  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  concluded 
three  days  of  the  most  intense  and  friendly 
discussion,  and  their  fundamental  concord 
of  purpose  and  policy  is  stated  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Honolulu  which  they  are  issuing 
together  today.  In  addition  there  has  been 
opportunity  for  extended  review  of  many 
urgent  specific  questions,  both  at  the  level 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Government  and  at  the  level 
of  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  results  of  this 
immediate  discussion  are  reported  in  the 
remaining  paragraphs  of  this  communique. 

2.  The  leaders  of  the  two  Governments, 
with  their  advisers,  reviewed  the  intense 
efforts  for  peace  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  between  Christ- 
mas and  the  end  of  January.  Both  Govern- 
ments noted  with  regret  the  total  absence 
of  a  present  interest  in  peace  on  the  part  oi 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
reviewed  the  present  diplomatic  situation 
in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  and 
they  agreed  upon  continued  diplomatic  ef- 
forts for  peace. 

3.  The  economic  advisers  of  the  twc 
Governments  had  a  thorough  discussion  oi 
their  cooperative  programs  for  maintaining 
economic  stability  and  controlling  the  cosl 
of  living  in  a  war-torn  country.  On  the 
basis  of  their  reports,  the  President  and  the 
Chief  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  have 
agreed  that  their  two  Governments  will  take 
further  concrete  steps  to  combat  inflatior 
in  Vietnam. 
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4.  The  leaders  of  the  two  Governments 
received  comprehensive  reports  on  the  inten- 
sified program  of  rural  construction.  The 
Government  of  Vietnam  set  forth  a  plan  for 
efforts  of  particular  strength  and  intensity 
in  areas  of  high  priority,  and  the  President 
gave  directions  to  ensure  full  and  prompt 
support  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

5.  In  the  construction  program  three 
particular  points  were  agreed  on  as  essential 
for  rapid  progress: 

(1)  Continued  emphasis  by  both  Vietnam- 
ese and  Allied  forces  on  the  effort  to  build 
democracy  in  the  rural  areas — an  effort  as 
important  as  the  military  battle  itself. 

(2)  Continued  emphasis  on  the  design  of 
rural  construction  work  to  meet  the  people's 
needs  for  larger  output,  more  efficient  pro- 
duction, improved  credit,  handicrafts  and 
light  industry,  and  rural  electrification. 

(3)  Concentration  of  resources — both 
Vietnamese  and  American — in  selected  pri- 
ority areas  which  are  properly  related  to 
military  plans  so  that  the  work  of  rural 
construction  can  be  protected  against  dis- 
ruption by  the  enemy. 

6.  Cabinet  members  of  both  Governments 
had  thorough  discussions  of  special  needs 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  health,  and  education.  In 
agriculture  it  was  agreed  that  special  effort 
would  be  made  to  move  agricultural  know- 
how — particularly  new  species  of  highly 
productive  rice  and  corn  and  vegetable  seed 
— from  the  experimental  station  to  the 
farmer  in  the  fields.  Steps  for  more  rapid 
land  reform  were  carefully  reviewed.  It  was 
agreed  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man and  a  team  of  agricultural  experts 
would  proceed  at  once  to  Vietnam  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  enlarged  programs  of 
agricultural  cooperation. 

7.  It  was  also  agreed  that  programs  in 
health  and  education  would  be  intensified. 
The  President  pledged  that  he  would  soon 
dispatch  teams  of  experts  in  those  fields  to 
Vietnam  under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
Gardner.  Both  Governments  agreed  to  make 


increased  efforts  in  the  training  of  health 
personnel,  in  providing  teams  for  medical 
care,  and  creating  a  stronger  medical  logis- 
tics system.  They  also  agreed  to  strengthen 
their  cooperation  in  building  elementary 
schools,  in  training  teachers,  in  reinforcing 
vocational  and  technical  education,  and  in 
supplying  textbooks. 

8.  It  was  agreed  that  the  refugees  who 
have  of  their  own  free  will  come  over  from 
the  enemy  side  must  be  adequately  cared 
for  and  prepared  to  resume  a  useful  role  in 
society.  The  Government  of  Vietnam  de- 
scribed its  plans  to  meet  this  problem  and 
the  President  assured  them  of  full  American 
support.  It  was  agreed  that  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  provide  good  schools  for 
refugee  children. 

9.  There  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  and  of  military  plans  and 
programs.  The  leaders  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments reached  full  agreement  upon  a  policy 
of  growing  military  effectiveness  and  of 
still  closer  cooperation  between  the  military 
forces  of  Vietnam  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  They  reaffirmed  their  determina- 
tion to  act  with  all  possible  regard  for  the 
rights  of  innocent  civilians,  to  adhere  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  act  with 
full  respect  for  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  neighboring  countries 
which  wish  to  live  in  peace. 

10.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  leaders 
of  the  two  Governments  will  have  further 
meetings  like  this  one  in  the  future  for  the 
continued  execution  of  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu. 

DECLARATION   OF   HONOLULU,  FEBRUARY   8 

White  House  press  release  (Honolulu,  Hawaii)  dated  February  8 

Part  I 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  tne  United 
States  of  America  jointly  declare : 

their  determination  in  defense  against  ag- 
gression, 

their  dedication  to  the  hopes  of  all  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam, 
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and  their  commitment  to  the  search  for 
just  and  stable  peace. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives  the  leaders 
of  their  governments  have  agreed  upon 
this  declaration,  which  sets  forth : 

the  purposes  of  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam, 

the  purposes  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States, 

and  the  common  commitment  of  both  Gov- 
ernments. 

Part  II 
The  Purposes  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 

Here  in  the  mid-Pacific,  halfway  between 
Asia  and  North  America,  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  again  the  aims  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  a  government — indeed  a  genera- 
tion— of  revolutionary  transformation.  Our 
people  are  caught  up  in  a  mortal  struggle. 

This  struggle  has  four  sides. 

1.  We  must  defeat  the  Viet  Cong  and 
those  illegally  fighting  with  them  on  our  soil. 
We  are  the  victims  of  an  aggression  di- 
rected and  supported  from  Hanoi.  That  ag- 
gression— that  so-called  "War  of  National 
Liberation" — is  part  of  the  communist  plan 
for  the  conquest  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  defeat  of  that  aggression  is  vital  for  the 
future  of  our  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
social  injustice  among  our  people.  We  must 
bring  about  a  true  social  revolution  and 
construct  a  modern  society  in  which  every 
man  can  know  that  he  has  a  future ;  that  he 
has  respect  and  dignity ;  that  he  has  the  op- 
portunity for  himself  and  for  his  children  to 
live  in  an  environment  where  all  is  not  dis- 
appointment, despair  and  dejection;  that 
the  opportunities  exist  for  the  full  expres- 
sion of  his  talents  and  his  hopes. 

3.  We  must  establish  and  maintain  a 
stable,  viable  economy  and  build  a  better 
material  life  for  our  people.  In  spite  of  the 
war,  which  creates  many  unusual  and  un- 
predictable economic  situations,  we  are  de- 
termined to  continue  with  a  policy  of  aus- 
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terity;  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
assistance  granted  us  from  abroad;  and  to 
help  our  people  achieve  regular  economic 
growth  and  improved  material  welfare. 

4.  We  must  build  true  democracy  for  our 
land  and  for  our  people.  In  this  effort  we 
shall  continue  to  imbue  the  people  with  a 
sense  of  national  unity,  a  stronger  commit- 
ment to  civic  responsibility.  We  shall  en- 
courage a  widened  and  more  active  partici- 
pation in  and  contribution  to  the  building  of 
a  free,  independent,  strong  and  peace- 
ful Vietnam.  In  particular,  we  pledge 
again : 

— to  formulate  a  democratic  constitution 
in  the  months  ahead,  including  an  electoral 
law; 

— to  take  that  constitution  to  our  people 
for  discussion  and  modification ; 

— to  seek  its  ratification  by  secret  ballot; 

— to  create,  on  the  basis  of  elections 
rooted  in  that  constitution,  an  elected  gov- 
ernment. 

These  things  shall  be  accomplished  mainly 
with  the  blood,  intelligence,  and  dedication 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  But 
in  this  interdependent  world  we  shall  need 
the  help  of  others: — to  win  the  war  of  in- 
dependence; to  build  while  we  fight;  to  re- 
construct and  develop  our  nation  when  terror 
ceases. 

To  those  future  citizens  of  a  free,  demo- 
cratic South  Vietnam  now  fighting  with  the 
Viet  Cong,  we  take  this  occasion  to  say  come 
and  join  in  this  national  revolutionary  ad- 
venture : 

— come  safely  to  join  us  through  the 
Open  Arms  Program, 

— stop  killing  your  brothers,  sisters,  their 
elders  and  their  children, 

— come  and  work  through  constitutional 
democracy  to  build  together  that  life  of  dig- 
nity, freedom  and  peace  those  in  the  North 
would  deny  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Thus,  we  are  fighting  this  war.  It  is  a 
military  war,  a  war  for  the  hearts  of  our 
people.  We  cannot  win  one  without  winning 
the  other.  But  the  war  for  the  hearts  of  the 
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;  people  is  more  than  a  military  tactic.  It  is  a 
moral  principle.  For  this  we  shall  strive  as 
we  fight  to  bring  about  a  true  social  revolu- 
tion. 

» 

Part  III 


The  Purposes  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States 


1 

(1)   The    United    States    of    America    is 

■joined  with  the  people  and  Government  of 

^Vietnam  to  prevent  aggression.    This  is  the 

ii purpose  of  the  determined  effort  of  the 
American    armed    forces    now    engaged    in 

(i  Vietnam.   The  United  States  seeks  no  bases. 

ii  lit  seeks  no  colonial  presence.  It  seeks  to  im- 
pose no  alliance  or  alignment.   It  seeks  only 

p.!  to  prevent  aggression,  and  its  pledge  to  that 
purpose  is  firm.    It  aims  simply  to  help  a 

(•people  and  government  who  are  determined 

it!  to  help  themselves. 

j||  (2)  The  United  States  is  pledged  to  the 
principles  of  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  of  government  by  the  consent  of 

1  the   governed.     It   therefore   gives    its    full 


gives 
'''support  to  the  purpose  of  free  elections  pro- 

1  claimed  by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
■'  nam  and  to  the  principle  of  open  arms  and 
'•amnesty  for  all  who  turn  from  terror  toward 
I:  peace  and  rural  construction.  The  United 
tl1  States  will  give  its  full  support  to  measures 

of  social  revolution   including  land   reform 
1  based  upon  the  principle  of  building  upward 
'-from  the   hopes   and   purposes   of   all   the 
r;  people  of  Vietnam. 
1     (3)  Just  as  the  United  States  is  pledged 

to  play  its  full  part  in  the  world-wide  attack 
(>.|iipon  hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease,  so  in 

Vietnam  it  will  give  special  support  to  the 
Jwork  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  build 

even  while  they  fight.  We  have  helped  and 
,  we  will  help  them — to  stabilize  the  economy 
& — to  increase  the  production  of  food — to 
,^1  spread  the  light  of  education — to  stamp  out 

disease. 

(4)  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  re- 
is  "mains  a  purpose  of  peace.  The  United 
051  States  Government  and  the  Government  of 
)llJVietnam  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  they 
""have  in  the  past,  to  press  the  quest  for  a 


peaceful  settlement  in  every  forum.  The 
world  knows  the  harsh  and  negative  response 
these  efforts  have  thus  far  received.  But 
the  world  should  know,  too,  that  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  remain  determined  that  no  path  to 
peace  shall  be  unexplored.  Within  the 
framework  of  their  international  commit- 
ments, the  United  States  and  Vietnam  aim 
to  create  with  others  a  stable  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  will  permit  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  region  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  lifting  the  condition  of 
man.  With  the  understanding  and  support 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  the  peace  of- 
fensive of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  will 
continue  until  peace  is  secured. 

Part  IV 

The  Common  Commitment 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Chief  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  are  thus  pledged  again : 

to  defense  against  aggression, 
to  the  work  of  social  revolution, 
to  the  goal  of  free  self-government, 
to  the  attack  on  hunger,  ignorance,  and 
disease, 

and  to  the  unending  quest  for  peace. 

MEETING    WITH    VICE    PRESIDENT, 
LOS    ANGELES,    FEBRUARY    8 

White  House  press  release  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.)  dated  February 
8,   as-delivered   text 

Remarks   by   President   Johnson 

We  went  to  Honolulu  to  meet  the  leaders 
of  the  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam.  They 
and  their  people  understand,  and  we  under- 
stand, that  the  war  we  are  helping  them 
fight  must  be  a  war  that  will  be  won  on  two 
fronts. 

One  front  is  the  military.  The  other 
front  is  the  struggle  against  social  injustice, 
against  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance, 
against  political  apathy  and  indifference. 

The  meeting  in  Honolulu  could  take  place, 
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and  take  place  successfully,  because,  as  our 
friends  from  Saigon  said  in  their  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  Honolulu,  "We  are  a  govern- 
ment— indeed  a  generation — of  revolution- 
ary transformation." 

As  I  looked  across  the  table  at  these 
brave  and  determined  young  men,  I  thought 
also  of  the  young  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
Province  chiefs,  and  teachers  and  student 
leaders,  who  are  really  a  part  of  this  new 
generation.  They  know,  and  we  know,  that 
this  revolutionary  transformation  cannot 
wait  until  the  guns  grow  silent  and  until  the 
terrorism  stops. 

With  that  common  understanding,  we  took 
these  last  3  days  together  to  take  stock  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  must  go  in  the 
days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months  that  are 
ahead  of  all  of  us. 

We  talked  of  many  very  special  and  spe- 
cific things.  We  talked  of  rural  construction, 
of  agricultural  credits,  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion, of  new  seeds  and  fertilizers  for  their 
crops,  of  schools  and  teachers  and  textbooks 
for  their  children,  of  medical  schools  and 
clinics  and  equipment  to  give  them  better 
health,  of  how  to  give  training  and  educa- 
tion to  the  refugees,  of  how  to  deal  with  in- 
flation in  a  war-torn  country,  of  how  to 
build  the  bases  for  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion and  for  free  elections,  of  how  to  seek 
the  peace,  and  of  how  to  effectively  conduct 
the  war. 

In  all  of  these  fields,  we  set  targets  and 
we  set  concrete  targets.  Progress  is  not 
going  to  be  easy.  I  think  I  should  tell  you 
in  many  fields  it  is  not  going  to  be  even 
quick.  But  the  leaders  of  both  of  the  Gov- 
ernments are  determined  that  we  are  going 
to  move  forward  and  we  are  going  to  make 
progress. 

We  shall  meet  again  in  the  next  few 
months,  and  we  will  measure  the  progress 
that  we  have  made.  On  our  part,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  with  an  ex- 
pert staff,  with  the  Vice  President,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  will  be  going  to  Saigon  tomorrow 
morning  to  see  how  we  can  help  with  the 
food  and  rural  developments. 

Missions  will  follow  that  have  been  or- 


ganized by  Secretary  Gardner  in  the  field  of 
education,  in  the  field  of  health,  and  in 
other  fields,  where  our  people  can  help  with 
the  work  of  social  construction  in  South 
Viet-Nam. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President,  standing 
with  me  here  tonight,  has  followed  our  work 
over  the  cable  lines,  and  I  have  been  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  him  the  last  3  days.  He 
is  leaving  Los  Angeles  immediately  to  carry 
forward  the  mission  that  we  outlined  and  we 
agreed  upon  and  we  defined  at  this  very 
unusual  conference  in  Honolulu. 

He  will  go  first  to  Saigon,  to  assure  that 
our  representatives  there  get  to  work 
rapidly  and  effectively  on  the  task  that  we 
laid  out  at  Honolulu.  He  will  fly  to  Saigon 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Government  of 
South  Viet-Nam,  and  on  the  way  he  will 
learn  how  they  intend  to  carry  forward  their 
part  of  the  plan  in  these  fields. 

The  Vice  President  will  go  from  Saigon  to 
other  capitals  in  Asia,  to  explain  what  was 
done  at  Honolulu  and  the  real  meaning  of 
our  work  there.  He  will  also,  on  behalf  of 
our  Government,  ask  for  understanding  and 
the  support  of  other  nations. 

With  him  will  be  some  of  those  who  were 
at  the  Honolulu  conference,  like  our  revered 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  and  my  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  National  Security,  Mc- 
George  Bundy. 

So  I  have  come  back  here  tonight  to  the 
mainland  refreshed  and  confident.  The  road 
ahead  may  be  long  and  may  be  difficult.  It 
will  require  the  unfailing  unity  of  our  people 
in  support  of  the  courageous  young  Ameri- 
cans who,  with  their  comrades  from  South 
Viet-Nam  and  Australia  and  Korea  and 
New  Zealand,  are  tonight  fighting  and  suf- 
fering for  us.  They  are  out  there  dying  in 
order  to  save  freedom.  We  shall  give  them 
that  support,  and  we  shall  fight  the  battle 
against  aggression  in  Viet-Nam  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

We  shall  fight  the  battle  for  social  con- 
struction, and  throughout  the  world  we  shall 
fight  the  battle  for  peace,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  have  given  us  their  strength 
in  every  hour  of  trial,  I  say  to  you  that  we 
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shall  fight  all  of  these  battles  successfully 
and  we  shall  prevail. 

Remarks   by   Vice   President   Humphrey 

Mr.  President,  we  rejoice  at  your  safe  re- 
turn, and  we  are  heartened  by  the  progress 
that  is  so  evident  from  the  Honolulu  con- 
ference. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  faith  and  trust 
that  you  have  placed  in  me  to  go  on  to 
Saigon  and  to  help  implement  some  of  the  de- 
cisions and  programs  and  policies  agreed 
upon  at  that  very  important  conference. 

We  are,  with  our  friends  in  Viet-Nam, 
partners  in  conflict,  but  we  are  also  partners 
in  social  progress.  It  is  to  that  endeavor, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  try  to  do  my  best, 
as  your  representative  and  the  representa- 
tive of  this  country,  to  work  with  the  brave 
people  of  Viet-Nam  in  helping  them  to  re- 
build their  country;  and  going  on,  as  you 
have  indicated,  to  other  capitals  to  carry  the 
message  of  America's  commitment  to  the 
building  of  human  resources  and  of  social 
and  economic  progress  for  all  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  we  surely  are  happy  to  have 
you  back  on  the  mainland.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  were  honored  and  delighted  with 
your  visit,  but  the  whole  Nation,  and,  in- 
deed, the  free  world,  is  grateful  for  the 
leadership  that  you  have  given  us  and  given 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  freedom. 


Ambassador  Goldberg  Reviews 
U.N.  Peace  Efforts  With  President 

Statement  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations1 

I  reported  to  the  President  yesterday, 
February  10,  on  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  in  inscribing  the 
Viet-Nam  problem  on  its  agenda 2  and  on 
the    consultations    now    being    carried    on 


among  members  to  determine  whether  and 
in  what  manner  the  Council  might  assist  in 
moving  the  conflict  from  the  battlefield  to 
the  conference  table. 

The  President  reviewed  the  background 
of  the  decisions  taken  at  Honolulu3  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  to  continue  vigorously 
to  resist  aggression,  to  pursue  with  equal 
vigor  the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement, 
and  to  carry  on  a  common  struggle  against 
social  injustice,  poverty,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance. 

Now  that  I  have  returned  to  New  York  I 
will  review  my  discussion  with  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
representatives  of  member  states  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  other  representatives. 
The  President  asked  me  in  this  review  to 
reaffirm  that  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
in  Viet-Nam  is  an  honorable  and  just  peace 
— peace  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  President  also  asked  me  to  reiterate 
his  conviction  that  negotiations,  either  with- 
out conditions  or  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  1962,  could  serve  to 
work  out  a  mutually  acceptable  political 
solution,  restore  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  rehabilitation  and 
progress  throughout  both  North  and  South 
Viet-Nam  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  President  further  believes  that  there 
might  be  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  hostilities, 
with  or  without  negotiations,  which  might 
constitute  a  significant  step  toward  peace. 

An  honorable  and  just  peace  is  the  U.S. 
objective  in  Viet-Nam,  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  we  have  sought  the  help  of  friends 
and  adversaries  alike,  in  and  out  of  the 
U.N..  to  bring  this  tragic  war  to  a  rapid  and 
peaceful  end.  We  shall  pursue  that  objec- 
tive unremittingly  until  it  is  achieved. 


1  Released  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Feb.  11  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  4806). 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  14,  1966, 
p.  229. 

3  See  p.  302. 
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The  United  States  and  Communist  China 


by  William  P.  Bundy 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs1 


Communist  China  is  without  doubt  the 
most  serious  and  perplexing  problem  that 
confronts  our  foreign  policy  today.  Peking's 
foreign  policy  objectives,  and  the  tactics  it 
employs  to  achieve  these  objectives,  sharply 
focus  for  us  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  in 
Asia  and  the  freedom  and  lives  of  millions 
of  people,  not  only  in  Asia  but  throughout 
the  world. 

U.S.   Objectives 

The  key  questions  we  must  ask  at  the 
outset  are:  What  are  our  objectives,  in  Asia 
and  in  the  world  as  a  whole?  What  are 
Communist  China's  objectives?  and  What 
kind  of  policy  is  best  for  the  United  States 
in  the  light  of  those  basic  assessments? 

And,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  the  kind  of  world  that  we  seek 
and  the  kind  of  world  our  Asian  friends 
seek  is  totally  antithetic  to  the  kind  of  Asia 
and  the  kind  of  world  that  Communist 
China  seeks.  What  we  seek  is  a  situation 
where  small  as  well  as  large  nations  are  able 
to  develop  as  free  and  independent  coun- 
tries, secure  from  outside  aggression  or 
subversion.  We  look  toward  their  economic, 
political,  and  social  development  and 
growth;  we  hope  their  development  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  increasingly  democratic 
institutions,  but  we  recognize  that  these 
nations  must  develop  as  they  themselves  see 
fit,  in  accordance  with  their  own  traditions 
and  customs.     Their  rate  of  progress,  we 


1  Address  made  before  the  Associated  Students 
of  Pomona  College  at  Pomona,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  12 
(press  release  26). 


believe,  will  vary  according  to  individual 
situations,  but  progress  will  inevitably  take 
place  and  toward  goals  which  are  deeply 
rooted  in  individual  aspirations. 

In  harsh  conflict  with  these  objectives  is 
any  situation  in  which  a  single  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  sets  out  to  control 
others  in  the  region  or  to  exercise  political 
domination  over  other  nations  in  the  area 
or  any  major  part  of  it. 

Our  objectives  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and,  I  believe,  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  and  the  governments  of  the  area  and 
of  the  nations  in  contiguous  and  other  areas 
that  share  with  us  a  concern  for  what 
happens  in  Asia  in  this  and  in  the  next 
generation.  We  believe,  too,  that  our  objec- 
tives accord  with  the  whole  tide  of  history 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  not  abstract 
principles.  They  are  the  bedrock  of  our 
policy  throughout  the  world.  Governed  by 
what  the  nations  themselves  wish  to  do  and 
by  practical  factors,  what  we  seek  is  to 
assist  the  nations  that  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve their  independence,  trying  to  develop 
themselves,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  try- 
ing to  resist  forces  working  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Chinese   Communist  Objectives 

There  is  today  in  Communist  China  a 
government  whose  leadership  is  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  communism  by  violent 
revolution. 

The  present  leaders  in  Peking  also  seel 
to  restore  China  to  its  past  position  oi 
grandeur  and  influence.  Many  of  Peking's 
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leaders  today,  now  grown  old,  are  proud  and 
arrogant,  convinced  that  they  have  been 
responsible  for  a  resurgence  of  Chinese 
power.  The  China  of  old  exercised  a  degree 
of  control  over  Asia  that  waxed  and  waned 
according  to  the  power  of  the  ruling  em- 
peror. Under  strong  rulers  this  meant  a 
type  of  overlordship,  sometimes  benign  but 
frequently  otherwise,  over  the  countries 
around  its  borders.  And  the  restoration  of 
that  image  and  controlling  influence  is  cer- 
tainly a  part  of  Communist  China's  foreign 
policy  today. 

In  the  1930's  Mao  Tse-tung  called  atten- 
tion to  areas  controlled  by  China  under  the 
Manchu  Empire  but  since  removed  from 
Chinese  control:  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Ryu- 
kyus,  the  Pescadores,  Burma,  Bhutan,  Nepal, 
Annam,  and  Outer  Mongolia.  In  more  recent 
years,  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
added  to  that  list  parts  of  Soviet  Central 
Asia  and  eastern  Siberia.  I  think  we  can 
take  this  as  valid  evidence  of  Peking's  Asian 
ambitions.  As  Professor  Oliver  Edmund 
Clubb,  in  his  Twentieth  Century  China, 
says:  "The  urge  to  revolutionary  empire  is 
fortified  by  the  feeling  drilled  into  all 
Chinese  since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic 
that  all  territory  ever  included  in  the  vast 
Manchu  Empire  rightfully  belongs  to 
China." 

In  addition  to  these  historically  rooted 
aspirations,  the  present  leadership  is  in- 
spired by  a  Communist  ideology  still  in  a 
highly  militant  and  aggressive  phase.  This 
phase  is  ideologically  akin  to  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1920's  or  early  1930's. 
It  coincides,  however,  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  expansion  are, 
or  appear  to  Peking,  more  akin  to  those 
available  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  much 
later  phase  in  its  ideological  development — 
in  1945  and  the  immediate  postwar  years. 
This  Communist  element  includes  the  advo- 
cacy of  change  through  revolution  and  vio- 
lence throughout  the  world  and  particularly 
in  China's  neighboring  areas — not  revolu- 
tion seeking  the  fruition  of  the  national 
goals  of  the  people  of  these  areas,  but 
revolution  supplied  or  stimulated  from  out- 


side and  based  on  a  preconceived  pattern 
of  historical  development. 

Their  vision  of  this  Communist  mission 
extends  to  countries  far  from  China — in- 
cluding, as  we  all  clearly  have  seen,  Africa 
and  even  Latin  America.  Peking's  plans  for 
carrying  out  its  objectives  have  been  de- 
lineated in  a  series  of  pronouncements  is- 
sued by  its  leaders,  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
widely  publicized  having  been  that  issued 
last  September  by  Marshal  Lin  Piao,  top 
military  leader  in  Communist  China,  in 
which  Lin  Piao  offered  Chinese  Communist 
experience  in  the  war  against  Japan  as  a 
lesson  to  be  emulated  by  the  less  developed 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  their  pursuit  of  "revolution." 

As  you  know,  the  Lin  Piao  article  draws 
an  elaborate  analogy  based  upon  the  do- 
mestic experience  of  Mao  and  his  cohorts 
in  taking  over  China:  the  organization  of 
the  rural  areas  against  the  urban  ones.  It 
extends  that  analogy  to  the  thesis  that  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world  are  all  in 
the  rural  category  which  will  be  mobilized 
in  order  to  destroy  "the  cities";  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  Western,  more  advanced  centers 
— ourselves,  of  course,  at  the  head. 

I  mention  this  article  because  it  is  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  indication  that  there  has 
not  taken  place  any  moderating,  but  if  any- 
thing a  solidifying  at  least  at  this  stage,  of 
this  virulent  revolutionary  policy  that  is 
central  to  our  discussion  of  Communist 
China.  And,  of  course,  we  have  seen  it  in 
action  over  and  over  again. 

The   Chinese   Threat  in   Asia 

I  shall  not  speak  at  length  of  the  problems 
created  by  Communist  Chinese  policy  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  recent  reac- 
tion even  of  Castro  suggests  that  Latin 
America  is  reacting  adversely  to  the  heavy- 
handedness  of  these  policies.  In  Africa,  too, 
there  is  every  sign  that  the  new  nations  of 
the  area,  themselves  carrying  out  national- 
ist revolutions  of  their  own  design,  know 
full  well  what  is  meant  when  Chou  En-lai, 
for  example,  referred  last  June  to  Africa 
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being  ripe  for  a  second  stage  of  revolution. 
The  new  leaders  of  Africa  have  shown  no 
desire  to  be  Kerenskys. 

But  it  is  in  Asia  itself  that  the  major 
thrust  of  Communist  Chinese  policy  is  felt 
and  must  be  countered  by  their  neighbors. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  ambitions 
of  Communist  China  in  the  areas  contiguous 
to  it  do  not  mean  outright  control;  and  it 
can  certainly  be  argued  that  they  are  tac- 
tically cautious  in  pursuing  these  ambitions. 
They  have  not  wished  to  seek  a  confronta- 
tion of  military  power  with  us,  and  in  any 
situation  that  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
wider  conflict  they  are  tactically  cautious. 
But  in  looking  at  the  extent  of  their  ambi- 
tions one  cannot,  I  think,  simply  take  the 
historical  picture  of  tributary  governments 
that  would  be  tolerated  as  long  as  they  did 
roughly  what  China  wished.  That  indeed 
was  the  historic  pattern  in  many  periods 
when  powerful  governments  ruled  in  the 
mainland  of  China.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  the 
pattern  one  might  draw  abstractly  from 
the  desire  any  major  power  might  feel  not 
to  have  hostile  military  power  based  in 
areas  adjacent  to  it.  Those  two  logics,  his- 
toric Chinese  logic  and  "great  power"  logic, 
might  appear  to  point  to  something  less 
than  total  political  domination  as  the  Chinese 
Communist  objective  around  their  borders. 

And  yet  we  must  recognize,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  the  Communist  element  in  the 
thinking  and  practice  of  the  leaders  of 
Peking  today,  that  there  is  another  factor 
that  raises  strong  doubts  whether  their 
ambitions  are  in  fact  this  modest.  We  have 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  contrast  between 
what  the  Soviets  have  done  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  behavior  of  predecessor  Rus- 
sian regimes,  that  there  is  a  Communist 
logic  that  does  insist  on  total  control,  that 
will  not  tolerate  anything  other  than  the 
imposition  of  the  full  Communist  totalitar- 
ian system.  The  experience  of  Soviet  control 
in  Eastern  Europe  suggests  that  this  same 
kind  of  Communist  logic  does  and  would 
apply  to  the  behavior  of  Communist  China. 

That  it  would   is  further  strongly  sug- 


gested by  the  way  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  regime  has  treated  Tibet.  The  fact 
that  Tibet  was  within  the  historic  limits  of 
Chinese  suzerainty  does  not  explain  why 
Communist  China  has  virtually  obliterated 
the  culture  of  Tibet  in  seizing  control  of  it. 
One  cannot  rationalize  this  on  grounds  of 
history  or  of  the  need  of  a  great  power  not 
to  have  hostile  forces  adjacent  to  it.  So  I 
suggest  that  we  must  give  great  weight  to 
the  probability  that  the  ambitions  of  Com- 
munist China  do  extend,  not  necessarily  to 
the  degree  of  obliteration  of  the  local  cul- 
ture that  we  have  seen  in  Tibet,  but  at  least 
to  a  fairly  total  form  of  domination  and 
control  in  areas  contiguous  to  it. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  consequences  if 
Communist  China  were  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  domination  it  seeks?  Here  again  one  is 
tempted  to  look  for  analogy  to  Eastern 
Europe,  where  there  is  a  growing  will  to 
pursue  national  and  independent  policies 
and  to  adopt  domestic  policies  that  differ 
sharply  from  the  original  Communist  model. 
Yet  it  has  taken  20  years  of  virtual  subju- 
gation for  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  move  this  far,  and  their  nationalism,  tra- 
ditions of  independence,  and  capabilities  for 
independent  development  were  in  general 
far  more  highly  developed  than  those  of  the 
smaller  nations  on  China's  borders.  To  ac- 
cept Mainland  Chinese  domination  in  Asia 
would  be  to  look  forward  to  conditions  of 
external  domination  and  probably  totalitar- 
ian control,  not  merely  for  20  years  but 
quite  possibly  for  generations. 

Moreover,  the  spread  of  Chinese  domina- 
tion would  inevitably  create  its  own  dy- 
namic and  in  the  end  threaten  even  the  most 
securely  based  and  largest  nations  within 
the  area  of  that  threat,  such  as  India  and 
Japan.  One  does  not  need  to  subscribe  to 
any  pat  "domino"  formula  to  know  from  the 
history  of  the  last  generation,  and  indeed 
from  all  history,  that  the  spread  of  domina- 
tion feeds  on  itself,  kindling  its  own  fires 
within  the  dominant  country  and  progres- 
sively weakening  the  will  and  capability  of 
others  to  resist. 
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Past  Mistakes  and  Their  Relevance  to  Present 

This  is  what  we  are  dealing  with.  We  can 
all  think,  as  we  look  back  at  the  history  of 
China,  of  errors  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
made  and  that  other  nations  of  the  West 
have  made — errors  in  justice  and  conduct 
in  our  relationships  with  China.  We  should 
search  our  souls  on  these  and  set  our  objec- 
tives and  our  principles  to  avoid  repeating 
them  ever  again.  In  Asia,  at  least,  the 
colonial  era  is  for  all  significant  purposes 
at  an  end. 

But  to  say  that  the  West  itself  bears  a 
measure  of  historical  responsibility  for  the 
strength  of  the  feelings  of  Communist  China 
does  not  deal  with  the  present  problem  any 
more  than  discussion  of  the  inequities  of 
Versailles  dealt  with  the  ambitions  of 
Hitlerite  Germany.  Whatever  the  historic 
blame  may  be,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
present  fact  of  a  Chinese  Communist  gov- 
ernment whose  attitudes  are  very  deeply 
rooted  in  China's  national  history  and  am- 
bitions to  revive  its  past  greatness,  and  in 
an  extremely  virulent  Communist  ideology. 

In  the  words  of  a  recent  article  by  Pro- 
fessor  [John  K.]   Fairbank: 

We  are  up  against  a  dynamic  opponent  whose 
strident  anti-Americanism  will  not  soon  die  away. 
It  comes  from  China's  long  background  of  feeling 
superior  to  all  outsiders  and  expecting  a  supreme 
position  in  the  world,  which  we  seem  to  thwart. 

Tactics   and   Strategy 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  up  to  this 
point  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  Peking's  policy.  To  describe 
these  objectives  as  deeply  expansionist  is  by 
no  means  to  paint  the  picture  of  another 
Hitler,  building  a  vast  military  machine 
with  the  aim  of  conquest  by  conventional 
warfare  on  a  timetable  backed  at  some 
point,  in  the  Chinese  case,  by  a  nuclear 
capability. 

This  has  not  been  the  historical  Chinese 
way,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  their  present  preference.  Chi- 
nese are  patient  and  think  in  long  historical 
terms.  Military  force  is  important  and  they 


would  like  to  think  that  their  nuclear 
capability  may  at  some  point  be  useful  in 
backing  the  picture  of  an  overwhelmingly 
strong  China  whose  will  must  be  accepted. 
But  the  doctrinal  statements  of  Lin  Piao 
and  others  speak  rather  in  terms  of  what 
they  call  "people's  war,"  which  plainly 
means  the  instigation  and  support  of  move- 
ments that  can  be  represented  as  local  move- 
ments, designed  to  subvert  and  overthrow 
existing  governments  and  replace  them  by 
regimes  responsive  to  Peking's  will. 

This  is  what  we  are  seeing  today  in  Thai- 
land in  the  form  of  a  so-called  "Thai 
Patriotic  Front"  established  and  supported 
from  mainland  China.  This  is  the  direct 
form  of  Communist  Chinese  tactic  that  must 
be  met.  A  variant  tactic  was  reflected  in  the 
Communist  Chinese  role  in  support  of  the 
PKI  [Communist  Party  of  Indonesia]  in 
Indonesia. 

But  equally  important  to  Peking  is  its 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  parallel 
efforts  of  the  other  Communist  Asian  re- 
gimes in  North  Korea  and  North  Viet-Nam. 
What  is  now  happening  in  Viet-Nam  is 
basically  the  result  of  Hanoi's  own  ambitions 
and  efforts.  Peking  might  wish  eventually 
to  dominate  North  Viet-Nam  or  a  unified 
Viet-Nam  under  Hanoi's  initial  control.  But 
if  this  were  resisted  by  the  Vietnamese  in 
the  classic  historical  pattern  of  relations 
between  the  two  areas  Peking  would  still 
gain  enormously  from  the  success  of  Hanoi's 
effort,  which  would  clear  the  way  for  Pe- 
king to  expand  and  extend  the  kind  of  action 
it  is  undertaking  on  its  own  in  Thailand. 
It  takes  no  vivid  imagination  to  visualize 
what  Peking  would  do  in  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore, and  Burma  if  Hanoi  were  to  succeed 
in  Viet-Nam  and  Peking  itself  succeed  in 
Thailand. 

This,  then,  is  the  preferred  Communist 
Chinese  tactic  and  strategy.  Ideas  are  a  part 
of  it,  although  Communist  China's  image 
as  a  successful  model  of  social  and  political 
organization  is  hardly  as  attractive  today 
as  it  may  have  been  before  the  disastrous 
mistakes  of  the  "great  leap  forward"  and 
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the  uneven  progress  of  the  years  since.  Few 
Asians  today  think  of  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese structure  as  a  model,  although  individ- 
ual ideas  such  as  land  reform  and  attacks 
on  "feudal"  social  structures  are  a  part  of 
Peking's  tactical  efforts. 

But  essentially  we  are  dealing  here  not 
with  the  power  of  ideas  but  with  the  power 
of  subversive  organization — perhaps  the  one 
field  in  which  Communist  China  has  shown 
real  innovation  and  skill.  In  mainland 
Southeast  Asia,  as  today  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  what  we  could  expect  to  see  as  the 
spearhead  of  the  subversive  effort  would  be 
terrorism,  selective  assassination,  guerrilla 
action,  and  finally,  if  it  were  required,  con- 
ventional military  forces  largely  recruited 
by  the  tactics  of  the  earlier  phases. 

These  tactics  might  be  varied  if  Commu- 
nist China  were  to  decide  again  to  threaten 
India  directly.  There  the  element  of  conven- 
tional forces  would  play  a  greater  part  but 
would  still  be  backed  and  reinforced  by 
major  political  efforts  to  disrupt  the  cohe- 
sion and  strength  of  India. 

Our   Basic   Policies 

I  repeat,  we  must  look  at  things  and  deal 
with  them  as  they  are,  if  we  are  to  hope  for 
change.  Our  basic  policy  must  include,  as 
major  elements,  two  interrelated  efforts: 
to  assist  the  free  nations  of  the  area,  as 
they  may  desire,  to  preserve  their  security; 
and  to  help  them,  again  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes,  to  improve  their  political, 
economic,  and  social  conditions.  The  latter  is 
an  effort  that  I  am  sure  we  would  be  making 
even  if  there  were  no  security  threat. 

These  two  fundamental  elements  of  our 
policy  have  much  in  common  with  the  poli- 
cies that  we  and  our  NATO  allies  pursued  so 
successfully  in  the  areas  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union  after  the  war.  And  surely 
there  is,  to  a  very  high  degree,  a  valid 
parallel  between  the  situation  we  continue  to 
face  vis-a-vis  Communist  China  and  that 
we  faced  with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
war.  We  have  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union 
fundamentally  by  assisting  in  the  restoration 
of  the  power  and  strength  of  Europe  so  that 


Soviet  ambitions  were  successfully  checked. 
Since  1955,  although  Soviet  ambitions  re- 
main, we  have  seen  a  trend  toward  mod- 
eration in  Soviet  policy  and  a  turning  inward 
by  the  Soviets  to  their  domestic  problems. 

There  are,  of  course,  myriad  differences 
between  the  situation  in  Asia  and  that  in 
Europe  in  terms  of  sophistication  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  bases,  the  stability  of  the 
societies,  and  the  unity  of  national  cultures. 
But  basic  to  our  policy  in  respect  to  Com- 
munist China,  as  in  the  case  of  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union,  must  be  our  de- 
termination to  meet  with  firmness  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  the  Communist  Chinese. 
Again,  in  Professor  Fairbank's  words: 

We  have  little  alternative  but  to  stand  up  to 
Peiping's  grandiose  demands. 

So  the  effort  to  assist  in  preserving  se- 
curity is  fundamental  to  our  policy.  It  is  re- 
flected in  our  treaty  commitments — bi- 
lateral with  Japan,  Korea,  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  the  Philippines,  multilateral  (but 
individually  binding)  through  the  SEATO 
[Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization]  and 
ANZUS  [Australia-New  Zealand-U.S.  Se- 
curity Treaty]  treaties,  and  extending  to 
South  Viet-Nam  through  a  protocol  to  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

Necessarily,  our  security  effort  and  com- 
mitments have  a  major  military  element, 
for  the  threat  of  military  action  is  direct  in 
relation  to  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
and  lurks  in  the  background  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  threat  to  Southeast  Asia,  as 
it  does  for  India.  The  day  may  come  when 
other  nations  in  the  area  can  join  in  assum- 
ing more  of  this  burden,  but  the  simple  fact 
is  that  today  there  cannot  be  an  effective 
deterrent  military  force,  and  thus  a  balance 
of  power,  around  China's  frontiers  without 
major  and  direct  military  contributions  by 
the  United  States. 

But  even  in  the  security  area  the  effort 
is  far  from  merely  a  military  one.  Local 
military  forces  should  wherever  possible  be 
adequate,  so  that  an  external  attack  would 
have  to  take  on  large  proportions  immedi- 
ately identifiable  as  aggression.  But  at 
least  as  basic  to  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
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dependence  of  the  nations  of  Asia  is  their 
capacity  to  insure  law  and  order  and  to 
deal  with  subversion,  and  this  in  turn  re- 
lates to  the  whole  nature  of  their  political 
structures  and  to  their  social  and  economic 
progress.  So  in  the  end  what  is  done  under 
the  heading  of  "security"  merges  almost 
indistinguishably  into  what  is  done  under 
the  heading  of  "development." 

And  so,  at  one  time  or  another,  we  have 
had  assistance  relationships  with  all  of  the 
non-Communist  countries  of  Asia.  Today 
three  of  these — Burma,  Cambodia,  and  Indo- 
nesia— have  chosen  to  follow  paths  that  in- 
volve little  or  no  assistance  from  us.  And 
there  are  nations  such  as  Japan,  and  more 
recently  the  Republic  of  China,  which  have 
made  such  economic  progress  that  they  no 
longer  need  our  direct  help.  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  are  other  special  cases,  which 
look  for  historical  and  practical  reasons  to 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth. 

So  the  pattern  is  varied.  In  a  very  few  in- 
stances we  supply  major  assistance  to  con- 
ventional military  forces.  In  others,  such 
as  Thailand,  the  emphasis  is  as  great  or 
greater  on  nonmilitary  measures  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  people  and  thus  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  the  nation.  And  throughout 
the  area,  even  where  we  are  no  longer  giv- 
ing direct  economic  assistance,  we  have 
joined  in  supporting  the  increasing  efforts 
of  the  World  Bank  and  private  lenders  to 
pitch  in  on  the  economic  side,  and  more  re- 
cently the  profoundly  important  regional 
economic  developments  represented  by  the 
formation  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  growing,  though  still  embryonic,  ef- 
fort to  provide  an  effective  framework, 
through  the  United  Nations,  for  assistance 
in  the  Mekong  Basin  and  on  a  regional  basis 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  linked  together. 
They  represent  the  kind  of  activity  which, 
as  I  have  said,  we  would  be  supporting  in 
large  part  in  any  case  irrespective  of  the 
threat  of  Communist  China  and  the  other 
Communist  nations.  What  they  should  do, 
over  time,  is  to  help  build  in  Asia  nations 
which  are  standing  on  their  own  feet,  re- 


sponding to  the  needs  of  their  peoples,  and 
capable  of  standing  up  to  the  kind  of  tactics 
and  strategy  employed  by  Communist  China, 
backed  where  necessary  and  in  accordance 
with  our  treaty  commitments  by  the  assur- 
ance that,  if  external  attack  in  any  form 
should  ever  take  place,  the  United  States 
and  others  would  come  to  their  help. 

This  is  the  essence  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  Containment,  yes,  but  containment 
carried  out  by  actions  that  run  clear  across 
the  board.  And  containment  in  the  last 
analysis  that  depends  upon  the  performance 
of  the  Asian  nations  themselves.  As  one 
looks  back  over  the  short  historical  span  of 
the  last  15  years,  one  can  surely  see 
throughout  the  area  tremendous  progress 
where  security  has  been  maintained.  Even 
though  present  difficulties  are  formidable, 
the  nations  of  Asia  have  great  capacity,  and 
there  is  much  reason  for  encouragement  at 
the  long-term  prospect. 

U.S.— Chinese   Communist   Relations 

This  brings  me  to  the  whole  question  of 
how  we  deal  specifically  with  Communist 
China.  Let  me  briefly  review  and  analyze 
some  of  the  things  we  have  done  or  might 
do. 

As  far  as  contacts  through  diplomatic 
channels  are  concerned,  we  have  had  128 
meetings  at  the  ambassadorial  level  with 
Peking's  representatives,  first  in  Geneva  and 
now  Warsaw.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
we  have  had  the  longest  and  most  direct 
dialog  of  any  major  Western  nation  with 
Communist  China. 

I  am  bound  to  say  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  dialog  so  far  has  not  been 
very  productive  and  founders  on  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  Peking's  demand  for  Taiwan 
and  by  its  stated  conviction  that  the  United 
States  is  by  historical  necessity  Peking's 
prime  antagonist  on  the  world  scene.  But 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  more  of  a  dialog 
than  we  could  expect  to  have  if  we  were  ever 
to  recognize  Communist  China,  if  the  ex- 
perience of  Western  diplomats  in  Peking  is 
representative.  And  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
try  directly  to  make  them  understand  that 
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we  have  no  hostile  designs  on  mainland 
China  or  its  leaders  but  that  we  fully  intend 
to  maintain  our  commitments  to  defend  our 
friends  and  allies  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  that  the  United  States  seeks  peace, 
freedom,  and  stability  for  the  countries  of 
Asia. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  contacts,  we 
have  of  course  been  prepared  to  deal  with 
Communist  China  in  multilateral  forums 
where  its  interests  are  directly  involved. 
This  was  true  of  the  Geneva  conferences  of 
1954  and  1961-62,  and  we  have  made  clear 
our  willingness  to  participate  in  a  Geneva- 
conference  type  of  format  to  resolve  the 
present  Viet-Nam  problem  or  to  have  Com- 
munist China  appear  at  the  United  Nations  if 
Hanoi  or  Peking  were  ever  ready  to  let  the 
United  Nations  deal  with  the  Viet-Nam 
issue. 

And  there  is  the  possibility  that  Peking 
may  at  some  point  be  prepared  to  participate 
usefully  in  multilateral  discussions  on  dis- 
armament. We  have  always  said  that  we 
would  envisage  such  participation  if  work- 
able arrangements  appeared  to  be  in  pros- 
pect, although  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
Peking's  attitude,  particularly  since  its  nu- 
clear tests,  has  given  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  she  is  prepared  to  enter  dis- 
armament discussions  with  any  constructive 
position. 

Chinese    Representation    at   the    U.N. 

Some  nations  at  the  U.N.  hope  that  Com- 
munist China's  seating  would  have  a  mod- 
erating effect  on  its  policies.  They  advance 
the  thesis  that,  not  being  included  in  the 
U.N.,  Peking  feels  rejected  and  acts  with 
considerably  less  restraint  than  if  it  were 
a  member  with  a  member's  obligations. 

We  respect  those  who  hold  this  view,  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  it.  It  seems  to  us  a 
rationalistic  view  that  ignores  the  deep- 
seated  historic  and  ideologic  reasons  for 
Peking's  current  attitudes.  Nor  does  this 
theory — the  "neurosis"  theory  if  you  will — 
explain  Peking's  behavior  toward  other  Com- 
munist nations  or  its  behavior  in  Afro- 
Asian  groupings  to  which  Communist  China 


has  been  fully  welcomed.  I  return  again  to 
Professor  Fairbank's  description  of  China's 
"long  background  of  feeling  superior  to  all 
outsiders  and  expecting  a  supreme  position 
in  the  world."  Surely  this,  alongside  ide- 
ologic differences,  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  split,  of  Communist  China's  dis- 
ruptive behavior  in  Afro-Asian  groupings, 
and  of  the  heavyhandedness  of  Communist 
China's  policy  from  Indonesia  to  Burundi. 

Moreover,  we  must  consider  Peking's  price 
for  entering  the  U.N.  On  September  29,  1965, 
Chen  Yi,  the  Chinese  Communist  Premier, 
made  the  following  demands : 

1.  The  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  U.N. 

2.  The  complete  reorganization  of  the 
U.N. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  condemning  Peking  as  an  ag- 
gressor in  the  Korean  conflict. 

4.  The  branding  of  the  United  States  as  an 
aggressor  in  that  conflict. 

These  are  obviously  unacceptable  condi- 
tions. 

The  Republic  of  China,  for  example,  is 
one  of  the  original  signatories  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  has  lived  up  to  its  obli- 
gations as  a  U.N.  member  in  good  faith. 
More  than  13  million  people  live  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan.  This  is  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  that  of  83  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  for  many  years 
has  had  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  since  1954  we  have 
been  bound  by  treaty  to  join  with  it  in  the 
defense  of  Taiwan.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
and  morally  wrong  to  expel  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  U.N.  to 
meet  this  demand  of  Peking's. 

One  must  also  consider  the  attitude  of 
Communist  China  toward  conflict,  not  only 
where  its  own  interests  are  directly  con- 
cerned but  even  in  cases  where  they  are  not. 
Had  Communist  China  been  in  the  United 
Nations,  could  there  have  been  a  cease-fire 
resolution  on  the  India-Pakistan  conflict  in 
September  and  could  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  have  received  any  mandate  to  bring 
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that  conflict  to  a  halt?  Peking's  critical 
Comment  on  the  Tashkent  proceedings  is  a 
clear  answer.  We  are  dealing  with  a  nation 
that,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  will 
attempt  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  put  a 
monkey  wrench  into  every  peacemaking  ef- 
fort which  may  be  made  in  the  world. 

Finally,  there  is  the  psychological  factor: 
whether  the  admission  to  the  U.N.  of  a  na- 
tion that  is  dedicated  to  violent  revolution 
and  currently  supporting  North  Viet-Nam's 
aggression  against  South  Viet-Nam  and 
threatening  India  in  seeking  to  exacerbate 
and  extend  the  Indo-Pakistan  conflict  would, 
in  fact,  not  encourage  Peking  to  think  it  is 
on  the  right  track  while  deeply  discouraging 
other  nations  which  are  resisting  Peking's 
pressures  and  seeking  to  maintain  their  own 
independence. 

It  continues,  therefore,  to  be  U.S.  policy  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Republic  of  China 
in  the  U.N.  For  our  part,  we  will  also  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  admission  of  Communist 
China. 

Bilateral    Contacts 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  briefly  on  the 
subject  of  unofficial  contacts  with  Peking, 
stressing  above  all  one  point  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
Communist  China  which  has  prevented  any 
movement  toward  bilateral  contacts.  The 
United  States  over  the  past  several  years 
has  tried  to  promote  a  variety  of  contacts, 
but  the  Chinese  have  kept  the  door  tightly 
barred. 

Since  1958,  for  example,  we  have  vali- 
dated passports  of  over  80  representatives 
of  newspapers  and  other  media  for  travel  to 
Communist  China.  Only  two  have  been  ad- 
mitted. We  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
arrange  with  the  Chinese  either  a  formal  or 
an  informal  exchange  of  newsmen,  and  more 
recently  we  have  indicated  to  them  our 
willingness  unilaterally  and  without  reci- 
procity to  see  Communist  Chinese  newsmen 
enter  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  short  time  ago 
amended  our  travel  regulations  to  permit 


doctors  and  scientists  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  medicine  to  travel  to  Communist 
China.2  We  shall  see,  but  so  far  the  response 
has  been  negative. 

We  have  discussed  with  various  scientific 
and  other  organizations  their  interests  in 
arranging  people-to-people  exchanges  with 
the  Chinese.  We  have  encouraged  the  ex- 
change of  publications  between  various  uni- 
versities and  institutions  in  the  United 
States  with  Peking.  There  is  a  free  flow  of 
mail  to  and  from  Communist  China.  All  of 
these  efforts  have  been  consistent  with  our 
worldwide  concern  for  a  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  for  the  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  views  in  humanitarian  fields.  Yet  they 
have  been  consistently  rejected  by  Com- 
munist China.  If  there  were  a  possibility 
that  such  contacts  might  over  time  develop 
a  broader  understanding  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  Communist  China,  it  is  they,  not  we, 
who  reject  this  possibility. 

Trade   With   Communist   China 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  about  trade. 

We  have  not  opposed  the  trade  of  other 
nations  with  Communist  China  except  insofar 
as  there  is  a  strongly  built-up  pattern  of 
control  in  the  area  of  strategic  commodities. 
We  have  expressed  our  concerns  to  other 
nations  from  time  to  time,  recognizing  that 
their  trade  policies  were  their  own  decision 
but  raising  questions  of  their  vulnerability 
to  possible  pressures  from  Peking  in  their 
overinvolvement  in  trading  patterns. 

As  for  the  possibilities  of  our  trade, 
every  time  the  subject  is  seriously  men- 
tioned in  this  country,  it  is  shot  down  im- 
mediately in  Peking.  In  1961,  for  example, 
when  food  supplies  in  mainland  China  were 
very  short,  President  Kennedy  made  it  quite 
clear  that  we  would  take  under  consideration 
a  Chinese  Communist  request  to  purchase 
grain.  The  Chinese  Communist  response  was 
to  denounce  the  President  and  to  reject  any 
possibility  of  trade,  not  only  in  grain  but  in 
other  commodities  with  the  United  States. 


2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  17,  1966, 
p.  90. 
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Conclusion 

These  are  samples  of  what  we  are  up 
against.  We  are  Peking's  great  enemy  be- 
cause our  power  is  a  crucial  element  in  the 
total  balance  of  power  and  in  the  resistance 
by  Asian  states  to  Chinese  Communist  expan- 
sionist designs  in  Asia.  That  is  the  really 
controlling  fact,  not  sentiment,  not  whatever 
wrongs  may  have  been  done  in  the  past,  but 
that  very  simple  fact  and  the  very  funda- 
mental conflict  between  their  aims  and  ob- 
jectives and  the  kinds  of  aims  that  we  have 
— above  all,  our  support  for  the  right  of  the 
nations  of  Asia  to  be  free  and  independent 
and  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  wishes. 

All  of  us  must  hope  that  this  picture  will 
change.  Mainland  China  is,  of  course,  a  great 
power  in  the  world  historically.  How  it  will 
develop  economically  and  in  other  respects 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  myself  think  that 
they  will  have  considerable  problems  that 
will  tend  over  time  to  absorb  them  if  their 
external  ambitions  and  desires  are  checked. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  mainland 
China's  great  size  and  population,  its  his- 
torical and  cultural  links  with  the  areas 
around  its  borders,  and  its  economic  poten- 
tial make  inevitable  the  growth  of  a  Chi- 
nese "sphere  of  influence"  in  Asia.  Those 
who  advance  this  fatalistic  theory  discount 
the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  the  area, 
their  ability,  and  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
aid,  and  they  ignore  the  historical  trends  of 
our  time. 

In  sum,  I  repeat  that  the  problem  must 
be  considered  basically  in  the  same  way  we 
did  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  seek  to  curtail  Peking's  ambi- 
tions and  build  up  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
and  of  contiguous  areas ;  on  the  other  hand, 
while  maintaining  firm  resistance  to  their 
expansionist  ambitions,  we  can,  over  time, 
open  the  possibility  of  increased  contacts 
with  Communist  China,  weighing  very  care- 
fully any  steps  we  take  in  these  general 
areas  lest  we  impair  the  essential  first  aim 
of  our  policy,  including  our  clear  commit- 
ments. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  present  leaders, 


who  have  become  doctrinaire  and  dogmatic, 
can  be  expected  to  change,  but  they  in  due 
course  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  men 
will  see  with  clearer  eyes  and  better  vision 
that  China's  best  interest  lies  in  pursuing  a 
peaceful  course. 

Registration  of  Rhodesian  Agent 
Implies  No  Recognition  by  U.S. 


Department  Statement 


Press    release   27    dated   February    12 


The  Department  of  State  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
Henry  J.  C.  Hooper  has  filed  a  statement 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
as  the  agent  of  what  he  describes  in  his  reg- 
istration as  the  "Department  of  External 
Services,  Ministry  of  Information,  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia."  A  copy  of  this  registra- 
tion statement  is  on  public  file  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  was 
passed  to  assure  public  disclosure  by  per- 
sons engaging  in  propaganda  activities  and 
other  activities  on  behalf  of  foreign  groups. 
It  specifically  requires  the  registration  of 
agents  for  insurgents  in  other  countries 
who  are  not  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Thus,  registration  as  an 
"agent  of  a  foreign  principal"  under  the  act 
in  no  way  implies  U.S.  approval  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  registered  agent  or  recogni- 
tion of  the  political  faction  or  regime  which 
the  agent  represents  or  purports  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 11,  1965, J  upon  his  departure  from 
the  Texas  White  House,  that  "the  President 
instructed  me  to  inform  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  that  the  United 
States  Government  in  no  way  recognizes  the 
rebel  regime"  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  toward  the  il- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6,  1965,  p.  894. 
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egal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  has  not 
changed  in  any  way  since  November  11.  We 
leplore  the  illegal  seizure  of  power  by  the 
white  minority  regime,  and  we  continue  to 
recognize  the  British  Government  as  the 
sovereign  authority  in  the  British  colony  of 
Southern  Rhodesia. 


U.S. -Canada  Economic  Committee 
To  Meet  at  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
February  10  (press  release  25)  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States-Canadian 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs 
would  be  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March 
4-5. 

This  will  be  the  10th  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  which  was  established  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  in  1953. 1 
Its  periodic  meetings  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Cabinet  officers  of  both  Govern- 
ments to  consult  and  examine  economic  and 
trade  matters  of  common  interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  two  countries.  The  last  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Committee  was  held  at  Ottawa 
on  April  29-30,  1964.2 

Representing  Canada  will  be:  Paul  Mar- 
tin, Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs ; 
Mitchell  Sharp,  Minister  of  Finance;  Robert 
W.  Winters,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce ;  John  J.  Greene,  Minister  of  Agricul- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953, 
p.  739. 

'  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  ibid.,  May 
18,  1964,  p.  774. 


ture;  Charles  M.  Drury,  Minister  of  Indus- 
try; Jean-Luc  Pepin,  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Technical  Surveys ;  Louis  Rasminsky,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  Canada;  Sydney  D. 
Pierce,  Chief  Negotiator  on  Trade  Negotia- 
tions; and  Charles  S.  A.  Ritchie,  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by: 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State;  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  John  T. 
Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Christian 
A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations;  Thomas 
C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs;  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  and 
W.  Walton  Butterworth,  Ambassador  to 
Canada. 


Secretary  Sends  Battle  Act 
Report  to  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
February  11  (press  release  24  dated  Febru- 
ary 10)  the  release  of  the  18th  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Congress  on 
operations  under  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951,  also  known  as 
the  Battle  Act.  Copies  of  the  report  (De- 
partment of  State  publication  8019)  are  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  20402  (price  40  cents). 
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Foreign  Aid 


Message  From  President  Johnson  to  the  Congress  l 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  a  foreign  aid  program  to 
help  those  nations  who  are  determined  to 
help  themselves. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  help  give  the 
people  of  the  less  developed  world  the  food, 
the  health,  the  skills,  and  education — and 
the  strength — to  lead  their  nations  to  self- 
sufficient  lives  of  plenty  and  freedom. 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  less  developed 
world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.  I  also  propose 
to  make  the  basic  changes  the  times  de- 
mand. 

My  recommendations  are  grounded  in  the 
deep  conviction  that  we  must  use  foreign  as- 
sistance to  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 
We  must  concentrate  on  countries  not  hos- 
tile to  us  that  give  solid  evidence  that  they 
are  determined  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  a  nation  ready  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  industrious,  but  unwilling 
to  subsidize  those  who  do  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  fate. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  our 
foreign  assistance  program  the  most  sober 
and  searching  review.  I  have  questioned 
the  merit  of  each  program.  Special  groups 
have  concentrated  on  the  particular  areas  of 
food,  education,  and  health.  A  Cabinet  com- 


*H.  Doc.  374,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.   (White  House 
press  release  dated  Feb.  1). 


mittee  has  examined  the  details  of  our  gen- 
eral economic  and  military  assistance. 

Thus,  the  steps  I  recommend  today  have 
been  developed  in  the  light  of  advice  from 
senior  officials  in  the  executive  branch, 
congressional  leaders,  and  experienced  ad- 
visers from  outside  Government.  They  also 
have  been  developed  with  full  recognition  of 
our  balance-of-payments  situation.  They 
emerge  from  a  rigorous  examination  of  our 
past  experience.  They  are  informed  by 
compassion  and  shaped  by  the  history  of 
two  decades.  They  are  the  proof  of  our  de- 
votion to  the  works  of  peace.  They  reflect 
our  vision  of  a  world  free  from  fear  and  ripe 
with  opportunity.  They  will  shape  the  legacy 
we  leave  our  children. 


The  quest  for  peace  is  as  old  as  mankind. 

For  countless  centuries  man  struggled  to 
secure  first  his  home,  then  his  village,  then 
his  city.  It  is  the  unique  heritage  of  our 
century  that  men  must  strive  for  a  secure 
world. 

Peace,  plenty,  freedom — our  fathers  as- 
pired to  these  as  we  do  now.  But  the  fate- 
ful truth  of  our  age  is  that  all  our  personal 
and  national  hopes  hang  in  a  balance  affected 
by  events  and  attitudes  half  a  world  away. 

We  have  paid  a  fearful  price  to  learn  the 
folly  of  isolation.  We  have  learned  that  the 
human  misery  which  infects  whole  nations 
with  a  thirst  for  violent  change  does  not 
give  way  to  mere  slogans.  We  have  learned 
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:hat  the  works  of  peace  require  courage  and 
foresight.  The  need  knows  neither  national 
ooundary  nor  narrow  ideology. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  understand- 
ing in  many  ways  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Our  military  strength  has  protected  many 
countries  threatened  by  invasion  from  with- 
out or  subversion  from  within.  Our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  have  rebuilt  Eu- 
rope. We  have  helped  untold  millions  to 
gain  confidence  in  peaceful  progress,  where 
there  has  been  neither  peace  nor  progress 
for  centuries. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  crises  have 
been  averted,  how  much  violence  avoided,  or 
how  many  minds  have  been  won  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  these  years.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  have  many  such  achievements  to 
our  credit. 

Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  developing 
nations  walk  in  the  shadow  of  misery:  half 
the  adults  have  never  been  to  school;  over 
half  the  people  are  hungry  or  malnourished ; 
food  production  per  person  is  falling;  at 
present  rates  of  growth,  population  will 
double  before  the  year  2000. 

These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age. 
They  challenge  our  own  security.  They 
threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring.  It 
must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and 
unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
progress,  security,  and  peace. 

II 

Although  we  recognize  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  isolation,  we  do  not  embrace  the 
equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and  endless 
dependence.  The  United  States  can  never 
do  more  than  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries  themselves.  They  must 
supply  most  of  the  capital,  the  know-how — 
and  the  will  to  progress.  If  they  do,  we  can 
and  will  help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we 
can  supply  will  substitute.  Nothing  can  re- 
place resources  wasted  in  political  or  mili- 
tary adventures. 

For  the  essence  of  economic  development 
is  work — hard,  unremitting,  often  thankless 
work.  Most  of  it  must  be  done  by  the  people 


The   Foreign   Assistance  Program 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson 

White   House   press   release   dated   February   1 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Program  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  Congress  has  a  new  look  and 
a  new  purpose.  We  serve  notice  here  and  now 
from  this  day  on  that  our  foreign  assistance 
will  go  to  those  nations  and  only  those  na- 
tions who  are  willing  and  ready  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Unless  nations  and  peoples  are  determined 
to  do  all  that  must  be  done  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  by  their  own  work  to  lift  the  quality 
of  their  own  lives,  then  we  cannot  really  ef- 
fectively help  them.  We  want  to  see  other 
countries  achieve  for  their  people  a  life  of 
freedom  and   security. 

We  must  pursue  that  goal  with  all  the  talent 
that  we  have.  Today  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  world  are  living  in  desperate 
need.  Americans,  I  think,  are  not  going  to 
just  sit  complacently  and  idly  by  wringing 
their  hands  and  doing  nothing  while  this  suf- 
fering goes  on.   But  compassion  is  not  enough. 

While  our  wealth  is  great,  our  wealth  is 
not  unlimited.  Our  wealth  must  be  used  to 
root  out  the  causes  of  dangerous  disorder  so 
that  the  lasting  values  can  survive  and  pros- 
per, and  that  is  why  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
American  aid  to  become  an  international  dole. 

Our  assistance  must  be  concentrated  on  those 
particular  nations  which  will  put  it  to  the  best 
use.  It  must  be  based  on  merit  as  well  as 
need,  on  action  as  well  as  aspiration,  on  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  despair.  We  are  eager 
to  cooperate  with  the  industrious  and  the  will- 
ing and  the  responsible,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  program  that  our  Congress 
advocates  and  the  kind  of  program  that  our 
Congress   desires. 


whose  futures  and  whose  children's  futures 
are  directly  at  stake. 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders  can — 

Invest  every  possible  resource  in  im- 
proved farming  techniques,  in  school  and 
hospital  construction,  and  in  critical  in- 
dustry ; 

Make  the  land  reforms,  tax  changes,  and 
other  basic  adjustments  necessary  to  trans- 
form their  societies ; 

Face  the  population  problem  squarely  and 
realistically ; 
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Create  the  climate  which  will  attract  for- 
eign investment,  and  keep  local  money  at 
home. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  steps  on  the 
road  to  modernization.  They  are  far  from 
easy.  We  would  do  well  to  remember  how 
difficult  many  of  them  were  for  us.  But  they 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Without  them, 
outside  help  is  wasted.  Neither  we  nor  they 
can  afford  waste,  and  we  will  not  continue 
any  partnership  in  which  only  we  recognize 
that  fact. 

As  I  said  last  October,  "Action,  not  prom- 
ises, will  be  the  standard  of  [our]  assist- 
ance." 2  It  must  be  clear  that  the  principle 
of  our  assistance  is  cooperation.  Those  who 
do  not  fulfill  their  commitments  to  help 
themselves  cannot  expect  help  from  us. 

Ill 

In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  offer  to  join  in  new 
attacks  upon  the  root  causes  of  world  pov- 
erty. 

The  incessant  cycle  of  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  disease  is  the  common  blight  of  the  de- 
veloping world.  This  vicious  pattern  can  be 
broken.  It  must  be  broken  if  democracy  is 
to  survive. 

The  problem  of  hunger  is  a  continuing 
crisis.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  we  wit- 
ness both  the  ravages  of  famine  born  of 
natural  disaster  and  the  failure  of  food  pro- 
duction to  keep  pace  with  rising  needs. 

This  is  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  It  must 
be  dealt  with  by  all  who  can  help.  In  many 
other  countries  food  output  is  also  falling 
behind  population  growth.  We  cannot  meet 
the  world  food  needs  of  the  future,  however 
willing  we  are  to  share  our  abundance.  Nor 
would  it  serve  the  common  interest  if  we 
could. 

The  solution  is  clear:  an  all-out  effort  to 
enable  the  developing  countries  to  supply 
their  own  food  needs,  through  their  own 
production  or  through  improved  capacity  to 


'  For  text  of  a  statement  made  by  President 
Johnson  on  Oct.  20,  1965,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  8, 
1965,  p.  760. 
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buy  in  the  world  market. 

I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message 3  which  will  recommend  new 
legislation  to  redirect  and  strengthen  our 
food  aid  programs  to  induce  greater  agri- 
cultural self-help  abroad;  make  food  aid  a 
more  integrated  element  of  general  pro- 
grams of  economic  cooperation;  and  move 
as  quickly  as  our  mutual  interest  permits 
toward  harder  financial  terms,  thereby  add- 
ing to  our  commercial  markets  and  a  favor- 
able balance-of -payments  result. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  increase  its  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  agriculture  by  more 
than  one-third,  to  a  total  of  nearly  $500 
million.  One-third  of  this  total  will  finance 
imports  of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States. 
The  remainder  will  finance  transfer  of 
American  farming  techniques,  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  world;  improvement  of  roads, 
marketing,  and  irrigation  facilities;  estab- 
lishment of  extension  services,  cooperatives, 
and  credit  facilities;  purchases  of  American 
farm  equipment  and  pesticides;  and  re- 
search on  soil  and  seed  improvements. 

These  programs  will  also  have  long-range 
benefits  for  our  own  farmers.  Higher  in- 
comes abroad  mean  greater  exports  for  our 
highly  efficient  food  producers. 

To  combat  ignorance,  I  am  proposing  a 
major  new  effort  in  international  education. 
I  propose  a  50-percent  increase  in  AID 
education  activities  to  a  total  of  more  than 
$200  million.  Shortly  I  will  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  special  message  *  proposing  an 
International  Education  Act  which  will  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  a  campaign  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  education  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  more  critical 
to  the  future  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  man- 
kind. 

To  fight  disease,  I  will  shortly  propose  an 
International  Health  Act 5  which  will  provide 
for  extensive  new  programs  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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We  now  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
smallpox  from  the  list  of  man's  natural 
enemies;  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  in  large  areas  of  Africa 
and  Asia ;  and  to  relieve  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing now  caused  by  measles,  cholera,  rabies, 
and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

I  will  propose  a  two-thirds  increase  in  fis- 
cal year  1967  in  AID  support  of  health  pro- 
grams, to  a  total  of  more  than  $150  million. 
In  addition  to  financing  disease  eradication, 
we  will  step  up  our  program  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition. We  will  expand  help  to  community 
water  supply  projects.  We  will  finance  the 
training  of  more  doctors  and  nurses,  needed 
for  new  health  centers  and  mobile  health 
units. 

I  also  propose  to  provide  nearly  $150  mil- 
lion in  food-for-work  programs,  and  more 
than  $100  million  in  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations  to  further  support  the 
war  on  hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

IV 

We  stand  ready  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries deal  with  the  population  problem. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
force  any  country  to  adopt  any  particular 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  first  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  and  national  conscience,  in 
which  we  will  not  interfere. 

But  population  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  in  the 
less  developed  world.  As  death  rates  are 
steadily  driven  down,  the  individual  miracle 
of  birth  becomes  a  collective  tragedy  of 
want. 

In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advisers, 
training,  transportation,  educational  equip- 
ment, and  local  currency  needs. 

Population  policy  remains  a  question  for 
each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide.  But 
we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when  decisions 
are  made. 

V 

In  many  areas,  the  keys  to  economic  and 
social  development  lie  largely  in  the  settling 
of  old  quarrels  and  the  building  of  regional 
solidarity.  Regional  cooperation  is  often  the 


best  means  of  economic  progress  as  well  as 
the  best  guarantor  of  political  independence. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  and  enlarge 
our  support  of  the  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions which  create  and  preserve  this  unity. 

Last  April  I  pledged  full  U.S.  support  for 
regional  programs  to  accelerate  peaceful  de- 
velopment in  southeast  Asia.6  We  have  al- 
ready begun  to  implement  this  pledge  by 
support  to  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam  in  the 
Mekong  Basin  and  to  other  projects. 

In  my  legislative  proposals,  I  am  request- 
ing new  and  specific  authority  to  carry  for- 
ward this  support  for  regional  progress.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
that  we  are  as  determined  to  support  the 
peaceful  growth  of  southeast  Asia  as  we 
are  to  resist  those  who  would  conquer  and 
subjugate  it.  These  efforts  in  Asia  will  be 
further  enhanced  by  the  formation  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  which  was  the 
subject  of  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
January  18.7  I  am  confident  that  this  Bank 
will  be  a  major  unifying  force  in  the  region, 
and  a  source  of  vital  development  capital 
invaluable  to  our  mutual  interests. 

In  Africa,  we  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  new  African  Development 
Bank  as  its  programs  materialize. 

We  also  look  forward  to  progress  toward 
an  East  African  economic  community  and 
other  subregional  common  markets  on  that 
massive  continent.  As  these  institutions  and 
arrangements  develop,  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  make  greater  use  of  them  as  chan- 
nels for  our  assistance.  We  will  move  in  the 
direction  of  more  regional  administration  of 
our  bilateral  programs. 

We  have  recently  extended  our  ongoing 
commitment  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  includes  strong  support  for  the  suc- 
cessful economic  integration  of  Central 
America.  The  movement  toward  greater  co- 
operation among  all  Latin  American  econo- 
mies will  gain  momentum  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  has  our  strong  support. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  pro- 


*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1966,  p.  255. 
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posal  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  establish  a 
new  fund  for  feasibility  studies  of  multi- 
national projects.  These  projects  can  be  of 
enormous  value  to  countries  which  share  a 
river  valley  or  another  natural  resource. 
They  are  sound  combinations  of  good  eco- 
nomics and  good  politics. 

VI 

I  propose  that  the  United  States — in  ways 
consistent  with  its  balance-of-payments  pol- 
icy— increase  its  contributions  to  multilateral 
lending  institutions,  particularly  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  These  in- 
creases will  be  conditional  upon  appropriate 
rises  in  contributions  from  other  members. 
We  are  prepared  immediately  to  support 
negotiations  leading  to  agreements  of  this 
nature  for  submission  to  the  Congress.  We 
urge  other  advanced  nations  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  work. 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  member 
and  the  largest  single  contributor  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  This  rec- 
ord reflects  our  confidence  in  the  multi- 
lateral method  of  development  finance  and 
in  the  soundness  of  these  institutions  them- 
selves. They  are  expert  financiers,  and 
healthy  influences  on  the  volume  and  terms 
of  aid  from  other  donors. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram, again  subject  to  proportionate 
increases  in  other  contributions.  This  pro- 
gram merges  United  Nations  technical  as- 
sistance and  preinvestment  activities.  It 
promises  to  be  among  the  world's  most  val- 
uable development  instruments. 

VII 

We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  encourage 
private  initiative  and  enterprise  in  develop- 
ing countries.  We  have  received  very  useful 
advice  and  guidance  from  the  report  of  the 
distinguished  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  Many  of  the  rec- 


ommendations of  that  report  are  now  being 
put  into  effect. 

We  will  review  frankly  and  constructively 
with  cooperating  countries  the  obstacles  to 
domestic  and  foreign  private  investment.  We 
will  continue  to  support  elimination  of  inef- 
ficient controls;  formation  of  cooperatives; 
training  of  labor  and  business  leaders;  and 
credit  facilities  and  advisory  services  for 
small-  and  medium-sized  farms  and  busi- 
nesses. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  do  only  a  small 
part  of  the  job  of  helping  and  encouraging 
businessmen  abroad.  We  must  rely  more 
and  more  on  the  great  reservoirs  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  our  business 
and  professional  communities.  These  groups 
have  already  provided  invaluable  service 
and  advice.  We  in  Government  must  find 
ways  to  make  even  greater  use  of  these 
priceless  assets. 

I  propose  to  continue  our  support  for  the 
International  Executive  Service  Corps  and 
increase  the  AID  authority  to  guarantee  U.S. 
private  investments  in  developing  countries. 

VIII 

To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commitment 
to  help  those  who  help  themselves,  I  am  re- 
questing 5-year  authorizations  for  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  programs. 

For  development  loans  and  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  this  is  merely  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1961  and  1962.  It  will  not  impair 
the  ability  or  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
review  these  programs.  Indeed,  it  will  free 
the  Congress  from  the  burden  of  an  annual 
renewal  of  basic  legislation,  and  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  concentration  on 
policy  and  program  issues. 

Annual  congressional  consideration  of  both 
economic  and  military  programs  will  be 
maintained  through  full  annual  presenta- 
tions before  the  substantive  committees,  if 
they  so  desire,  as  well  as  through  the  an- 
nual appropriation  process. 

The  military  and  economic  authorization 
requests  are  contained  in  two  separate  bills. 
I  believe  this  is  a  forward  step  in  clarifying 
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the  goals  and  functions  of  these  programs  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  and  the  Congress. 

IX 

I  am  requesting  a  total  appropriation  of 
$2,469  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  finance 
programs  of  economic  cooperation.  As  in 
the  last  2  years,  I  am  requesting  the  abso- 
lute minimum  to  meet  presently  foreseeable 
needs,  with  the  understanding  that  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation if  a  clear  need  develops. 

Aid  to  Vietnam 

The  largest  single  portion  of  my  request 
— $550  million  in  supporting  assistance — is 
to  support  our  effort  in  Vietnam.  Our  help 
to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  carrying 
forward  programs  of  village  economic  and 
social  improvement  is  of  crucial  significance 
in  maintaining  public  morale  in  the  face  of 
the  horror  of  war.  With  the  help  of  AID  ad- 
visers, who  often  serve  at  great  personal  risk, 
the  Vietnamese  Government  is  patiently 
building  the  foundations  of  progress  in  the 
rural  areas. 

Other  Supporting  Assistance 

The  remainder  of  my  request — $197  mil- 
lion— is  for  aid  to  countries  whose  security 
is  directly  threatened.  This  is  concentrated  in 
programs  for  Laos,  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
Each  country  is  a  key  link  in  our  defense 
system.  Each  lives  in  the  shadow  of  great 
and  hostile  powers.  Each  is  well  worth  the 
investment. 

Alliance  for  Progress 

I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $543  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967  appropriations  for  the  coun- 
tries cooperating  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Of  this  total  $88  million  will  be  used  to 
finance  technical  cooperation. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  the  United  States 
announced  its  intention  to  support  this  great 
hemispheric  effort  beyond  1971.  Our  ulti- 
mate goal  is  a  hemisphere  of  free  nations, 
stable  and  just — prosperous  in  their  eco- 
nomics and  democratic  in  their  politics. 

We  can  cite  many  indications  of  heartening 
progress : 


In  1965  alone,  Chile  settled  about  4,000 
families  on  their  own  land,  about  as  many  as 
had  acquired  land  during  the  preceding  35 
years ; 

Brazil,  as  a  result  of  courageous  economic 
policy  decisions,  has  reduced  its  rate  of  in- 
flation, restored  its  credit,  encouraged  pri- 
vate investment  and  modernized  many  of  its 
economic  institutions; 

In  only  2  years,  the  five  members  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  have  in- 
creased intramarket  trade  by  123  percent. 

These  are  not  isolated  or  exceptional  ex- 
amples. The  keynote  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  always  been  self-help.  The  pat- 
tern of  our  assistance — 65  percent  of  which 
is  concentrated  in  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colom- 
bia— demonstrates  our  determination  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  new  generation 
has  risen  to  leadership  in  Latin  America  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  taken  hold. 
These  young  men  and  women  combine  a  be- 
lief in  democratic  ideals  with  a  commitment 
to  peaceful  change  and  social  justice.  We  are 
happy  to  welcome  them  as  leaders  of  great 
nations  in  the  community  of  freedom. 

Development  Loans 

Nine-tenths  of  the  $665  million  requested 
for  this  account  is  for  five  countries — India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Nigeria. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  importance  to 
all  the  world  of  progress  in  the  giant  nations 
of  south  Asia.  But  in  the  past  year  we  wit- 
nessed a  tragic  confrontation  between  India 
and  Pakistan  which  forced  us  to  withhold  all 
new  assistance  other  than  food.  We  will  not 
allow  our  aid  to  subsidize  an  arms  race  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  Nor  can  we 
resume  aid  until  we  are  reasonably  certain 
that  hostilities  will  not  recur.  The  progress 
of  reconciliation — first  at  the  United  Nations 
and  then  at  Tashkent — holds  promise  that 
these  two  great  countries  have  resolved  on  a 
course  of  peace.  My  request  for  development 
loan  funds  is  made  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

Turkey  has  continued  her  steady  progress 
toward  self-sustaining  growth,  and  has  re- 
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mained  a  stanch  NATO  ally.  She  deserves  our 
continued  support. 

Korea  has  made  similar  economic  progress 
and  has  shown  her  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  supplying  a  full  military  division 
for  service  in  Vietnam. 

Nigeria  has  recently  suffered  a  painful  up- 
heaval, but  we  are  hopeful  that  she  too  will 
maintain  her  responsible  and  progressive 
course. 

The  uncertainties  of  world  affairs  permit 
no  guarantees  that  these  hopes  will  be  ful- 
filled. But  I  do  guarantee  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  no  funds  will  be 
used  in  these  or  other  countries  without  a 
clear  case  that  such  expenditures  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Technical  Cooperation 

This  request — $231  million — will  finance 
American  advisers  and  teachers  who  are  the 
crucial  forces  in  the  attack  on  hunger,  igno- 
rance, disease,  and  the  population  problem. 
The  dollar  total  is  relatively  small.  But  no 
appropriation  is  more  critical.  No  purpose  is 
more  central. 

Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

I  am  requesting  $140  million  for  these  con- 
tributions in  fiscal  year  1967.  The  majority 
of  these  funds  will  support  such  efforts  as  the 
United  Nations  development  program  and  the 
U.N.  Children's  Fund.  The  remainder  repre- 
sents our  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
essential  United  Nations  peacekeeping  and 
relief  activities  in  areas  of  tension  and  con- 
flict. 

Other 

The  remaining  $142  million  of  my  request 
is  distributed  among  the  contingency  fund, 
AID  administrative  expenses,  and  support  of 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 

X 

In  making  these  requests,  I  assure  the  Con- 
gress that  every  effort  will  be  extended  to 
minimize  the  adverse  impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  I  think  the  record  is  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  these  commitments. 

AID  procurement  policies  have  been  tight- 


ened  to  the  point  that,  with  minor  and  essen- 
tial exceptions,  all  funds  appropriated  to  AID 
must  be  spent  in  the  United  States  for  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services.  As  a  result,  offshore 
expenditures  of  AID  funds  declined  from  $1 
billion  in  1960  to  $533  million  in  1964. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken.  I  now  ex- 
pect that  the  figure  will  drop  to  about  $400 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Receipts  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  $186  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  yielding  a  net  outflow  of  only  $214 
million. 

XI 

I  am  transmitting  the  Military  Assistance 
and  Sales  Act  of  1966  as  separate  legislation. 
This  new  act  will  provide  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program  which  strengthens  U.S. 
security  by  building  the  strength  of  others  to 
deter  and  resist  aggression. 

The  new  act  will  provide — 

Effective  coordination  between  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  programs. — I  request  the 
Congress  to  retain  in  the  new  act  those  pro- 
visions which  place  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuous supervision  and  general  direction  of 
all  military  assistance  programs  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Greater  emphasis  on  self-help. — As  with 
economic  aid,  we  must  condition  our  military 
aid  upon  commitments  from  recipients  to 
make  maximum  contributions  to  the  common 
defense. 

Greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  programs. 
— We  shall  give  new  stress  to  civic  action 
programs  through  which  local  troops  build 
schools  and  roads,  and  provide  literacy  train- 
ing and  health  services.  Through  these  pro- 
grams, military  personnel  are  able  to  play  a 
more  constructive  role  in  their  society,  and  to 
establish  better  relations  with  the  civilian 
population. 

Emphasis  on  training. — One  of  our  most 
effective  methods  of  building  free  world  se- 
curity is  through  the  training  provided  for- 
eign military  personnel.  Today,  8,500  for- 
eign trainees  come  to  this  country  each  year 
and  a  similar  number  are  trained  at  our 
service  schools  overseas.  They  return  to 
their  home  countries  with  new  professional 
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skills  and  a  new  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  armed  forces  in  a  democratic  society. 
Continued  shift  from  grant  aid  to  military 
sales. — We  will  shift  our  military  aid  pro- 
grams from  grant  to  sales  whenever  possible 
— and  without  jeopardizing  our  security  in- 
terests or  progress  of  economic  development. 
Military  sales  now  exceed  the  dollar  volume 
of  the  normal  grant  aid  program.  This  not 
only  makes  a  substantial  favorable  impact  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  it  also  demon- 
strates the  willingness  of  our  allies  to  carry 
an  increasing  share  of  their  own  defense 
costs. 

*       *       * 

I  am  requesting  new  obligational  authority 
of  $917  million  for  military  assistance  in  fis- 
cal year  1967.  This  is  the  bare  minimum  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  keep  our  commitments  to 
our  allies  and  friendly  armed  forces  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment  and  training  essential  to 
free  world  defense. 

The  military  assistance  request  for  fiscal 
year  1967  does  not  include  funds  for  support 
of  South  Vietnamese  and  other  allied  forces 
who  are  engaged  in  the  crucial  struggle  for 
freedom  in  that  country.  Financing  for  this 
effort  will  come  directly  from  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  program 
will  go  to  countries  adjacent  to  the  borders  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China.  The 
armed  forces  of  such  countries  as  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  the  Republics  of  China  and 
Korea  are  effective  deterrents  to  aggression. 
The  balance  of  the  funds  will  strengthen 
the  capacity  to  maintain  internal  security  in 
countries  where  instability  and  weakness  can 
pave  the  way  for  subversion. 

XII 

Americans  have  always  built  for  the  fu- 
ture.    That    is   why    we    established    land- 


grant  colleges  and  passed  the  Homestead  Act 
to  open  our  western  lands  more  than  100 
years  ago.  That  is  why  we  adopted  the  pro- 
gressive programs  proposed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  That  is  why 
we  are  building  the  Great  Society.  And  that 
is  why  we  have  a  foreign  assistance  program. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  because  it 
is  in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  heritage 
and  our  humanity.  But  even  more  because 
we  are  concerned  with  the  kind  of  world  our 
children  will  live  in.  It  can  be  a  world  where 
nations  raise  armies,  where  famine  and  dis- 
ease and  ignorance  are  the  common  lot  of 
men,  where  the  poor  nations  look  on  the 
rich  with  envy,  bitterness,  and  frustra- 
tion, where  the  air  is  filled  with  tension  and 
hatred.  Or  it  can  be  a  world  where  each  na- 
tion lives  in  independence,  seeking  new  ways 
to  provide  a  better  life  for  its  citizens:  a 
world  where  the  energies  of  its  restless  peo- 
ples are  directed  toward  the  works  of  peace ; 
a  world  where  people  are  free  to  build  a  civi- 
lization to  liberate  the  spirit  of  man. 

We  cannot  make  such  a  world  in  one  mes- 
sage, in  one  appropriation,  or  in  one  year. 
But  we  can  work  to  do  this  with  this  appro- 
priation in  this  year.  And  we  must  continue 
to  build  on  the  work  of  past  years  and  begin 
to  erase  disease  and  hunger  and  ignorance 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  up  to  the  countries 
themselves.  If  that  choice  is  for  progress,  we 
can  and  we  must  help.  Our  help  can  spell  the 
difference  between  success  and  stagnation. 
We  must  stand  ready  to  provide  it  when  it  is 
needed  and  when  we  have  confidence  that  it 
will  be  well  used. 

This  is  the  price  and  the  privilege  of  world 
leadership. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1966. 
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International  Education  and  Health 


Message  From  President  Johnson  to  the  Congress1 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  the  Congress  by  its  action  de- 
clared :  the  Nation's  No.  1  task  is  to  improve 
the  education  and  health  of  our  people. 

Today  I  call  upon  Congress  to  add  a  world 
dimension  to  this  task. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  International 
Education  and  Health  Acts  of  1966. 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine  our 
vision  to  this  Nation's  shorelines.  The  same 
rewards  we  count  at  home  will  flow  from 
sharing  in  a  worldwide  effort  to  rid  mankind 
of  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  the  scourge 
of  disease. 

We  bear  a  special  role  in  this  liberating 
mission.  Our  resources  will  be  wasted  in  de- 
fending freedom's  frontiers  if  we  neglect 
the  spirit  that  makes  men  want  to  be  free. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  philosopher 
William  James  declared  that  mankind  must 
seek  "a  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

The  search  continues — more  urgent  today 
than  ever  before  in  man's  history. 

Ours  is  the  great  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge all  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike,  to 
join  this  battle. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings.  Many 
of  the  programs  described  in  this  message 
have  been  tested  in  practice.  I  have  directed 
our  agencies  of  government  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  programs  already  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Now  I  am  requesting  Congress  to  give 
new  purpose  and  new  power  to  our  efforts 
by  declaring  that — 


1  H.  Doc.  375,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
press  release  dated  Feb.  2). 
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Programs  to  advance  education  and  health 
are  basic  building  blocks  to  lasting  peace. 

They  represent  a  long-term  commitment 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  charged  with  a  broad  authority 
to  help  strengthen  our  country's  capacity  to 
carry  on  this  noble  adventure. 


EDUCATION 

Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  na- 
tion's hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be  at  the 
heart  of  our  international  relations. 

We  have  long  supported  UNESCO  and 
other  multilateral  and  international  agen- 
cies. We  propose  to  continue  these  efforts 
with  renewed  vigor. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know 
certain  truths  are  self-evident  in  every  na- 
tion on  this  earth : 

Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our  last- 
ing prospects  for  peace. 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will  ad- 
vance no  faster  than  the  curriculum  of  our 
classrooms. 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one  treas- 
ure which  grows  only  when  it  is  shared. 

International  education  cannot  be  the  work 
of  one  country.  It  is  the  responsibility  and 
promise  of  all  nations.  It  calls  for  free  ex- 
change and  full  collaboration.  We  expect  to 
receive  as  much  as  we  give,  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  teach. 

Let  this  Nation  play  its  part.  To  this  end, 
I  propose  to  strengthen  our  capacity  for  in- 
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ternational  educational  cooperation;  to 
stimulate  exchange  with  students  and  teach- 
ers of  other  lands;  to  assist  the  progress  of 
education  in  developing  nations;  to  build 
new  bridges  of  international  understanding. 

I.   To   Strengthen   Our   Capacity 

for  International  Educational  Cooperation 

Our  education  base  in  this  country  is 
strong.  Our  desire  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions is  great.  But  we  must  review  and 
renew  the  purpose  of  our  programs  for  in- 
ternational education.  I  propose  to — 

(1)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  within  his 
Department  a  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation.— This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point 
for  leadership  in  international  education. 
While  it  will  not  supplant  other  govern- 
mental agencies  already  conducting  pro- 
grams in  this  field,  it  will — 

Act  as  a  channel  for  communication  be- 
tween our  missions  abroad  and  the  U.S. 
educational  community ; 

Direct  programs  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ; 

Assist  public  and  private  agencies  con- 
ducting international  education  programs. 

(2)  Appoint  a  Council  on  International 
Education. — Our  commitment  to  interna- 
tional education  must  draw  on  the  wisdom, 
experience,  and  energy  of  many  people. 
This  Council,  to  be  composed  of  outstanding 
leaders  of  American  education,  business, 
labor,  the  professions,  and  philanthropy,  will 
advise  the  Center  for  Educational  Coopera- 
tion. 

(3)  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Officers 
to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. — As 
education's  representatives  abroad,  they  will 
give  sharper  direction  to  our  programs.  Re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  outstanding  edu- 
cators, they  will  report  directly  to  the  am- 
bassador when  serving  in  foreign  missions. 

(4)  Stimulate  new  programs  in  interna- 
tional studies  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. — No  child  should  grow  to  manhood 
in  America  without  realizing  the  promise 


The   International    Education 
and  Health  Acts  of  1966 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson 

White    House    press    release   dated    February   2 

Last  year  Congress,  by  its  acts,  declared  this 
nation's  number-one  task  is  to  now  improve 
the  education  and  health  of  our  people. 

Today  I  call  upon  Congress  to  add  a  world 
dimension  to  this  task.  The  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  marks  our  commit- 
ment to  help  others  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
slavery  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance.  The  In- 
ternational Health  Act  of  1966  pledges  us  to 
join  in  banishing  the  curse  of  disease. 

I  have  set  bold  yet  prudent  goals  for  all  of 
us  to  meet:  to  create  1,000  school-to-school 
partnerships  with  the  young  of  other  nations; 
to  bring  5,000  exchange  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers from  abroad  to  live  and  work  in  our 
country;  to  conquer  or  control  some  of  the 
world's  killer  diseases — cholera,  smallpox,  ma- 
laria; to  enrich  diets  of  150  million  infants 
and   mothers   in    less    developed    nations. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  philosopher  William 
James  declared  that  mankind  must  seek  "a 
moral  equivalent  of  war."  That  search  has 
become  more  desperate  today  than  ever  before. 
So  we  call  on  all  rich  nations  and  all  poor 
nations,  friend  and  foe  alike,  to  join  us  in 
this  combat.  It  can  be  the  first  work  of  the 
world  for  generations  yet  to  come. 


and  the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our 
borders.  Progress  in  teaching  about  world 
affairs  must  not  lag  behind  progress  made 
in  other  areas  of  American  education. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  earmark  funds 
from  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  so  that  our 
regional  education  laboratories  can  enrich 
the  international  curriculums  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

(5)  Support  programs  of  international 
scope  in  smaller  and  developing  colleges. — 
Many  of  our  Nation's  institutions  have  been 
unable  to  share  fully  in  international  proj- 
ects. By  a  new  program  of  incentive  grants 
administered  through  HEW  these  institu- 
tions will  be  encouraged  to  play  a  more 
active  role. 

(6)  Strengthen   centers   of   special  com- 
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petence  in  international  research  and  train- 
ing.— Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  uni- 
versities have  been  a  major  resource  in 
carrying  on  development  programs  around 
the  world.  We  have  made  heavy  demands 
upon  them.  But  we  have  not  supported 
them  adequately. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  program 
of  incentive  grants  administered  by  HEW 
for  universities  and  groups  of  universities — 

(a)  To  promote  centers  of  excellence  in 
dealing  with  particular  problems  and  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  world. 

(b)  To  develop  administrative  staff  and 
faculties  adequate  to  maintain  long-term 
commitments  to  overseas  educational  en- 
terprises. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  AID  be  given 
authority  to  provide  support  to  American 
research  and  educational  institutions,  for  in- 
creasing their  capacity  to  deal  with  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  social  development 
abroad. 

II.   To  Stimulate  Exchange  With  the  Students 
and   Teachers   of  Other   Lands 

Only  when  people  know  about — and  care 
about — each  other  will  nations  learn  to  live 
together  in  harmony.  I  therefore  propose 
that  we — 

(1)  Encourage  the  growth  of  school-to- 
school  partnerships. — Through  such  part- 
nerships, already  pioneered  on  a  small  scale, 
a  U.S.  school  may  assist  the  brick-and-mor- 
tar  construction  of  a  sister  school  in  less  de- 
veloped nations.  The  exchange  can  grow  to 
include  books  and  equipment,  teacher  and 
student  visits. 

To  children,  it  can  bring  deep  understand- 
ing and  lasting  friendships. 

I  recommend  a  goal  of  1,000  school-to- 
school  partnerships. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  cooperation  with  AID,  par- 
ticularly its  partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram. The  chief  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  participating 
schools. 


(2)  Establish  an  exchange  Peace  Corps. 
— Our  Nation  has  no  better  ambassadors 
than  the  young  volunteers  who  serve  in  46 
countries  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  propose  that 
we  welcome  similar  ambassadors  to  our 
shores.  We  need  their  special  skills  and  un- 
derstanding, just  as  they  need  ours. 

These  "volunteers  to  America"  will  teach 
their  own  language  and  culture  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve  in 
community  programs  alongside  VISTA  vol- 
unteers. As  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  learn 
while  they  serve,  those  coming  to  the  United 
States  will  be  helped  to  gain  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  further  service  when  they 
return  home. 

I  propose  an  initial  goal  of  5,000  vol- 
unteers. 

(3)  Establish  an  American  Education 
Placement  Service. — We  have  in  the  United 
States  a  reservoir  of  talent  and  good  will 
not  yet  fully  tapped : 

School  and  college  teachers  eager  to  serve 
abroad ; 

Professors  and  administrators  who  are  re- 
tired or  on  sabbatical  leave ; 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  desire  further 
foreign  service. 

To  encourage  these  men  and  women  to  as- 
sist in  the  developing  nations  and  else- 
where, I  recommend  that  we  establish  an 
American  Education  Placement  Service  in 
HEW.  It  will  act  as  an  international  re- 
cruitment bureau  for  American  teachers, 
and  will  provide  supplemental  assistance 
for  those  going  to  areas  of  special  hardship. 
In  time,  I  hope  this  Service  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  World  Teacher  Exchange — 
in  which  all  nations  may  join  to  bring  their 
classrooms  into  closer  relationship  with  one 
another. 

III.   To  Assist  the  Progress  of  Education 
in    Developing   Nations 

To  provide  direct  support  for  those  coun- 
tries struggling  to  improve  their  education 
standards,  I  propose  that  we — 

(1)   Enlarge  AID  programs  of  education 
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assistance. — In  my  message  on  foreign  as- 
sistance,2 I  directed  AID  to  make  a  major 
effort  in  programs  of  direct  educational 
benefit.  These  will  emphasize  teacher  train- 
ing, vocational  and  scientific  education,  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities,  specialized 
training  in  the  United  States  for  foreign 
students,  and  help  in  publishing  badly  needed 
textbooks. 

(2)  Develop  new  techniques  for  teaching 
basic  education  and  fighting  illiteracy. — Our 
own  research  and  development  in  the  learn- 
ing process  can  be  adapted  to  fit  the  needs 
of  other  countries.  Modern  technology  and 
new  communications  techniques  have  the 
power  to  multiply  the  resources  available  to 
a  school  system. 

I  am  calling  on  HEW  to  support  basic 
education  research  of  value  to  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

I  am  requesting  AID  to  conduct  studies 
and  assist  pilot  projects  for  applying  tech- 
nology to  meet  critical  education  shortages. 

(3)  Expand  U.S.  Summer  Teaching  Corps. 
— The  Agency  for  International  Development 
now  administers  programs  for  American 
teachers  and  professors  who  participate  in 
summer  workshops  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries. They  serve  effectively  to  support 
teacher  training  in  these  countries.  They 
also  enrich  their  own  teaching  experience. 

I  propose  this  year  that  AID  double  the 
number  of  U.S.  participants  in  the  Summer 
Teaching  Corps. 

(4)  Assist  the  teaching  of  English  abroad. 
— Many  of  the  newer  nations  have  a  vital 
need  to  maintain  English  as  the  language  of 
international  communication  and  national  de- 
velopment. We  must  help  meet  this  demand 
even  as  we  extend  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  in  our  own  schools. 

I  have  directed  AID,  supported  by  other 
agencies,  to  intensify  its  efforts  for  those 
countries  which  seek  our  help. 

(5)  Establish  binational  educational  foun- 
dations.— We  have  at  our  disposal  excess  for- 
eign currencies  in  a  number  of  developing 


nations.  Where  conditions  are  favorable,  I 
propose  that  significant  amounts  of  these 
currencies  be  used  to  support  binational 
educational  foundations.  Governed  by  lead- 
ing citizens  from  the  two  nations,  they  would 
have  opportunities  much  like  those  afforded 
major  foundations  in  the  United  States  to 
invest  in  basic  educational  development. 

To  the  extent  further  currencies  are  cre- 
ated by  our  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties abroad,  I  propose  that  a  portion  be  ear- 
marked for  educational  uses,  particularly  to 
assist  technical  training  in  food  production. 

IV.   To   Build   New   Bridges   of   International 
Understanding 

The  job  of  international  education  must 
extend  beyond  the  classroom.  Conferences 
of  experts  from  many  nations,  the  free  flow 
of  books  and  ideas,  the  exchange  of  works 
of  science  and  imagination  can  enrich  every 
citizen.  I  propose  steps  to — 

(1)  Stimulate  conferences  of  leaders  and 
experts. — I  have  directed  every  department 
and  agency  to  support  a  series  of  seminars 
for  representatives  from  every  discipline 
and  every  culture  to  seek  answers  to  the 
common  problems  of  mankind. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  as  host  to  interna- 
tional gatherings.  I  have  therefore  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  explore  ways  to  remove  unnecessary 
hindrances  in  granting  visas  to  guests  in- 
vited from  abroad. 

(2)  Increase  the  flow  of  books  and  other 
educational  material. — I  recommend  prompt 
passage  of  legislation  to  implement  the 
Florence  agreement 3  and  thus  stimulate  the 
movement  of  books  and  other  educational 
material  between  nations.  This  agreement 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  1959  and  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1960.  This  necessary  congressional 
action  is  long  overdue  to  eliminate  duties 


2  See  p.  320. 


3  For  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by  President 
Johnson  on  Nov.  8, 1965,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6, 1965, 
p.  907. 
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and  remove  barriers  for  the  importation  of 
educational  materials. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congress  imple- 
ment the  Beirut  agreement  to  permit  duty- 
free entry  of  visual  and  auditory  materials 
of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
nature. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  participate  actively  in 
educational  exchange.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  permit  im- 
provements in  the  informational  media  guar- 
antee program. 

(3)  Improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  schools 
and  colleges  abroad. — We  have  a  potentially 
rich  resource  in  the  American  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  colleges  over- 
seas assisted  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  AID. 

They  should  be  showcases  for  excellence 
in  education.  They  should  help  make  over- 
seas service  attractive  to  our  own  citizens. 
They  should  provide  close  contact  with  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  the  host  country. 

I  request  additional  support  to  assist  those 
institutions  which  meet  these  standards. 

(4)  Create  special  programs  for  future 
leaders  studying  in  the  United  States. — 
There  are  some  90,000  foreign  students 
now  enrolled  in  U.S.  institutions.  Many  of 
them  will  someday  play  leading  roles  in 
their  own  countries.  We  must  identify  and 
assist  these  potential  leaders. 

I  recommend  that  HEW  and  AID  provide 
grants  to  enrich  their  educational  experience 
through  special  courses  and  summer  in- 
stitutes. 


HEALTH 

The  well-being  of  any  nation  rests  funda- 
mentally upon  the  health  of  its  people.  If 
they  are  cursed  by  disease,  their  hopes 
grow  dim.  If  they  are  plagued  by  hunger, 
even  the  blessings  of  liberty  give  little 
comfort. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  for  many 


years  to  relieving  human  suffering.  Today 
our  effort  must  keep  pace  with  a  growing 
world  and  with  growing  problems.  There- 
fore, I  propose  a  program  to — 

Create  an  international  career  service  in 
health ; 

Help  meet  health  manpower  needs  in  de- 
veloping nations ; 

Combat  malnutrition ; 

Control  and  eradicate  disease ; 

Cooperate  in  worldwide  efforts  to  deal 
with  population  problems. 

I.   Create   an    International   Career   Service 
in   Health 

The  first  requirement  of  an  international 
health  program  is  trained  manpower.  I  pro- 
pose to — 

(1)  Increase  the  supply  of  trained  Amer- 
icans.— I  recommend  a  program  of  Public 
Health  Service  grants  to  our  universities  and 
professional  schools.  Our  first-year  goal 
will  be  to  increase  by  at  least  500  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  preparing  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  health  activities. 

(2)  Establish  a  select  corps  of  interna- 
tional health  associates. — The  Public  Health 
Service  will  recruit  young  professionals  in 
the  health  disciplines  to  be  available  for  as- 
signments at  home  and  overseas.  Through 
service  with  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  in- 
ternational organizations,  they  will  gain  ex- 
perience as  the  first  step  in  building  careers 
in  international  health. 

I  recommend  recruitment  of  100  out- 
standing young  Americans  to  be  the  fresh- 
man class  of  international  health  associates. 

(3)  Establish  a  program  of  fellows  in 
international  health. — I  propose  that  50  spe- 
cial fellowships  be  awarded  to  the  best 
qualified  young  Americans  with  previous 
experience  overseas  and  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity for  leadership.  With  the  help  of  ad- 
vanced training,  they  will  prepare  for  ever 
more  rewarding  service  in  this  challenging 
career. 

(4)  Create  an  international  corps  in  the 
Public  Health  Service. — I  have  directed  the 
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Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  build  a  career  service  corps  competent  to 
sustain  the  international  health  programs 
in  which  this  country  participates. 

II.  To  Help  Meet  the  Health  Manpower  Needs 
of  Developing  Nations 

In  many  countries,  the  struggle  for  better 
health  is  crippled  by  severe  shortages  not 
only  of  physicians  but  of  all  health  workers 
— nurses,  sanitarians,  laboratory  technicians, 
public  health  workers,  health  educators, 
hospital  administrators,  and  others. 

We  must  work  for  the  day  when  each 
country  will  be  able  to  train,  in  its  own  in- 
stitutions, the  health  workers  it  needs. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  assist  in  relieving  criti- 
cal manpower  needs.  Toward  these  ends  I 
propose  to — 

(1)  More  than  double  the  present  AID 
program  to  strengthen  medical  and  health 
training  institutions  in  the  developing  na- 
tions.— This  program  supports  construction 
of  teaching  and  laboratory  facilities,  mod- 
ernization of  teaching  materials  and  meth- 
ods, and  assignments  of  American  faculty 
abroad. 

(2)  Enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit  and 
provide  more  volunteers  for  service  in  the 
health  manpower  programs  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. — This  will  require  an  expanded 
recruitment  effort,  new  programs  of  train- 
ing, and  an  increased  emphasis  on  health. 

III.  To   Combat   Malnutrition 

Last  year,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, I  emphasized  the  cost  of  malnutrition 
to  the  developing  nations.  This  cost  is 
counted  in  stunted  human  and  national 
growth. 

Since  then,  we  have  done  much  to  combat 
hunger.  Today,  our  food-for-peace  programs 
reach  about  100  million  people. 

With  our  help,  a  number  of  countries 
have  begun  to  establish  self-sustaining  pro- 
grams to  conquer  malnutrition.  Through 
international  organizations — the   Food   and 


Agriculture  Organization,  UNICEF,  the 
World  Health  Organization — we  have  added 
further  resources  to  this  struggle. 

But  food  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  expanding 
population. 

Where  food  is  scarce,  babies,  young  chil- 
dren, and  mothers  are  the  first  affected. 
By  1967,  nearly  270  million  of  the  world's 
children  will  suffer  from  malnutrition.  The 
legions  of  the  hungry  will  grow  unless  man- 
kind acts  to  meet  this  peril. 

This  Nation  must  play  a  larger  role  in 
combating  malnutrition,  especially  among 
the  young.  I  propose  to — 

(1)  Establish  a  Head  Start  nutritional 
program  to  increase  the  number  of  infants, 
children,  and  mothers  receiving  adequate 
diets  under  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Our  assistance  currently  reaches  about  70 
million  children,  10  million  of  whom  are 
under  5  years  of  age.  Our  goal  must  be  to 
help  the  developing  nations  start  or  expand 
programs  that  will  reach  150  million  chil- 
dren within  the  next  5  years. 

To  overcome  the  most  serious  nutritional 
diseases,  I  have  directed  AID  to  enlarge  its 
program  for  enriching  milk  and  other  food- 
for-peace  commodities  with  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

(2)  Provide  training  in  nutrition. — The 
developing  nations  need  trained  manpower — 
professional,  technical,  and  administrative — 
to  carry  out  effective  nutrition  programs.  I 
am  requesting  that  Congress  appropriate 
funds  for  AID  to  support  training  in  the 
United  States  for  nutrition  specialists  from 
the  developing  countries  and  to  support 
training  institutions  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  27  nations. 

(3)  Expand  research  on  malnutrition. — 
We  need  to  know  much  more  about  the  effects 
of  nutritional  deficiency;  the  cheapest  and 
best  ways  to  apply  technological  advances; 
and  how  to  develop  new,  rich  sources  of  pro- 
tein. I  am  requesting  funds  for  AID  to  ex- 
pand basic  and  applied  research  in  these 
areas. 
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IV.  To  Control  and  Eradicate  Diseases 

In  the  rich  nations,  a  healthy  childhood  is 
the  birthright  of  most  children.  But  in  the 
poor  nations,  children  die  daily  of  diarrheal 
diseases  and  cholera.  Smallpox,  malaria,  and 
yellow  fever — all  preventable  diseases — 
drain  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation.  Animal  diseases  destroy 
desperately  needed  food. 

To  launch  a  simultaneous  and  concerted 
attack  upon  these  major  infectious  diseases, 
I  propose  that  we  initiate  or  enlarge  pro- 
grams to — 

(1)  Eradicate  malaria — xoithin  10  years 
— from  the  Westey-n  Hemisphere,  Ethiopia, 
Nepal,  Jordan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  In- 
dia, Pakistan,  and  Iran. — The  United  States 
assists  15  malaria  eradication  programs  now 
in  progress.  I  am  requesting  additional  funds 
to  expand  these  programs,  and  thus  bring 
freedom  from  this  disease  to  more  than  800 
million  people  in  the  coming  decade. 

We  will  strengthen  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  as  coordinator  of  the 
hemispheric  attack  on  malaria.  We  will  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. 

(2)  Eradicate  smallpox  throughout  the 
world  by  1975. — Toward  this  goal,  we  will 
continue  our  support  for  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  provide  special  AID  sup- 
port for  19  West  African  countries  which 
have  requested  our  assistance. 

(3)  Reduce  the  hazard  of  measles. — Mea- 
sles, a  relatively  mild  disease  in  our  country, 
is  virulent  in  others.  It  kills  many  children. 
It  leaves  others  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  re- 
tarded. AID  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  conducted  a  successful  pilot  project  in 
measles  immunization  in  Upper  Volta.  Since 
then,  nearly  all  the  neighboring  West  Afri- 
can countries  have  requested  similar  assist- 
ance. AID  will  expand  its  vaccination  pro- 
gram to  help  those  countries  control  measles 
within  the  next  5  years. 

(4)  Develop  the  means  to  control  cholera 
and  diarrheal  diseases  in  developing  nations. 
— Because  cholera  cannot  yet  be  prevented, 
we  must  develop  more  effective  means  of 


control.  Through  our  own  research,  through 
cooperative  programs  with  Japan,  and 
through  continued  assistance  to  the  SEATO 
Cholera  Research  Center  in  East  Pakistan, 
we  will  move  actively  to  curb  the  outbreak 
of  this  dread  disease. 

Diarrheal  disease,  a  major  cause  of  infant 
death  in  the  poor  nations,  is  transmitted 
largely  through  contaminated  water.  Work- 
ing directly  with  these  nations  and  with  in- 
ternational organizations,  AID  will  expand 
worldwide  programs  to  insure  safe  water 
supplies. 

(5)  Control  animal  diseases. — Control  or 
eradication  of  animal  diseases  could  increase 
the  meat  supply  by  more  than  25  percent  in 
a  number  of  developing  nations.  As  many 
as  three-fourths  of  the  rural  population  suf- 
fer from  debilitating  diseases  that  originate 
in  animals. 

I  am  requesting  funds  to  support  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  in  developing 
and  testing  vaccines  against  rabies  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  In  addition,  we  will  sup- 
port PAHO  as  it  initiates  and  expands  control 
measures  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
several  Latin  American  countries. 

(6)  Expand  United  States-Japan  science 
cooperation. — In  1965  we  joined  Japan  in  a 
cooperative  science  program  to  combat  some 
of  the  major  diseases  of  Asia — leprosy,  para- 
sitic diseases,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  and  mal- 
nutrition.4 I  am  requesting  funds  to  expand 
this  important  venture  administered  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

V.    To   Cooperate    in   Worldwide   Efforts 
To   Deal  With  Population  Problems 

By  1970,  there  will  be  300  million  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows  that  at  present  rates  of  growth  the 
world  population  could  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  growing  gap — between 
food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — poses  one 
of  mankind's  greatest  challenges.  It  threat- 
ens the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  family. 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  25,  1965,  p.  671. 
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We  must  meet  these  problems  in  ways 
that  will  strengthen  free  societies — and 
protect  the  individual  right  to  freedom  of 
choice. 

To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effec- 
tively, I  propose  programs  to — 

(1)  Expand  research  in  human  reproduc- 
tion and  population  dynamics. — We  are 
supporting  research  efforts  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, AID,  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. I  am  requesting  funds  to  increase  the 
pace  and  scope  of  this  effort.  The  effort,  to 
be  successful,  will  require  a  full  response  by 
our  scientific  community. 

(2)  Enlarge  the  training  of  American 
and  foreign  specialists  in  the  population 
field. — We  are  supporting  training  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  AID.  We  will 
expand  these  programs  at  home  and  abroad. 

(3)  Assist  family  planning  programs  in 
nations  which  request  such  help. — Here  at 
home,  we  are  gaining  valuable  experience 
through  new  programs  of  maternal  and 
infant  care  as  well  as  expansion  of  private 
and  public  medical  care  programs.  Early 
last  year  we  made  clear  our  readiness  to 
share  our  knowledge,  skill,  and  financial 
resources  with  the  developing  nations  re- 
questing assistance.  We  will  expand  this 
effort  in  response  to  the  increasing  number 
of  requests  from  other  countries. 

THE   CHOICE   WE   MUST    MAKE 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  nations 
to  join  with  us — to  help  each  other  and  to 
help  themselves.  This  must  be  the  first  work 
of  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 

For  our  part,  the  programs  in  interna- 
tional education  and  health  I  am  recom- 
mending this  year  will  total  $524  million: 


$354  million  in  the  foreign  assistance 
program. 

$103  million  in  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  program. 

$11  million  in  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

$56  million  in  the  State  Department  cul- 
tural and  education  program. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  message  on  foreign 
assistance  yesterday,  these  programs  will  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
balance-of-payments  policy. 

Last  fall,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  the 
world's  scholars  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, I  said :  ".  .  .  We  can  generate  grow- 
ing light  in  our  universe — or  we  can  allow 
the  darkness  to  gather."  5 

In  the  few  months  since  then,  44  million 
more  children  have  come  into  the  world. 
With  them  come  more  hunger — and  more 
hope. 

Since  that  time  the  gross  national  product 
of  our  Nation  has  passed  the  $700  billion 
mark. 

The  choice  between  light  and  darkness, 
between  health  and  sickness,  between 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  is  not  one  that 
we  can  ignore. 

The  light  we  generate  can  be  the  bright- 
est hope  of  history.  It  can  illuminate  the 
way  toward  a  better  life  for  all.  But  the 
darkness — if  we  let  it  gather — can  become 
the  final,  terrible  midnight  of  mankind. 

The  International  Education  and  Health 
Acts  of  1966  present  an  opportunity  to 
begin  a  great  shared  adventure  with  other 
nations. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  for 
passage  of  both  measures. 

Our  national  interest  warrants  it. 

The  work  of  peace  demands  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House,  February  2,  1966. 


6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1965,  p.  550. 
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Food  for  Freedom 


Message  From  President  Johnson  to  the  Congress' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Men  first  joined  together  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life — food  for  their  families,  clothing 
to  protect  them,  housing  to  give  them 
shelter. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  peace  and 
progress. 

But  in  the  world  today,  these  needs  are 
still  largely  unfulfilled. 

When  men  and  their  families  are  hungry, 
poorly  clad,  and  ill-housed,  the  world  is 
restless — and  civilization  exists  at  best  in 
troubled  peace. 

A   War   on    Hunger 

Hunger  poisons  the  mind.  It  saps  the 
body.  It  destroys  hope.  It  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  every  man  on  earth. 

/  propose  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
xoorld  in  a  war  against  hunger. 

There  can  only  be  victors  in  this  war. 
Since  every  nation  will  share  in  that  victory, 
every  nation  should  share  in  its  costs.  I 
urge  all  who  can  help  to  join  us. 

A   Program   for   Mankind 

The  program  I  am  submitting  to  Congress 
today,  together  with  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  my  message  on  foreign  assistance,2  look 
to  a  world  in  which  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  need  suffer  want  of  food  or  clothing. 


1  H.  Doc.  378,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    (White  House 
press  release  dated  Feb.  10). 
3  See  p.  320. 


The  key  to  victory  is  self-help. 

Aid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  major 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it. 
Unless  it  is,  more  harm  than  good  can  be 
the  end  result. 

I  propose — 

1.  Expanded  food  shipments  to  countries 
where  food  needs  are  growing  and  self-help 
efforts  are  underway. — Even  with  their 
maximum  efforts  abroad,  our  food  aid  will 
be  needed  for  many  years  to  come. 

2.  Increased  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance.— Thus,  self-help  will  bear  fruit 
through  increased  farm  production. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  "surplus"  concept 
in  food  aid. — Current  farm  programs  are 
eliminating  the  surpluses  in  our  warehouses. 
Fortunately  the  same  programs  are  flexible 
enough  to  gear  farm  production  to  amounts 
that  can  be  used  constructively. 

4.  Continued  expansion  of  markets  for 
American  agricultural  commodities.  —  In- 
creased purchasing  power,  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  consumers  in  develop- 
ing countries,  will  help  them  become  good 
customers  of  the  American  farmer. 

5.  Increasing  emphasis  on  nutrition,  es- 
pecially for  the  young. — We  will  continue  to 
encourage  private  industry,  in  cooperation 
with  the  government,  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute foods  to  combat  malnutrition. 

6.  Provision  for  adequate  reserves  of  es- 
sential food  commodities. — Our  reserves 
must  be  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  stabi- 
lizing influence  and  to  meet  any  emergency. 
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America's   Past   Efforts 

This  program  keeps  faith  with  policies 
this  nation  has  followed  since  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  Four 
Freedoms  of  mankind. 

After  World  War  II,  we  helped  to  make 
Europe  free  from  want.  We  carried  out  on 
that  continent  massive  programs  of  relief, 
reconstruction,  and  development. 

This  great  effort — the  Marshall  plan — 
was  followed  by  President  Truman's  point 
4,  President  Eisenhower's  Act  of  Bogota, 
and  its  successor,  President  Kennedy's  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Under  these  programs 
we  have  provided  technical  and  capital  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  nations. 

Our  food  aid  programs  have  brought  over 
140  million  tons  of  food  to  hungry  people 
during  the  past  decade. 

Hunger,  malnutrition,  and  famine  have 
been  averted. 

Schools  and  hospitals  have  been  built. 

Seventy  million  children  now  receive 
American  food  in  school  lunch  and  family 
and  child  feeding  programs. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  of  world  hunger 
is  more  serious  today  than  ever  before. 

A  Balance   Is   Required 

One  new  element  in  today's  world  is  the 
threat  of  mass  hunger  and  starvation.  Popu- 
lations are  exploding  under  the  impact  of 
sharp  cuts  in  the  death  rate.  Successful 
public  health  measures  have  saved  millions 
of  lives.  But  these  lives  are  now  threatened 
by  hunger  because  food  production  has  not 
kept  pace. 

A  balance  between  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  population  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  In  my  message  on 
International  Health  and  Education,3  I  de- 
scribed our  increased  efforts  to  help  deal 
with  the  population  problem. 

Improving  Local   Agriculture 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  ur- 
gently need  to  give  a  higher  priority  to 
improving  and  modernizing  their  own  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food.   The  over- 


The  Food  for   Freedom  Act 
of   1966 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson 

White    House   press    release    dated   February    10 

The  Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  charts  a 
new  course  for  world  agriculture.  It  faces  up 
to  the  inescapable  fact  that  man  is  losing  the 
race  between  the  size  of  population  and  the 
supply  of  food.  Before  the  peace  of  the  world 
can  be  secure,  this  problem  must  be  solved. 
For,  as  was  said  long  ago,  "A  hungry  people 
listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for  justice,  nor 
is  bent  by  any  prayers." 

During  the  past  10  years,  America  has  sent 
over  140  million  tons  of  food  to  feed  hungry 
people  in  other  countries.  We  will  continue 
that  effort — but  it  alone  is  not  enough.  Com- 
passion itself  does  not  strike  at  the  root  causes 
of  hunger.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  even 
the  fabulous  abundance  of  America  will  not 
be  enough  to  feed  the  world's  hungry  millions. 

The  answer  is  for  these  nations  to  develop 
their  own  capacity  to  produce  the  food  their 
people  must  have.  They  must  learn  to  depend 
less  on  us  and  more  on  themselves.  And  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  program  I  have  sent  to 
Congress.  The  Food  for  Freedom  program  will 
encourage  and  assist  those  who  try  to  help 
themselves.  In  the  long  run,  that  is  the  gate- 
way to  abundance. 


whelming  majority  of  those  who  till  the  soil 
still  use  the  primitive  methods  of  their 
ancestors.  They  produce  little  more  than 
enough  to  meet  their  own  needs,  and  remain 
outside  of  the  market  economy. 

History  has  taught  us  that  lack  of  agri- 
cultural development  can  cripple  economic 
growth. 

The  developing  countries  must  make  basic 
improvements  in  their  own  agriculture. 

They  must  bring  the  great  majority  of 
their  people — now  living  in  rural  areas — 
into  the  market  economy. 

They  must  make  the  farmer  a  better 
customer  of  urban  industry  and  thus  ac- 
celerate the  pace  of  economic  development. 

They  must  begin  to  provide  all  of  their 
people  with  the  food  they  need. 


1  See  p.  328. 
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They  must  increase  their  exports,  and 
earn  the  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  the 
foods  and  other  goods  which  they  them- 
selves cannot  produce  efficiently. 

In  some  developing  countries,  marked 
improvement  is  already  taking  place.  Tai- 
wan and  Greece  are  raising  their  food  out- 
put and  becoming  better  cash  customers  for 
our  food  exports  every  year.  Others  have 
made  a  good  beginning  in  improving  agri- 
cultural production. 

The   Need   for  Self-Help 

There  is  one  characteristic  common  to  all 
those  who  have  increased  the  productivity 
of  their  farms :  a  national  will  and  determi- 
nation to  help  themselves. 

We  know  what  would  happen  if  increased 
aid  were  dispensed  without  regard  to 
measures  of  self-help.  Economic  incentives 
for  higher  production  would  disappear. 
Local  agriculture  would  decline  as  depend- 
ence upon  United  States  food  increased. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  to  disaster. 

Disaster  could  be  postponed  for  a  decade 
or  even  two — but  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
It  could  be  postponed  if  the  United  States 
were  to  produce  at  full  capacity  and  if  we 
financed  the  massive  shipments  needed  to 
fill  an  ever-growing  deficit  in  the  hungry 
nations. 

But  ultimately  those  nations  would  pay 
an  exorbitant  cost.  They  would  pay  it  not 
only  in  money,  but  in  years  and  lives 
wasted.  If  our  food  aid  programs  serve 
only  as  a  crutch,  they  will  encourage  the 
developing  nations  to  neglect  improvements 
they  must  make  in  their  own  production  of 
food. 

For  the  sake  of  those  we  would  aid,  we 
must  not  take  that  course. 

We  shall  not  take  that  course. 

But  candor  requires  that  I  warn  you  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  all  the  combined 
production,  on  all  of  the  acres,  of  all  of  the 
agriculturally  productive  nations,  will  not 
meet  tlie  food  needs  of  the  developing  na- 
tions— unless  present  trends  are  changed. 

Dependence  on  American  aid  will  not 
bring  about  such  a  change. 


The  program  I  present  today  is  designed 
to  bring  about  that  change. 

Better   Nutrition 

Beyond  simple  hunger,  there  lies  the 
problem  of  malnutrition. 

We  know  that  nutritional  deficiencies  are 
a  major  contributing  cause  to  a  death  rate 
among  infants  and  young  children  that  is 
30  times  higher  in  developing  countries  than 
in  advanced  areas. 

Protein  and  vitamin  deficiencies  during 
preschool  years  leave  indelible  scars. 

Millions  have  died.  Millions  have  been 
handicapped  for  life — physically  or  mentally. 

Malnutrition  saps  a  child's  ability  to 
learn.  It  weakens  a  nation's  ability  to  pro- 
gress. It  can — and  must — be  attacked  vigor- 
ously. 

We  are  already  increasing  the  nutritional 
content  of  our  food  aid  contributions.  We 
are  working  with  private  industry  to  pro- 
duce and  market  nutritionally  rich  foods. 
We  must  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves  to  expand  their 
production  and  use  of  such  foods. 

The  wonders  of  modern  science  must  also 
be  directed  to  the  fight  against  malnutri- 
tion. I  have  today  directed  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  to  work  with 
the  very  best  talent  in  this  nation  to  seai*ch 
out  new  ways  to — 

Develop  inexpensive,  high-quality  syn- 
thetic foods  as  dietary  supplements.  A 
promising  start  has  already  been  made  in 
isolating  protein  sources  from  fish,  which 
are  in  plentiful  supply  throughout  the  world. 

Improve  the  quality  and  the  nutritional 
content  of  food  crops. 

Apply  all  of  the  resources  of  technology 
to  increasing  food  production. 

New   Directions   for   Our   Abundance 

Our  farm  programs  must  reflect  changing 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world.    Congress  has  provided — 

For  American  farmers,  a  continuing  pros- 
pect of  rising  incomes. 
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For  American  consumers,  assurance  of 
an  abundance  of  high-quality  food  at  fair 
prices. 

For  American  taxpayers,  less  dollars 
spent  to  stockpile  commodities  in  quantities 
greater  than  those  needed  for  essential 
reserves. 

Today — because  of  the  world's  needs,  and 
because  of  the  changing  picture  of  U.S. 
agriculture — our  food  aid  programs  can  no 
longer  be  governed  by  surpluses.  The  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  American  agriculture 
can  and  should  produce  enough  food  and 
fiber  to  provide  for — 

1.  Domestic  needs, 

2.  Commercial  exports, 

3.  Food  aid  to  those  developing  countries 
that  are  determined  to  help  themselves,  and 

4.  Reserves  adequate  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, and  to  stabilize  prices. 

To  meet  these  needs,  I  am  today  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to — 

1.  Increase  the  1966  acreage  allotment  for 
rice  by  10  percent. — Unprecedented  demands 
arising  out  of  drought  and  war  in  Asia  re- 
quire us  to  increase  our  rice  crop  this  year. 
I  know  that  our  farmers  will  respond  to  this 
need,  and  that  the  Congress  will  understand 
the  emergency  that  requires  this  temporary 
response. 

2.  Buy  limited  amounts  of  dairy  products 
under  the  authority  of  the  1965  act. — We 
must  have  adequate  supplies  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  commercial  markets,  and  to  meet 
high  priority  domestic  and  foreign  program 
needs.  Milk  from  U.S.  farms  is  the  only 
milk  available  to  millions  of  poor  children 
abroad.  The  Secretary  will  use  authority  in 
the  1965  act  whenever  necessary  to  meet  our 
needs  for  dairy  products. 

3.  Take  actions  that  will  increase  soybean 
production  in  1966. — The  demand  for  soy- 
beans has  climbed  each  year  since  1960. 
Despite  record  crops,  we  have  virtually  no 
reserve  stocks.  To  assure  adequate  supplies 
at  prices  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  use  authority 
under  the  1965  act  to  encourage  production 
of  soybeans  on  acreage  formerly  planted  to 


feed   grains.   Feed   grain   stocks   are  more 
than  sufficient. 

These  actions  supplement  earlier  decisions 
to  increase  this  year's  production  of  wheat 
and  barley.  Although  our  present  reserves 
of  wheat  are  adequate  to  meet  all  likely 
shipments,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
suspended  programs  for  voluntary  diversion 
of  additional  spring  wheat  plantings. 

Our  60  million  acres  now  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  represent  the  major  emer- 
gency reserve  that  could  readily  be  called 
forth  in  the  critical  race  between  food  and 
population.  We  will  bring  these  acres  back 
into  production  as  needed — but  not  to  pro- 
duce unwanted  surplus,  and  not  to  supplant 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  develop 
their  own  agricultural  economies. 

These  actions  illustrate  how  our  domestic 
farm  program  will  place  the  American 
farmer  in  the  front  ranks  in  the  worldwide 
war  on  hunger. 

Food   for  Freedom 

I  recommend  a  new  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  that  retains  the  best  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  that  will — 

Make  self-help  an  integral  part  of  our 
food  aid  program. 

Eliminate  the  "surplus"  requirement  for 
food  aid. 

Emphasize  the  development  of  markets 
for  American  farm  products. 

Authorize  greater  food  aid  shipments 
than  the  current  rate. 

Emphasize  the  building  of  cash  markets 
and  the  shift  toward  financing  food  aid 
through  long-term  dollar  credits  rather  than 
sales  for  foreign  currencies.  Except  for  U.S. 
requirements,  we  look  to  the  completion  of 
that  shift  by  the  end  of  5  years. 

Continue  to  finance  the  food  aid  pro- 
gram under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Increase  emphasis  on  combating  mal- 
nutrition. The  act  will  authorize  the  CCC 
to  finance  the  enrichment  of  foods. 

Continue  to  work  with  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  people-to-people  assistance  programs. 
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Provide  for  better  coordination  of  food 
aid  with  other  economic  assistance. 

Food   and   Fiber   Reserves 

I  recommend  a  program  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  ever-normal  granary  by 
providing  for  food  and  fiber  reserves. 

This  program  supplements  Food  for  Free- 
dom. 

It  establishes  a  reserve  policy  that  will 
protect  the  American  people  from  unstable 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber,  and  from  high 
prices  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  legislation  I  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress will  enable  us  to  draw  strength  from 
two  great  related  assets: 

The   productive   genius   of   our   farmers. 
The  potential  that  lies  in  the  60  million 
acres  now  withdrawn  from  production. 

In  case  of  need,  most  of  those  acres 
could  be  brought  back  into  productive  farm- 
ing within  12  to  18  months.  But  because  of 
the  seasonal  nature  of  farming  time  would 
be  needed  to  expand  production  even  under 
the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  Therefore  we  need  a  reserve 
to  bridge  this  gap. 

We  have  been  able  to  operate  without  a 
specific  commodity  reserve  policy  in  recent 
years,  because  the  surpluses  built  up  in  the 
1950's  exceeded  our  reserve  needs.  This  con- 
dition has  almost  run  its  course. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  dispose  of  all  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  orderly  marketing  pro- 
cedures. As  we  continue  to  reduce  our 
surpluses  we  need  to  amend  the  law  to 
authorize  the  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks. 

The  act  I  recommend  will  do  that. 

It  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  minimum  reserve  levels. 
Under  the  act,  he  must  take  into  account 
normal  trade  stocks,  consumer  and  farm 
prices,  domestic  and  export  requirements, 
crop  yield  variations,  and  commitments 
under  our  domestic  and  foreign  food  pro- 
grams. 


The  reserve  would  be  used  to  meet  priority 
needs,  under  prices  and  conditions  to  be 
determined  within  the  broad  guidelines  es-. 
tablished  by  existing  law. 

The  act  could  be  implemented  in  the  year 
ahead  without  any  additional  cost  to  the 
Government.  We  are  still  reducing  our  sur- 
pluses of  most  agricultural  commodities. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  new  program, 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  have  to  purchase- 
any  commodity  to  build  up  a  reserve. 
*     *     * 

Under  the  two  acts  I  recommend  today,, 
with  the  farm  legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books — and  with  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram I  have  recommended — we  will  be  able 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  productivity 
of  our  farms. 

We  can  make  our  technology  and  skills, 
powerful  instruments  for  agricultural  prog- 
ress throughout  the  world — wherever  men 
commit  themselves  to  the  task  of  feeding 
the  hungry. 

A   Unified   Effort 

To  strengthen  these  programs  our  food 
aid  and  economic  assistance  must  be  closely- 
linked.  Together  they  must  relate  to  efforts 
in  developing  countries  to  improve  their- 
own  agriculture.  The  Departments  of  State- 
and  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  will  work  together, 
even  more  closely  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  in  the  planning  and  implementing  of 
coordinated  programs. 

In  the  past  few  years  AID  has  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  as- 
sume increasing  responsibilities  through  its. 
International  Agricultural  Development 
Service.  That  policy  will  become  even  more 
important  as  we  increase  our  emphasis  on 
assisting  developing  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to 
have  authority  to  determine  the  commodi- 
ties available.  He  will  act  only  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
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foreign  policy  aspects  of  food  aid  and  with 
other  interested  agencies. 

We  must  extend  to  world  problems  in  food 
and  agriculture  the  kind  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships we  have  developed  with  the 
States,  universities,  farm  organizations,  and 
private  industry. 

An    International    Effort 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  unify  our  own 
efforts.  We  cannot  meet  this  problem  alone. 

Hunger  is  a  world  problem.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  world. 

We  must  encourage  a  truly  international 
effort  to  combat  hunger  and  modernize 
agriculture. 

We  shall  work  to  strengthen  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  multilateral  lending 
organizations,  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  should  be  expanded 
— particularly  in  food  and  agriculture. 

We  are  prepared  to  increase  our  partici- 
pation in  regional  as  well  as  worldwide 
multilateral  efforts,  wherever  they  provide 
efficient  technical  assistance  and  make  real 
contributions  to  increasing  the  food-growing 
capacities  of  the  developing  nations.  For 
example,  we  will  undertake  a  greatly  in- 
creased effort  to  assist  improvements  in  rice 
yields  in  the  rice-eating  less  developed 
countries,  as  part  of  our  cooperation  with 
FAO  during  this  International  Rice  Year. 

For  a   World   at   Peace 

The  program  I  recommend  today  will 
raise  a  new  standard  of  aid  for  the  hungry, 
and  for  world  agriculture. 

It  proclaims  our  commitment  to  a  better 
world  society — where  every  person  can  hope 
for  life's  essentials — and  be  able  to  find 
them  in  peace. 

It  proclaims  the  interdependence  of  man- 
kind in  its  quest  for  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter. 

It  is  built  on  three  universal  truths — 

That  agriculture  is  an  essential  pursuit 
of  every  nation, 


That  an  abundant  harvest  is  not  only  a 
gift  of  God,  but  also  the  product  of  man's 
skill  and  determination  and  commitment, 
and 

That  hunger  and  want — anywhere — are 
the  eternal  enemies  of  all  mankind. 

I  urge  Congress  to  consider  and  debate 
these  suggestions  thoroughly  and  wisely  in 
the  hope  and  belief  we  can  from  them 
fashion  a  program  that  will  keep  freemen 
free,  and  at  the  same  time  share  our  leader- 
ship and  agricultural  resources  with  our 
less  blessed  brothers  throughout  the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House,  February  10, 1966. 
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10,    1964.     Entered    into    force   January    1,    1966. 
TIAS  5881. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Australia/   Austria,   De- 
cember 23,  1965. 

Women 

Convention  on  political  rights  of  women.    Done  at 
New   York  March   31,   1953.     Entered   into   force 
July  7,   1954.' 
Accession  deposited:    Ghana,  December  28,  1965. 


MULTILATERAL 


BILATERAL 


I 


Automotive   Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.    Done  at 
Geneva  September   19,  1949.    Entered  into  force 
March  26,   1952.    TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  December  23,  1965. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of  International   Cotton   In- 
stitute.   Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Jan- 
uary 17  through  28,   1966.1 
Notifications  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratification: 

Mexico,  February  4,  1966;  Spain,  February  10, 

1966. 

Health 

Amendment  to  article  7  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation constitution  of  July  22,  1946,  as  amended 
(TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  20, 
1965.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  De- 
cember 13,  1965;  Ivory  Coast,  December  6, 
1965;  Madagascar,  November  26,  1965;  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  December  2,  1965;  Zambia, 
November  22,   1965. 

Postal  Matters 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  with 
final  protocol,  general  regulations  with  final 
protocol,  and  convention  with  final  protocol  and 
regulations  of   execution.    Done   at   Vienna  July 


Italy 

Agreement  providing  for  transfer  of  remaining 
treaty  claim  funds  to  the  educational  exchange 
program  and  the  International  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law.  Exchange  of  notes 
at  Rome  April  6,  1965,  and  January  12,  1966.  En- 
tered into  force  January  12,  1966. 

Malta 

Agreement  relating  to  the  deployment  of  United 
States  naval  repair  ship  to  Malta.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Valletta  January  15,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  January  15,  1966. 

United   Nations 

Supplemental  agreement  regarding  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations.  Signed  at  New  York 
February  9,  1966.  Entered  into  force  February 
9,  1966. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  22,  1965  (TIAS  5910). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  Jan- 
uary 21,  1966.  Entered  into  force  January  21, 
1966. 


Not  in  force. 


*  Including  Papua,  Norfolk  Island,  Cocos  (Kneel- 
ing) Islands,  Christmas  Island,  Heard  Island,  Mc- 
Donald Island,  Australian  Antarctic  Territory,  New 
Guinea,  and   Nauru. 

'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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not  go  around  the  world  looking  for  quarrels  in  tvhich  we 
can  intervene.  .  .  .  we  are  in  Viet-Nam  because  the  issues 
posed  there  are  deeply  intertwined  with  our  own  security 
and  because  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  can  profoundly 
affect  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  we  and  our  chil- 
dren tvill  live." — Secretary  Rusk,  February  18,  1966. 


The  U.S.  Commitment  in  Viet-Nam:  Fundamental  Issues 


Statements  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  l 


SECRETARY  RUSK,  FEBRUARY  18 

Press  release  SO  dated  February  18 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee :  The  immediate  occasion  for  these  hear- 
ings is  a  request  by  the  President  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  the  AID  adminis- 
tration of  $415  million,  of  which  $275  mil- 
lion are  intended  for  South  Viet-Nam.2  Mr. 
David  Bell,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  and  I 
have  both  already  testified  on  this  particu- 
lar request.  These  hearings,  as  the  chair- 
man has  pointed  out,  have  also  entered  into 
the  largest  and  most  far-reaching  aspects  of 
our  interests  and  involvements  in  Southeast 
Asia.  For  my  part,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  again  before  the  committee 
to  discuss  with  you  these  larger  issues. 

Since  World  War  II,  which  projected  the 
United  States  into  the  role  of  major  world 
power,  we  Americans  have  had  to  face  a 
series  of  difficult  tasks  and  trials.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  faced  them  very  well.  Today 
we  are  facing  another  ordeal  in  Southeast 


1  Broadcast  live  on  nationwide  television  networks. 

*  For  text  of  President  Johnson's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal dated  Jan.  19,  1966,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  14, 
1966,  p.  254. 


Asia,  which  again  is  costing  us  both  lives  and 
treasure. 

South  Viet-Nam  is  a  long  way  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  issues  posed  may 
seem  remote  from  our  daily  experience  and 
our  immediate  interests.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  we  clearly  understand — and 
so  far  as  possible  agree  on — our  mission 
and  purpose  in  that  faraway  land. 

Why  are  we  in  Viet-Nam?  Certainly  we 
are  not  there  merely  because  we  have  power 
and  like  to  use  it.  We  do  not  regard  our- 
selves as  the  policeman  of  the  universe.  We 
do  not  go  around  the  world  looking  for 
quarrels  in  which  we  can  intervene.  Quite 
the  contrary.  We  have  recognized  that,  just 
as  we  are  not  gendarmes  of  the  universe, 
neither  are  we  the  magistrate  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  other  governments,  other  institu- 
tions, or  other  regional  organizations  can 
find  solutions  to  the  quarrels  which  disturb 
the  present  scene,  we  are  anxious  to  have 
this  occur.  But  we  are  in  Viet-Nam  because 
the  issues  posed  there  are  deeply  inter- 
twined with  our  own  security  and  because 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  can  profoundly 
affect  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  we 
and  our  children  will  live. 
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The  situation  we  face  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
obviously  complex  but,  in  my  view,  the 
underlying  issues  are  relatively  simple  and 
are  utterly  fundamental.  I  am  confident 
that  Americans,  who  have  a  deep  and  ma- 
ture understanding  of  world  responsibility, 
are  fully  capable  of  cutting  through  the 
underbrush  of  complexity  and  finding  the 
simple  issues  which  involve  our  largest  in- 
terests and  deepest  purposes.  I  regard  it, 
therefore,  as  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  the  committee  this 
morning — to  consult  with  you — and  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  clarify  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  issues  we  must  squarely  face. 

I  do  not  approach  this  task  on  the  assump- 
tion that  anyone,  anywhere,  has  all  the  an- 
swers or  that  all  wisdom  belongs  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  or  even 
to  the  Government  itself.  The  questions  at 
issue  affect  the  well-being  of  all  Americans, 
and  I  am  confident  that  all  Americans  will 
make  up  their  own  minds  in  the  tradition  of 
a  free  and  independent  people.  Yet  those  of 
us  who  have  special  responsibilities  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  have  had  to 
think  hard  and  deeply  about  these  problems 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  President,  his 
Cabinet  colleagues,  and  the  Congress,  who 
share  the  weightiest  responsibilities  under 
our  constitutional  system,  have  come  to 
certain  conclusions  that  form  the  basis  for 
the  policies  we  are  now  pursuing. 

The   Problem    in    Perspective 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
those  who  are  officially  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  our  public  affairs  must  make 
decisions — and  must  make  decisions  among 
existing  alternatives.  None  of  us  in  the  ex- 
ecutive or  the  legislative  branch  has  ful- 
filled our  responsibilities  merely  by  formu- 
lating an  opinion — we  are  required  to  decide 
what  this  nation  shall  do  and  shall  not  do 
and  are  required  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  our  determinations. 

What  are  our  world  security  interests  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  in  Viet-Nam? 

They  cannot  be  seen  clearly  in  terms  of 


Southeast  Asia  only  or  merely  in  terms  of 
the  events  of  the  past  few  months.  We  must 
view  the  problem  in  perspective.  We  must 
recognize  that  what  we  are  seeking  to 
achieve  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  part  of  a  proc- 
ess that  has  continued  for  a  long  time — a 
process  of  preventing  the  expansion  and 
extension  of  Communist  domination  by  the 
use  of  force  against  the  weaker  nations  on 
the  perimeter  of  Communist  power. 

This  is  the  problem  as  it  looks  to  us.  Nor 
do  the  Communists  themselves  see  the  prob- 
lem in  isolation.  They  see  the  struggle  in 
South  Viet-Nam  as  part  of  a  larger  design 
for  the  steady  extension  of  Communist 
power  through  force  and  threat. 

I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  your 
hearings  that  some  objection  has  been  raised 
to  the  use  of  the  term  "Communist  aggres- 
sion." It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
confuse  ourselves  or  our  people  by  turning 
our  eyes  away  from  what  that  phrase  means. 
The  underlying  crisis  of  this  postwar  period 
turns  about  a  major  struggle  over  the  very 
nature  of  the  political  structure  of  the  world. 
Before  the  guns  were  silent  in  World  War  II, 
many  governments  sat  down  and  thought 
long  and  hard  about  the  structure  of  inter- 
national life,  the  kind  of  world  which  we 
ought  to  try  to  build,  and  wrote  those  ideas 
into  the  United  Nations  Charter.  That  char- 
ter establishes  an  international  society  of  in- 
dependent states,  large  and  small,  entitled  to 
their  own  national  existence,  entitled  to  be 
free  from  aggression,  cooperating  freely 
across  national  frontiers  in  their  common 
interests,  and  resolving  their  disputes  by 
peaceful  means. 

But  the  Communist  world  has  returned  to 
its  demand  for  what  it  calls  a  "world  revolu- 
tion," a  world  of  coercion  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  may  be  differences  within  the  Com- 
munist world  about  methods,  and  techniques, 
and  leadership  within  the  Communist  world 
itself,  but  they  share  a  common  attachment 
to  their  "world  revolution"  and  to  its  support 
through  what  they  call  "wars  of  liberation." 

So  what  we  face  in  Viet-Nam  is  what  we 
have  faced  on  many  occasions  before — the 
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need  to  check  the  extension  of  Communist 
power  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
stability  in  a  precarious  world.  That  stabil- 
ity was  achieved  in  the  years  after  the  war 
by  the  valor  of  free  nations  in  defending 
the  integrity  of  postwar  territorial  arrange- 
ments. And  we  have  achieved  a  certain 
stability  for  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  It 
must  not  be  overthrown  now. 

Like  so  many  of  our  problems  today,  the 
struggle  in  South  Viet-Nam  stems  from  the 
disruption  of  two  world  wars.  The  Second 
World  War  completed  a  process  begun  by  the 
first.  It  ripped  apart  a  structure  of  power 
that  had  existed  for  100  years.  It  set  in 
train  new  forces  and  energies  that  have  re- 
made the  map  of  the  world.  Not  only  did  it 
weaken  the  nations  actively  engaged  in  the 
fighting,  but  it  had  far-reaching  secondary 
effects.  It  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  colonial  structures  through  which  a 
handful  of  powers  controlled  one-third  of  the 
world's  population.  And  the  winds  of  change 
and  progress  that  have  blown  fiercely  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  have  toppled  those 
structures  almost  completely. 

Meanwhile  the  Communist  nations  have 
exploited  the  turmoil  of  a  time  of  transition 
in  an  effort  to  extend  Communist  control 
into  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Checking  Communist  Ambitions 

The  United  States  first  faced  the  menace 
of  Communist  ambition  in  Europe,  when  one 
after  another  of  the  nations  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Soviet  Union  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Moscow  through  the  presence  of 
the  Red  army. 

To  check  this  tidal  wave  the  United  States 
provided  the  Marshall  Plan  to  strengthen  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  then  moved 
to  organize  with  those  nations  a  collective  se- 
curity system  through  NATO.  As  a  result, 
the  advance  of  Soviet  Communist  power  was 
stopped  and  the  Soviet  Union  gradually  ad- 
justed its  policies  to  this  situation. 

But  within  a  year  after  the  establishment 
of  NATO,  the  Communists  took  over  China. 
This  posed  a  new  and  serious  threat,  particu- 
larly to  those  weak  new  nations  of  the  Far 


East  that  had  been  formed  out  of  colonial  em- 
pires. 

The  problems  in  Asia  were,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  Europe.  But  the  result 
was  much  the  same — instability,  uncertainty, 
and  vulnerability  to  both  the  bully  and  the 
aggressor.  Western  Europe,  with  its  estab- 
lished governmental  and  traditional  social 
institutions,  recovered  quickly.  But  certain 
of  the  new  nations  of  Asia — particularly 
those  that  had  not  known  self-government 
for  a  century  or  more — continued  to  face  a 
far  more  formidable  problem,  which  they 
still  face. 

The  first  test  in  Asia  came  in  Korea,  when 
the  United  Nations  Forces — predominantly 
American — stopped  the  drive  of  Communist 
North  Korea  supported  by  material  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  stopped  the  Chinese 
Army  that  followed.  It  brought  to  a  halt  the 
Communist  effort  to  push  out  the  line  that 
had  been  drawn  and  to  establish  Communist 
control  over  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

We  fought  the  Korean  war,  which  like 
the  struggle  in  Viet-Nam  occurred  in  a  re- 
mote area  thousands  of  miles  away,  to  sus- 
tain a  principle  vital  to  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  America — the  principle  that  the 
Communist  world  should  not  be  permitted  to 
expand  by  overrunning  one  after  another  of 
the  arrangements  built  during  and  since  the 
war  to  mark  the  outer  limits  of  Communist 
expansion  by  force. 

Before  the  Korean  war  had  ended,  the 
United  States,  under  President  Truman, 
moved  to  settle  and  consolidate  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  through  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan,  and  through  bilateral  security 
treaties  with  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  and 
through  the  ANZUS  treaty  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Hardly  had  the  Korean  war  been  finished 
when  France,  which  had  been  fighting  a 
protracted  struggle  in  Indochina,  decided  to 
relinquish  its  political  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia.  After  a  brief  negotiation  it  came  to 
terms  with  the  Communist  forces  that  had 
captured  the  nationalist  movement.  The  re- 
sult was  the  division  of  Indochina  into  four 
parts:  a  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  a  Kingdom 
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of  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  divided  at  the  17th 
parallel  between  the  Communist  forces  in 
the  North  and  a  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
government  in  the  South. 

Recognizing  that  the  Communists  had  not 
abandoned  their  ambitions,  the  United 
•  States  Government,  under  President  Eisen- 
1  hower,  took  steps  to  secure  the  situation  by 
further  alliances.  Bilateral  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa.  In  the 
Middle  East  the  so-called  "northern  tier"  of 
countries  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  into  the  Baghdad  Pact,  which 
established  what  is  now  known  as  CENTO — 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization.  The 
United  States  did  not  become  a  formal 
member  of  this  alliance,  which  is  composed 
\  of  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan. 
But  we  are  closely  associated  with  CENTO 
and  have  bilateral  military  assistance  agree- 
ments with  its  regional  members,  concluded 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

In  order  to  give  support  to  the  nations  of 
s    Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  took  the 
I   lead  in  the  creation  of  an  alliance  embodied 
!    in  a  treaty  and  reinforced  by  a  collective  se- 
curity system  known  as  SEATO — the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization.    In  this  al- 
liance the  United  States  joined  with  Great 
Britain,    France,    Australia,    New    Zealand, 
I    Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines  to 
guarantee  the  security  not  only  of  the  mem- 
;    ber  nations  but  also  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
■    certain  protocol  states  and  territories  if  they 
so  requested. 

South  Viet-Nam  was  included  in  this  proto- 
col. The  United  States  had  not  been  a  party 

.:  to  the  agreements  made  in  Geneva  in  1954, 
which  France  had  concluded  with  the  Com- 
munist Vietnamese  forces  known  as  the  Viet 

i  Minh.  But  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  stated  under  instruc- 
tions that  the  United  States  would  not  dis- 
turb the  agreements  and  "would  view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  in  violation  of  the 
...  agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as 

-    seriously  threatening  international  peace  and 

.    security."  3 

Under  Secretary  Smith's  statement  was 


only  a  unilateral  declaration,  but  in  joining 
SEATO  the  United  States  took  a  solemn 
treaty  engagement  of  far-reaching  effect. 
Article  IV,  paragraph  1,  provides  that  "each 
Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack  .  .  .  would  endanger  its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses." * 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obligation 
that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our  actions 
in  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  language  of  this  treaty  is  worth  care- 
ful attention.  The  obligation  it  imposes  is 
not  only  joint  but  several.  The  finding  that 
an  armed  attack  has  occurred  does  not  have 
to  be  made  by  a  collective  determination  be- 
fore the  obligation  of  each  member  becomes 
operative.  Nor  does  the  treaty  require  a  col- 
lective decision  on  actions  to  be  taken  to 
meet  the  common  danger.  If  the  United 
States  determines  that  an  armed  attack  has 
occurred  against  any  nation  to  whom  the 
protection  of  the  treaty  applies,  then  it  is 
obligated  to  "act  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger" without  regard  to  the  views  or  actions 
of  any  other  treaty  member. 

The  far-reaching  implications  of  this  com- 
mitment were  well  understood  by  this  com- 
mittee when  it  recommended,  with  only  the 
late  Senator  [William]  Langer  dissenting, 
that  the  Senate  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  The  committee's  report 
states : 

The  committee  is  not  impervious  to  the  risks 
which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  appreciates  that 
acceptance  of  these  additional  obligations  commits 
the  United  States  to  a  course  of  action  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  con- 
sistent with  our  own  highest  interests.  There  are 
greater  hazards  in  not  advising  a  potential  enemy 
of  what  he  can  expect  of  us,  and  in  failing  to 
disabuse  him  of  assumptions  which  might  lead  to 
a  miscalculation  of  our  intentions. 

Following  this  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent 


8  For  text  of   a   U.S.   declaration   dated  July   21, 
1954,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  162. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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to  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1,  the  late 
Senator  Langer  dissenting.  All  members  of 
this  distinguished  committee  who  were  then 
Senators  voted  for  that  treaty. 

Our  multilateral  engagement  under  the 
SEATO  treaty  has  been  reinforced  and  am- 
plified by  a  series  of  bilateral  commitments 
and  assurances  directly  to  the  Government 
of  South  Viet-Nam.  On  October  1, 1954,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  wrote  to  President  Diem 
offering  "to  assist  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggression  through  military 
means."  5  In  1957  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Diem  issued  a  joint  statement 8 
which  called  attention  to  "the  large  build-up 
of  Vietnamese  Communist  military  forces  in 
North  Viet-Nam"  and  stated : 

Noting  that  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  is  covered 
by  Article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  President  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dinh  Diem  agreed  that  aggression  or  sub- 
version threatening  the  political  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  would  be  considered  as 
endangering  peace  and  stability. 

On  August  2,  1961,  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  "the  United  States  is  determined 
that  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  shall  not  be 
lost  to  the  Communists  for  lack  of  any  sup- 
port which  the  United  States  can  render."  7 

On  December  14,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  to  President  Diem,  recalling  the 
United  States  declaration  made  at  the  end 
of  the  Geneva  conference  in  1954.  The  Pres- 
ident once  again  stated  that  the  United 
States  was  "prepared  to  help  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  to  protect  its  people  and  to 
preserve  its  independence."  8  This  commit- 
ment has  been  reaffirmed  many  times  since. 

These,  then,  are  the  commitments  we 
have  taken  to  protect  South  Viet-Nam  as  a 
part  of  protecting  our  own  "peace  and  se- 
curity." We  have  sent  American  forces  to 
fight  in  the  jungles  of  that  beleaguered 
country  because  South  Viet-Nam  has,  under 


■  Ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  735. 

•  Ibid.,  May  27,  1957,  p.  851. 
'  Ibid.,  Aug.  28,  1961,  p.  372. 

•  Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  1962,  p.  13. 


the  language  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  been  the 
victim  of  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack." 

There  can  be  no  serious  question  as  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  this  aggression. 
The  war  is  clearly  an  "armed  attack,"  cyni- 
cally and  systematically  mounted  by  the 
Hanoi  regime  against  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  sought 
deliberately  to  confuse  the  issue  by  seeking 
to  make  its  aggression  appear  as  an  in- 
digenous revolt.  But  we  should  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this  subterfuge.  It  is  a  familiar 
Communist  practice.  Impeded  in  their  ef- 
forts to  extend  their  power  by  the  use  of 
classical  forms  of  force  such  as  the  invasion 
of  Korea,  the  Communists  have,  over  many 
years,  developed  an  elaborate  doctrine  for 
so-called  "wars  of  national  liberation"  to 
cloak  their  aggressions  in  ambiguity. 

A  "war  of  national  liberation,"  in  the 
Communist  lexicon,  depends  on  the  tactics 
of  terror  and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  sub- 
version. It  has  a  particular  utility  for  them 
since  it  gives  an  advantage  to  a  disciplined 
and  ruthless  minority,  particularly  in  coun- 
tries where  the  physical  terrain  makes 
clandestine  infiltration  relatively  easy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Communists  have 
a  more  subtle  reason  for  favoring  this  type 
of  aggression.  It  creates  in  any  situation  a 
sense  of  ambiguity  that  they  can  exploit  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Nature  of  the  Conflict  in  South  Viet-Nam 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Communist  efforts  to  con- 
fuse the  issue,  the  nature  of  the  conflict  in 
South  Viet-Nam  is  very  clear. 

Let  me  review  the  facts. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  no  one  can 
doubt  that,  in  agreeing  to  the  1954  accords, 
the  regime  in  Hanoi  fully  expected  that 
within  a  relatively  short  period  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  fall  under  their  control. 
The  South  seemed  overburdened  with 
troubles.  Its  formidable  economic  problems 
were  complicated  by  the  need  to  absorb  al- 
most 1  million  North  Vietnamese,  who — hav- 
ing seen  the  true  face  of  communism — fled 
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South  after  the  1954  accords.  The  North, 
moreover,  had  concealed  resources  in  the 
South.  At  the  time  of  the  accords  in  1954, 
many  Communists  fighting  with  the  Viet 
Minh  had  been  directed  by  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  in  Hanoi  to  stay  in  the  South,  to  hide 
their  arms,  and  to  devote  their  efforts  to 
undermining  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. These  efforts  of  subversion  were  in 
the  initial  years  quite  unsuccessful. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Hanoi  regime, 
South  Viet-Nam  made  substantial  progress 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  problems  it 
faced,  while  North  Viet-Nam  lagged  far  be- 
hind. As  a  consequence  the  Communist 
leaders  in  North  Viet-Nam  were  forced  to 
conclude  that  more  active  measures  were 
necessary  if  the  subversion  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  were  to  succeed. 

During  the  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
conference  the  Hanoi  regime  developed  a 
3ecret  political-military  organization  in  South 
Viet-Nam  based  on  the  cadres  who  had  been 
ordered  to  stay  in  the  South.  Many  of  the 
activities  of  this  organization  were  directed 
toward  the  assassination  of  selected  South 
Vietnamese  civilians.  More  than  1,000  ci- 
vilians were  murdered  or  kidnaped  from 
1957  to  1959.  In  1960  alone,  terrorists  as- 
sassinated 1,400  local  government  officials 
and  kidnaped  700  others,  while  armed  guer- 
rillas killed  2,200  military  and  security  per- 
sonnel. 

In  September  1960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party — 
the  Communist  Party  in  North  Viet-Nam — 
held  its  Third  Party  Congress  in  Hanoi. 
.  That  Congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
front  organization  to  undertake  the  sub- 
version of  South  Viet-Nam.  Three  months 
thereafter,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
was  established  to  provide  a  political  facade 
for  the  conduct  of  an  active  guerrilla  war. 
Beginning  in  1960  the  Hanoi  regime  began 
to  infiltrate  into  South  Viet-Nam  the  dis- 
ciplined adherents  whom  the  party  had 
ordered  North  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment. In  the  intervening  period  since  1954, 
these  men  had  been  trained  in  the  arts  of 
sabotage  and  subversion.  Now  they  were 
ordered  to  conscript  young  men  from  the 


villages  by  force  or  persuasion  and  to  form 
cadres  around  which  guerrilla  units  could  be 
built. 

All  of  this  was  documented  by  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervision  and  Control.  That  body,  es- 
tablished to  supervise  the  performance  of 
the  Viet-Nam  cease-fire,  is  composed  of 
Indian,  Polish,  and  Canadian  members.  The 
Legal  Committee,  with  Poland  objecting,  re- 
ported in  1962 : 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  arms,  munitions, 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  zone  in 
the  North  to  the  zone  in  the  South  with  the  objective 
of  supporting,  organizing  and  carrying  out  hostile 
activities,  including  armed  attacks,  against  the 
armed  forces  and  administration  of  the  zone  in  the 
South. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  [i.e.,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army]  has  allowed  the  zone  in  the  North 
to  be  used  for  inciting,  encouraging  and  supporting 
hostile  activities  in  the  zone  in  the  South,  aimed  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  administration  in  the  South. 

In  the  3-year  period  from  1959  to  1961, 
the  North  Viet-Nam  regime  infiltrated  10,- 
000  men  into  the  South.  In  1962,  13,000  ad- 
ditional personnel  were  infiltrated.  And  by 
the  end  of  1964,  North  Viet-Nam  may  well 
have  moved  over  40,000  armed  and  unarmed 
guerrillas  into  South  Viet-Nam. 

Beginning  over  a  year  ago,  the  Com- 
munists apparently  exhausted  their  reser- 
voir of  Southerners  who  had  gone  North. 
Since  then,  the  greater  number  of  men  in- 
filtrated into  the  South  have  been  native- 
born  North  Vietnamese.  Most  recently,  Hanoi 
has  begun  to  infiltrate  elements  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  in  increasingly 
larger  numbers.  Today  there  is  evidence  that 
nine  regiments  of  regular  North  Vietnamese 
forces  are  fighting  in  organized  units  in  the 
South. 

I  have  reviewed  these  facts — which  are 
familiar  enough  to  most  of  you — because,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  demonstrate  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  war  in  Viet-Nam  is  as  much 
an  act  of  outside  aggression  as  though  the 
Hanoi  regime  had  sent  an  army  across  the 
17th  parallel  rather  than  infiltrating  armed 
forces  by  stealth.  This  point  is  important 
since  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  own  in- 
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volvement.  Much  of  the  confusion  about  the 
struggle  in  South  Viet-Nam  has  arisen  over 
a  failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
conflict. 

For  if  the  war  in  South  Viet-Nam  were — 
as  the  Communists  try  to  make  it  appear — 
merely  an  indigenous  revolt,  then  the  United 
States  would  not  have  its  own  combat 
troops  in  South  Viet-Nam.  But  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  it  is,  in  fact,  something 
quite  different — a  systematic  aggression  by 
Hanoi  against  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
It  is  one  further  effort  by  a  Communist 
regime  in  one-half  of  a  divided  country  to 
take  over  the  people  of  the  other  half  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  and  against  their  will. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  tried  to  describe 
the  nature  of  our  commitments  in  South 
Viet-Nam  and  why  we  have  made  them.  I 
have  sought  to  put  those  commitments  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  larger  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  Communists  from  upsetting  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  the  basis  for 
our  security.  These  policies  have  sometimes 
been  attacked  as  static  and  sterile.  It  has 
been  argued  that  they  do  not  take  account 
of  the  vast  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  world  and  are  still  in  train. 

These  contentions  seem  to  me  to  miss  the 
point.  The  line  of  policy  we  are  following  in- 
volves far  more  than  a  defense  of  the  status 
quo.  It  seeks  rather  to  insure  that  degree  of 
security  which  is  necessary  if  change  and 
progress  are  to  take  place  through  consent 
and  not  through  coercion.  Certainly,  as  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  world  of  the 
mid-20th  century  is  not  standing  still.  Move- 
ment is  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Communism  today  is  no  longer 
monolithic;  it  no  longer  wears  one  face  but 
many,  and  the  deep  schism  between  the  two 
great  power  centers  of  the  Communist  world 
— Moscow  and  Peking — is  clearly  one  of  the 
major  political  facts  of  our  time. 

There  has  been  substantial  change  and 
movement  within  the  Soviet  Union  as  well — 
and  perhaps  even  more  among  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  These  changes  have  not 
been  inhibited  because  of  our  efforts  to 
maintain  our  postwar  arrangements  by  or- 


ganizing the  Western  alliance.  They  have 
taken  place  because  of  internal  develop- 
ments as  well  as  because  the  Communist 
regime  in  Moscow  has  recognized  that  the 
Western  alliance  cannot  permit  it  to  extend 
its  dominion  by  force. 

Over  time  the  same  processes  hopefully 
will  work  in  the  Far  East.  Peking — and  the 
Communist  states  living  under  its  shadow — 
must  learn  that  they  cannot  redraw  the 
boundaries  of  the  world  by  force. 

What  we  are  pursuing,  therefore,  is  not  a 
static  concept.  For,  unlike  the  Communists, 
we  really  believe  in  social  revolution  and 
not  merely  in  power  cloaked  as  revolution. 
We  believe  in  constructive  change  and  en- 
courage it.  That  was  the  meaning  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  initiatives  at  the  Honolulu 
conference  9 — to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  transform 
the  country  in  a  way  that  will  correct  an- 
cient injustices  and  bring  about  a  better  life 
for  all  the  people. 

A    Limited   and   Well-Defined    Objective 

In  meeting  our  commitments  in  South 
Viet-Nam  we  are  using  substantial  military 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  making  it 
quite  clear  to  North  Viet-Nam  and  to  the 
world  that  our  forces  are  being  employed  for 
a  limited  and  well-defined  objective. 

What  we  seek  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  conditions 
contemplated  by  the  accords  of  1954.  We 
seek,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  settlement  made  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  Communist  forces  under 
Ho  Chi  Minh — a  settlement  which  was  joined 
in  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Communist  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  This 
settlement  forms  a  part  of  the  structure  of 
arrangements  that  are  the  key  to  stability 
in  the  present-day  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  limited  nature  of  our 
purpose  is  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Communist  world.  It  may  be  hard,  there- 
fore, for  them  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  seeks  no  territorial  aggrandizement 
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in  South  Viet-Nam  or  anywhere  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  do  not  wish  to  maintain  our  troops 
in  that  area  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to 

i    secure  the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese 

l  people.  We  want  no  permanent  military 
bases,  no  trade  advantages.  We  are  not 
asking  that  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  ally  itself  with  us  or  be  in  any  way  be- 
holden to  us.  We  wish  only  that  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam  should  have  the  right  and 
the  opportunity  to  determine  their  future  in 
freedom  without  coercion  or  threat. 
For  months  now  we  have  done  everything 

.  possible  to  make  clear  to  the  regime  in 
Hanoi  that  a  political  solution  is  the  proper 

,  course.  If  that  regime  were  prepared  to  call 
off  the  aggression  in  the  South,  peace  would 
come  in  almost  a  matter  of  hours.  When 
that  occurred,  the  people  of  North  Viet-Nam 

.  could  safely  go  about  their  business.  For  we 
do  not  seek  to  destroy  the  Hanoi  regime  or 
to  force  the  people  of  North  Viet-Nam  to  ac- 
cept any  other  form  of  government.  And — 
under  conditions  of  peace — we  would  be 
quite  prepared  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
people  to  share  with  the  other  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  economic  and  techni- 
cal help  that  we  and  other  nations  are  ex- 
tending to  that  area. 

This  is  the  simple  message  that  we  have 
tried  to  convey  to  Hanoi  through  many 
channels.  We  have  sought  in  every  way  to 
impress  upon  the  Communist  world  the  ease 
with  which  peace  could  be  attained  if  only 
Hanoi  were  willing. 

We  have  used  every  resource  of  diplo- 
macy. I  know  of  no  occasion  in  history 
where  so  much  effort  has  been  devoted — not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  but  of 
many  other  nations — in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  political  solution  to  a  costly  and  dan- 
gerous war.  I  know  you  are  generally  fa- 
miliar with  the  record. 

But  to  this  point  the  sounds  from  the 
other  side  have  been  harsh  and  negative. 
The  regime  in  Hanoi  has  been  unwilling 
to  accept  any  of  the  possibilities  open  to  it 
for  discussion.  All  we  have  heard  is  the 
constant  insistence  that  they  will  not  nego- 
tiate unless  we  accept  in  advance  their  four 


points.  Yet  the  effect  of  those  four  points, 
as  propounded  by  Hanoi,  would  be  to  give 
away  the  very  purposes  for  which  we  are 
fighting  and  to  deliver  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam  against  their  will  to  the  domina- 
tion of  a  Communist  regime. 

To  understand  the  situation  realistically, 
we  should  not  underestimate  the  harshness 
of  the  Communist  side  or  overestimate  the 
ease  of  a  political  solution. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  we  should  seek  a  Geneva  con- 
ference, or  enlist  the  good  offices  of  the  con- 
ference cochairmen,  or  take  the  problem  to 
the  United  Nations,  or  invite  the  mediation 
efforts  of  neutral  nations.  Well,  we  have 
done  all  of  these  things,  and  in  most  cases 
we  have  done  them  repeatedly — with  no 
result. 

We  heard  it  suggested  also,  by  govern- 
ments and  individuals  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  that  no  peace  was  possible  so 
long  as  American  planes  were  flying  bomb- 
ing missions  over  North  Viet-Nam  but 
that  negotiations  might  be  possible  if  the 
bombing  were  discontinued.  We  did  that  also 
— not  once  but  twice.  The  last  pause,  as  this 
committee  will  recall,  lasted  more  than  37 
days.  And  again  with  no  response. 

The  "14  Points" 

Certainly  we  shall  do  everything  consistent 
with  our  national  objectives  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion through  diplomacy.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  elements  for  an  honorable  peace  as 
we  see  it.  We  have  made  them  clear  again 
and  again.  Most  recently  we  have  sum- 
marized them  in  the  form  of  "14  points."  10 

1.  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962  are 
an  adequate  basis  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia ; 

2.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on  Southeast 
Asia  or  on  any  part  thereof; 

3.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  without  pre- 
conditions" as  the  17  nations  put  it;  " 

4.  We  would  welcome  unconditional  discussions 
as  President  Johnson  put  it; 

5.  A   cessation    of   hostilities    could    be    the    first 


'"Ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1966,  p.  225. 
11  For  text  of  the  17-nation  appeal,  see  ibid.,  Apr. 
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order  of  business  at  a  conference  or  could  be  the 
subject  of  preliminary  discussions; 

6.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  discussed  along 
with  other  points  which  others  might  wish  to  pro- 
pose; 

7.  We  want  no  U.S.  bases  in  Southeast  Asia; 

8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Viet  Nam  after  peace  is  assured: 

9.  We  support  free  elections  in  South  Viet  Nam 
to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  government  of  their 
own  choice; 

10.  The  question  of  reunification  of  Viet  Nam 
should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnamese  through 
their  own  free  decision; 

11.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  can  be  non- 
aligned  or  neutral  if  that  be  their  option; 

12.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  resources 
for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Southeast  Asia 
than  in  war.  If  there  is  peace,  North  Viet  Nam 
could  participate  in  a  regional  effort  to  which  we 
would  be  prepared  to  contribute  at  least  one  bil- 
lion   dollars; 

13.  The  President  has  said  "The  Viet  Cong  would 
not  have  difficulty  being  represented  and  having 
their  views  represented  if  for  a  moment  Hanoi  de- 
cided she  wanted  to  cease  aggression.  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  an  insurmountable  problem." 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately  that 
we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  as  a 
step  toward  peace  although  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  hint  or  suggestion  from  the  other  side 
as  to  what  they  would  do  if  the  bombing  stopped. 

These  14  points  are  on  the  public  record. 
Our  Government  has  made  quite  clear  what 
kind  of  peace  we  are  prepared  to  accept — a 
peace  that  will  guarantee  the  security  of 
South  Viet-Nam,  a  peace  that  will  stop 
armed  aggression  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional agreements  and  international  law. 

This  is  the  position  that  we  have  made 
known  to  the  other  side  both  directly  and 
through  intermediaries.  How  does  this  com- 
pare with  the  position  of  the  Hanoi  regime? 

Hanoi's  Four  Points 

Both  Hanoi  and  Peking  have  repeatedly 
rejected  our  proposal  for  unconditional  dis- 
cussions. They  have  insisted  instead  that 
before  any  discussions  can  take  place  our 
side  must  agree  in  advance  to  the  four 
points  of  Hanoi's  program.  The  words  that 
they  have  used  have  differed  from  formula- 
tion to  formulation.  Sometimes  they  have 
said  their  points  are  the  "sole  basis"  for  ne- 
gotiations,   sometimes    the    "most    correct 


basis."  But  the  effect  is  the  same.  What 
they  are  insisting  upon  is  that  we  accept  in 
advance  their  substantive  position  and  then 
discuss  only  the  ways  in  which  it  shall  be 
given  effect.  The  technique  of  demanding 
such  substantive  agreement  in  advance  is  a 
familiar  Communist  negotiating  tactic.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  basic  points  are  open 
for  discussion  or  that  they  can  be  loosely  in- 
terpreted. It  means  just  what  it  says. 

We  have  subjected  these  four  points  to 
the  most  careful  scrutiny.  What  do  they 
reveal? 

The  first  point  calls  for  "recognition  of 
the  fundamental  national  rights  of  the  Viet- 
namese people:  sovereignty,  independence, 
unity,  and  territorial  integrity."  This  point 
also  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces, 
dismantling  of  our  military  bases,  and  aboli- 
tion of  our  military  alliance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Viet-Nam,  "in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Geneva  Agreements." 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  that  we, 
too,  are  prepared  to  support  a  restoration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreements 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw  our 
troops  and  dismantle  military  bases 
once  there  is  compliance  with  the  accords  by 
all  parties.  We  have  said  also  that  we 
would  not  expect  or  require  a  military  al- 
liance with  a  free  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  military 
clauses  of  the  Geneva  agreements,  and  these, 
too,  we  could  agree  to  under  the  conditions 
I  have  indicated. 

The  fourth  point  provides  that  the  issue  of 
peaceful  reunification  should  be  settled  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  without  foreign  in- 
tervention. This  also  we  could  accept  if  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  conditions  must 
first  be  created  both  in  the  North  and  South 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  truly  free 
elections  to  be  held. 

It  is  in  the  third  point  that  the  core  of  the 
Communist  position  is  disclosed.  That  point 
provides  that  "The  internal  affairs  of  South 
Viet-Nam  must  be  settled  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front." 
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Character  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
point,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  examine 
what  is  meant  by  the  "program  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front"  but  to  explore 
somewhat  further  the  character  of  the 
Front  itself  and  the  purposes  it  serves  in 
the  tactics  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  Front  itself.  Both 
Hanoi  and  Peking  have  made  clear  again  and 
again — and  they  have  been  joined  in  this  by 
other  Communist  powers — that  negotiations 
will  be  possible  only  when  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
the  "sole  genuine  representative  of  the  en- 
tire South  Vietnamese  people." 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  why  are  the  Communists  urging 
it  so  insistently? 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  is  exactly  what  its 
name  implies — a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion intended  to  give  support  to  the  delib- 
erate fiction  that  the  war  in  Viet-Nam  is  an 
indigenous  revolt.  The  Front  is,  as  the  facts 
make  clear,  an  invention  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Viet-Nam,  to  serve  as  a  polit- 
ical cloak  for  its  activities  in  the  South. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  the  Front  was 
created  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist Party — the  Lao  Dong  Party — in  1960, 
soon  after  North  Viet-Nam's  military  leader, 
General  [Vo  Nguyen]  Giap,  announced :  "The 
North  is  the  revolutionary  base  for  the 
whole  country."  The  individuals  proclaimed 
as  leaders  of  the  Front  are  not  personalities 
widely  known  to  the  Vietnamese  people, 
either  in  the  North  or  in  the  South.  To  sug- 
gest that  they  represent  the  aspirations  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  is  absurd.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that  at  no  time  has  any 
single  individual  of  political  significance  in 
South  Viet-Nam  adhered  to  the  Front  or  to 
its  policies.  While  some  Vietnamese  leaders 
and  groups  may  differ  among  themselves  on 
how  the  country  is  to  be  led,  none  of  them 
differs  on  the  fact  that  the  Front  does  not 
speak  for  them. 

In  1961  Hanoi  sought  to  strengthen  the 
fiction  of  the  Front's  indigenous  origins  by 


creating  a  seemingly  independent  Com- 
munist Party  as  the  principal  element  of  the 
Front.  It  therefore  established  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Party.  A  secret  Lao  Dong  cir- 
cular dated  December  7,  1961,  advised  party 
members  that  "The  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  has  only  the  appearance  of  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  Actually  our  Party  is 
nothing  but  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  Viet-Nam 
unified  from  North  to  South  under  the  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  of  the  Party,  the 
chief  of  which  is  President  Ho.  .  .  .  during 
these  explanations,  take  care  to  keep  this 
strictly  secret,  especially  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  so  that  the  enemy  does  not  perceive 
our  purpose." 

The  People's  Revolutionary  Party  has  not 
concealed  its  role  in  the  Front.  It  has 
frankly  stated  that  it  is  the  dominant  ele- 
ment. On  February  15,  1961,  the  Viet  Cong 
Committee  for  the  South  went  even  farther, 
stating  that  in  time  the  Communist  Party 
would  "act  overtly  to  lead  the  revolution  in 
South  Viet-Nam."  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
munists have  told  their  followers  that,  at 
the  proper  moment,  they  would  emerge  from 
cover  and  cast  off  the  disguise  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

And  so  the  Communists  have  a  clear  pur- 
pose in  insisting  that  we  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
For  them  this  is  not  a  procedural  question 
but  a  major  question  of  substance.  They  in- 
sist on  our  recognition  of  the  Front  as  the 
sole  spokesman  for  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam  since  our  acceptance  of  the  Front 
in  that  capacity  would  in  effect  mean  our 
acceptance  of  the  Communist  position  as  to 
the  indigenous  nature  of  the  conflict  and 
thus  our  acceptance  of  a  settlement  on  Ha- 
noi's terms — which  would  mean  delivering 
South  Viet-Nam  into  the  control  of  the  Com- 
munist North. 

In  spite  of  these  clear  realities,  we  have 
not  asserted  nor  do  we  assert  an  unreason- 
ing attitude  with  regard  to  the  Front.  The 
President  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,12  "We  will  meet  at  any  conference 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  150. 
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table,  we  will  discuss  any  proposals — 4 
points  or  14  or  40 — and  we  will  consider  the 
views  of  any  group" — and  that,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  Front  along  with  other  groups. 

To  the  extent  then  that  the  Front  has  any 
validity  as  a  representative  of  a  group,  the 
views  of  that  group  can  be  heard  and  the 
issue  of  the  Liberation  Front  should,  as  the 
President  has  said,  not  prove  "an  insur- 
mountable problem." 

It  remains  a  problem  only  because  Hanoi 
insists  on  using  it  to  establish  its  own  sub- 
stantive position — that  the  Front  represents 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people — and  hence  should  con- 
trol them. 

The  significance  of  this  issue  is  clearly 
seen  when  one  examines  the  so-called  "Pro- 
gram of  the  National  Liberation  Front"  as  it 
was  announced  from  Hanoi  on  January  29, 
1961,  and  revised  and  amplified  in  a  second 
publication  on  February  11  that  same  year. 
The  first  point  of  this  program  discloses  the 
full  Communist  intention.  It  calls  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment in  Saigon  and  the  establishment  of  a 
coalition  government  from  which  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  would  be  totally  excluded. 

In  other  words,  the  Hanoi  regime  is  de- 
manding the  following  preconditions  to 
which  the  United  States  must  agree  before 
the  Communists  will  even  condescend  to 
negotiate : 

First,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment be  overthrown ; 

Second,  that  the  Liberation  Front,  the  crea- 
ture and  agent  of  Hanoi,  be  accepted  as  the 
sole  bargaining  representative  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people ; 

Third,  that  South  Viet-Nam  be  put  under 
the  control  of  a  coalition  government  formed 
by  the  Communists  and  from  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  would  be 
excluded. 

May  I  conclude,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  certain  simple  points  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  and  at  the  heart  of 
United  States  policy  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

1.  The  elementary  fact  is  that  there  is  an 
aggression  in  the  form  of  an  armed  attack 


by    North    Viet-Nam    against    South    Viet- 
Nam. 

2.  The  United  States  has  commitments  to 
assist  South  Viet-Nam  to  repel  this  aggres- 
sion. 

3.  Our  commitments  to  South  Viet-Nam 
were  not  taken  in  isolation  but  are  a  part 
of  a  systematic  effort  in  the  postwar  period 
to  assure  a  stable  peace. 

4.  The  issue  in  Southeast  Asia  becomes 
worldwide  because  we  must  make  clear  that 
the  United  States  keeps  its  word  wherever 
it  is  pledged. 

5.  No  nation  is  more  interested  in  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere  than  is  the 
United  States.  If  the  armed  attack  against 
South  Viet-Nam  is  brought  to  an  end,  peace 
can  come  very  quickly.  Every  channel  or 
forum  for  contact,  discussion,  or  negotiation 
will  remain  active  in  order  that  no  possibility 
for  peace  will  be  overlooked. 


GENERAL  TAYLOR,  FEBRUARY  17  " 


Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen:  I  want  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  your  willingness  to 
hear  my  views  on  the  situation  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  not  be 
new  to  many  of  you  since  you  have  often 
heard  me  express  them  in  the  days  when 
I  was  an  official  of  the  Government.  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  motivating  purpose 
of  these  hearings,  namely,  to  analyze  the 
reasons  why  we  are  involved  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  the  importance  of  this  involvement, 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  we  are 
dealing  with  the  resultant  problems.  If  my 
personal  views  can  assist  in  clarifying  these 
points,  I  am  most  happy  to  present  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  basis  for 
our  subsequent  discussion,  with  your  permis- 
sion I  would  like  to  make  a  continuous 
statement  which  will  undertake  to  answer 
three  basic  questions.  First,  what  are  we 
doing  in  South  Viet-Nam?  Secondly,  how  are 


13  General  Taylor  is  a  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and  is  now  a  Special  Con- 
sultant to  President  Johnson. 
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we  doing  it?  Finally,  can  we  improve  upon 
what  we  are  doing? 

What  Are  We  Doing  in  Viet-Nam? 

A  simple  statement  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  South  Viet-Nam  is  to  say  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  clash  of  purpose  and  interest 
with  the  militant  wing  of  the  Communist 
movement  represented  by  Hanoi,  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  Peking.  Opposing  these  Commu- 
nist forces,  in  the  front  rank  stand  the 
Government  and  people  of  South  Viet-Nam, 
supported  primarily  by  the  United  States 
but  assisted  in  varying  degree  by  some  30 
other  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Hanoi  camp  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  has  been  since  1954.  It  is 
to  absorb  the  15  million  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam  into  a  single  Communist  state 
under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
his  associates  in  Hanoi.  In  the  course  of  ac- 
complishing this  basic  purpose,  the  Com- 
munist leaders  expect  to  undermine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Asia  and  to 
demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  so-called 
"war  of  liberation"  as  a  cheap,  safe,  and 
disavowable  technique  for  the  future  expan- 
sion of  militant  communism. 

Our  purpose  is  equally  clear  and  easily 
defined.  In  his  Baltimore  speech  of  April 
7,  1965,  President  Johnson  did  so  in  the 
following  terms:  14 

Our  objective  is  the  independence  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  and  its  freedom  from  attack.  We  want  nothing 
for  ourselves — only  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  be  allowed  to  guide  their  own  country  in 
their  own  way. 

This  has  been  our  basic  objective  since 
1954.  It  has  been  pursued  by  three  succes- 
sive administrations  and  remains  our  basic 
objective  today. 

Like  the  Communists,  we  have  secondary 
objectives  derived  from  the  basic  one.  We 
intend  to  show  that  the  "war  of  liberation," 
far  from  being  cheap,  safe,  and  disavowable, 
is  costly,  dangerous,  and  doomed  to  failure. 
We  must  destroy  the  myth  of  its  invincibil- 
ity in  order  to  protect  the  independence  of 


"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 


many  weak  nations  which  are  vulnerable 
targets  for  subversive  aggression — to  use 
the  proper  term  for  the  "war  of  liberation." 
We  cannot  leave  while  force  and  violence 
threaten  them. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  clash  of  interests  is  really 
important  to  us.  An  easy  and  incomplete 
answer  would  be  that  it  must  be  important 
to  us  since  it  is  considered  so  important  by 
the  other  side.  Their  leadership  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  they  regard  South  Viet- 
Nam  as  the  testing  ground  for  the  "war  of 
liberation"  and  that,  after  its  anticipated 
success  there,  it  will  be  used  widely  about 
the  world.  Kosygin  told  Mr.  Reston  in  his 
interview  of  last  December : 

We  believe  that  national  liberation  wars  are  just 
wars  and  they  will  continue  as  long  as  there  is 
national  oppression  by  imperialist  powers. 

Before  him,  Khrushchev,  in  January  1961, 
had  the  following  to  say : 

Now  a  word  about  national  liberation  wars.  The 
armed  struggle  by  the  Vietnamese  people  or  the 
war  of  the  Algerian  people  serve  as  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  such  wars.  These  are  revolutionary  wars. 
Such  wars  are  not  only  admissible  but  inevitable. 
Can  such  wars  flare  up  in  the  future?  They  can. 
The  Communists  fully  support  such  just  wars  and 
march  in  the  front  rank  of  peoples  waging  liberation 
struggles. 

General  Giap,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces,  has  made 
the  following  comment : 

South  Viet-Nam  is  the  model  of  the  national 
liberation  movement  of  our  time.  If  the  special 
warfare  that  the  United  States  imperialists  are 
testing  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  overcome,  then  it 
can  be  defeated  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Minister  of  Defense  of  Communist 
China,  Marshal  Lin  Piao,  in  a  long  state- 
ment of  policy  in  September  1965,  described 
in  detail  how  Mao  Tse-tung  expects  to  uti- 
lize the  "war  of  liberation"  to  expand  com- 
munism in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

These  testimonials  show  that,  apart  from 
the  goal  of  imposing  communism  on  15  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese,  the  success  of  the 
"war  of  liberation"  is  in  itself  an  important 
objective  of  the  Communist  leadership.  On 
our  side,  we  can  understand  the  grave  con- 
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sequences  of  such  a  success  for  us.  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  stressed  the  military 
importance  of  defending  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  following  terms.  He  said : 15 

Strategically,  South  Viet-Nam's  capture  by  the 
Communists  would  bring  their  power  several  hun- 
dred miles  into  a  hitherto  free  region.  The  remaining 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  menaced  by 
a  great  flanking  movement.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  South 
Viet-Nam  would  set  in  motion  a  crumbling  process 
that  could,  as  it  progressed,  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  us  and  for  freedom. 

This  view  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
the  "domino  theory."  I  personally  do  not  be- 
lieve in  such  a  theory  if  it  means  belief  in 
a  law  of  nature  which  requires  the  collapse 
of  each  neighboring  state  in  an  inevitable 
sequence,  following  a  Communist  victory  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  However,  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  probable  effects  world- 
wide, not  necessarily  in  areas  contiguous  to 
South  Viet-Nam,  if  the  "war  of  liberation" 
scores  a  significant  victory  there.  President 
Kennedy  commented  on  this  danger  with 
moving  eloquence:  "The  great  battleground 
for  the  defense  and  expansion  of  freedom 
today  is  the  southern  half  of  the  globe — 
Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East — the  lands  of  the  people  who  harbor  the 
greatest  hopes.  The  enemies  of  freedom 
think  they  can  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  newer 
nations  and  they  aim  to  do  it  before  the  end 
of  this  decade.  This  is  a  struggle  of  will 
and  determination  as  much  as  one  of  force 
and  violence.  It  is  a  battle  for  the  conquest 
of  the  minds  and  souls  as  much  as  for  the 
conquest  of  lives  and  territory.  In  such  a 
struggle,  we  cannot  fail  to  take  sides." 

Gentlemen,  I  think  a  simple  answer  to  the 
question,  what  are  we  doing  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  is  to  say  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
we  have  been  taking  sides  in  a  cause  in 
which  we  have  a  vital  stake. 

My  second  question  was,  how  are  we  doing 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  objectives  in  South 
Viet-Nam?  Both  sides  in  the  struggle  have 
over  the  years  developed  the  current  strat- 
egies which  are  now  in  confrontation.  Dur- 


15  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1959,  p.  579. 


ing  1964  and  1965,  the  Hanoi  leadership  at- 
tempted to  exploit  the  political  turbulence 
which  followed  the  fall  of  President  Diem 
in  November  1963.  Greatly  encouraged  by 
the  disorder  which  marked  the  political 
scene  in  Saigon,  the  Communist  leadership 
made  a  massive  effort  to  press  on  to  victory. 
To  meet  the  growing  needs  in  military  man- 
power, they  began  the  infiltration  of  person- 
nel of  the  North  Vietnamese  army,  first  as 
individual  replacements,  later  as  formed 
tactical  units.  Utilizing  this  new  strength, 
they  intended  to  make  the  monsoon  offensive 
of  1965  a  major  drive  for  significant  mili- 
tary victories.  Concurrently  they  increased 
the  sabotage  directed  at  the  land  communica- 
tion system  in  South  Viet-Nam  for  the 
purpose  of  hampering  the  distribution  of 
commodities  and  thus  adding  to  the  eco- 
nomic stresses  in  the  South.  Terrorism 
was  stepped  up  and  directed  with  added 
frequency  at  United  States  personnel  and  in- 
stallations. They  apparently  hoped  to  be  able 
to  seize  and  hold  politically  important  locali- 
ties such  as  district  and  provincial  capitals, 
to  demoralize  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
Government,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
United  States  that  we  were  backing  a  cause 
which  must  inevitably  fail. 

A  Four-Point  Strategy 

Faced  with  this  growing  threat,  the  Viet- 
namese Government  and  our  American  offi- 
cials were  obliged  to  develop  a  counter- 
strategy  to  blunt  and  defeat  the  intensified 
efforts  of  our  adversaries.  It  evolved  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  months  and 
years  and  assumed  its  full  form  with  the 
critical  decisions  in  1965  to  introduce  United 
States  ground  forces  and  to  initiate  the 
bombing  campaign  against  military  targets 
in  the  North. 

Both  of  these  courses  of  action  had  been 
under  consideration  at  least  since  Novem- 
ber 1961,  when  I  presented  my  report  to 
President  Kennedy  following  a  visit  to  Saigon 
to  appraise  the  growing  criticality  of  the 
situation  there.  We  did  not  take  either  action 
at  that  time,  but  my  report  contained  the 
following  comment  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
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sible  necessity  of  using  airpower  against  the 
source  of  the  Viet  Cong  support  in  North 
Viet-Nam : 

While  we  feel  that  the  program  recommended 
represents  those  measures  which  should  be  taken 
now,  I  would  not  suggest  that  it  is  the  final  word, 
guidance,  training  and  support  of  a  guerrilla  war 
declared  on  South  Viet-Nam  in  1959  with  continued 
infiltration  and  covert  support  of  guerrilla  bands 
in  the  territory  of  our  ally,  we  will  then  have  to  de- 
cide whether  to  accept  as  legitimate  the  continued 
guidance,  training  and  support  of  a  guerrilla  war 
across  an  international  boundary.  Can  we  admit  the 
establishment  of  the  common  law  that  the  party 
attacked  and  his  friends  are  denied  the  right  to 
strike  the  source  of  the  aggression  after  the  fact 
that  external  aggression  is  clearly  established? 

By  February  1965,  it  became  clear  that  we 
could  no  longer  tolerate  this  clandestine  sup- 
port from  the  immune  sanctuary  in  North 
Viet-Nam  which  served  as  the  external  base 
for  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency. 

Increasing  Effectiveness  of  Ground  Combat 

In  brief,  the  strategy  which  we  have  been 
and  are  pursuing  consists  of  four  com- 
ponents. The  first  includes  the  many  activi- 
ties directed  at  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  our  ground  combat  against  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  units  in  South  Viet- 
Nam.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  made  the 
utmost  efforts  to  increase  the  indigenous 
forces  of  South  Viet-Nam,  always  mindful 
that  this  is  a  Vietnamese  war  in  which  we 
should  do  only  those  things  which  the  Viet- 
namese cannot  do  for  themselves  or  cannot 
do  in  time  to  avert  defeat.  From  July  1954  to 
July  1955  the  armed  forces  and  police  of 
South  Viet-Nam  were  increased  by  some 
140,000  trained  men,  a  very  creditable  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  this  small  country,  where 
military  leadership  and  administrative  ex- 
perience are  inevitably  in  short  supply.  As 
of  today,  the  overall  military  strength  in 
South  Viet-Nam  is  approaching  700,000,  the 
largest  military  force  in  being  among  all  of 
our  allies  worldwide. 

Encouraging  though  the  results  have  been 
in  increasing  the  Vietnamese  strength,  dur- 
ing the  year  cited  our  intelligence  authori- 
ties believed  that  the  Viet  Cong  increased 
their  total   strength   by  some   60,000.     In 


other  words,  we  were  advancing  at  a  rate 
only  a  little  better  than  2  to  1  in  our  favor. 
Since  history  has  shown  that  the  govern- 
ment forces  successfully  opposing  a  guer- 
rilla insurgency  in  the  past  have  required  a 
much  greater  preponderance  of  strength — 
10  to  1  or  12  to  1,  for  example — it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Vietnamese  could  not 
raise  forces  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  threat  of  the  Viet  Cong  in 
time.  It  was  this  sobering  conclusion  that 
led  to  the  decision  to  introduce  American 
ground  forces  with  their  unique  mobility 
and  massive  firepower  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency  in  Vietnamese  strength.  With 
such  forces  available,  it  was  felt  that  the 
ratios  of  required  strength  cited  above  would 
lose  much  of  their  validity. 

I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  concern  of 
this  committee  over  the  growing  require- 
ment for  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
Nam.  Is  this  an  endless  requirement  in  an 
open-ended  war?  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  give  a  completely  satisfactory 
reply  to  this  question,  but  I  can  suggest  the 
consideration  of  certain  limiting  factors 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter. 

First,  on  our  side,  we  are  not  setting  as  an 
objective  for  our  ground  forces  the  occupa- 
tion of  all  South  Viet-Nam  or  the  hunting 
down  of  the  last  armed  guerrilla.  We  are  in 
Viet-Nam  to  safeguard  the  people  who  are 
the  real  target  of  the  enemy.  Terrain  has 
little  meaning  except  insofar  as  it  supports 
people.  Thus  the  extent  of  control  and  pro- 
tection of  population  is  the  true  measure  of 
progress  rather  than  control  of  territory.  By 
the  former  indicator  we  are  not  doing  too 
badly.  Senator  [Mike]  Mansfield  estimates 
in  his  recent  report 1C  that  the  government 
controls  about  60  percent  of  the  population, 
the  Viet  Cong  about  22  percent,  leaving  18 
percent  contested.  When  I  left  Saigon  last 
July,  those  figures  were  53  percent,  25 
percent,  22  percent. 


"The  Vietnam  Conflict:  The  Substance  and  the 
Shadow.  Report  of  Senators  Mansfield,  Muskie, 
Inouye,  Aiken,  and  Boggs  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Jan.  6,  1966.  89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess. 
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The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that,  when  one 
expresses  our  military  objective  in  terms  of 
securing  a  high  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  troop  requirement  loses  some  of  its 
impression  of  open-endedness.  Under  this 
concept,  the  prime  target  of  our  United 
States  forces  becomes  the  main-line  enemy 
units  which  constitute  the  greatest  threat  to 
population — not  the  entire  guerrilla  force 
wherever  found. 

Another  limiting  factor  is  the  logistic  dif- 
ficulty of  the  Viet  Cong  in  supporting  in- 
creased numbers  of  troops  in  combat.  The 
combination  of  air  attacks  on  their  lines  of 
supply  and  of  increasing  ground  attacks  on 
their  units,  which  must  then  consume  sup- 
plies at  an  increased  rate,  places  some  kind 
of  ceiling  on  the  forces  they  can  maintain  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  I  wish  I  knew  exactly 
where  that  ceiling  is,  but  our  basic  data  on 
Viet  Cong  logistics  are  too  uncertain  to 
permit  precision.  But  the  point  is  that  there 
are  factors  which  tend  to  keep  our  troop  re- 
quirement finite  and  limit  the  capability  of 
Hanoi  to  support  large  numbers  of  addi- 
tional forces  in  the  South. 

Use  of  Airpower  Against  North  Viet-Nam 

The  second  component  of  our  strategy  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  airpower  against  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Viet-Nam.  It  is  well 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  reasons  which  im- 
pelled us  to  this  decision.  There  were  three 
which  we  recognized  perfectly  at  the  time 
of  the  decision  and  which  remain  valid 
today.  The  first  was  to  give  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam  the  assurance  for  the  first 
time  of  imposing  a  direct  penalty  on  the 
source  of  the  aggression.  For  11  years  they 
had  suffered  the  depredations  of  the  Viet 
Cong  without  exacting  any  price  from  the 
country  which  provided  the  direction  and 
support.  The  morale  of  the  people  and  that 
of  the  armed  forces  in  Viet-Nam  received 
an  unestimable  lift  from  the  decision  to  use 
the  air  forces  of  both  our  countries  against 
military  targets  in  the  homeland  of  the 
enemy — a  lift  which  has  certainly  contrib- 


uted to  sustaining  their  will  to  continue  the 
fight. 

The  second  reason  for  the  decision  was  to 
use  airpower,  insofar  as  it  could  be  effec- 
tive, to  limit  and  render  more  difficult  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from  North 
Viet-Nam  to  South  Viet-Nam.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  start,  as  it  is  clear 
today,  that  airpower  would  not  be  able  to 
stop  infiltration.  We  were  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  impose  a  ceiling  on  the 
forces  which  could  be  sustained  in  combat  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one who  has  reflected  on  the  effect  of  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  ports,  rail  yards,  and 
similar  facilities,  and  on  the  effect  of  the 
limitation  of  daylight  movement  on  the 
roads  throughout  a  large  part  of  North  Viet- 
Nam  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  air 
campaign  has  had  an  important  effect  in 
slowing  down  infiltration  and  in  raising  its 
price.  A  testimonial  to  its  effectiveness  was 
the  feverish  activity  in  North  Viet-Nam 
during  the  bombing  pause  to  repair  bomb 
damage  and  to  move  transport  in  daylight. 

The  third  reason  for  the  decision  to  use 
our  airpower  was  to  provide  a  sobering  re- 
minder to  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  that  pro- 
gressively they  must  pay  a  mounting  price 
for  the  continuation  of  their  support  of  the 
Viet  Cong  insurgency.  In  spite  of  their  de- 
fiant statements  of  determination  to  endure 
these  attacks  forever,  I  for  one  know  from 
experience  that  no  one  derives  any  enjoy- 
ment from  receiving  incoming  shells  and 
bombs  day  after  day,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  warning  message  is  getting  through 
to  the  leadership  of  Hanoi.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  objective  of  our  air  campaign  is  to 
change  the  will  of  the  enemy  leadership.  We 
hope  that,  in  due  course,  the  combination  of 
the  Viet  Cong  failure  to  win  victory  on  the 
ground  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  effect  of 
continued  air  attacks  will  present  to  the 
Hanoi  leadership  a  situation  so  disadvan- 
tageous that  they  will  decide  that  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  halt  their  aggression,  rede- 
fine their  aims,  and  join  with  us  in  discuss- 
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ing  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  lot  of 
all  Viet-Nam. 

Nonmilitary  Activities 

The  third  component  of  our  current 
strategy  includes  all  of  those  nonmilitary 
activities  which  are  so  important  but  which 
receive  too  little  public  attention.  It  is  not 
that  our  leaders  have  been  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  better  government,  better  liv- 
ing conditions,  and  the  promise  of  a  better 
future  for  the  people  of  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately lack  of  security  and  governmen- 
tal instability  were  for  a  long  time  factors 
limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  many  pro- 
grams for  development  and  reconstruction. 
But  now,  with  the  growing  military  effec- 
tiveness of  our  forces  on  the  ground  and  the 
slowly  developing  maturity  of  the  civil  lead- 
ership in  Saigon  and  in  the  provinces,  I 
hope  that  conditions  will  permit  much 
greater  progress  than  in  the  past  in  bring- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  comparatively  normal 
life  to  this  war-weary  people.  As  you  know, 
the  recent  Honolulu  conference  devoted  most 
of  its  time  to  a  consideration  of  these  non- 
military  activities.  If  we  are  to  leave  a 
viable  country  after  the  end  of  the  Viet 
Cong  insurgency,  it  is  essential  that  we 
make  progress  even  under  the  conditions  of 
war  in  stabilizing  the  government,  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  economy. 

Efforts  To  Initiate  a  Peaceful  Settlement 

The  fourth  component  of  our  strategy  is 
that  which  relates  to  our  political  and  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  initiate  the  discussion  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  conflict.  The  so- 
called  "peace  offensive"  is  so  well  known  as 
to  require  no  discussion  at  this  time,  as  is 
also  the  discouraging  lack  of  response  from 
the  other  side.  I  am  obliged  to  feel  that  the 
Hanoi  leadership  is  not  yet  convinced  that 
it  must  mend  its  ways.  Perhaps  they  still 
hope  for  some  kind  of  military  victory  in 
the  South.  Certainly  they  are  not  convinced 
that  in  some  way  the  United  States  cannot 
be    detached    from    the    support    of    South 


Viet-Nam.  They  hope  against  hope  that 
through  international  or  domestic  pressures 
our  Government  can  be  forced  off  course. 
They  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Viet  Minh 
won  more  in  Paris  than  in  Dien  Bien  Phu 
and  believe  that  the  Viet  Cong  may  be  as 
fortunate  in  Washington.  They  doubt  the 
will  of  the  American  public  to  continue  the 
conflict  indefinitely.  In  a  contest  of  patience, 
they  expect  to  win  even  though  North  Viet- 
Nam,  like  the  South,  has  been  constantly  at 
war  for  over  20  years.  Until  it  becomes 
perfectly  clear  to  them  that  we  are  going 
to  stay  on  course  regardless  of  anything 
they  do,  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  them  at  a  conference  table.  Or  if  they 
come  unconvinced  of  the  inevitability  of  the 
failure  of  their  present  course,  we  can  ex- 
pect them  to  stall,  delay,  and  maneuver  just 
as  they  did  at  Panmunjom  in  Korea  for  over 
2  years. 

A  Summary  of  U.S.  Strategy 

In  summary,  then,  our  four-point  strategy 
consists  of  a  complex  but  coherent  package 
of  measures  designed  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  forces  on  the  ground  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  to  exploit  our  air  superior- 
ity by  attacking  military  targets  in  North 
Viet-Nam,  to  stabilize  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  systems  in  South  Viet-Nam, 
and  to  seek  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict.  It  is  limited  as  to  ob- 
jective, as  to  geographical  scope,  as  to 
weapons  and  forces  employed,  and  as  to 
targets  attacked.  All  parts  of  it  are  inter- 
related ;  all  parts  are  indispensable ;  we  must 
be  successful  on  all  fronts.  The  key,  I  be- 
lieve, is  inexorable  pressure  at  all  points, 
directed  at  the  will,  the  ability,  and  the 
means  of  the  Communist  aggressors. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  this 
is  the  best  strategy  to  attain  our  basic  ob- 
jective. I  am  the  first  to  concede  that  we 
can  and  must  do  better  in  all  four  categor- 
ies of  our  efforts,  but,  unhappily,  progress 
toward  peaceful  negotiations  is  a  bilateral 
affair  which  can  progress  only  with  some 
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cooperation  from  Hanoi.    As  you  know,  thus 
far  that  cooperation  has  been  withheld. 

Having  conceded  the  need  and  possibility 
for  improvement  within  the  components  of 
our  current  strategy,  I  must  add  in  honesty 
that  I  know  of  no  new  strategic  proposal 
which  would  serve  as  a  better  alternative 
to  the  one  which  I  have  described — that  is, 
provided  we  do  not  sacrifice  our  basic  ob- 
jective. There  are,  of  course,  the  two  old 
alternatives  which  we  have  always  rejected 
and  I  hope  will  continue  to  reject — to  with- 
draw and  give  up  our  basic  objective  or  to 
widen  the  war  by  massive  air  attacks  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  even  on  Chinese 
targets.  These  two  courses  of  action  appear 
so  to  contravene  our  national  and  interna- 
tional interests  that  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  discuss  them  here. 

The  So-Called  "Holding  Strategy" 

The  only  new  proposal  of  which  I  am 
aware  is  the  so-called  "holding  strategy" 
which,  in  its  least  extreme  form,  calls  for 
a  cessation  of  United  States  reinforcements 
and  a  limitation  of  military  operations  to 
those  necessary  for  the  security  of  our 
forces  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  mili- 
tary presence.  On  several  occasions  I  have 
expressed  myself  in  opposition  to  such  a 
course  of  action.  To  button  up  our  troops  in 
defensive  positions  and  thus  to  sacrifice 
their  unique  attributes  of  mobility  and  fire- 
power would  constitute  the  abandonment  of 
our  allies  on  the  battlefield  and  would  assign 
a  most  inglorious  mission  to  our  troops,  who, 
for  the  present,  have  high  morale  and  com- 
plete confidence  in  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  field.  The  effect  of 
such  behavior  on  our  Vietnamese  allies  could 
be  disastrous.  At  a  minimum,  it  would  de- 
stroy all  confidence  in  Viet-Nam  in  ultimate 
success  and  would  encourage  the  timid  and 
the  wavering  to  turn  to  the  Viet  Cong  for 
protection  and  to  the  Liberation  Front  for 
political  accommodation. 

Another  serious  result  of  such  passivity 


would  be  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
honorable  terms  at  any  peace  table.  The 
Communists  are  tough  enough  to  deal  with 
when  one  has  the  upper  hand.  They  would 
never  give  us  acceptable  terms  if  the  mili- 
tary situation  reflected  weakness  on  our  part 
and  a  readiness  to  withdraw.  Our  only  al- 
ternative would  be  to  accept  dishonorable 
terms  or  to  continue  to  sit  out  the  war  in- 
definitely on  a  supine  defensive.  I  can 
hardly  see  the  American  public  or  this  Con- 
gress long  supporting  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. Thus  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  that  the 
so-called  "holding  strategy"  is  really  not  an 
alternative  way  of  reaching  our  objective  of 
an  independent  South  Viet-Nam  free  from 
attack.  We  could  never  reach  it  on  such  a 
course.  Rather  than  being  a  true  alternative, 
it  amounts  to  the  modification  and  erosion 
of  our  basic  objective  and  hence  appears  to 
me  to  be  unacceptable. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  our  present 
strategy  is  the  best  that  has  been  suggested 
and  that  it  is  important  that  we  adhere  to 
it,  always  striving  to  improve  our  perform- 
ance within  the  confines  of  its  general  con- 
cept. Certainly  it  is  not  without  risks — but 
little  of  value  in  this  world  is  accomplished 
without  risk.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  risks 
entailed  are  warranted  by  the  importance  of 
our  stake  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Congress  recognized  this  importance  in 
the  wording  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Au- 
gust, 1964:  17  "The  United  States  regards 
as  vital  to  its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  Southeast  Asia."  I  subscribe 
to  those  words  and  believe  we  should  live 
by  them  and  by  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  when  he  said  in  regard  to  our  com- 
mitment in  South  Viet-Nam:18  "We  will 
not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired.  We 
will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  under 
the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 


17  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1964,  p.  268. 

18  Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 
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Building  a  Better  Society, 
the  Main  Test  in  Viet-Nam 

Following  is  the  foreign  policy  portion  of 
an  address  made  by  President  Johnson  be- 
fore the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on 
February  16  (White  House  press  release;  ad- 
vance text). 

You  know  that  the  job  of  building  a  better 
school  and  a  better  nation  is  hard,  often 
thankless  work.  Someone  must  take  on  the 
perilous  task  of  leadership.  Someone  in 
shirtsleeves  must  turn  ideas  into  action, 
dollars  into  programs.  Someone  must  fight 
the  lonely  battles  in  each  community — make 
the  accommodations,  win  the  supporters, 
get  the  results. 

Many  of  you  have  endured  this  hard  jour- 
ney from  hope  to  reality — when  the  ap- 
plause died,  the  crowd  thinned  out,  and  you 
were  alone  with  the  dull  administrative  de- 
tails still  to  be  done. 

But  this  is  how  a  Great  Society  must  be 
built:  brick  by  brick  and  in  the  toil  and 
noise  of  each  day. 

We  have  so  little  reason  to  be  discour- 
aged. Others  face  tasks  so  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  ours.  Only  last  week 1  I  sat 
across  the  table  from  the  very  young  leader 
of  South  Viet-Nam  and  heard  him  say  of  his 
country: 

We  were  deluding  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  our 
weaknesses  could  not  be  remedied  while  we  were 
fighting  a  war.  .  .  .  We  will  not  completely  drive 
out  the  aggressor  until  we  make  a  start  at  eliminat- 
ing these  political  and  social  defects. 

The  work  of  his  Government  will  not  be 
easy.  But  these  are  not  timid  men.  They 
have  learned  that  government  must  meet 
the  outreach  of  its  people's  hopes. 

There  at  Honolulu,  I  pledged  support  to 


1  For  background  and  texts  of  a  joint  communique 
and  the  "Declaration  of  Honolulu,"  issued  at  Hono- 
lulu on  Feb.  8  following  a  meeting  of  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  officials,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1966, 
p.  302. 


their  plans  for  education  in  their  country. 
This  year  alone,  we  will  help  them  build 
2,800  classrooms,  nearly  three  times  the 
average  for  the  last  10  years. 

We  will  help  them  train  13,400  teachers, 
eight  times  the  yearly  average  of  the  last 
decade. 

We  will  help  them  distribute  nearly  6 
million  textbooks. 

And  we  will  help  them  educate  almost  a 
fourth  as  many  doctors  as  the  total  number 
they  now  have. 

This  little  country  maintains  700,000  men 
in  its  armed  forces,  over  2^2  times  as  many 
for  its  size  as  we  have.  Yet  these  leaders 
voiced  no  weariness  before  the  task  of  get- 
ting on  with  reforms  in  education  and  health 
and  agriculture.  If  they  keep  their  commit- 
ment, they  will  be  the  real  revolutionaries  of 
Asia.  For  the  real  revolution  is  to  build 
schools  and,  through  them,  to  build  a  nation. 

What  they  are  committed  to  do,  with  our 
help,  must  be  done  under  the  most  brutal 
conditions  imaginable.  Their  civilian  popu- 
lation lives  in  constant  danger  of  terror 
and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
Last  year  over  12,000  civilians  were  kid- 
naped or  killed  by  Communist  terrorists. 
There  were  more  than  36,000  incidents  of 
terror — an  increase  of  10,000  over  1964.  Two 
days  ago  the  Viet  Cong  killed  39  civilians 
and  wounded  7  others  as  they  rode  on  buses. 

Terrorism — deliberately  planned  and  cold- 
ly carried  out — continues  to  be  the  chief  in- 
strument of  Viet  Cong  aggression  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  It  is  not  just  a  byproduct  of 
their  military  action ;  it  is  the  way  they  hope 
to  win  the  war. 

Who — and  what — are  their  targets  ?  School- 
teachers and  school  administrators,  health 
officials,  village  leaders,  schools,  hospitals, 
research  stations,  medical  clinics — all  of 
those  people  and  places  essential  to  the 
growth  of  a  healthy,  free  society. 

This  is  the  terrible,  scarred  face  of  the 
war,  too  seldom  seen  and  too  little  under- 
stood. Often  it  is  not  even  reported  by  our 
journals  most  concerned  about  the  war  in 
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Viet-Nam.  These  incidents  usually  happen 
in  rural  areas  remote  from  the  camera's 
eye.  Observers  are  not  invited  when  the 
Viet  Cong  murder  the  mother  of  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Viet-Nam  as  reprisal  against 
her  son — or  torture  and  dismember  the 
master  of  a  local  school. 

But  people  who  hate  war  ought  not  ig- 
nore this  strategy  of  terror. 

What  is  its  purpose?  It  is  through  fear 
and  death  to  force  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  into  submission.  It  is  as  simple,  and 
as  grim,  as  that.  And  it  must  not  succeed. 

If  these  tactics  prevail  in  Viet-Nam,  they 
will  prevail  elsewhere. 

If  the  takeover  of  Viet-Nam  can  be 
achieved  by  a  highly  organized  Communist 
force  employing  violence  against  a  civilian 
population,  it  can  be  achieved  in  another 
country,  at  another  time,  with  an  even 
greater  cost  to  freedom. 

If  this  "war  of  liberation"  triumphs,  who 
will  be  "liberated"  next? 

There  is  a  job  of  liberation  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  It  is  liberation  from  terror,  lib- 
eration from  disease,  liberation  from  hunger, 
and  liberation  from  ignorance.  Unless  this 
job  is  done,  a  military  victory  in  South 
Viet-Nam  would  be  no  victory  at  all — only  a 
brief  delay  until  the  aggressor  returns  to 
feed  on  the  continuing  misery  of  the  people. 

We  have  the  military  strength  to  convince 
the  Communists  they  cannot  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  South  Viet-Nam  by  force. 

But  the  building  of  a  better  society  is  the 
main  test  of  our  strength — our  basic  pur- 
pose. Until  the  people  of  the  villages  and 
farms  of  that  unhappy  country  know  that 
they  personally  count,  that  they  are  cared 
about,  that  their  future  is  their  own — only 
then  will  we  know  that  real  victory  is  pos- 
sible. 

I  came  away  from  Honolulu  filled  with 
new  hope  and  energy.  I  came  away  con- 
vinced that  we  cannot  raise  a  double  stand- 
ard to  the  world.  We  cannot  hold  freedom 
less  dear  in  Asia  than  in  Europe  or  be  less 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  men  whose  skin  is  a 
different  color. 

If  this  young  nation,  ridden  with  danger, 


can  show  such  determination,  we,  with  all 
our  wealth  and  promise,  must  be  no  less  de- 
termined. 

Our  time  is  filled  with  peril.  So  it  has 
been  every  time  freedom  has  been  tested. 

Our  tasks  are  enormous.  But  so  are  our 
resources. 

Our  burdens  are  heavy  and  will  grow 
heavier.  But  the  Bible  counsels  that  we 
"be  not  weary  in  well-doing."  The  house  of 
freedom  may  never  be  completed,  but  it 
will  never  fall — so  long  as  you  and  I  and 
those  who  share  our  commitment  keep 
this  vision  of  what  we  seek  to  build. 


Astronauts  Schirra  and  Borman 
Make  Far  Eastern  Tour 

White  House  press   release  dated  February   15 

The  White  House  announced  on  February 
15  that  President  Johnson  is  sending  astro- 
nauts Walter  Schirra  and  Frank  Borman  on 
an  eight-country  good-will  tour  of  the  Far 
East  beginning  February  21.  The  two  as- 
tronauts were  command  pilots  of  the  Gemini 
7/6  rendezvous  mission  in  December.  They 
will  visit  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  during  their  3-week  trip. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  demonstrate 
the  scientific,  technological,  and  educational 
values  of  the  U.S.  space  program  and  to  visit 
countries  in  the  Far  Eastern  area  which 
have  cooperated  with  the  United  States  in 
space  programs.  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  joint  pro- 
grams with  this  country. 

The  President  sent  Gemini  4  astronauts 
James  McDivitt  and  Ed  White  to  the  Paris 
Air  Show  in  June  and  Gemini  5  astronauts 
Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles  Conrad  on  a 
tour  of  Africa  last  September.  John  Glenn, 
the  first  American  to  go  into  orbit,  toured 
Europe  in  October  and  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Burma  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

While  in  the  Far  East,  Schirra  and  Borman 
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will  appear  before  scientific  and  educational 
groups  and  will  visit  leading  governmental 
officials.  In  Australia  they  will  visit  two 
tracking  facilities — Canberra  and  Carnarvon 
— that  supported  their  flight. 

Astronauts  Frank  Borman  and  James  A. 
Lovell,  Jr.,  are  the  current  record  holders  in 
long-duration  space  flight.  Their  Gemini  7 
spacecraft  was  launched  on  December  4  and 


was  recovered  2  weeks  later.  Schirra  is  the 
third  American  astronaut  to  go  twice  into 
space.  The  other  two  are  Virgil  Grissom 
and  Gordon  Cooper.  Schirra  and  Thomas  P. 
Stafford  were  launched  into  orbit  on  Decem- 
ber 15  and  rendezvoused  with  Gemini  7  for 
the  first  successful  space  rendezvous  mis- 
sion, bringing  their  spacecraft  to  within  1 
foot  of  Gemini  6. 


The  Chain  of  Common  Interest  Uniting 
the  United  States  and  Mexico 


Remarks  by  Secretary  Rusk1 


Distinguished  delegates,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  to  take  part  in 
the  opening  session  of  this  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  legislators  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

When  President  Kennedy  visited  Mexico  4 
years  ago,  he  recalled  that  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  predicted  that  the  day  would  ulti- 
mately come  when  the  Presidents  of  our  two 
countries  would  freely  meet  and  freely  dis- 
cuss their  common  responsibilities  and  com- 
mon opportunities. 

In  November  1964,  when  he  met  with  the 
then  President-elect,  [Gustavo]  Diaz  Ordaz, 
President  Johnson  said,2 

It  is  part  of  the  feeling  of  kinship  between  the 
great  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  that 
the  two  Presidents  should  meet  and  should  talk  and 
should  counsel  and  should  be  friends. 

This  meeting  today  is  evidence  that  we 
have  come  even  farther  than  President  Roose- 
velt prophesied.  Since  1960,  members  of  our 


1  Made  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Sixth  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Conference  at 
Washington,   D.C.,   on   Feb.   10. 

*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1964,  p.  805. 


two  great  legislative  bodies  have  met  jointly 
each  year  to  discuss  problems  of  common  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  These 
annual  meetings  are  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  common  interest  that  unites  our  two 
nations. 

We  believe  that  our  relations  with  Mexico 
have  never  been  better.  In  early  1964  our 
two  countries  were  successful  in  settling  the 
century-old  Chamizal  dispute.  Last  year  the 
lower  Colorado  River  salinity  problem  was 
resolved. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  al- 
leviating the  problems  that  remain.  I  know 
that  you  will  be  devoting  much  of  your  time 
during  your  meeting  here  to  these  problems, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  you  can  contribute 
a  great  deal  toward  their  resolution. 

I  note  that  one  of  the  items  on  your 
agenda  refers  to  trade  and  commodity  mat- 
ters. As  you  are  aware,  a  joint  Mexican- 
U.S.  Trade  Committee  met  for  the  first  time 
in  Washington  last  October.8  It  is  to  meet 
again  this  year  in  Mexico  City.  The  creation 


3  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  ibid., 
1965,  p.  738. 
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of  this  joint  committee  represents  the  first 
effort  by  our  two  Governments  to  initiate 
and  maintain  a  permanent  institution  for  the 
regular  exchange  of  views  on  ways  to  pro- 
mote mutually  beneficial  trade.  We  believe 
that  regular  talks  of  this  kind  offer  great 
promise  for  increasing  trade  and  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries. 

Increased   Understanding  and   Exchange 

The  excellent  relations  that  exist  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  today  result 
not  only  from  the  efforts  of  our  two  Gov- 
ernments but  from  an  increasing  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  private  individuals 
and  organizations  on  both  sides  of  our  2,000- 
mile-long  border.  More  than  3  million  of  our 
citizens  are  descendants  of  yours.  More 
than  a  million  U.S.  citizens  visited  Mexico 
last  year,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
Mexicans  visited  the  United  States.  More 
than  1,700  American  students  are  enrolled 
in  Mexican  schools,  and  almost  that  many 
Mexicans  attend  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Commercial  information  and  entertain- 
ment produce  an  enormous  interchange  of 
ideas.  Our  athletes  regularly  compete  against 
each  other  in  a  variety  of  sports.  We  are 
all  too  aware  of  the  prowess  of  men  like  An- 
tonio Palafox  and  Rafael  Osuna,  to  mention 
two  of  your  outstanding  tennis  stars.  Intel- 
lectual exchange  between  our  two  countries, 
in  the  artistic  and  scholarly  fields,  is  ex- 
tensive. Anthony  Quinn,  born  in  Chihuahua, 
is  one  of  Hollywood's  finest  actors.  Mario 
Moreno,  as  Cantinflas,  has  enriched  the 
world  with  laughter. 

Mexican  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
command  high  prestige  in  the  United  States. 
Mexican  muralists  have  achieved  great  re- 
nown. Mexican  folk  singing  and  dancing 
enjoy  increasing  popularity  in  this  country. 
Carlos  Chavez  has  gained  international  fame 
as  a  conductor  and  composer.  The  outstand- 
ing Folklore  Ballet  of  the  Mexican  Institute 
of  Fine  Arts  has  performed  here  and  has  de- 
lighted many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  visited  Mexico.  Mexican  and  American 
historians,    archeologists    and    anthropolo- 


gists, scientists  and  scholars,  work  closely 
together  in  both  countries. 

Our  two  nations  were  born  of  revolution, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  revolutions  remains 
a  vital,  living  force.  You  in  Mexico  are  seek- 
ing further  to  extend  the  benefits  of  your 
revolution  to  all  classes  of  society.  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz  has  said, 

To  raise,  within  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  for  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  great 
undertaking  of  the  Mexican  people. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  seeking  to  cre- 
ate a  Great  Society,  to  abolish  poverty,  and 
to  assure  equal  rights  for  all. 

"Show  Window"  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Beyond  our  own  borders,  our  two  nations, 
in  concert  with  our  sister  Republics  of  the 
hemisphere,  are  engaged  in  a  peaceful  but 
revolutionary  effort  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
better  housing,  better  health,  and  better 
education.  President  Johnson  has  declared 
that  the  people  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  working  together  can  make  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  entire  world  "a  bet- 
ter, a  healthier,  a  more  peaceful,  and  a 
much  safer  place  to  live  in."  4 

Mexico  has  often  been  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  Latin  America  and  as 
a  "show  window"  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. The  reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  In  an  area  where,  more  often  than 
not,  political  transition  has  been  achieved 
through  violence,  all  of  Mexico's  Presidents 
elected  in  the  last  three  decades  have  served 
out  their  full  terms  of  office.  Despite  an 
annual  increase  in  population  of  more  than 
3  percent,  Mexico  has  consistently  exceeded 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  goal  of  a  2.5  per- 
cent annual  per  capita  increase  in  income. 
Mexico's  extensive  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram was  initiated  nearly  40  years  ago. 
Agriculture  has  been  diversified.  A  strong 
and  stable  middle  class  has  developed.  In- 
dustrialization has  been  rapid.  One-quarter 
of  Mexico's  national  budget  is  spent  on  edu- 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  7,  1964,  p.  805. 
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cation.  All  of  these  advances  have  been 
achieved  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
institutions. 

Mexico  has  in  many  ways  demonstrated  its 
readiness  to  assume  leadership  in  advancing 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Students  from  many  other  countries  in 
the  hemisphere  are  learning  about  malaria 
eradication,  construction  of  rural  schools, 
highway  engineering,  modern  banking,  agri- 
cultural planning,  and  other  vital  subjects  in 
Mexican  schools. 

Mexico  was  one  of  the  original  partici- 
pants in  the  Montevideo  treaty,  which  estab- 
lished the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation (LAFTA).  We  gave  our  whole- 
hearted approval  to  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Montevideo  treaty.  We  continue  to  view 
favorably  the  efforts  being  made  in  Latin 
America  to  reduce  internal  trade  barriers, 
create  broad  regional  markets,  and  encour- 
age industries  to  seek  advantages  of  large- 
scale  operations.  We  believe  that  effective 
economic  integration  in  Latin  America  would 
be  an  important  step  in  accelerating  eco- 
nomic development  and  in  attaining  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mexico  has  assumed  a  leading  role  in  the 
efforts  to  establish  a  nuclear-free  zone  in 
Latin  America.  With  respect  to  our  at- 
titude toward  these  efforts,  permit  me  to 
quote  from  my  statement  of  November  22, 
1965,  to  the  Second  Special  Inter-American 
Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  :5 

The  United  States  believes  the  project  of  a  nu- 
clear-free zone  in  Latin  America  is  constructive 
statesmanship  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  hemisphere. 
We  welcome  the  effort  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
reach  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  your  itin- 
erary in  this  country  will  also  take  you  to 
Philadelphia,  a  city  rich  in  our  historic  tra- 
ditions and  brotherly  love,  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  of  our  most  beautiful  cities,  the 
home  of  cable  cars  and  Giants.  We  think  it 
important  that  our  friends  who  visit  us  from 
abroad  have  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
come  to  Washington  but  also  to  visit 
other  areas  of  our  country. 


1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  20,  1965,  p.  985. 


I  wish  you  all  an  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able stay  in  this  country  and  extend  to  you 
every  wish  for  success  in  your  delibera- 
tions. 


Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic 
Relations  Signed  With  Togo 

Press  release  31  dated  February  18 

Conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Togo  was  announced  on  February  18  by 
the  Department  of  State.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam Witman  II  signed  the  treaty  for  the 
United  States  at  Lome  on  February  8,  and 
Georges  Apedo-Amah,  Foreign  Minister, 
signed  for  Togo. 

The  treaty  is  the  first  of  its  type  to  be 
entered  into  between  a  recently  independent 
African  state  and  the  United  States.  It  af- 
firms the  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit 
prevailing  in  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  records  the  mutual  acceptance  by 
them  of  a  body  of  principles  designed  to 
promote  the  continued  growth  of  those  re- 
lations along  mutually  beneficial  lines. 

The  new  treaty  contains  15  articles.  It  is 
of  the  short,  simplified  type  of  general 
treaty  that  the  United  States  has  been  ne- 
gotiating with  a  number  of  countries  but 
contains  the  general  substance  of  the  nor- 
mal treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation.  Each  of  the  two  countries: 

1.  agrees  to  accord  within  its  territories, 
to  citizens  and  corporations  of  the  other, 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  it  accords 
to  its  own  citizens  and  corporations  with  re- 
spect to  carrying  on  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activities ; 

2.  formally  endorses  high  standards  re- 
garding the  protection  of  persons,  their 
property  and  interests ; 

3.  recognizes  the  need  for  special  atten- 
tion to  the  stimulation  of  the  international 
movement  of  investment  capital  for  eco- 
nomic development ;  and 

4.  affirms  its  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  trade  and 
shipping. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  represents  a 
further  step  in  the  program  being  pursued 
by  the  United  States  for  the  extension  and 
modernization  of  its  commercial  treaty 
structure  and  the  establishment  of  condi- 
tions favorable  to  foreign  investment. 

The  treaty  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  In  Togo  the  treaty  will 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  When  the  ratification  proc- 
esses of  both  Governments  have  been  com- 
pleted, it  will  enter  into  force  1  month  after 
exchange  of  ratifications. 


NATO  Working  Group  on  Nuclear 
Planning  Holds  First  Meeting 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced  on 
February  18  that  the  Nuclear  Planning  Work- 
ing Group  of  the  NATO  Special  Committee 
of  Defense  Ministers  had  that  day  concluded 
a  2-day  session  at  Washington  in  which  they 
discussed  nuclear  planning  for  the  defense 
of  the  alliance.  The  ministers  attending  the 
first  meeting  of  the  working  group  were 
Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel,  Germany;  Giulio  An- 
dreotti,  Italy;  Ahmet  Topaloglu,  Turkey; 
Denis  Healey,  United  Kingdom;  and  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  United  States,  chairman. 
Manlio  Brosio,  NATO  Secretary  General  and 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee,  also  at- 
tended. 

Secretary  McNamara  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  brief  statement,  after  which  the  min- 
isters turned  to  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  views  expressed  by  the  various  min- 
isters. For  its  initial  meeting  the  working 
group  concentrated  its  attention  on  ques- 
tions concerning  planning  with  regard  to 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  This  included  an 
appraisal  of  the  process  by  which  the  threat 
to  NATO  is  measured;  consideration  of  the 
ways  in  which  nuclear  forces  are  planned, 
procured,  and  managed;  and  discussion  of 
problems  and  procedures  in  the  development 


of  plans  with  respect  to  such  forces,  as  well 
as  the  command  and  control  arrangements 
which  govern  them. 

The  discussion  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
threat  against  NATO  and  the  forces  available 
to  counter  the  threat  included  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  targeting  procedures,  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  Allied  strategic  forces, 
and  an  evaluation  of  what  the  various  kinds 
of  forces  could  be  expected  to  achieve  under 
different  conditions  of  nuclear  war.  On 
February  18  the  ministers  observed  the 
operation  of  the  Pentagon  National  Military 
Command  Center. 

The  Special  Committee  is  a  part  of  the  ef- 
fort which  has  been  underway  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  increase  the  participation  of 
NATO  nations  in  Allied  nuclear  planning 
and  policy.  It  was  established  by  decision  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  following  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Secretary  McNamara  to  the 
defense  ministers'  meeting  at  Paris  May  31- 
June  1,  1965. !  The  first  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  was  on  November  27,  1965,  at 
Paris,  at  which  time  three  working  groups 
were  established.2  The  Special  Committee's 
working  groups  on  intelligence  and  data  ex- 
change and  on  communications  met  at  Paris 
February  7-9.  These  meetings  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Nuclear  Planning  Working  Group 
just  concluded  are  additional  steps  to  im- 
prove and  extend  Allied  participation  in 
planning  with  respect  to  nuclear  forces,  in- 
cluding strategic  forces,  and  to  insure  that 
agreed  consultation  concerning  the  decision 
whether  to  use  nuclear  forces  can  take  place 
as  expeditiously  as  advanced  technology  will 
permit. 

The  Working  Group  for  Nuclear  Planning 
will  meet  next  at  London  at  the  end  of 
April.  At  the  appropriate  time,  the  working 
groups  will  submit  recommendations  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  through  the  Special 
Committee  of  Defense  Ministers. 


1  For  text  of  a  communique  released  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  June  21, 
1965,  p.  993. 

-Ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1965,  p.  939. 
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In  its  February  issue  the  German  science  periodical  "Bild 
der  Wissenschaft"  published  an  article,  in  German,  by 
George  C.  McGhee,  the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Ambassador  McGhee  has  supplied 
for  readers  of  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  the  fol- 
lowing someivhat  expanded  English  version  of  his  article. 


International  Scientific  Cooperation:  An  American  View 


by  George  C.  McGhee 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


President  Johnson,  in  late  1964,  declared 
for  the  United  States  an  International  Co- 
operation Year — a  year  in  which  the  United 
States  would  review  its  cooperative  efforts 
with  other  nations  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor,  in  order  to  determine  what  more 
might  be  done.  A  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation  presented  its 
conclusions  to  the  President  on  December  1, 
1965.  One  of  the  areas  given  most  active 
consideration  proved  to  be  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

In  this  article  I  will  seek  to  describe  the 
breadth  of  the  United  States  Government's 
commitment,  through  international  coopera- 
tion, to  the  worldwide  development  of 
science  and  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  While  this  summary  is  written 
largely  in  terms  of  United  States  participa- 
tion, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  is  also  taking 
an  active  part  in  many  of  these  interna- 
tional activities — through  the  initiative  of 
individual  scientists,  as  well  as  govern- 
mental and  private  institutions  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  the 
Deutsche  Forschungsgemeinschaft. 

While  more  sophisticated  definitions  are 
possible,  the  terms  I  will  use  might  be 
defined  as  follows:  Science  is  the  quest  for 


knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature;  technol- 
ogy is  the  process  of  applying  this  knowl- 
edge to  practical  ends.  Alternatively,  one 
may  meet  the  parallel  terms:  "research" 
and  "development."  New  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  basic  research ;  it  involves  hy- 
pothesis, precise  exploratory  experimenta- 
tion, and  theory.  Technology  is  the  end 
product  of  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment; it  involves  invention,  engineering, 
fabrication,  and  testing. 

Furthermore,  the  conditions  of  movement 
of  science  and  technology  are  different. 
Basic  scientific  knowledge  has  always  moved 
quickly  across  international  borders.  Ad- 
vances in  technology,  engineering,  and  even 
medicine  have,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently 
been  held  back  by  lack  of  communications, 
indifference,  varying  social  customs  and  be- 
liefs, and  occasionally  the  desire  for  military 
or  commercial  advantage.  At  the  same  time, 
while  technology  must  grow  from  the 
science  on  which  it  is  based,  it  is  largely 
technology  and  the  application  of  technology 
rather  than  science  which  means  progress 
for  mankind.  Only  technology  can  solve  the 
food  problems  of  the  world,  purify  the  air 
and  the  water,  and  produce  energy  for  the 
machines  that  comprise  a  nation's  industry. 

I  would  like,  at  this  juncture,  to  differenti- 
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ate  between  what  might  be  called  "little 
science"  and  "big  science."  "Little  science" 
can  still  be  carried  out  by  the  individual 
scientist  working  in  a  laboratory  with  a 
certain  minimum  of  laboratory  equipment. 
However,  "big  science"  is  research  which 
requires  an  extensive,  complicated,  and  ex- 
pensive technology  to  supply  its  basic  equip- 
ment. High-energy  physics  research  requir- 
ing ever  more  powerful  particle  acceler- 
ators, space  research  requiring  boosters 
and  rocket  technology,  and  oceanographic 
research  with  its  demands  for  well-out- 
fitted ships  and  expensive  gear — all  costing 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars — are  ex- 
amples of  "big  science."  Furthermore,  even 
"little  science"  gets  bigger  each  year;  re- 
search costs  for  a  given  project  rise  in  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  about  5  percent 
a  year.  Governments,  which  now  pay  most 
of  the  bills  for  science  and  technology,  sup- 
port both — "big"  and  "little"  science. 

Internationalism  in  science  is  no  novelty. 
The  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  has 
always  been  characterized  by  collaboration 
among  individual  specialists  from  all  nations 
and  by  widespread  dissemination  and  dis- 
cussion of  results  and  discoveries.  All  the 
great  scientists  of  Western  Europe  have 
known  the  work  of  their  contemporaries, 
their  laboratories  and  their  languages.  The 
heritages  of  the  Italian  Galileo,  the  English- 
man Newton,  the  Frenchman  Pasteur,  and 
the  German  Kekule,  are  universal.  More  re- 
cently, even  with  the  rise  of  a  fierce  and 
bellicose  nationalism  in  the  Europe  of  the 
1930's,  scientific  communication  through  re- 
search journals  and  word  of  mouth  con- 
tinued. To  the  list  of  great  pioneers  of  nu- 
clear structure — from  Britain,  from  France, 
from  Denmark,  from  Holland,  from  Italy, 
from  America — was  added  that  of  the 
distinguished  German  chemist  Professor 
Otto  Hahn,  with  his  report  in  1939  of  the 
fissibility  of  the  uranium  atom.  The  news 
spread  immediately  around  the  world.  The 
final  result  was  the  release  of  energy  from 
the  atom — a  new  technology,  and  a  new 
world  for  governments  and  for  politicians. 


Research  and  Development 

It  is  the  level  of  technical  development  of 
a  nation  which  determines  the  material  well- 
being  of  its  citizens,  the  ability  of  its  indus- 
try to  compete  for  world  markets,  and  the 
capability  of  that  nation  to  defend  itself 
from  aggression.  This,  in  turn,  depends  on 
research  and  development.  There  was  a  time 
when  research  and  development — "R&D" — 
were  largely  a  matter  of  individual  pre- 
occupation or  hobby.  R&D  now  usually  rep- 
resents huge  undertakings,  involving  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  mental  and  physical 
resources  of  any  given  nation.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  all  scientists  who  have  ever  lived — 
throughout  history — are  still  alive  and  work- 
ing today.  We  live  in  a  world  of  phenome- 
nally rapid  technical  progress. 

However,  this  progress  is  expensive.  As 
an  example,  it  costs  in  the  United  States  on 
the  average  about  $40,000  a  year  to  main- 
tain one  industrial  scientist  active  and 
equipped  in  the  research  laboratory.  Since 
scientific  and  technical  capability  is  a  na- 
tional resource,  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  United  States  has  steadily  increased  its 
support  of  R&D.  The  Federal  Government 
provides  today  approximately  $15  billion  of 
the  total  cost  of  research  and  development 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $22  billion  or  slightly  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  About 
30  percent  of  the  total  comes  from  private 
industry — with  only  a  few  percent  from 
other  private  or  local  government  sources. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  United 
States  research  community  is  too  involved 
to  discuss  here  in  detail.  However,  one  can 
simplify  the  picture  by  saying  that  in  the 
United  States  most  of  the  basic  scientific 
research  is  performed  in  university  labora- 
tories (46  percent  of  all  basic  research,  but 
only  5  percent  of  total  United  States  R&D)  ; 
most  of  the  development  work  is  done  in 
industrial  laboratories  (73  percent  of  total 
United  States  R&D)  ;  and  the  remainder  is 
carried  out  in  special  Government-owned 
facilities  or  privately  owned  research  in- 
stitutions. 
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The  mechanisms  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment can  provide  funds  for  R&D  within  this 
highly  decentralized  structure  is  another 
complex  chapter,  but  in  general  the  funds 
are  made  available  as  grants  to  individuals 
or  institutions,  direct  from  a  Government 
agency  or  department.  R&D  work  done  in 
industry  is  usually  "purchased"  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  a  contract  for  a  specific 
project  between  the  Government  depart- 
ment in  question  and  the  company  which  has 
been  selected  through  a  process  of  com- 
petitive bidding. 

With  this  cursory  introduction  to  the 
United  States  Government's  R&D  support 
structure,  let  us  look  at  several  kinds  of 
international  scientific  activities  in  which  the 
United  States  is  involved. 

Individual  Scientists  and  the  Nongovernmental 
International   Scientific  Organizations 

Individual  scientists  have  always  felt  the 
need  to  communicate  with  their  foreign 
colleagues.  There  are  now  more  than  250 
nongovernmental  international  scientific  or- 
ganizations, often  operated  with  very  mod- 
est means,  to  provide  a  common  forum  for 
exchange  of  information,  ideas,  or  publica- 
tions among  specialists  in  a  given  field  from 
other  lands.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
20,000  American  scientists  now  join  with 
some  80,000  of  their  foreign  colleagues  at 
approximately  2,000  international  scientific 
meetings  each  year.  Participation  in  these 
activities  from  the  Western  countries  is  on 
an  individual  and  not  a  Government  basis. 
The  costs  of  travel  to  these  meetings  and 
the  costs  of  publication  of  scientific  results 
are  high.  However,  in  the  United  States  it 
is  believed  that  support  of  travel  to  mean- 
ingful conferences  and  the  costs  of  publica- 
tion are  legitimate  costs  of  research. 

The  demand  for  such  travel  funds  from 
the  United  States  Government  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply.  However,  through 
such  Government  agencies  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  travel  grants  are  fre- 
quently provided  directly  to  American  sci- 
entists to  attend  international  meetings.  It 


is  highly  stimulating  for  a  scientist  to  be 
able  to  work  in  a  colleague's  laboratory 
abroad  for  a  year  or  two.  Again  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Fulbright 
program  (Department  of  State),  and  other 
agencies,  the  United  States  Government 
provides  fellowships  for  qualified  American 
scientists  to  work  abroad  or,  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  for  highly  qualified  foreign 
scientists  to  visit  the  United  States. 

One  illustration  will  show  another  way  in 
which  the  nongovernmental  organizations 
facilitate  scientific  cooperation  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  Government.  Probably  the 
most  important  nongovernmental  scientific 
organization  is  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions  (ICSU).  It  began  as  a  co- 
ordinating body  for  its  14  member  scientific 
unions,  each  representing  thousands  of  in- 
dividual scientists  in  such  diverse  disciplines 
as  geography,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
geophysics,  etc.  Most  important  is  that  each 
of  the  54  member  countries  of  ICSU  has  an 
associated  national  scientific  committee.  A 
country  is  usually  represented  at  the  Coun- 
cil by  its  principal  scientific  academy.  In 
the  United  States  this  body  is  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  in  Germany  it  is  the 
Deutsche  Forschungsgemeinschaft. 

Through  the  national  committees,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  scientists  of  each  country  can 
be  coordinated  into  a  worldwide  program. 
Each  nation  participates  in  accordance  with 
its  scientists'  desires — and  to  the  extent  of 
its  financial  means.  Working  committees 
have  been  created  under  ICSU  for  space  re- 
search, oceanographic  research,  geophysical 
research,  and  studies  in  the  Antarctic;  in 
short,  for  dealing  with  worldwide  or  regional 
environmental  problems  of  the  earth. 

The  first  of  these  loosely  coordinated  in- 
ternational programs  was  the  First  Interna- 
tional Polar  Year  in  1882  (which  arose  be- 
fore the  ICSU  was  born).  The  best  known 
of  recent  efforts  was  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  (IGY)  in  1957-58.  The 
IGY  was  planned  within  a  committee  of 
ICSU,  beginning  in  1952,  and  ultimately  in- 
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volved  66  nations.  Since  IGY  a  number  of 
new  programs  have  been  proposed  along 
similar  lines.  These  have  included  the  In- 
ternational Indian  Ocean  Expedition,  in 
which,  during  the  past  4  years,  25  nations 
and  44  ships  have  been  cooperatively  study- 
ing this  previously  little  known  ocean,  which 
covers  14  percent  of  the  earth's  surface.  A 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  IGY  is  the  IQSY— 
International  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun — in 
which  60  countries  are  conducting  studies 
of  solar-terrestrial  relationships  at  the  min- 
imum in  the  sunspot  cycle.  Also  through  one 
of  ICSU's  member  unions,  the  International 
Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  the  In- 
ternational Upper  Mantle  Project  has  been 
started  for  study  of  the  earth's  upper 
mantle — particularly  its  relationships  to  and 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

The  newest  large,  coordinated  interna- 
tional program  within  the  ICSU  framework 
is  the  International  Biological  Program.  Its 
theme  is  "The  Biological  Basis  of  Productiv- 
ity and  Human  Welfare,"  and  its  purpose  is 
to  insure  worldwide  study  of  (1)  organic 
production  on  the  land,  in  fresh  waters,  and 
in  the  seas,  so  that  adequate  estimates  may 
be  made  of  the  potential  yield  of  new  as 
well  as  existing  natural  resources,  and  (2) 
human  adaptability  to  changing  conditions. 
So  far  43  nations  are  participating  in  this 
program. 

During  the  IGY  a  number  of  research 
programs  were  carried  out  in  Antarctica. 
The  continuing  wealth  of  scientific  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  that  huge  continent 
of  ice  and  snow  was  recognized  by  ICSU 
when,  in  1958,  it  formed  the  Committee  on 
Scientific  Antarctic  Research  (SCAR)  to 
plan  additional  studies.  Governments  of- 
ficially entered  the  picture  in  1959  with  the 
signing  by  12  nations,  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty.  This  remarkable  document 
reserves  the  Antarctic  for  cooperative  sci- 
entific investigation  and  binds  all  nations  to 
hold  all  territorial  claims  in  abeyance  for 
30  years.  It  outlaws  military  activities  on 


that  continent,  prohibits  dumping  of  atomic 
wastes  there,  and  provides  for  open  inspec- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  research  stations  of 
any  signatory  nation  by  any  other  at  any 
time. 

The  success  of  the  Antarctic  program 
over  the  years,  and  the  outstanding  co- 
operative relationships  which  have  charac- 
terized the  research  there,  have  prompted 
us  to  regard  science  as  a  key  force  in  achiev- 
ing international  understanding.  It  is  this 
same  thought  which  has  prompted  the  last 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  cooperative  scientific  programs  in  a 
variety  of  fields  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  believes  that  the  doors  must 
always  be  kept  open  to  a  possible  under- 
standing, even  if  any  gesture  must  be 
tempered  with  a  caution  born  of  experience 
and  reality.  We  believe  that  we  should  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  peaceful  scientific  coopera- 
tion to  all  nations  where  this  can  be  done 
without  compromising  the  interests  of  the 
free  world.  A  number  of  programs  are  now 
underway  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
basis.  They  principally  involve  small-scale 
exchanges  of  scientists  or  scientific  informa- 
tion in  specific  fields.  There  have  been  many 
difficulties  in  administering  these  programs, 
but  they  do  continue  to  function. 

The  support  of  most  of  the  research  un- 
dertaken by  United  States  scientists  in  con- 
nection with  these  international  programs 
has  fallen  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  encourages  these 
private  efforts  at  international  cooperation 
and  welcomes  the  initiative  of  the  scientists 
and  organizations  who  engage  in  these 
activities. 

Intergovernmental    Scientific    Organizations 

Since  much  of  human  progress  and  na- 
tional development  depends  upon  the  appli- 
cations of  technology,  a  great  unfinished 
cooperative  task  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  the  introduction  and  development  of  tech- 
nology in  the  developing  areas.  It  is  an  un- 
avoidable responsibility  of  the  highly  devel- 
oped nations  to  promote,  through  coopera- 
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tive  efforts,  the  technological  revolution  in 
those  areas  to  which  it  has  not  yet  come. 
Furthermore,  the  developed  nations  them- 
selves still  have  many  unsolved  problems — 
of  health,  city  development,  and  pollution 
control — which  can  best  be  approached  by 
collaborative  efforts. 

While  scientific  cooperation  in  research 
has  progressed  well  on  private  initiative 
with  Government  help,  technological  coop- 
eration becomes  largely  the  province  of 
intergovernmental  organizations.  There  are 
about  60  such  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, the  oldest  of  which  is  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  created 
in  1875.  I  will  attempt  only  to  mention  three 
of  the  groups  and  some  of  their  activities. 

Since  its  establishment  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  has  attempted  to  foster  inter- 
national scientific  and  technical  cooperation. 
The  United  States  is  a  member  of  UNESCO 
and  contributes  to  its  operating  funds. 
UNESCO  has  contributed  funds  to  ICSU  and 
has  played  a  role  in  strengthening  it  as  a 
forum  for  planning  large-scale  cooperative 
programs.  In  other  instances,  UNESCO  has 
taken  the  initiative  directly,  providing  a 
large  portion  of  the  operating  funds. 

One  of  UNESCO's  particularly  meaning- 
ful programs  for  a  world  threatened  by  a 
shortage  of  clean  water  is  the  International 
Hydrological  Decade.  In  the  10-year  period 
1965-75,  a  worldwide  network  of  stations  will 
be  established  to  measure  and  track  water 
in  its  cycle  from  rain  to  the  underground 
water  table  and  back  into  the  atmosphere. 
It  will  also  study  expanding  water  supplies, 
flood  and  drought  control,  hydroelectric 
development,  and  improved  navigation. 

Through  UNESCO's  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Committee,  a  number  of 
governmental  programs  on  oceanography 
have  been  initiated,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Investigations  of  the 
Tropical  Atlantic — to  study  the  equatorial 
circulation  system  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year — and  the  Co- 


operative Study  of  the  Kuroshio  Current — 
to  investigate  the  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the 
Kuroshio  system,  south  and  southeast  of 
Japan. 

UNESCO  has  also  been  actively  concerned 
with  the  extremely  complicated  question  of 
the  application  of  science  and  technology  to 
national  development.  In  1963  the  United 
Nations  convened  a  conference  on  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  developed  areas.  As  a 
result  of  this  and  other  conferences, 
UNESCO  has  defined  certain  operational 
guidelines.  It  has  introduced  the  concept  of 
the  "science  autonomy"  of  a  nation,  with- 
out which  no  nation  can  be  more  than  an 
imitator — a  buyer  or  a  borrower  of  the 
science  and  technology  of  others.  To  promote 
national  technical  development,  UNESCO 
has  an  active  advisory  program  directed 
toward  two  critical  questions:  (1)  domestic 
science  planning  and  establishment  of  the 
necessary  planning,  financing,  and  coordinat- 
ing bodies  in  the  member  states,  and  (2) 
implementation  of  the  science  policy  which 
results  from  that  planning,  i.e.,  develop- 
ment of  a  scientific  community  and  the 
initiation  of  priority  research  programs  in 
natural  resources  and  industry. 

Two  regional  international  organizations 
are  also  worthy  of  mention  for  their  work  in 
the  scientific  field:  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  the  Orr 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD).  Each  of  these  bodies 
has  a  science  committee  which  attempts  to 
promote  scientific  collaboration  among  the 
various  members  in  the  interest  of  all.  For 
instance,  the  fellowship  programs  and  the 
summer  institute  programs  of  the  NATO 
Science  Committee,  which  are  fully  inde- 
pendent of  any  classified  or  military  re- 
search, have  enabled  hundreds  of  research- 
ers each  year  to  work  in  foreign  labora- 
tories or  to  attend  special  institutes  for 
advanced  training  in  a  given  field. 

The  OECD's  Committee  on  Scientific  Re- 
search has  instituted  a  program  of  "scien- 
tific   review"    of   each   of   its    21    member 
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countries — 18  European  nations,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan.  Each  nation 
presents  a  summary  of  its  science  policy 
and  research  mechanisms  to  a  board  of  in- 
ternational reviewers.  This  procedure  has 
invariably  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  na- 
tion reviewed,  as  the  critical  international 
review  sharpens  the  national  awareness  of 
shortcomings.  One  of  the  great  domestic 
problems  for  any  national  government  is  the 
development  of  an  effective  science  policy, 
including  the  determination  of  the  "proper" 
amount  of  support  which  should  be  given  to 
research  and  development.  While  a  nation's 
GNP  may  increase  at  4-5  percent  a  year,  as 
in  the  United  States,  R&D  expenditures 
worldwide  have  been  going  up  much  more 
rapidly — e.g.,  in  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  10-20  percent  a  year. 

After  2  years  of  detailed  hearings,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  permit  the  support  of  basic  re- 
search (which  represents  only  about  12  per- 
cent of  total  Government  R&D  expendi- 
tures) to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  15 
percent  a  year  for  the  next  few  years.  Ap- 
plied research,  particularly  development 
funds  supplied  by  Government,  will  level  off. 
Obviously  these  issues  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  nations,  large  and  small,  and  the 
21-nation  OECD  framework  provides  an 
effective  forum  for  exchanging  national 
views  and  experiences. 

Department  of  State  Initiatives 

Since  in  these  regional  organizations  the 
Department  of  State  always  represents  the 
United  States,  the  Government  is  faced 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  coupling  the 
domestic  scientific  community  into  their 
efforts.  This  has  worked  well  when  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  providing  a  scientific  or 
academic  adviser  for  an  international 
meeting.  However,  when  the  groups  initiate 
joint  research,  as  has  been  done  both  in 
NATO  (to  a  limited  extent)  and  in  OECD 
(largely  in  applied  research),  this  coordina- 
tion of  domestic  efforts  with  international 
programs  becomes  more  complicated. 


The  United  States  Department  of  State  is 
responsible  to  the  President  for  all  official 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  appearance  of  science  and  technology  on 
the  international  stage  in  such  vital  roles, 
the  Department  has  created  an  office,  In- 
ternational Scientific  and  Technological  Af- 
fairs. This  office  has  now  assigned  scien- 
tific attaches  to  15  United  States  embassies 
around  the  world  and  at  the  OECD  mission 
in  Paris. 

In  the  American  Embassy  in  Bad  Godes- 
berg,  I  have  on  my  staff  both  a  scientific 
attache — a  former  industrial  chemist — and 
a  deputy — who  previously  served  as  a 
United  States  Government  science  admin- 
istrator. It  is  their  job  to  keep  the  Em- 
bassy and  the  Government  as  a  whole  ad- 
vised of  important  developments  in  science 
and  science  policy  within  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  They  maintain  contacts 
with  German  science — governmental,  aca- 
demic, and  industrial.  They  respond  to  ques- 
tions from  Germans  relating  to  United 
States  science  and  explore  the  possibilities 
of  additional  United  States-German  scien- 
tific cooperation  where  it  appears  that  such 
an  effort  will  serve  the  interests  of  both 
countries. 

As  the  costs  of  research  and  development 
increase,  the  ability  of  a  single  nation  to 
carry  on  "big  science"  is  greatly  strained. 
The  only  effective  way  for  nations  of  lim- 
ited scientific  resources  (and  all  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  are  limited,  in 
that  the  potential  demand  for  R&D  funds 
can  never  be  fully  satisfied)  is  through  the 
development  of  cooperative  facilities  and 
programs  with  other  nations. 

The  movement  of  Europe  toward  greater 
unity  has  been  manifested  in  the  field  of 
science  by  the  growth  of  such  institutions  as 
EURATOM,  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community;  ELDO  and  ESRO,  the  Euro- 
pean Launcher  Development  Organization 
and  the  European  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tion; and  CERN,  the  European  Nuclear  Re- 
search Center.  In  these  organizations,  with 
combined  funds  and  pooled  national  scien- 
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tific  manpower,  the  nations  of  Europe  reap 
the  benefits  of  large-scale  cooperation  in 
the  fields  of  space  and  nuclear  energy  re- 
search. 

Atomic  Energy 

The  role  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  most  of  the  activities  mentioned  above 
has  been  a  supplementary  one — the  supply- 
ing of  research  moneys  in  various  ways  to 
nongovernment  scientists  who  plan  and 
carry  out  through  their  institutions  the  co- 
operative programs.  However,  atomic  en- 
ergy and  space  research  are  two  areas 
which  have,  in  the  United  States,  been  sup- 
ported from  the  beginning  almost  entirely  by 
the  Government.  Over  the  years  they  have 
been  extended  at  Government  initiative 
into  huge  international  programs,  primarily 
by  means  of  bilateral  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  It  was 
in  December  1953  that  President  Eisen- 
hower first  proposed  his  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
program.  The  United  States  felt  a  moral 
obligation  to  share  the  potential  benefits  of 
nuclear  science  and  technology  with  other 
nations.  Our  country  also  sought  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  initiating  a  program  of  safe- 
guards, which  would  prevent  the  diversion  of 
nuclear  materials  supplied  under  this  pro- 
gram from  peaceful  to  military  purposes. 

The  international  programs  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  too 
extensive  to  present  here  in  detail.  They 
have  provided  for  construction  of  both  re- 
search and  power  reactors  abroad;  the  sup- 
plying of  nuclear  material  for  reactor  fuel 
as  well  as  isotopes  for  medical,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  research  purposes;  the  ex- 
change of  technical  information;  and  the 
training  of  scientists  of  many  foreign  na- 
tions. To  date,  45  United  States  re- 
search reactors  and  9  power  reactors  have 
been  built  or  contracted  for  abroad.  The 
AEC  has  bilateral  agreements  with  36  coun- 
tries for  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Each  agreement  provides  for 


safeguards  inspections  by  United  States 
personnel. 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  re- 
gional and  multinational  organizations  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  and  for  pre- 
venting weapons  proliferation.  The  United 
States-EURATOM  agreement  will  gradually 
supersede  the  individual  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  the  EURATOM  members.  EURA- 
TOM  safeguards  will  then  apply,  rather 
than  direct  United  States  inspections.  As 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  AEC  is  urging  the 
placement  of  national  nuclear  facilities 
under  the  safeguard  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 
Composed  of  93  nations  with  headquarters 
in  Vienna,  this  organization  has  now  be- 
come an  effective  world  body  for  promoting 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  on  an 
international  basis.  The  United  States  fully 
supports  this  concept  of  international  con- 
trol and  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
The  AEC  has  regional  offices  in  Brussels, 
for  the  EURATOM  countries;  in  Paris,  for 
the  non-EURATOM  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East;  in  London,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland ;  in  Japan,  for  the  Far 
East ;  and  in  Buenos  Aires,  for  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  AEC  representatives 
are  continuously  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  throughout 
the  world. 

One  of  the  priority  programs  of  President 
Johnson  has  been  a  study  of  the  desalting  of 
sea  water.  Within  the  broad  framework  of 
the  IAEA,  the  United  States  has  signed 
agreements  with  Israel,  Mexico,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  exchange  information  and  to 
carry  out  studies  on  desalting.  A  most 
promising  prospect  for  large-scale,  economi- 
cal production  of  fresh  water  from  the  sea 
is  the  combination  of  a  dual-purpose  nu- 
clear power  station  with  a  desalting  facility. 
In  October  1965  the  United  States  was  host 
to  the  First  International  Congress  on  De- 
salting, which  was  attended  by  delegates  of 
more  than  60  nations.  The  potential  advan- 
tages from  successful  development  and  in- 
stallation of  these  facilities  are  enormous. 
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Space  Research 

"Atoms  for  Peace"  was  in  a  sense  experi- 
mental, in  that  a  purely  national  scientific 
and  technological  program  was,  for  the  first 
time,  consciously  directed  toward  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Procedures,  agreements, 
and  mechanisms  were  created  which  were 
without  historical  precedent.  When  the  sec- 
ond technological  wave  to  sweep  over  the 
world  since  World  War  II  arrived  in  1957 
with  the  orbiting  of  Sputnik  I  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  acting  under  the 
express  wishes  of  the  Congress,  took  the 
initiative  in  fostering  extensive  interna- 
tional ties  in  space  research.  No  field  of 
human  endeavor  is  more  appropriate  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  than  is  the  field  of 
space.  Satellites  circumnavigate  the  globe  in 
11/2  hours,  making  the  differences  among 
men  and  countries  100  miles  below  seem  in- 
significant. 

The  United  States  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  was  created  in 
1958.  By  1965,  with  the  astonishing  growth 
which  has  characterized  the  United  States 
civilian  space  program,  NASA's  annual 
budget  reached  $5.2  billion.  While  the  most 
glamorous  and  most  expensive  part  of  the 
United  States  space  effort  is  the  program 
of  manned  exploration,  which  plans  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970,  there  are 
countless  examples  of  instrumented  projects 
which  indicate  a  new  age  in  man's  ability 
to  probe  the  mysteries  of  his  planet  and 
solar  system.  Artificial  earth  satellites  are 
already  in  use  for  cloud  mapping  and 
weather  forecasting,  for  transatlantic  tele- 
phone and  television  broadcasting,  for  map- 
ping and  navigational  purposes,  and  for 
purely  scientific  investigations  of  the  nature 
of  the  earth's  environment.  Lunar  and 
planetary  probes  have  provided  important 
new  information  on  the  moon,  Venus,  and 

Mars. 

NASA  has  established  several  specific 
guidelines  for  its  international  programs, 
among  which  are : 

1.  The  project  must  be  substantive  in 
nature,  with  promise  of  meaningful  scien- 
tific results. 


2.  Each  nation  must  commit  its  own  re- 
sources, funds,  personnel,  and  equipment. 
There  is  no  movement  of  funds  in  either  di- 
rection. 

3.  The  project  must  be  conducted  openly, 
and  the  scientific  data  obtained  must  be 
freely  available  to  the  scientific  community. 

Within  these  ground  rules,  a  variety  of 
types  of  cooperative  projects  have  been 
carried  out  between  the  United  States  and 
55  other  countries  and  jurisdictions. 

1.  Foreign  Satellite  Projects.  Agreements 
have  been  reached  with  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  Italy,  France,  and  most  re- 
cently the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for 
joint  satellite  design,  development,  and 
launch.  Design  and  construction  is  carried 
out  in  the  foreign  country  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  NASA.  Launch  and  tracking  fa- 
cilities are  furnished  by  NASA,  with  U.S. 
boosters.  The  first  German  satellite,  now 
under  development,  will  be  launched  by 
NASA  in  1968.  The  United  States  is  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  cooperate  in 
space  research  with  the  FRG  and  looks  for- 
ward to  a  broadening  of  this  relationship  in 
the  future. 

2.  Foreign  Experiments  on  NASA  Satel- 
lites. Any  foreign  scientist  or  scientific 
group  may  submit  experiments  for  inclu- 
sion in  satellites  developed  by  NASA.  Pe- 
riodically, a  list  of  forthcoming  satellites 
and  experiment  possibilities  is  sent  to  all 
interested  space  research  groups  in  the 
world.  NASA  selects,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
the  best  proposals  from  all  submitted.  Thus 
far,  experiments  have  been  accepted  from 
scientists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 

3.  Sounding  Rockets.  Cooperative  sound- 
ing-rocket projects  have  special  interna- 
tional appeal.  A  sounding  rocket  carries  in- 
strumentation aloft  but  does  not  go  into 
orbit.  It  provides  data  on  space  conditions 
in  a  vertical  direction,  rather  than  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  as  with  satellites.  To  na- 
tions wishing  to  initiate  space  programs, 
sounding  rockets  offer  relatively  low-cost 
opportunities    on    a    small    but    significant 
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scale.  To  date  more  than  150  rockets  have 
been  launched  in  joint  NASA  projects  with 
17  countries. 

4.  Ground-Based  Projects.  Ground-based 
projects  provide  for  observations  of  or 
measurements  on  NASA  spacecraft  by  ex- 
perimenters abroad  using  their  own  re- 
sources. Such  projects  permit  NASA  to 
gain  data  overseas  on  a  scale  that  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  if  the  United 
States  had  to  finance  the  equipment  in- 
volved in  each  experiment  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  its  installation.  For  other 
countries  these  ground-based  projects  per- 
mit participation  in  space  programs  of  great 
scope,  without  requiring  expensive  vehicle 
or  spacecraft  hardware.  In  one  of  NASA's 
programs  to  investigate  the  ionosphere,  61 
ground  stations  in  32  countries  participated 
in  receiving  signals  from  the  NASA  polar 
beacon  satellite.  A  similar  network  will  be 
available  in  the  geodetic  satellite  program, 
which  will  permit  the  fixing  of  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  to  within  a  few  meters. 

Weather  forecasting  and  meteorology 
have  been  internationally  organized  since 
the  formation  of  the  International  Meteoro- 
logical Committee  in  1872.  The  TIROS  and 
Nimbus  weather  satellite  programs  of  NASA 
have  permitted  the  comparison  of  cloud 
formation  pictures  taken  by  the  satel- 
lites with  local  conditions  reported  by  na- 
tional weather  services.  NASA-sponsored 
international  workshops  have  studied  the 
correlations  between  cloud  patterns  and  local 
weather,  so  as  to  permit  worldwide  forecast- 
ing on  the  basis  of  satellite  pictures.  Some 
40  foreign  weather  services  are  collaborat- 
ing in  this  program.  Already  more  than  20 
countries  have  acquired  or  are  building 
Automatic  Picture  Transmission  receivers 
(APT)  which  permit  them  to  receive  and 
immediately  print  out  cloud-cover  photo- 
graphs. 

Twelve  countries,  including  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  have  constructed  their 
own  ground  terminals  to  participate  in  the 
communications  satellite  programs  of 
NASA.  The  Telstar,  Relay,  and  Syncom 
satellites  have  stirred  great   interest  in  a 


worldwide  communications  system.  The  first 
commercial  communications  satellite,  the 
Early  Bird  (belonging  to  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation  (COMSAT)  and 
launched  for  a  fee  by  NASA),  is  now  in  sta- 
tionary orbit  22,300  miles  above  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  basis  of  experience  with 
this  system,  decisions  will  be  made  for  the 
final  worldwide  system  to  be  deployed  be- 
ginning in  late  1966.  An  important  Euro- 
pean link  in  the  COMSAT  network  is  the 
Federal  Republic's  ground  station  in  Rais- 
ting,  operated  by  the  Bundespost.  Finally, 
arrangements  for  tracking  stations  abroad 
permitting  24-hour  ground  contact  with  or- 
biting vehicles  have  been  extremely  impor- 
tant for  both  instrumented  satellite  and 
manned  space  flight  programs. 

The  personnel  exchange  program  of 
NASA  is  another  important  aspect  of  space 
cooperation.  To  date,  NASA  has  sponsored 
151  resident  research  associates  from  30 
countries,  113  graduate  fellowships  from  22 
universities  in  17  countries,  and  234  techni- 
cal trainees  in  connection  with  joint  pro- 
grams from  19  countries,  and  has  received 
about  15,000  visitors  from  121  countries  and 
jurisdictions.  The  United  States  is  proud  of 
this  record  of  open,  international,  peaceful 
collaboration  in  the  study  of  near  and  outer 
space. 

Aside  from  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries, NASA  has  close  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  ELDO  and  ESRO.  The  United 
States  strongly  supports  these  efforts  of  the 
European  nations  to  pool  their  technical  re- 
sources in  developing  a  meaningful  Euro- 
pean space  program.  We  also  welcome  the 
fact  that  ESRO  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion systems  will  be  compatible  with  those 
of  NASA — thus  opening  the  door  to  future 
collaboration.  Under  a  NASA-ESRO  agree- 
ment, the  first  two  ESRO  satellites  will  be 
orbited  by  NASA  boosters  in  1967. 

Military  Research  and  Development 

There  is  a  final  kind  of  technical  coopera- 
tion which  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  defense 
of  the  integrity  of  the  free  world  and  to 
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the  peaceful  progress  of  mankind.  There  are 
other  forces  in  the  world,  however,  which 
would  still  choose  violence — either  as  the 
tool  of  reform  or  of  direct  conquest.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  and  her  allies  must 
remain  strong.  The  Second  World  War  fully 
unveiled  the  awesome  meaning  of  science 
and  technology  for  military  strength.  Mili- 
tary preparedness  in  a  world  of  supersonic 
aircraft,  ballistic  missiles,  and  hydrogen 
bombs  is  an  expensive  business.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  new  aircraft  engine  alone  can 
cost  $40  million.  More  involved  systems  can 
cost  billions. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Defense 
has  a  large  division  of  research  and  engi- 
neering and  also  an  extensive  program  of 
international  cooperation.  Data  exchange 
agreements,  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and  broad  programs  of 
personnel  exchange  among  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  are  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  modern  and  effective 
means  of  national  defense  in  a  manner  which 
conserves  the  resources  of  individual  coun- 
tries while  providing  systems  that  can  be 
effectively  used  in  joint  defense.  America 
has,  I  believe,  shown  her  willingness  to 
place  her  military  R&D  efforts  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  cooperative  interests  of  the  whole 
free  world. 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  more  that  one 
might  tell:  of  technical  aid  to  developing 
nations  through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  maintaining 


contacts  with  other  academies  around  the 
world ;  of  direct  relationships  among  univer- 
sities on  an  international  basis ;  of  the  fasci- 
nating technical  side  of  United  States  efforts 
to  achieve  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  guarantee 
of  free- world  security;  of  the  broad  co- 
operation in  the  combating  of  disease;  of 
the  vast  scientific  publication  and  informa- 
tion networks  throughout  the  world;  of  the 
little-known  cooperation  among  international 
patent  authorities;  of  the  newly  recom- 
mended program  for  a  worldwide  earth- 
quake detection  and  prediction  network;  of 
the  International  Tsunami  (tidal  wave) 
Warning  System;  and  of  the  vast  interna- 
tional research  programs  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  the  goal 
of  his  administration  to  be  the  creation  of 
the  Great  Society  in  America — to  make  our 
country  a  land  of  unlimited  opportunity  for 
each  citizen,  within  the  limits  of  his  natural 
abilities.  He  has  invited  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  join  in  this  endeavor.  Science  and  tech- 
nology are  perhaps  the  most  important  tools 
with  which  the  international  Great  Society 
must  be  built.  International  understanding 
is  the  fiber  which  must  hold  such  a  society 
together.  The  scientists  of  the  world,  with 
their  excellent  record  of  international  col- 
laboration in  the  past,  have  set  us  a  good 
example.  It  is  an  example,  indeed,  which  we 
all  must  follow,  since  international  coopera- 
tion is  an  imperative  for  every  modern 
nation. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Asian  Development  Bank 


Statement  by  W.  Averell  Harriman 
Ambassador  at  Large  x 


It  is  a  privilege  to  come  before  your  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  This  Bank  promises  to  be  an  institu- 
tion of  major  importance  in  the  life  of  all 
Asia.  United  States  national  interests  will  be 
served  significantly  by  membership. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  in  fact  an 
important  step  toward  realization  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  program  to  promote  economic 
development  in  Asia.  United  States  support 
for  the  Bank  at  this  time,  when  world  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  news  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
Nam,  will  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the 
President's  concept  of  peaceful  development 
in  Asia.  It  will  show  that  the  United  States 
is  looking  beyond  the  fighting  in  Viet-Nam 
to  a  time  when  the  resources  now  required 
to  curb  aggressions  can  be  devoted  to  the 
task  of  peaceful  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  want  to  make 
plain  that  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  this  Bank  is  Asian.  The  initiative  that 
launched  it  was  Asian.  The  organizing  group 
was  Asian.  The  momentum  developed  to 
mobilize  its  capital  resources  was  organized 
by  Asians.  Two-thirds  of  its  capital  will  be 


1  Made  on  Feb.  2  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  On  Feb.  9,  by  a  vote  of 
292-80,  the  House  passed  H.R.  12563,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  On  Feb.  21  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  ordered  the  bill  favorably  reported. 


subscribed  by  countries  in  the  Asian  region. 
In  the  history  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  there 
has  never  before  been  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  real  Asian 
interest  has  been  so  strong.  This  Bank 
offers  hospitality  and  a  focus  of  common 
venture  for  countries  of  a  wide  variety  of 
economic  and  political  systems,  some  of 
them  antagonistic  to  each  other.  All  of 
them,  however,  look  to  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
celerate the  economic  and  social  growth 
from  which  all  will  benefit.  Achievement  of 
this  goal  is  second  only  to  restoration  of 
peace  in  the  area  in  the  fulfillment  of  our 
hopes  for  improving  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia. 

Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Rusk 
have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  Mr. 
Rusk  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  you  personally  today. 

Participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  is  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  become  associated  with  Asian  countries  in 
new  enterprises  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  It  is  an 
institution  which  can,  we  hope,  make  part  of 
that  contribution  to  the  realization  of  the 
accelerated  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  troubled  area  of  Southeast  Asia  en- 
visaged by  the  President  in  his  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7,  1965.2 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 
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If  our  expectations  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  are  fulfilled,  we  can  look  to  it: 

1.  As  a  vehicle  for  raising  additional  de- 
velopment capital  both  in  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world  and  among  the  Asian 
countries  themselves  for  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  the  Bank  will  be  a 
hard-money  institution,  ready  to  finance 
soundly  conceived,  bankable  projects.  In 
time,  it  will  come  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  international  financial  community  and  be 
able  to  borrow  capital  on  the  strength  of  its 
credit  standing. 

2.  As  an  institution  with  a  predominantly 
Asian  character,  the  Bank  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  its  attention  and  resources  on 
the  problems  of  growth  and  development  in 
Asia,  thereby  providing  a  vehicle  through 
which  the  Asians  themselves  will  become 
more  intimately  engaged  in  the  process  of 
mutual  self-help. 

3.  As  a  venture  promising  bolder  regional 
cooperation,  the  Bank  brings  together  19 
countries  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region  in  the 
task  of  economic  development,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  example  of  Asian  economic 
cooperation  will  stimulate  Asian  efforts  in 
other  fields — social,  cultural,  and  perhaps 
political. 

Secretary  [of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.] 
Fowler  and  Under  Secretary  [of  the  Treas- 
ury Joseph  W.]  Barr  have  already  testified 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  Bank.  I 
would  like  to  dwell  upon  some  of  its  broader 
implications. 

"Bringing   Asians   Together" 

Since  1947  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE)  has  been  the  principal  forum  for 
a  dialog  on  Asia's  development  needs  and  re- 
quirements. The  Commission  pioneered  the 
concept  of  an  Asian  Development  Bank.  Its 
able  executive  secretary,  U  Nyun,  has  been 
one  of  the  Bank's  leading  advocates.  Through 
its  studies  and  training  programs  the  Com- 
mission has  fostered  a  greater  understand- 
ing and  consciousness  of  the  development 
needs  of  Asia  and  of  the  preconditions  and 


requirements  for  successful  self-sustaining 
economic  growth. 

Despite  the  Commission's  pioneer  work  in 
the  economic  field — as  well  as  that  of  other 
organizations  such  as  the  Colombo  Plan — 
only  limited  progress  has  been  made  in 
either  actual  day-to-day  cooperation  or  joint 
planning  to  overcome  the  region's  economic 
problems,  whether  in  the  field  of  trade  pol- 
icy, the  coordination  of  development  plan- 
ning and  financial  policies,  or  in  joint  indus- 
trial development.  Aside  from  the  valuable 
planning  work  of  the  Mekong  Committee, 
such  cooperation  as  exists  today  is  essentially 
restricted  to  bilateral  relations. 

It  is  in  this  field — by  bringing  Asians  to- 
gether to  consider  their  economic  problems 
and  to  seek  common  solutions — that  the 
Bank  would  make  a  major  contribution. 

The  planning  of  this  Bank  has  already 
brought  together  important  officials  from 
the  countries  of  the  region  working  with 
genuine  and  considerable  enthusiasm  on  the 
task  of  charting  its  course.  Although  many 
of  the  Asian  countries  suffer  from  balance- 
of-payment  difficulties,  by  their  joint  efforts 
they  have  overfulfilled  the  regional  sub- 
scription target  originally  set  for  them.  The 
Bank  includes  among  its  members  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Indian  subcontinent  as  well  as 
most  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  and  East 
Asia.  It  joins  the  highly  developed  coun- 
tries of  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
to  the  developmental  efforts  of  their  less  ad- 
vanced neighbors  in  the  region. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  regional  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  Asia.  It  is  legitimate  to 
ask  why,  given  these  obstacles,  we  believe 
that  the  hopes  held  for  this  venture  by 
Asians  themselves  may  bear  fruit. 

The  promoters  of  the  Bank  have  always 
emphasized  that  the  Bank  should  be  more 
than  a  source  of  development  capital.  They 
envisage  that  the  Bank,  through  its  lending 
and  technical  assistance  operations,  will 
foster  a  regional  orientation  in  the  economic 
policies  of  its  member  countries  in  the  area. 
It  will  do  this  by : 

a.  Emphasizing  bankable  projects  with  a 
regional  impact ; 
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b.  Helping  member  countries  in  the  prep- 
aration and  coordination  of  national  develop- 
ment plans ; 

c.  Insisting  on  reasonable  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies;  and 

d.  Promoting,  where  feasible,  regional 
complementarity  in  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  and  perhaps  efforts  to- 
ward economic  integration  in  appropri- 
ate fields. 

The  Bank  also  will  provide  a  valuable 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  these 
vital  issues  of  economic  development.  The 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank  will  consist  of  senior 
economic  officials  from  the  countries  of  the 
area.  As  in  the  case  of  the  World  Bank,  on 
whose  charter  the  Asian  Development 
Bank's  is  modeled,  the  meetings  of  these 
bodies  will  provide  occasions  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  problems  of  the  area 
and  the  possibilities  of  working  out  common 
solutions  by  the  coordination  of  economic 
and  social  policies. 

In  sum,  we  feel  that  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  hope  that  the  Bank  will  in  time 
stimulate  the  development  of  other  forms  of 
economic  cooperation. 

As  has  been  said  in  a  different  context, 
the  mark  of  an  historic  event  is  that  it 
changes  people,  or  more  precisely,  the  way 
they  think,  so  that  they  are  never  quite  the 
same  again.  We  believe  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  be  such  an  event. 

The   Bank   and   U.S.   Policy   in   Asia 

I  now  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
relationship  of  the  Bank  to  United  States 
policy  in  Asia. 

Our  policy  in  Asia  is  twofold : 

1.  To  assist  the  countries  of  the  area  to 
resist  subversion  and  external  aggression; 

2.  To  offer  the  peoples  of  the  area  an 
alternative  to  violence — an  alternative 
which,  in  the  President's  words,  would  "re- 
place despair  with  hope  and  terror  with 
progress."  3 


'Ibid. 
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In  his  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
on  April  7  of  last  year,  the  President  called 
for  an  international  cooperative  effort,  re- 
sponsive to  Asian  initiative,  to  accelerate  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  South- 
east Asia.  The  President  proposed  this  pro- 
gram because  of  his  conviction  that  the  best 
hope  for  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia,  over  the  long  term,  lies  in  such  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  coordinated  regional 
development. 

The  President's  proposal  calls  for  a  great 
international  cooperative  effort  that  would 
lift  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia  by  promising  an  alternative  to  the  de- 
struction of  wars  and  the  oppression  of  ad- 
verse economic  circumstances.  It  envisages 
that  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  associ- 
ate themselves  in  a  cooperative  enterprise 
in  which,  at  some  future  time,  a  peaceful 
North  Viet-Nam  could  take  its  place. 

We  believe  that  the  Bank  will  be  a  stimu- 
lating force  in  such  an  international  pro- 
gram of  development  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  Bank  will 
contribute  to  such  a  program  are: 

1.  Emphasis  of  its  own  lending  policy  on 
regional  projects; 

2.  Lending  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  and  other  donors  for  projects  too 
large  for  any  single  donor  to  finance; 

3.  Through  the  financing  of  technical 
assistance  which  will  improve  the  effective- 
ness with  which  United  States  and  other 
external  assistance  is  utilized;  and 

4.  By  serving  as  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism for  bilateral  programs  in  particular 
countries,  including  leadership  in  consortia 
and  consultative  arrangements. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Bank  is  its 
authority  to  earmark  up  to  10  percent  of  its 
paid-in  capital  for  financial  assistance  on 
concessional  terms  and  to  accept  special 
funds  from  member  and  nonmember  donor 
countries  for  this  purpose.  Special  funds 
made  available  by  donor  countries  will  be 
separate  from  the  Bank's  own  capital.  In 
view  of  the  development  needs  of  the  region, 
such  funds  will  be  a  vital  complement  to 
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the  Bank's  own  lending  operations  on  com- 
mercial terms.  Such  special  funds  would  be 
an  important  supplement  to  fulfilling  the 
objectives  of  the  Bank  for  development  of 
the  area. 

The  United  States  has  offered  to  con- 
tribute $100  million  toward  a  special  fund 
for  Southeast  Asia's  regional  development 
if  other  industrialized  countries  will  con- 
tribute. We  are  hopeful  that  the  other 
nations  will  respond  and  make  available 
such  special  funds  to  the  Bank. 

Thus,  we  hope  that  the  Bank  can  play  an 
important  role  in  mobilizing  financing  for 
the  modernization  and  reform  of  Southeast 
Asia's  agriculture,  essential  industrial  de- 
velopment, the  development  of  the  Mekong, 
and  the  promotion,  on  a  regional  basis,  of 
Southeast  Asia's  educational  system.  In  a 
Viet-Nam  where  peace  was  restored,  the 
Bank  could  assume  an  important  role  as  an 
instrument  of  the  world  community  in  help- 
ing to  move  ahead  with  tasks  of  postwar 
reconstruction. 

Other  developed  countries  have  recognized 
the  promise  of  the  Bank  to  the  future  of 
Asia,  and  their  response  to  the  approach  by 
the  Asians  for  their  membership  and  sub- 
scription has  been  encouraging. 

Japan,  from  the  outset,  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  planning  of  the  Bank. 
Its  contribution  of  $200  million  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  likewise  have  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Bank,  and  their  joint  con- 
tribution— $108  million — comes  to  more 
than  half  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Canada  has  contributed  $25  million.  Ten 
Western  European  countries  have  decided 
to  participate  and  have  subscribed  a  total 
of  $121  million  toward  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank.  Thus,  the  Bank  has  virtually  met 
its  $1  billion  subscription  target  and  is 
assured  of  the  continuing  cooperation  and 
support  of  most  of  the  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world. 


In  conclusion,  there  is  substance  to  the 
hopes  of  what  this  Bank  might  accomplish : 

— The  Bank  is  the  product  of  careful 
thought  by  leading  Asian  statesmen. 

— Its  proposed  organization  insures  that 
it  will  reinforce  existing  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Asia. 

— Its  design  is  both  practical  and  imagi- 
native. 

— It  holds  promise  of  fostering  new  habits 
of  thought. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  it  is  "one 
of  the  most  hopeful  events  of  our  times 
.  .  .  most  of  all  .  .  .  because  [it]  will  bring 
so  many  of  Asia's  diverse  peoples  together 
in  a  cooperative  effort  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment and  human  betterment  in  Asia."  4 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 
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Terminating  the  Designation  of  Certain  Countries 
as  Less  Developed  Countries.  Communication  from 
the  President  transmitting  a  notice  of  intention 
to  issue  an  Executive  order.  H.  Doc.  369.  January 
26,  1966.     2  pp. 

World  Health  Assembly— 1969.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.J.  Res.  403.  S.  Rept.  955.  February  1, 
1966.    3  pp. 

Foreign  Aid.  Message  from  the  President.  H.  Doc. 
374.  February  1,  1966.  10  pp. 

International  Education  and  Health.  Message  from 
the  President.  H.  Doc.  375.  February  2,  1966. 
10  pp. 

Asian  Development  Bank  Act.  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  12563.  H.  Rept.  1267.  February  7,  1966. 
12  pp. 

Study  of  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  Res.  182.  S.  Rept.  965.  February  9, 
1966.    13  pp. 

A  War  on  Hunger.  Message  from  the  President 
recommending  a  new  Food  for  Freedom  Act.  H. 
Doc.  378.     February  10,  1966.     8  pp. 

Supplemental  Military  Authorizations,  1966.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  2791.  S.  Rept.  992.  February 
10,  1966.     14  pp. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Arms 
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the  President  transmitting  the  report.  H.  Doc. 
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'  Ibid.,  Dec.  27, 1965,  p.  1015. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Joins  Other  American   Republics  in  Denouncing 
Havana  "Tricontinental  Conference"* 


Statement  by  Ward  P.  Allen 

Alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  * 


The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  share  the  concern  and  preoccupation 
here  so  brilliantly  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished delegates  of  Peru,  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, Bolivia,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
who  have  just  spoken  concerning  the  state- 
ments of  the  Soviet,  as  well  as  of  the 
Chinese  Communist,  Cuban,  and  other  dele- 
gates, to  the  so-called  "Tricontinental  Con- 
ference" and  the  decisions  and  resolutions 
approved  there  calling  for  political  and  ma- 
terial assistance,  including  "arms  and  am- 
munition," to  subversive  movements  in  the 
territory  of  free  member  states  of  this 
organization.  My  Government  joins  its 
voice  with  those  of  the  other  American 
Republics  in  denouncing  these  declarations 
and  actions  as  inadmissible  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  free  and  sovereign 
governments. 

The  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  Soviet 
delegate  and  the  Cuban  delegate  offer  un- 
fortunate examples  of  cynical  disregard  for 
the  pledged  word.  As  the  other  distin- 
guished representatives  have  already  pointed 
out,  barely  3  weeks  previously  the  Soviet 


1  Made  before  the  Council  at  Washington  on  Jan. 
24  during  an  extraordinary  session  called  by  the 
Government  of  Peru  to  denounce  the  First  Afro- 
Asian-Latin  American  Peoples  Solidarity  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  Jan.  3-15,  for  violating 
the  principle  of  nonintervention. 


and  Cuban  delegations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  professed  strong 
support  for  and  solemnly  adhered  to  Reso- 
lution 2131,  which  includes  the  statement 
already  cited  that,  and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  no 
State  shall  organize,  assist,  foment,  finance, 
incite  or  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist  or 
armed  activities  directed  to  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  regime  of  another  State, 
or  interfere  in  civil  strife  in  another 
State."  2 

This  Communist-dominated,  so-called  "Tri- 
continental  Conference"  is  but  the  latest, 
though  in  some  respects  the  most  blatant 
and  open,  effort  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  Com- 
munist China  and  Cuba,  and  their  sat- 
ellites to  extend  their  power  and  influence 
in  the  free  world,  to  exploit  legitimate 
needs,  to  create  discord  and  sow  discontent 
and  strife — in  order  to  seek  the  violent 
overthrow  of  governments  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  supplant  them  with  Communist, 
dictatorial  regimes,  subservient  to  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  imperialism.  In 
this  context,  a  rereading  of  Resolution  I  of 
the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
entitled  "The  Communist  Offensive  in 
America"  3  is  rewarding  and  instructive,  for 
that  resolution  is  prescient. 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24,  1966,  p.  128. 
■  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  19,  1962,  p.  278. 
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We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  details  of 
what  went  on  in  the  closed  meetings  of  the 
conference.  Unlike  free- world  meetings — 
this  Council  session  for  example — the  con- 
ference was  not  held  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
Indeed,  not  a  single  representative  of  a  re- 
sponsible U.S.  news  medium  was  permitted 
to  be  present  in  the  meeting.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 25  American  press  representa- 
tives who  applied  for  entry  to  cover  the 
conference,  only  2,  to  our  knowledge,  were 
able  to  do  so,  and  they  represented  the 
insignificant  Marxist  press  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  even  suggest  that  many  of 
the  conference  delegates  themselves — par- 
ticularly the  well-intentioned  but  politically 
innocent,  non-Communist  ones — did  not  and 
still  do  not  know  what  went  on,  for  they 
were  on  the  periphery  of  the  real  decision- 
taking  and  policymaking. 

The  conference  was  dominated  princi- 
pally by  the  two  giant  Communist  dictator- 
ships— that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  who  themselves  are  locked  in 
a  power  struggle  for  imperialist  domination 
of  the  Communist  and  the  uncommitted 
world.  The  Castro  regime,  between  the  two, 
was  seeking  to  use  the  advantage  of  host 
and  chairman  to  manipulate  and  to  extend 
its  own  influence. 

But  from  the  excerpts  and  summaries 
published  of  official  speeches  and  the  texts 
of  the  final  declarations  and  resolutions  as 
they  are  emerging,  the  conference  outline 
becomes  clear  and  the  picture  emerges.  The 
picture  is  an  ironic  one  of  three  oppressive 
dictatorships  enlisting  the  support  of  others 
in  seeking  how  best  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw the  governments  in  primary  target 
countries  in  this  hemisphere — all  of  whom 
are  free  and  independent,  all  of  whom  have 
either  recently  held  or  are  scheduled  shortly 
to  hold  democratic  elections,  and  whose 
people  enjoy  living  standards  higher  than 
many  of  those  in  the  Communist  world. 
More  specifically,  the  conference  took  the 
following  steps  among  others: 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  and 
actions  of  the  conference,  nearly  all  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Organization  of  American 


States  were  specifically  mentioned,  either  as 
objects  of  attack  and  calumny  or  as  primary 
targets  marked  for  overthrow  through  the 
support  of  subversive  movements. 

2.  The  political  resolution  approved  by  the 
conference  calls  for  "maximum  develop- 
ment" of  what  they  call  "militant  solidarity" 
with  the  Latin  American  groups  who  are 
under  arms  against  their  governments  in 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Guatemala, 
as  well  as  subversive  groups  in  Brazil,  Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia,  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

3.  A  separate  resolution  which,  according 
to  official  conference  sources  was  approved 
by  acclamation,  and  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
Peru,  states  among  other  things  as  follows: 
"Demanda  de  todas  las  fuerzas  revolucio- 
narias  de  los  tres  Continentes  intensificar  sus 
esfuerzos  para  hacer  llegar  a  los  Movimien- 
tos  Dirigentes  de  los  paises  que  luchan  con 
las  armas  en  la  mano  una  activa  ayuda  finan- 
ciera  y  material,  incluyendo  armas  y  mu- 
niciones." 

4.  The  conference  established  in  Havana 
itself  the  provisional  headquarters  of  the 
executive  secretariat  of  the  "Solidarity  Or- 
ganization of  the  People  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America"  and  set  up  a  special  com- 
mittee whose  members  include  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  Communist 
China,  and  Cuba,  and  whose  objectives  in- 
clude the  provision  of — and  I  quote — "all 
necessary  moral,  political  and  material  as- 
sistance to  (the  so-called)  national  liberation 
movements,  particularly  those  which  are  up 
in  arms.  .  . ." 

5.  The  so-called  "delegations"  claiming 
cynically  to  represent  Latin  American  coun- 
tries were  directed  to  remain  in  Havana, 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
for  further  secret  meetings.  Could  it  be 
that  they  are  receiving  directives,  propa- 
ganda, training,  and  funds,  to  continue  sub- 
versive purposes  before  being  sent  back 
home? 

What,  then,  should  our  response  be  to  this 
renewed,  strident,  and,  as  the  distinguished 
delegate  from  Colombia  said,  truculent  chal- 
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i  lenge  to  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere?  I  suggest  it  is  a  twofold  course 

|  which  we  can  pursue  with  determination  and 
with  confidence : 

i  First,  here  and  now  we  denounce  these  ef- 
forts to  subvert  free  institutions  through 
inadmissible  intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  Also, 
as  the  distinguished  delegate  from  Colombia 
has  already  suggested,  the  Council,  in  our 
view,  in  carrying  out  its  mandate  under 
paragraph  1  of  Resolution  II  of  the  Eighth 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,4  might  well 
make  a  further  study  of  the  results  and 
significance  of  the  conference  which  may 
reveal  the  desirability  of  recommending  fur- 
ther measures  of  vigilance.  Without  either 
overestimating  or  underestimating  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  challenge,  we  should  intensify 
our  vigilance  and  continue  our  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  measures  which  our  OAS 
bodies  and  meetings  have  previously  recom- 
mended to  our  governments. 

The  second  course  which  we  pursue  with 
vigor  and  confidence  is  the  one  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Venezuela 
in  citing  the  recent  words  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  the  one  we  have  all 
charted  for  ourselves  in  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  We  must  intensify  our  work 
together  to  strengthen  and  perfect  our  free, 
democratic,  political,  economic,  and  social 
systems.  Following  this  course,  we  can  be 
confident  that  communism  is  a  lost  cause. 
Communism  is  not  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Instead,  as  it  has  imposed  its  dictatorship 
in  the  long  list  of  countries  from  North 
Korea  and  North  Viet-Nam  through  Hun- 
gary and  Cuba,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  but  a 
reversion  to  a  discredited,  past  au- 
thoritarianism. 

Communism  is  doomed  to  fail  because  it 
is  spiritually  bankrupt — because  it  is  based 
on  a  denial  of  the  freedom,  dignity,  and 
worth  of  the  individual.  By  contrast,  our 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  5  proclaims — and 


I  quote — "  .  .  .  that  the  creative  powers  of 
free  men  hold  the  key  to  their  progress  and 
to  the  progress  of  future  generations."  It 
goes  on  to  say,  "And  our  certainty  of  ulti- 
mate success  rests  not  alone  on  our  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  nations  but  on  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  free  man  which  has 
been  the  heritage  of  American  civilization." 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.6 


U.S.  Welcomes  U.N./FAO  Appeal 
for  Worldwide  Food  Aid  to  India 

Statement  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  eloquent 
appeal  addressed  to  the  world  community 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Di- 
rector General  of  FAO  [Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization]  ? 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
in  almost  constant  discussion  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  on  its  food  needs.  A  team 
of  U.S.  Government  experts  recently  toured 
India  to  work  with  the  Government  there  to 
get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  total  dimensions  of 
the  crisis  and  what  steps  might  be  needed 
to  meet  it.  A  week  ago  President  Johnson 
announced 3  the  immediate  allotment  of  3 
million  tons  of  grain  to  be  shipped  to  India 
as  quickly  as  possible,  bringing  United 
States  emergency  grain  commitments  to  In- 
dia during  the  current  U.S.  fiscal  year  to 
6V2  million  tons. 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  279. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  463. 


"  On  Feb.  2  the  members  of  the  Council  expressed 
unanimous  support  of  the  denunciation  by  the 
Government  of  Peru.  A  final  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Havana  conference  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

1  Released  at  U.N.  Headquarters,  New  York,  N.Y., 
on  Feb.  11  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  4805). 

'  The  joint  appeal,  issued  Feb.  11,  called  on  the 
world  community  to  provide  all  possible  aid  to 
India  in  facing  its  grave  food  emergency. 

*  At  a  news  conference  on  Feb.  4 ;  for  a  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Rusk  at  a  news  conference  on 
Dec.  9,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  27,  1965,  p.  1009. 
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My  Government  has  stated  publicly  its 
firm  belief  that  all  nations  in  a  position  to 
do  so  should  join  in  a  special  international 
effort  to  help  India  meet  the  grave  food 
problem  it  is  now  confronting.  We  have  also 
said  that  we  are  fully  prepared  to  participate 
in  such  an  effort.  India's  problem  is  the 
world's  problem.  We  believe  that  all  men  of 
good  will  have  a  stake  in  seeing  that  people 
do  not  starve.  As  President  Johnson  said 
last  week:  "You  can  be  sure  America  will  do 
more  than  her  part." 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  world 
community  will  not  do  its  part  to  help  the 
people  of  India  in  their  hour  of  need,  for 
their  needs  are  urgent  and  the  time  is  short. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Amendment  to  article  7  of  the  constitution  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  as  amended  (TIAS 
1808,  4643).  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  20,  1965.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Guinea,  December  22,  1965. 

Slavery 

Convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
as  amended  (TIAS  3532).  Signed  at  Geneva  Sep- 


tember 25,  1926.  Entered  into  force  March  9, 1927; 

for  the  United   States  March  21,  1929.  46  Stat 

2183. 

Accession  deposited:  Brazil,  January  6,  1966. 

Wheat 

Protocol  for  the  extension  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signature  at  Washing- 
ton March  22  through  April  23,  1965.  Entered 
into  force  July  16,  1965,  for  part  I  and  parts  III 
to  VII,  and  August  1,  1965,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
5844. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Brazil,  February  15,  1966.  ' : 

BILATERAL 


Greece 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  March  27,  1946  (TIAS  1626).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  February  7,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  February  7,  1966. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities    : 
agreement   of   September   30,   1964,   as   amended 
(TIAS  5669,  5729,  5793,  5846,  5875,  5895,  5913).  ,. 
Effected    by    exchange    of   notes    at    New    Delhi 
February  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  February  5, 
1966.  m 

Israel 


''■ 


1  Not  in  force. 


Understanding  regarding  a  correction  in  the  con- 
vention for  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  for  . ■• 
encouragement  of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment, signed  June  29,  1965.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  January  26  and  February  9,  '-;; 
1966. 

Mexico  Ik 

Agreement   for  the   continuation   of  a   cooperative  ' 
meteorological    observation    program    in    Mexico, 
with  memorandum  of  understanding.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes   at   Mexico   February   4,   1966.  '*'• 
Entered  into  force  February  4,  1966;   operative    fc 
January  1,   1966. 

Togo 

Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations.  Signed  at 
Lome    February    8,    1966.    Enters    into    force   1  inii 
month  after  exchange  of  ratifications. 
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Viet-Nam:  The  Struggle  To  Be  Free 


Address  by  President  Johnson 


To  be  honored  with  this  award  by  this  or- 
ganization is  a  very  proud  moment  for  me. 
I  accept  it  with  the  gratitude  of  my  heart 
and  with  renewed  commitment  to  the  cause 
that  it  represents,  the  cause  of  freedom  at 
home  and  the  cause  of  freedom  abroad. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  to  a  world  that 
was  darkened  by  war,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  described  the  four  freedoms  of 
mankind :  freedom  of  speech  and  expression ; 
freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in 
his  own  way;  freedom  from  want;  freedom 
from  fear.  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  that 
these  freedoms  could  not  be  the  province  of 
one  people  alone.  He  called  on  all  his  coun- 
trymen to  assist  those  who  endured  the 
tyrant's  bombs  and  suffered  his  opposition 
and  oppression.  He  called  for  courage  and 
for  generosity,  and  for  resolution  in  the 
face  of  terror.  And  then  he  said : 

Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  human  rights 
everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to  those  who  strug- 
gle to  gain  those  rights — or  keep   them. 

Wendell  Willkie,  Franklin  Roosevelt's  op- 
ponent in  the  campaign  of  1940,  shared  his 


1  Made  at  a  Freedom  House  dinner  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  Feb.  23  (White  House  press  release;  as- 
delivered  text) .  President  Johnson  received  the  Na- 
tional Freedom  Award  in  recognition  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  freedom  in  this  country  in  resisting 
aggression  abroad. 


belief  that  freedom  could  not  be  founded 
only  on  American  shores  or  only  for  those 
whose  skin  is  white.  "Freedom  is  an  in- 
divisible word,"  Wendell  Willkie  said.  "If  we 
want  to  enjoy  it  and  fight  for  it  we  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  everyone,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree 
with  us  or  not,  no  matter  what  their  race 
or  the  color  of  their  skin." 

That  was  Republican  policy  25  years  ago. 
It  was  Democratic  policy  25  years  ago.  It 
is  American  policy  here  tonight. 

Then  how  well  have  we  done  in  our  time 
in  making  the  four  freedoms  real  for  our 
people  and  for  the  other  people  of  the 
world?  Here  in  America  we  accord  every 
man  the  right  to  worship  as  he  wills.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  more  tolerant  of  sectional  and 
religious  and  racial  differences  than  we 
were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  people  believe  that  a  qualified 
man  or  woman,  of  any  race,  of  any  religion, 
of  any  section,  could  hold  any  office  in  our 
land.  This  was  not  so — not  very  clear  at  all 
in  1940.  We  are  committed  now,  however 
great  the  trial  and  tension,  to  protecting 
the  right  of  free  expression  and  peaceful 
dissent. 

We  have  learned  to  despise  the  witch 
hunt,  the  unprincipled  harassment  of  a 
man's   integrity   and   his   right  to   be   dif- 
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ferent.  We  have  gained  in  tolerance,  and  I 
am  determined  to  use  the  high  office  I 
hold  to  protect  and  to  encourage  that  tol- 
erance. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  will  re- 
main altogether  silent  on  the  critical  issues 
of  our  day.  For  just  as  strongly  as  I  be- 
lieve in  other  men's  freedom  to  disagree,  so 
do  I  also  believe  in  the  President's  freedom 
to  attempt  to  persuade. 

So  let  me  assure  you  and  my  fellow 
Americans  tonight  that  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  defend  both. 

Serving  the   Vision   of   Freedom 

Twenty-five  years  ago  freedom  from 
want  had  the  ring  of  urgency  for  our 
people.  The  unemployment  rate  stood  at 
14.5  percent.  Millions  of  Americans  had 
spent  the  last  decade  in  the  breadlines  or  on 
farms  where  the  winds  howled  away  any 
chance  for  a  decent  life. 

Tonight  there  are  still  millions  whose 
poverty  haunts  our  conscience.  There  are 
still  fathers  without  jobs,  and  there  are 
still  children  without  hope.  Yet  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  these  are  times 
when  the  hand  of  plenty  has  replaced  the 
grip  of  want.  And,  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  9  years,  tonight  the  unemployment 
rate  has  fallen  to  4  percent. 

This  liberation  from  want,  for  which  we 
thank  God,  is  a  testimony  to  the  enduring 
vitality  of  the  American  competitive  sys- 
tem, the  American  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  testimony  also  to  an  enlight- 
ened public  policy,  established  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  strengthened  by  every  ad- 
ministration since  his  death.  That  policy  has 
freed  Americans  for  more  hopeful  and 
more  productive  lives. 

It  has  relieved  their  fears  of  growing  old 
by  social  security  and  by  medical  care. 
It  has  inspired  them  with  hope  for  their 
children  by  aid  to  elementary  and  higher 
education.  It  has  helped  to  create  economic 
opportunity  by  enlightened  fiscal  policies. 
It  has  granted  to  millions,  born  into  hope- 
lessness, the  chance  of  a  new  start  in  life 
by  public  works,  by  private  incentive,  by 
poverty  programs.  For  the  Negro  American, 


it  has  opened  the  door  after  centuries  of  en- 
slavement and  discrimination — opened  the 
doors  to  the  blessings  that  America  offers 
to  those  that  are  willing  and  able  to  earn 
them. 

Thus  we  address  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  25  years  after  his  message  to 
America  and  the  world,  with  confidence 
and  with  an  unflagging  determination.  We 
have  served  his  vision  of  the  four  freedoms 
essential  to  mankind — here  in  America. 

Yet  we  know  that  he  did  not  speak  only 
for  America.  We  know  that  the  four  free- 
doms are  not  secure  in  America  when  they 
are  violently  denied  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
We  know,  too,  that  it  requires  more  than 
speeches  to  resist  the  international  enemies 
of  freedom.  We  know  that  men  respond  to 
deeds  when  they  are  deaf  to  words.  Even 
the  precious  word  "freedom"  may  become 
empty  to  those  without  the  means  to  use  it. 
For  what  does  freedom  mean  when  famine 
cloaks  the  land,  when  new  millions  crowd 
upon  already  strained  resources,  when  nar- 
row privilege  is  entrenched  behind  law  and 
custom,  when  all  conspires  to  teach  men 
that  they  cannot  change  the  conditions  of 
their  lives? 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  five  ad- 
ministrations have  labored  to  give  real 
meaning  to  "freedom,"  in  a  world  where  it 
is  often  merely  a  phrase  that  conceals  op- 
pression and  neglect. 

Men  in  this  room,  men  throughout  Amer- 
ica, have  given  their  skills  and  their  treas- 
ure to  that  work.  You  have  warned  our 
people  how  insatiable  is  aggression  and  how 
it  thrives  on  human  misery.  You  have  car- 
ried the  word  that,  without  the  sense  that 
we  can  change  the  conditions  of  their  lives, 
nothing  can  avail  the  oppressed  of  this 
earth — neither  good  will,  nor  national  sov- 
ereignty, nor  massive  grants  of  aid  from 
their  more  fortunate  brothers. 

You  have  known,  too,  that  men  who  be- 
lieve they  can  change  their  destinies 
will  change  their  destinies.  Armed  with 
that  belief,  they  will  be  willing — yes,  they 
will  be  eager — to  make  the  sacrifices  that 
freedom  demands.    They  will  be  anxious  to 
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shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  are  in- 
separably bound  to  freedom.  They  will  be 
able  to  look  beyond  the  four  essential 
freedoms — beyond  to  the  freedom  to  learn, 
to  master  new  skills,  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  lore  of  man  and  nature;  to 
the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the  best 
that  is  within  them  to  become,  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  discrimination  and  disease;  to 
the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build  on  that 
hope  lives  of  integrity  and  well-being. 

This  is  what  our  struggle  in  Viet-Nam  is 
about  tonight.  This  is  what  our  struggle  for 
equal  rights  in  this  country  is  all  about  to- 
night. We  seek  to  create  that  climate,  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  unlettered  men 
can  learn,  where  deprived  children  can 
grow,  where  hopeless  millions  can  be  in- 
spired to  change  the  terms  of  their  exist- 
ence for  the  better. 

That  climate  cannot  be  created  where 
terror  fills  the  air.  Children  cannot  learn, 
and  men  cannot  earn  their  bread,  and 
women  cannot  heal  the  sick  where  the 
night  of  violence  has  blotted  out  the  sun. 
Whether  in  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  Viet- 
Nam,  or  in  the  ghettoes  of  our  own  cities, 
the  struggle  is  the  same.  That  struggle  is 
to  end  the  violence  against  the  human  mind 
and  body — so  that  the  work  of  peace  may 
be  done  and  the  fruits  of  freedom  may  be 
won. 

We  are  pitting  the  resources  of  the  law, 
of  education  and  training,  of  our  vision  and 
our  compassion,  against  that  violence  here 
in  America.  And  we  shall  end  it  in  our 
time. 

America's   Purpose   in   Viet-Nam 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth  we  are  no 
less  committed  to  ending  violence  against 
men  who  are  struggling  tonight  to  be  free. 
It  is  about  that  commitment  that  I  have 
come  here  to  speak  now. 

Tonight  in  Viet-Nam  more  than  200,000 
of  your  young  Americans  stand  there  fight- 
ing for  your  freedom.  Tonight  our  people 
are  determined  that  these  men  shall  have 
whatever   help    they   need   and   that   their 


cause,  which  is  our  cause,  shall  be  sus- 
tained. 

But  in  these  last  days  there  have  been 
questions  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
Nam,  and  these  questions  have  been  an- 
swered loudly  and  clearly  for  every  citizen 
to  see  and  to  hear.  The  strength  of  Amer- 
ica can  never  be  sapped  by  discussion,  and 
we  have  no  better  nor  stronger  tradition 
than  open  debate,  free  debate,  in  hours  of 
danger.  We  believe,  with  Macaulay,  that  men 
are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question 
rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.  We 
are  united  in  our  commitment  to  free  dis- 
cussion. So  also  we  are  united  in  our  deter- 
mination that  no  foe  anywhere  should  ever 
mistake  our  arguments  for  indecision,  nor 
our  debates  for  weakness. 

So  what  are  the  questions  that  are  still 
being  asked? 

First,  some  ask  if  this  is  a  war  for  un- 
limited objectives.  The  answer  is  plain.  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Our  purpose  in  Viet-Nam  is  to  prevent  the 
success  of  aggression.  It  is  not  conquest; 
it  is  not  empire ;  it  is  not  foreign  bases ;  it  is 
not  domination.  It  is,  simply  put,  just  to 
prevent  the  forceful  conquest  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  by  North  Viet-Nam. 

Second,  some  people  ask  if  we  are  caught 
in  a  blind  escalation  of  force  that  is  pull- 
ing us  headlong  toward  a  wider  war  that 
no  one  wants.  The  answer,  again,  is  a 
simple  "No." 

We  are  using  that  force  and  only  that 
force  that  is  necessary  to  stop  this  aggres- 
sion. Our  fighting  men  are  in  Viet-Nam  be- 
cause tens  of  thousands  of  invaders  came 
south  before  them.  Our  numbers  have  in- 
creased in  Viet-Nam  because  the  aggression 
of  others  has  increased  in  Viet-Nam.  The 
high  hopes  of  the  aggressor  have  been 
dimmed,  and  the  tide  of  the  battle  has  been 
turned,  and  our  measured  use  of  force  will 
and  must  be  continued.  But  this  is  prudent 
firmness  under  what  I  believe  is  careful 
control.  There  is  not,  and  there  will  not  be, 
a  mindless  escalation. 

Third,  others  ask  if  our  fighting  men  are 
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to  be  denied  the  help  they  need.  The  an- 
swer, again,  is  and  will  be  a  resounding 
"No." 

Our  great  Military  Establishment  has 
moved  200,000  men  across  10,000  miles 
since  last  spring.  These  men  have,  and  will 
have,  all  they  need  to  fight  the  aggressor. 
They  have  already  performed  miracles  in 
combat.  The  men  behind  them  have  worked 
miracles  of  supply,  building  new  ports, 
transporting  new  equipment,  opening  new 
roads.  The  American  forces  of  freedom  are 
strong  tonight  in  South  Viet-Nam,  and  we 
plan  to  keep  them  so. 

As  you  know,  they  are  led  there  by  a 
brilliant  and  a  resourceful  commander,  Gen- 
eral William  C.  Westmoreland.  He  knows 
the  needs  of  war,  and  he  supports  the  works 
of  peace.  And  when  he  asks  for  more  Amer- 
icans to  help  the  men  that  he  has,  his  re- 
quests will  be  immediately  studied  and,  as  I 
promised  the  Nation  last  July,2  his  needs 
will  be  immediately  met. 

Fourth,  some  ask  if  our  men  go  alone  to 
Viet-Nam,  if  we  alone  respect  our  great 
commitment  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 
Still  again,  the  answer  is  a  simple  "No." 

We  have  seven  allies  in  SEATO,  and  we 
have  seen  five  of  them  give  us  vital  sup- 
port, each  with  his  own  strength  and  in  his 
own  way,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Fifth,  some  ask  about  the  risks  of  a  wider 
war,  perhaps  against  the  vast  land  armies 
of  Red  China.  And  again  the  answer  is 
"No,"  never  by  any  act  of  ours — and  not  if 
there  is  any  reason  left  behind  the  wild 
words  from  Peking. 

We  have  threatened  no  one,  and  we  will 
not.  We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we 
will  not.  Our  purpose  is  solely  to  defend 
against  aggression.  To  any  armed  attack, 
we  will  reply.  We  have  measured  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  others,  and 
we  think  we  know  our  own.  We  observe  in 
ourselves,  and  we  applaud  in  others,  a 
careful  restraint  in  action.  We  can  live  with 


anger  in  word  as  long  as  it  is  matched  by 
caution  in  deed. 

The   War  on   Want 

Sixth,  men  ask  if  we  rely  on  guns  alone. 
Still  again,  the  answer  is  "No." 

From  our  Honolulu  meeting,  from  the 
clear  pledge  which  joins  us  with  our  allies, 
there  has  emerged  a  common  dedication  to 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
Nam — to  schools  for  their  children,  to  care 
for  their  health,  to  hope  and  bounty  for 
their  land.3 

The  Vice  President  returned  tonight  from 
his  constructive  and  very  highly  successful 
visit  to  Saigon  and  to  other  capitals,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  and  Ambassador  [Henry 
Cabot]  Lodge  have  found  a  new  conviction 
and  purpose  in  South  Viet-Nam — for  the 
battle  against  want  and  injustice  as  well  as 
the  battle  against  aggression. 

So  the  pledge  of  Honolulu  will  be  kept, 
and  the  pledge  of  Baltimore  stands  open  4 — 
to  help  the  men  of  the  North  when  they 
have  the  wisdom  to  be  ready. 

We  Americans  must  understand  how 
fundamental  is  the  meaning  of  this  second 
war — the  war  on  want.  I  talked  on  my 
ranch  last  fall  with  Secretary  [Orville  L.] 
Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  my  office  last  week  with  Secretary  [John 
W.]  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  making,  over  and  over 
again,  the  same  central  point:  The  breeding 
ground  of  war  is  human  misery.  If  we  are 
not  to  fight  forever  in  faraway  places — in 
Europe,  or  the  far  Pacific,  or  the  jungles  of 
Africa,  or  the  suburbs  of  Santo  Domingo — 
then  we  just  must  learn  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  violence.  As  a  nation  we  must  magnify 
our  struggle  against  world  hunger  and  il- 
literacy and  disease.  We  must  bring  hope 
to  men  whose  lives  now  end  at  two  score  or 


'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1965,  p.  262. 


8  For  texts  of  a  joint  communique  and  the  "Dec- 
laration of  Honolulu,"  see  ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1966,  p.  302. 

'  For  an  address  by  President  Johnson  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  Apr.  7,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  26, 
1965,  p.  606. 
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less.  Because  without  that  hope,  without 
progress  in  this  war  on  want,  we  will  be 
called  on  again  to  fight  again  and  again,  as 
we  are  fighting  tonight. 

Seventh,  men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule 
in  South  Viet-Nam.  Our  answer  there  is 
what  it  has  been  for  200  years.  The  people 
must  have  this  right — the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people — and  no  one  else. 

Washington  will  not  impose  upon  the 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam  a  government  not 
of  their  choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  impose  upon 
the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  a  government 
not  of  their  choice.  So  we  will  insist  for 
ourselves  on  what  we  require  from  Hanoi: 
respect  for  the  principle  of  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  stand  for 
self-determination — for  free  elections — and 
we  will  honor  their  result. 

Eighth,  men  ask  if  we  are  neglecting  any 
hopeful  chance  of  peace.  And  the  answer  is 
"No." 

A  great  servant  of  peace,  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk,  has  sent  the  message  of  peace  on 
every  wire  and  by  every  hand  to  every 
continent.  A  great  pleader  for  peace  here 
with  us  tonight,  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, has  worked  at  home  and  abroad  in 
this  same  cause.  Their  undiscouraged  ef- 
forts will  continue. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  have  been,  how 
much  more  compassionate  toward  its  own 
people,  if  Hanoi  had  only  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Then 
the  7,000  Communist  troops  who  have  died 
in  battle  since  January  the  first,  and  the 
many  thousands  who  have  been  wounded  in 
that  same  period,  would  have  lived  in  peace 
with  their  fellow  men. 

Today,  as  then,  Hanoi  has  the  opportunity 
to  end  the  increasing  toll  the  war  is  taking 
on  those  under  its  command. 

Ninth,  some  ask  how  long  we  must  bear 
this  burden.  To  that  question,  in  all  honesty, 
I  can  give  you  no  answer  tonight. 

During  the  battle  of  Britain,  when  that 
nation  stood  alone  in  1940,  Winston 
Churchill  gave  no  answer  to  that  question. 
When  the  forces  of  freedom  were  driven 
from  the   Philippines,    President  Roosevelt 
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could  not  and  did  not  name  the  date  that  we 
would  return. 

If  the  aggressor  persists  in  Viet-Nam,  the 
struggle  may  well  be  long.  Our  men  in 
battle  know  and  they  accept  this  hard  fact. 
We  who  are  at  home  can  do  as  much,  be- 
cause there  is  no  computer  that  can  tell  the 
hour  and  the  day  of  peace,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  will  come  only  to  the  steadfast  and 
never  to  the  weak  in  heart. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  men  ask  if  it  is  worth 
it.  I  think  you  know  that  answer.  It  is  the 
answer  that  Americans  have  given  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  wherever  American 
strength  has  been  pledged  to  prevent  ag- 
gression. 

The  contest  in  Viet-Nam  is  confused  and 
hard,  and  many  of  its  forms  are  new.  Yet 
our  American  purpose  and  policy  are  un- 
changed. Our  men  in  Viet-Nam  are  there. 
They  are  there,  as  Secretary  Dillon  [former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon] 
told  you,  to  keep  a  promise  that  was  made 
12  years  ago.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
promised,  as  Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles 
said  for  the  United  States,  that  "an  attack 
upon  the  treaty  area  would  occasion  a  reac- 
tion so  united,  so  strong,  and  so  well  placed 
that  the  aggressor  would  lose  more  than  it 
could  hope  to  gain."  5 

The   Pledge   of   Four   Presidents 

But  we  keep  more  than  a  specific  treaty 
promise  in  Viet-Nam  tonight.  We  keep  the 
faith  for  freedom. 

Four  Presidents  have  pledged  to  keep  that 
faith. 

The  first  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  25  years  ago. 
He  said: 

...  we  are  committed  to  the  proposition  thai 
principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for  oui 
own  security  will  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  s 
peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored  by  ap- 
peasers.  We  know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  b< 
bought  at  the  cost  of  other  people's  freedom. 

The  second  was  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  1947, 
at  a  historic  turning  point  in  the  history  oi 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  391. 
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guerrilla  warfare — and  of  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  States.  These  were  his  words 
then  :6 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  out- 
side pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work 
out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way. 

The  third  was  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in 
his  first  inaugural  address.  He  promised 
this: 

Realizing  that  common  sense  and  common  decency 
alike  dictate  the  futility  of  appeasement,  we  shall 
never  try  to  placate  an  aggressor  by  the  false  and 
wicked  bargain  of  trading  honor  for  security.  Amer- 
icans, indeed,  all  free  men,  remember  that  in  the 
final  choice  a  soldier's  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a  bur- 
ien  as  a  prisoner's  chains. 

And  then  5  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
)n  the  cold  bright  noon  of  his  first  day  in 
)ffiee,  proclaimed: 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and  place, 
;o  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been 
Dassed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — born  in 
;his  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard 
ind  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage — 
md  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing 
>f  those  human  rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  al- 
ways been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are  com- 
nitted  today  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well 
>r  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
neet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
'oe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

Freedom's   Frontier   in    Viet-Nam 

This  is  the  American  tradition.  Built  in 
'ree  discussion,  proven  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, rewarded  by  a  progress  at  home  that 
las  no  match  in  history,  it  beckons  us  for- 
ward tonight  to  the  work  of  peace  in  Viet- 
Nam.  We  will  build  freedom  while  we  fight, 
md  we  will  seek  peace  every  day  by  every 
lonorable  means.  But  we  will  persevere 
ilong  the  high,  hard  road  of  freedom.  We 
ire  too  old  to  be  foolhardy,  and  we  are  too 
foung  to  be  tired.  We  are  too  strong  for 
-ear  and  too  determined  for  retreat. 

Each  evening  when  I  retire,  I  take  up — 


1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  534. 


from  a  bedside  table — reports  from  the 
battlefront  and  reports  from  the  capitals 
around  the  world.  They  tell  me  how  our  men 
have  fared  that  day  in  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  of  Viet-Nam.  They  tell  me  what  hope 
there  seems  to  be  that  the  message  of  peace 
will  be  heard  and  that  this  tragic  war  may 
be  ended.  I  have  read  of  individual  acts  of 
heroism — of  dedicated  men  and  women 
whose  valor  matches  that  of  any  generation 
that  has  ever  gone  before.  I  read  of  men 
risking  their  lives  to  save  others — of  men 
giving  their  lives  to  save  freedom.  Always 
among  these  reports  are  a  few  letters  from 
the  men  out  there  themselves.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  among  some  here  at  home  about 
our  purposes  in  Viet-Nam,  I  never  find  it 
reflected  in  those  letters  from  Viet-Nam. 

Our  soldiers,  our  marines,  our  airmen,  and 
our  sailors  know  why  they  are  in  Viet-Nam. 
They  know,  as  five  Presidents  have  known, 
how  inseparably  bound  together  are  Amer- 
ica's freedom  and  the  freedom  of  her  friends 
around  the  world. 

So  tonight  let  me  read  you  from  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  an  American  father,  a 
warm  friend  of  mine  of  many  years,  about 
his  son,  a  young  Army  captain.  He  said : 

I  have  never  known  a  man  at  war  who  showed  less 
bravado  in  his  communications  with  home.  When  he 
was  not  flying  missions  in  his  helicopter  or  working 
out  of  the  battalion  headquarters  he  and  some  of 
his  buddies  on  their  own  visited  the  orphanages  as 
individuals  and  played  with  the  kids.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Vietnamese  people,  particu- 
larly the  peasants,  and  he  told  me  how  sorely  they 
wanted,  more  than  anything  else,  to  just  be  left 
alone  in  some  semblance  of  freedom  to  grow  their 
rice  and  to  raise  their  families.  This  good  young 
American,  as  thousands  like  him,  was  not  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  fighting  specifically  for  you 
or  for  me,  Mr.  President.  He  was  fighting  in  per- 
haps our  oldest  American  tradition,  taking  up  for 
people  who  are  being  pushed  around. 

The  young  captain  described  in  this  letter 
is  dead  tonight,  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the 
200,000  young  Americans  who  stand  out 
there  on  freedom's  frontier  in  Viet-Nam.  It 
lives  in  their  mothers  and  in  their  fathers 
here  in  America,  who  have  proudly  watched 
them  leave  their  homes  for  their  distant 
struggle. 
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So  tonight  I  ask  each  citizen  to  join  me, 
to  join  me  in  the  homes  and  the  meeting 
places  our  men  are  fighting  to  keep  free,  in 
a  prayer  for  their  safety. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  pledge  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight — the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  to  which  this  organization 
is  dedicated.  I  ask  you  for  your  help,  for 
your  understanding,  and  for  your  commit- 
ment so  that  this  united  people  may  show 
forth  to  all  the  world  that  America  has  not 
ended  the  only  struggle  that  is  worthy  of 
man's  unceasing  sacrifice — the  struggle  to 
be  free. 


Vice  President  Reviews  Asian 
Problems  With  Thai  Premier 

Vice  President  Humphrey  was  in  Thailand 
February  13-15  during  a  special  mission  to 
Asia  for  President  Johnson. 1  Following  is 
the  text  of  a  joint  communique  released  at 
Bangkok  on  February  15  at  the  conclusion 
of  talks  betiveen  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  Thanom  Kit- 
tikachorn. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  have 
concluded  a  most  useful  discussion  and  re- 
view of  the  common  struggle  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Southeast  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  results  of  the  recently  concluded 
conference  in  Hawaii.2 

The  Vice  President  paid  tribute  to  the 
strong  and  unhesitating  stand  which  Thai- 
land and  her  leaders  have  taken  against  the 
many  forms  of  Communist  aggression,  the 
disguised  as  well  as  the  blatant  ones.  He 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  Government 
for  Thailand's  initiatives  in  seeking  a  larger 
regional  framework  for  the  peaceful  achieve- 
ment of  social  and  economic  progress.  He 
emphasized  the  determination  of  the  United 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1966, 
p.  302. 
•  Ibid. 


States  to  provide  all  necessary  assistance 
to  enable  Thailand  and  the  other  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia  threatened  by  Communist 
aggression  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
achieve  in  peace  their  just  economic  and 
social  aims. 

The  Prime  Minister  concurred  with  the 
principle  underlying  the  Declaration  of  Hon- 
olulu: that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  must 
be  waged  on  two  fronts  simultaneously — the 
military  front  and  the  struggle  to  improve 
the  social,  economic,  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  people. 

Recognizing  Thailand's  commitment  to  de- 
fend itself  against  Communist  aggression 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  the 
Vice  President  reaffirmed  the  United  States 
pledge  to  assist  in  programs  for  the  im- 
provement of  individual  well-being  and  se- 
curity in  Thailand.  Despite  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  the  development  of  rural 
areas,  a  need  was  clearly  identified  foi 
greater  efforts  to  provide  more  ample  watei 
supply,  further  expansion  of  rural  credit  foi 
agriculture  and  related  small  industry,  irri- 
gation of  farmlands,  expansion  of  rural  elec- 
trification, an  expanded  road  system  to  con- 
nect outlying  areas  to  markets,  better  medi 
cal  care  extended  to  presently  isolated  vil- 
lages, and  the  provision  of  more  schools  tc 
educate  the  populace  and  to  insure  that  thej 
will  be  better  equipped  to  share  in  the  prog 
ress  of  their  country  and  contribute  to  its 
strength  and  stability. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  steps  taken  to  im 
prove  the  security  in  certain  areas  hac 
proved  their  worth,  but  that  furthej 
strengthening  of  security  forces  was  ar 
urgent  necessity.  Both  Governments  wouk 
provide  additional  resources  to  achieve  thi: 
end,  so  that  villages  would  be  freed  fron 
the  threat  of  Communist  terrorism  an( 
harassment.  At  the  same  time  further  as 
sistance  beyond  on-going  programs  for  th< 
improvement  and  modernization  of  the  Tha 
Armed  Forces  was  a  pressing  requiremen 
which  would  be  met  by  the  United  State: 
with  the  flexibility  and  promptness  requiret 
by  the  current  emergency. 
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Thailand's  present  contributions  in  re- 
gional affairs  were  jointly  reviewed  with 
specific  reference  to  the  constructive  role 
Thailand  has  played  in  the  Mekong  Com- 
mittee, its  leadership  in  the  recent  regional 
educational  conference,  its  strong  support 
for  the  Asian  Development  Bank,3  and 
leadership  in  forming  a  highly  competent 
regional  council  for  exchange  and  coordina- 
tion of  development  plans.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister stressed  the  need  for  Asian  initiative 
and  innovation  in  achieving  more  rapid 
progress  in  economic  development  so  as  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  Asian  peoples.  This 
is  one  of  the  objectives  underlying  the  re- 
newed interest  in  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asia.  The  Vice  President  recalled  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  pledge  in  April  1965  4  of  a 
$1  billion  American  contribution  to  such  a 
program  following  its  organization  by  Asian 
leadership.  In  this  context  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent noted  the  visit  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black  for 
discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister,5  which 
have  resulted  in  the  necessary  engineering 
or  other  survey  actions  for  all  the  13  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  agreed  that  organizations  such  as 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia  could 
play  a  valuable  role  in  fostering  new  coop- 
erative institutions  and  stimulating  the 
ideas  that  would  make  dramatic  economic 
transformations  possible. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Burma 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of 
Burma,  U  Tun  Win,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Johnson  on  February  25. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  dated  February  25. 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,   Mar.  7,  1966,  p.  379. 
'Ibid.,   Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,   Aug.  2,  1965,  p.  215. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Allegations 
on  Air  Accident  in  Spain 

Press   release   36   dated   February   26 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide  memoire 
transmitted  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  February  25. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
jects the  allegations  made  by  the  Soviet 
Government  in  its  aide  memoire  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1966.1  The  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  must  be  aware — or  could  easily 
have  ascertained — that  no  nuclear  weapon 
test,  no  nuclear  explosion  of  any  kind,  and 
no  radioactive  pollution  of  the  sea  were  in- 
volved in  the  unfortunate  accident  over  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
question  of  a  "violation"  or  of  "actions  in 
conflict  with"  either  the  Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water,  or  of  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  High  Seas, 
or  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  high 
seas.  Accusations  to  this  effect  by  the  So- 
viet Government  are  therefore  without  any 
foundation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  flights  of 
U.S.  military  aircraft  are  carried  out  with 
the  agreement  of  nations  of  the  free  world 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  reinforcing 
their  collective  security  against  the  threat 
posed  by  the  huge  nuclear  forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  including  its  many  bomber  air- 
craft. Our  policies  and  practices  designed  to 
meet  this  nuclear  threat  have  been  adopted 
only  after  the  most  careful  assessment  of 
security  requirements  and  after  provision  of 
necessary  safeguards. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  opposed  to  military  se- 
curity measures  undertaken  in  defense 
against  the  threat  of  its  armed  power,  or 
that  it  should  attempt  to  limit  or  reduce 
such  defense.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 


Not  printed. 
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willing  to  distort  the  meaning  of  interna- 
tional treaties  to  suit  the  purpose  of  a 
propaganda  campaign  to  that  end.  It  seems 
clear  that  if  the  Soviet  Government  had 
been  genuinely  concerned  about  possible 
violations  of  international  agreements  and 
law,  it  would  have  requested,  and  awaited, 
a  reply  and  clarification  from  the  United 
States  Government  instead  of  resorting  to 
tactics  designed  to  advance  purely  propa- 
ganda objectives. 


bear  upon  the  future.  There  are  both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  elements. 

The  $1.5  billion  net  reduction  in  the  pay- 
ments deficit  on  an  overall  basis  occurred 
despite  heavy  outflows  on  private  capital  ac- 
count during  the  early  months  and  despite 
setbacks  for  the  year  as  a  whole  in  trade 
and  other  accounts.  The  improvement  is  in 
very  large  part  attributable  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  of  voluntary  coopera- 
tion which  President  Johnson  called  for  in 
his  balance-of-payments  message  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  1965.1 


Substantial  Improvement  Achieved 
in  Balance  of  Payments  in  1965 

Following  are  statements  regarding  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  made  during  a 
joint  news  conference  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  February  14  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  and  J.  L.  Rob- 
ertson, Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  FOWLER 

Final  computations,  now  available,  confirm 
the  earlier  preliminary  estimate  of  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  in  1965. 

In  1965  we  had  a  balance-of-payments 
improvement  of  $1.5  billion,  so  that  we  ended 
the  year  with  a  deficit  in  our  international 
payments  of  $1.3  billion.  That  is  on  the 
overall,  or  liquidity,  accounting  basis. 

— That  is  the  smallest  overall  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  since  1958. 

— It  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  our  defi- 
cits of  $2.8  billion  in  1964  and  $2.7  billion  in 
1963. 

— It  compares  with  average  deficits,  on 
this  same  accounting  basis,  of  $3  billion  a 
year  in  the  7  preceding  years,  1958  through 
1964. 

I  want  to  go  over  with  you  some  of  the 
main  components  of  the  1965  record,  as  they 


Prospects  for  1966 

This  1965  record,  and  the  tightening  and 
sharpening  of  this  phase  of  the  President's 
balance-of-payments  program  for  1966,  give 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  continu- 
ing improvement  in  the  private  capital  area 

I  would  hope  particularly  that  the  For- 
eign Tax  Investors  Act,  now  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  could  become 
law  this  year,  providing  the  basis  for  t 
long-term  expansion  of  the  scale  of  private 
foreign  portfolio  investment  in  the  Unitec 
States. 

This  prospect,  the  increase  in  investmenl 
income,  a  moderation  of  direct  investment 
outflows,  and  a  movement  toward  an  ex- 
panding trade  surplus,  interrupted  in  196E 
by  special  circumstances,  offer  the  mosl 
promising  areas  for  our  march  towarc 
equilibrium  in  1966. 

Of  course  the  two  main  imponderables 
are  the  rising  balance-of-payments  costs  ir 
Southeast  Asia  in  both  the  military  and  the 
aid  programs,  which  are  the  result  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  direct  and  indirect  impact  oi 
Viet-Nam  on  the  domestic  economy  and  the 
balance  of  trade. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  must  certainlj 
make  every  effort — we  must  not  fail  in  oui 
continuing  efforts,  both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment— to  find  and  to  make  every  reason- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1965,  p.  282 
For  background  on  the  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram for  1966,  see   ibid.,  Jan.  3,  1966,  p.  22. 
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able  and  practicable  offset  to  the  impact  of 
Viet-Nam  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
balance-of-payments  costs  of  the  Viet-Nam 
conflict  are  not  permanent  or  ordinary  costs 
and  that,  although  we  have  made  provision 
for  an  increase  in  these  costs  in  our  outlook 
for  1966,  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  say  at 
this  time  how  greatly,  in  fact,  they  will  af- 
fect our  balance  of  payments  in  1966. 

What  I  can  tell  you  now  is  that  we  still 
have  equilibrium,  as  we  have  defined  it,  as 
our  goal  for  1966,  but  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  present  measures  as  they  currently  op- 
erate will  lead  us  to  that  goal  if  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  Viet-Nam  rise  sharply 
over  the  increases  presently  projected.  Let 
me  add  and  emphasize  that;  as  of  now,  the 
program  we  have  is  an  effective  program 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  its  char- 
acter. 

Secretary  Connor  will  discuss  with  you 
the  part  of  the  President's  balance-of-pay- 
ments program  that  is  his  responsibility, 
chiefly,  international  trade  and  the  volun- 
tary program  for  keeping  the  growth  of 
American  business  investment  overseas 
within  our  balance-of-payments  possibilities. 

Governor  Robertson  will  discuss  the  pro- 
gram concerned  with  United  States  lending 
overseas. 

On  the  other  principal  accounting  basis, 
the  official  settlements  account,  our  deficit 
in  1965  was  somewhat  less  than  $1.4  billion. 

— This  was  slightly  larger — about  $126 
million — than  the  official  settlements  deficit 
in  1964. 

— However,  the  official  accounts  deficit 
in  1965  was  less  than  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  average  deficit  of  $2.2  billion  a  year,  on 
this  same  basis,  in  the  7  years  1958  through 
1964. 

By  and  large,  the  official  settlements  defi- 
cit will  differ  from  the  liquidity  deficit  to  the 
extent  of  change  in  liquid  dollar  holdings  of 
private  foreigners,  since  inclusion  of  these 
liabilities  in  the  liquidity  account  is  the 
major  difference  between  the  two  concepts. 

It  is  characteristic  for  private  dollar  bal- 


ances held  abroad  to  vary  their  rate  of 
growth  sharply  from  year  to  year.  There 
was  very  little  increase  in  private  foreign 
dollar  holdings  last  year,  making  for  very 
little  difference  in  the  two  accounts  for  the 
year.  The  chief  reasons  are : 

— The  large  increase  in  privately  held 
dollars  abroad  in  1964  must  have  sufficed 
to  satisfy  increases  in  working  balance  and 
other  requirements  for  some  time  ahead. 

— American  firms  repatriated  dollars  that 
had  been  held  abroad,  to  cooperate  with  the 
President's  program. 

— Tightening  of  domestic  credit  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries  inspired  foreign  banks  to 
shift  from  dollar  to  domestic  assets. 

— The  improvement  in  the  British  pound 
sterling  brought  about  shifts  from  dollar 
accounts  to  sterling  accounts. 

Factors   Affecting   1965   Payments 

I  will  try,  in  the  remainder  of  my  sum- 
mary, to  point  out  some  of  the  main  factors 
that,  taken  altogether,  added  up  to  last 
year's  achievement,  in  reducing  the  deficit 
on  the  overall,  or  liquidity,  basis,  concluding 
with  a  summary  of  our  gold  transactions 
during  the  year. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  adverse  factors 
affecting  our  payments  in  1965 : 

The  largest  adverse  change  in  our  pay- 
ments last  year  was  the  decline  of  nearly 
$1.9  billion  in  our  trade  surplus.  This  was 
due,  as  you  can  see,  to  an  increase  of  nearly 
$2.9  billion  (about  15  percent)  in  imports, 
while  our  gain  for  the  year  on  exports  was 
only  $1.0  billion,  or  4  percent.  The  trade 
surplus  for  the  year  was  $4.8  billion  as  com- 
pared with  $6.7  billion  in  1964;  but  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1965  it  was  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $5.2  billion. 

Our  tourist  deficit  apparently  rose  again, 
from  $1.6  billion  to  $1.8  billion. 

Direct  investment  abroad  in  1965  was 
larger  than  in  1964.  But  it  should  be  re- 
called that  the  new  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram did  not  get  started  until  February  of 
1964 — just  a  year  ago — and  that  many  in- 
vestment   commitments    had    already    been 
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made.  What  is  encouraging  is  that  there 
was  a  substantial  improvement  during  the 
year.  Secretary  Connor  will  tell  you  more 
about  this  program  and  the  outlook  for  1966. 

Net  transactions  in  foreign  securities, 
new  and  outstanding,  remained  almost  un- 
changed in  1965  from  the  1964  level,  due  to 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  and  the  volun- 
tary program  for  restraint  by  nonbank  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

One  major  unfavorable  factor  was  of  a 
quite  special  character.  This  was  the  shift 
during  1965  of  some  United  States  securi- 
ties, and  some  other  long-term  assets  held 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Government,  into 
short-term  liquid  assets.  The  change  in 
type  of  asset  held  affects  our  deficit.  The 
amount  involved  was  some  $500  million. 
This  item  largely  explains  the  figure  in  the 
table  2  that  you  have  for  net  sales  of  United 
States  securities  by  foreigners. 

Favorable  items  included  the  following: 

The  largest  single  impact  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  program,  through  the  end  of 
1965,  was  in  the  field  of  bank  credit.  Out- 
flows of  short-  and  long-term  credit  re- 
ported by  banks,  which  were  almost  $2.5 
billion  in  1964,  shifted  to  a  slight  inflow  in 
1965. 

In  addition — although  the  information  on 
this  point  is  still  incomplete — nonbank  claims 
on  foreigners,  excluding  United  States  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities,  shifted  from  an 
outflmv  in  1964  of  over  $900  million  to  an 
infloiv  in  1965  which  we  estimate  at  around 
$300  million.  More  than  half  of  this  estimated 
$1.2  billion  shift  in  nonbank  flows  last  year 
represents  repatriation  of  liquid  funds  by  fi- 
nancial and  nonfinancial  corporations  in  re- 
sponse to  the  voluntary  program. 

In  concluding  my  part  of  these  remarks 
with  a  summary  of  our  gold  transactions,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  gold  movements  are 
not  necessarily  related  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  any  one  year.  Gold  claims  arise 
from  official  dollar  balances  accumulated  in 
any  year,  past  or  present. 

Net  gold  sales  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  $1.7  billion,  of  which  $259  million 


1  Not  printed  here. 


represented  a  gold  payment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  connection  with  an 
increase  in  our  drawing  rights  and  $118 
million  represented  sales  to  domestic  indus- 
trial users.  Of  the  remaining  $1.3  billion 
gold  sales,  $1.1  billion  occurred  during  the 
first  half  and  $177  million  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

The  steady  decline  in  gold  sales  through- 
out the  year,  along  with  some  strengthen- 
ing of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets, suggests  a  healthy  state  of  foreign 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  CONNOR 

The  improvement  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  during  1965  shown  in  the  figures 
just  released  is  both  striking  and  gratifying. 
It  is  striking  because  it  was  achieved  in  the 
face  of  a  number  of  obstacles;  it  is  gratify- 
ing because  it  justifies  our  confidence  that 
the  Nation's  businessmen  and  bankers  could 
be  relied  upon — within  the  framework  of  a 
voluntary  program — to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  reducing  the  deficit  in  our 
international  accounts. 

The  obstacles  to  an  even  greater  improve- 
ment in  our  balance  of  payments  during 
1965  were  serious : 

— Partly  because  of  the  slower  pace  of 
economic  activity  in  some  of  our  major  mar- 
kets abroad,  and  the  acceleration  of  pro- 
duction at  home,  total  exports  rose  by 
about  4  percent.  But  imports  climbed  by 
more  than  15  percent.  The  result  was  a  de- 
cline in  our  trade  surplus  from  $6.7  billion 
in  1964  to  $4.8  billion  in  1965. 

— The  travel  gap  also  rose  appreciably. 
Although  the  final  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, indications  are  that  the  travel  gap  rose 
from  $1.6  billion  in  1964  to  over  $1.8  billion 
in  1965. 

— The  further  buildup  of  our  military 
forces  in  Viet-Nam  also  had  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  payments. 

— The  outflow  for  direct  investment  also 
rose  substantially  compared  with  the  level 
in  the  previous  year.  However,  the  program 
of  voluntary  cooperation  with  the  business 
community  was  clearly  helpful  in  moderat- 
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Direct  Investment  Income,  Outflow,  and 
Income  Surplus  by  Quarters,  1964  and  1965 

(Millions  of  Dollars,  Seasonally  Adjusted) 


1st  Qtr. 


INCOME 


2nd  Qtr.  3rd  Qtr 

1964 
OUTFLOW 


4th  Qtr. 


1st  Qtr. 


2nd  Qtr. 
1965 


3rd  Qtr. 


ing  its  course — especially  after  midyear. 

When  the  President's  voluntary  program 
was  launched  just  over  a  year  ago,  we 
stressed  that,  because  of  outstanding  com- 
mitments, the  response  of  the  direct  invest- 
ment outflow  would  not  be  evident  until  the 
statistics  were  available  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters.  The  fourth-quarter  figures 
are  still  not  in.  During  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1965,  the  outflow  amounted  to  $2.6 
billion,  or  over  $3.4  billion  at  an  annual  rate, 
compared  with  $2.4  billion  in  1964.  Since  the 
third-quarter  outflow  was  already  down  to 
$515  million,  the  total  for  1965  will  un- 
doubtedly be  well  below  $3.4  billion. 

These  trends  are  summarized  in  the  at- 


tached chart.  The  sharp  turnabout  in  the  be- 
havior of  direct  investment  outflow  after 
mid-1965  is  especially  striking.  During  the 
last  half  of  1964,  the  outflow  amounted  to 
more  than  $1.3  billion,  or  $2.7  billion  at  an 
annual  rate.  Thus  the  trend  was  climbing 
rapidly  from  the  level  in  the  first  6  months 
of  that  year.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1965, 
before  the  voluntary  program  got  effectively 
underway,  a  further  acceleration  occurred. 
While  a  moderate  decline  was  recorded  in 
the  second  quarter,  the  outflow  for  direct  in- 
vestment during  the  first  half  of  1965  was 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $4.1  billion.  In  contrast, 
the  annual  rate  during  the  last  half  of  1965 
was  clearly  far  below  that  figure.   Thus,  in 
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response  to  the  voluntary  program,  the  an- 
nual rate  of  direct  investment  outflow  was 
cut  substantially. 

The  impact  of  the  turnabout  is  also  evi- 
dent when  direct  investment  outflow  is  com- 
pared with  direct  investment  income.  The 
income  figure  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1965 
is  not  available;  but  given  the  trend  during 
the  year,  the  fourth-quarter  income  was 
probably  at  least  $1.0  billion.  It  will  be 
noted  in  the  chart  that  the  surplus  of  direct 
investment  income  over  outflow  declined 
steadily  through  1964  and  into  the  first 
quarter  of  1965 — when  it  was  negative  by 
$100  million.  But  as  the  outflow  was  mod- 
erated and  the  repatriation  of  income  was 
accelerated  in  response  to  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram, the  income  surplus  recovered  ap- 
preciably. 

The  fourth  quarter  of  1965  also  saw  the 
fruition  of  another  important  part  of  the 
voluntary  program  relating  to  direct  invest- 
ment. An  increasing  number  of  participat- 
ing companies  have  decided  to  borrow 
funds  abroad  and  thus  minimize  the  impact 
of  their  projects  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. During  the  fourth  quarter,  about 
$175  million  of  proceeds  of  such  borrowing 
through  the  sale  of  securities  to  foreign  in- 
vestors were  recorded  in  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  statistics.  About  the  same  amount 
was  raised  through  the  sale  of  securities 
by  the  companies'  subsidiaries  abroad — al- 
though the  latter  proceeds  are  not  shown  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  $175  mil- 
lion borrowed  by  firms  incorporated  in  the 
United  States  can  be  considered  as  a  partial 
offset  to  the  direct  investment  outflow  dur- 
ing 1965.  Allowing  for  this  offset  would  put 
the  estimated  outflow  for  direct  investment 
during  1965  almost  $200  million  below  the 
figure  which  will  be  recorded  in  the  balance- 
of -payments  accounts. 

We  are  still  awaiting  the  fourth-quarter 
reports  from  most  of  the  500  companies 
which  participated  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram during  1965.  But  the  results  through 
the  first  9  months,  plus  the  trend  evident  in 
the  early   returns  for  the  fourth  quarter, 


clearly  suggest  that  the  cooperating  com- 
panies will  substantially  achieve  the  pro- 
jected improvement  of  $1.3  billion  on  se- 
lected foreign  transactions.  Moreover,  they 
have  repatriated  about  $400  million  of 
short-term  financial  assets.  Thus,  the  ex- 
panded contribution  of  this  sector  of  the 
business  community  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments during  1965  may  well  approximate 
$1.7  billion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  balance-of-payments 
results  for  1965,  including  the  results  for 
direct  investment,  clearly  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  the  decision  to  rely  on  the  co- 
operative effort  of  the  American  business 
community  in  our  drive  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. We  shall  continue  this  reliance,  and  we 
are  confident  of  another  favorable  outcome 
for  the  current  year. 


STATEMENT  BY  GOVERNOR  ROBERTSON 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  foreign 
loans  and  investments  of  U.S.  commercial 
banks  in  1965  expanded  by  less  than  the 
amount  provided  by  the  target  ceiling  sug- 
gested in  the  February  1965  guidelines. 
This  result  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  whole- 
hearted cooperation  with  which  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  have  complied 
with  the  guidelines  designed  to  meet  the 
important  national  problem  of  improving 
our  balance  of  international  payments. 

Despite  the  usual  relatively  large  seasonal 
increase  in  December,  foreign  loans  and  in- 
vestments of  monthly  reporting  banks  on 
December  31,  1965,  were  only  $155  million 
higher  than  on  December  31,  1964.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  banking  system  was 
$320  million  below  the  target  (105  percent 
of  the  December  31,  1964,  base)  suggested 
by  the  1965  guidelines.  The  increase  of  $155 
million  last  year  compares  with  an  increase 
of  $2.4  billion  in  1964  and  of  over  $1  billion 
on  the  average  for  the  3  years  1961-1963, 
although  the  latter  figures  include  some 
foreign  claims  not  covered  by  the  program, 
such  as  customers'  assets.  The  net  change 
of  $2.25  billion  between  1964  and  1965  was 
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larger  than  the  total  improvement  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

With  the  $320  million  margin  remaining 
under  the  1965  target  ceiling,  and  the  addi- 
tional expansion  of  1  percent  of  the  base  per 
quarter  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  for  1966,  banks  should  have  more 
than  ample  leeway  to  accommodate  all 
priority  credit  needs — for  export  financing 
and  credits  to  developing  countries — during 
the  coming  year. 

On  December  31,  1965,  35  banks  held  for- 
eign claims  in  amounts  which  exceeded  the 
target.  However,  half  of  those  banks  had 
foreign  claims  of  less  than  $5  million  each 
and  had  been  over  the  target  when  the  pro- 
gram was  announced.  Among  the  other 
half,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  excess 
represented  an  outflow  of  a  seasonal  nature 
in  December  which  has  since  been  reversed 
(see  attached  tables) . 

Yearend  data  on  financial  institutions 
other  than  banks  are  still  being  compiled. 
Statistics  through  the  third  quarter,  previ- 
ously released,  indicated  that  these  institu- 
tions, too,  on  balance  were  then  well  within 
the  guidelines  as  revised  in  June  1965. 

Data  on  the  foreign  lending  activities  of 
commercial  banks  in  1965  are  set  forth  in 
the  attached  tables. 


Table  1 

Foreign  Credits  of  U.S.  Banks,  1965 

(millions  of  dollars) 

End  of  period 
Item  March  June     Sept.    Dee. 

Number  of  reporting  banks         150     161     160     161 

Total  foreign  credits  subject 
to  105  percent  ceiling  9896  9589  9503  9654 

Target  ceiling  (105  percent 
of  December  1964  base)  9971  9981  9979  9975 

Net  expansion  of  credit  since 

December  1964  398       82       -2     155 

Net  leeway  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  credit  with- 
in target  ceiling  75     391     477     320 


Table  2 

Foreign   Credits   of   Banks 

in  Excess   of   Target   Ceiling,  1965 

End  of  period 
Item  March    June    Sept.    Dec. 

Number  of  banks  60       56      35       35 

Aggregate  amount  in  excess 

of  target  ($  million)  274     107       86     113 


Table  3 

Distribution  of  Excess  Over  Ceiling 

December  SI,  1965 


Percent  of 
1964  base 

Number  of  bankt 

Amount  in  exceet 
of  ceiling 
($  million) 

105-110 

10 

$   78.2 

110-115 

4 

9.2 

115-120 

6 

6.6 

Over  120 

15 

19.2 

35 

$113.2 

Note:  Ceiling  is  105  percent  of  December  1964  base. 


Advisory  Group  on  International 
Business  Problems  Meets 

The  Department  of  State's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Business  Problems 
met  at  the  Department  on  February  11  for 
discussions  centering  on  investment  prob- 
lems abroad  and  East-West  trade. 

This  Committee,  established  in  1963, 
meets  periodically  to  review  the  handling  by 
the  Department  and  its  missions  abroad  of 
problems  faced  by  American  business  in 
connection  with  overseas  operations.  Some 
of  these  are  specific  in  nature;  others  re- 
late to  broad  problem  areas  involving  com- 
plex political  and  economic  issues. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  as 
follows : 

Clarence   B.   Randall,   former   chairman,   board   of 

directors,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  chairman 
William     Blackie,     president,     Caterpillar     Tractor 

Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
Jacob    Blaustein,    president,    American    Trading   & 

Production  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Francis  C.  Brown,  president,  Schering  Corporation, 

Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Ray  R.  Eppert,  president,  Burroughs  Corp.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Edward  Gudeman,  partner,  Lehman  Brothers,  New 

York,  N.Y. 
Daggett    Harvey,    chairman,    board    of    directors, 

Fred  Harvey  Restaurant  Chain,  Chicago,  111. 
Donald  P.  Kircher,  president,  The  Singer  Co.,  New 

York,  N.Y. 
Edwin    A.    Locke,    Jr.,    president,    Modern    Homes 

Construction  Co.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Harold  C.  McClellan,  chairman,  board  of  directors, 

Old   Colony  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  San  Marino, 

Calif. 
William  H.  Wendel,  president,  The  Carborundum  Co., 

Niagara    Falls,    N.Y. 
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Eugene  M.  Braderman,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Commercial  Af- 
fairs and  Business  Activities,  serves  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Committee. 

Government  advisers  to  the  Committee 
who  participated  in  the  February  11  dis- 
cussions were : 

Anthony  M.  Solomon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for   Economic   Affairs 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Domestic  and  International  Busi- 
ness 

Richard  D.  Kearney,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State 

Donald  W.  Hoagland,  Assistant  Administrator,  Of- 
fice of  Development  Finance  and  Private  Enter- 
prise,   Agency    for    International    Development 

Henry  L.  Pitts,  Jr.,  chief,  U.S.  Business  Protection 
Division,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 


Council  on  International 
Monetary  Policies  Set  Up 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 

National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  4  of  1965  (30  F.R.  9353),  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Council,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

(c)  Whenever  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  may  be  of  interest  to  Federal  agencies 
not  represented  on  the  Council  under  Section  1  (b)  of 
this  order,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  may  consult 
with  such  agencies  and  may  invite  them  to  designate 
representatives  to  participate  in  meetings  and  delib- 
erations of  the  Council. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Council,  (a)  Exclusive  of 
the  functions  delegated  by  the  provisions  of  Section 
3,  below,  and  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 


No.  11269;  31  Fed.  Reg.  2813. 


subsection  (b)  of  this  Section,  all  of  the  functions 
which  are  now  vested  in  the  President  in  consequence 
of  their  transfer  to  him  effected  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  1(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1965 
are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Council. 

(b)  The  functions  under  Sections  4(a)  and  4(b) 
(3)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  includ- 
ing those  made  applicable  to  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  International  Development 
Association  (22  U.S.C.  286b(a)  and  (b)(3);  282b; 
283b;  284b),  to  the  extent  that  such  functions  consist 
of  coordination  of  policies,  are  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Council.  The  functions  so  delegated  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  the  authority  to  review  proposed 
individual  loan,  financial,  exchange,  or  monetary 
transactions  to  the  extent  necessary  or  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  coordination  of  policies. 

Sec  3.  Functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
(a)  Functions  which  are  now  vested  in  the  President 
in  consequence  of  their  transfer  to  him  effected  by 
the  provisions  of  Section  1  (b)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1965  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  the 
following: 

(1)  Authority  to  instruct  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  international  financial  organiza- 
tions. 

(2)  Authority  provided  for  in  Section  4(b)(4) 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
286b(b)(4)). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  delegated  to 
him  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Council. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  deemed  to  dero- 
gate from  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  4.  Information,  (a)  All  agencies  and  officers 
of  the  Government,  including  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  international  financial  organiza- 
tions, (1)  shall  keep  the  Council  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case  may  be,  fully  informed 
concerning  the  foreign  loan,  financial,  exchange, 
and  monetary  transactions  in  which  they  engage  or 
may  engage  or  with  respect  to  which  they  have  other 
responsibility,  and  (2)  shall  provide  the  Council  and 
the  Secretary  with  such  further  information  or  data 
in  their  possession  as  the  Council  or  the  Secretary, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  deem  necessary  to  the 
appropriate  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Council  and  Secretary  under  Sections  2  and  3  of  this 
order,  respectively. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  transmit 
to  all  appropriate  agencies  and  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment statements  of  the  policies  of  the  Council  un- 
der this  order  and  such  other  information  relating  to 
the  above-mentioned  transactions  or  to  the  functions 
of  the  Council  hereunder  as  the  Council  shall  deem 
desirable. 
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Sec.  5.  Executive  Order  No.  100SS.  Section  2(a) 
of  Executive  Order  No.  10033  of  February  8,  1949, 
is  hereby  amended  by  substituting  for  the  name 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems"  the  following:  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies." 

Sec.  6.  Effective  date.  The  provisions  of  this  order 
shall  be  effective  as  of  January  1,  1966. 


The  White  House, 
February  lb,  1966. 


U.S.-Japan  Cultural  Conference 
Held  at  Tokyo 

Press   release   28    dated   February   14 

"The  Role  of  Universities  in  Mutual  Un- 
derstanding:  Japan  and  America"  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  Third  U.S.-Japan  Confer- 
ence on  Cultural  and  Educational  Inter- 
change, to  be  held  at  Tokyo  March  2-7. 

Hugh  Borton,  president  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege and  scholar  in  Japanese  history,  will 
again  head  the  American  delegation.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the 
first  meeting,  at  Tokyo  in  January  1962,  and 
the  second,  at  Washington  in  October  1963. 

The  Japanese  delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Tatsuo  Morito,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Japanese  delegations  to  the  first  and  second 
conferences. 

The  four  major  topics  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Tokyo  conference  are:  the  development 
of  mutual  understanding  through  education ; 
binational  approaches  to  university  educa- 
tion; developing  bilateral  faculty  and  ma- 
terial resources ;  and  the  foreign  student  and 
mutual  understanding. 

The  first  conference,  in  1962,  was  de- 
voted to  an  exploration  of  the  most  critical 
areas  of  exchange  activity.  As  a  result,  the 
second  conference,  in  1963,  considered  possi- 
bilities of  expansion  in  the  exchange  of  edu- 
cational television  programs  between  the 
two   countries;    increasing    the    translation 


and  abstracting  of  Japanese  scholarly 
works;  broadening  Japanese  studies  in  the 
United  States  and  American  studies  in 
Japan;  and  promoting  wider  exchanges  in 
the  performing  arts.  Statements  of  prog- 
ress achieved  in  those  areas  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1966  conference  documenta- 
tion. 

Agreement  to  hold  binational  conferences 
on  cultural  and  educational  interchange  was 
reached  during  the  talks  between  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  late 
Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  in  June  1961 
at  Washington.1 

Other  American  delegates  will  be:  Bur- 
nett Anderson,  Deputy  Director  (Policy  and 
Plans),  U.S.  Information  Agency;  H.  Stan- 
ley Bennett,  dean  of  the  division  of  biologi- 
cal science,  University  of  Chicago;  Charles 
B.  Fahs,  minister  counselor  for  cultural  af- 
fairs, American  Embassy,  Tokyo;  Ralph  C. 
M.  Flynt,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Inter- 
national Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Charles  Frankel, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs;  Thomas  H.  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii ;  Har- 
lan H.  Hatcher,  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan ;  Pendleton  Herring,  president  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council;  Hugh 
Jenkins,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Foreign  Student  Affairs;  James  W. 
Morley,  director  of  the  East  Asia  Institute, 
Columbia  University;  Douglas  Overton,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Japan  Society,  New 
York;  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan;  and  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling, 
president  of  Stanford  University. 

Other  Japanese  delegates  will  be :  Shintaro 
Fukushima,  president,  Japan  Times;  Yoshio 
Gamo,  director,  Research  Bureau,  Ministry 
of  Education;  Masayuki  Harigai,  director, 
Cultural  Affairs  Department,  Foreign  Min- 
istry ;  Yoichi  Maeda,  professor  of  French  lit- 
erature, Tokyo  University;  Kanichi  Moroi, 
president,  Chichibu  Cement  Corp.  and  mem- 
ber of  board,  Keidanren ;  Nobumoto  Ohama, 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  10,  1961, 
p.  57. 
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president  of  Waseda  University;  Takashi 
Oizumi,  president  of  Sophia  University; 
Azuma  Okuda,  president  of  Kyoto  Univer- 
sity; Kazuo  Okochi,  president  of  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity ;  Kiyoshi  Sugie,  director,  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  Science  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation;   Harusada    Suginome,    president   of 


Hokkaido  University;  Nobushige  Ukai,  pres- 
ident of  International  Christian  University; 
Takeo  Watanabe,  professor  and  former  dean, 
science  department,  Tokyo  University,  and 
member  of  National  Science  Council;  and 
Shigeharu  Matsumoto,  executive  director,  In- 
ternational House. 


THE   CONGRESS 


Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 


Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 


Mr.  Chairman  [Chet  Holifield],  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  comment  on  Senate 
Resolution  179,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  this  committee, 
Senator  [John  0.]  Pastore,  and  cosponsored 
by  55  of  his  Senate  colleagues.  And  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  introduced  one  of  several  similar 
resolutions  in  the  House. 

In  commending  the  President's  efforts  to 
negotiate  international  agreements  limiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  this  resolu- 
tion reinforces  the  position  of  the  executive 
branch  in  dealing  with  the  threat  of  nuclear 
proliferation — a  problem  President  Johnson 


1  Made  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  Feb.  23  (press  release  32)  during  hear- 
ings on  the  Pastore  resolution  (S.  Res.  179),  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  President's  "serious  and 
urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  international  agreements 
limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons"  and  sup- 
porting "the  principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the 
President  which  are  appropriate  and  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nuclear 
proliferation  problems." 


has  characterized  as  the  "gravest  of  all  un- 
resolved human  issues."  2  We  welcome  this 
significant  expression  of  congressional  sup- 
port. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the 
resolution  takes  appropriate  cognizance  of 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  treatymaking  process.  In  this 
connection  the  resolution  is  also  a  useful 
vehicle  for  promoting  coordination  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  in 
the  implementation  of  our  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Nonproliferation  as  a  Foreign  Policy  Objective 

The  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in- 
creases the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  di- 
minishes the  security  of  all  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  This  is  true  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
spell  out  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  led 


2  For  a  statement  by  President  Johnson  dated 
Aug.  17,  1965,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1965, 
p.  466. 
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the  executive  branch  to  make  nonprolifera- 
tion  a  major  objective  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nuclear  proliferation  could  add  a  new  and 
dangerous  dimension  to  historical  ethnic  and 
territorial  disputes  existing  between  nations. 
A  decision  by  one  party  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  could  generate  pressures  on  others 
to  "go  nuclear" — or  to  destroy  the  nuclear 
facilities  of  the  acquiring  state  before  the 
program  reaches  completion. 

Nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  more 
countries  could  have  consequences  for  world 
security  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Every 
additional  country  having  nuclear  weapons, 
no  matter  how  responsibly  governed,  is  an 
additional  center  of  independent  decision- 
making on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In- 
ternational relations  are  thereby  made  more 
complex  and  more  dangerous.  And  the  risk 
that  one  of  such  centers  could  fall  into  ir- 
responsible hands  is  increased.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  believed  that  even  one  nuclear 
power  was  too  many,  and  immediately  after 
World  War  II  we  sought  to  remove  nuclear 
energy  from  the  military  field.  It  is  a  great 
tragedy  that  our  proposals  were  not  accepted 
then. 

Efforts  of  the  present  nuclear  powers  to 
negotiate  mutually  advantageous  nuclear 
arms  control  agreements  will  be  more  com- 
plex and  hence  more  difficult  as  the  number 
of  such  powers  increases. 

And,  of  course,  the  overall  chance  of  ac- 
cident or  unauthorized  use  would  increase 
as  more  nations  acquired  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  efforts  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  as  many  countries  as  possible  would 
become  more  difficult  by  virtue  of  nuclear 
weapons  spread.  If  one  of  two  parties  to  a 
continuing  dispute  should  decide  to  produce 
a  nuclear  arsenal,  the  United  States  might 
have  to  decide  whether  to  assist  the  other 
party,  either  through  direct  military  assist- 
ance or  security  assurances ;  whether  to  con- 
tinue economic  assistance  for  the  acquiring 
country;  or  whether  to  attempt  to  disen- 
gage completely  from  the  area.  The  impact 
of  any  of  these  decisions  would  be  far- 
reaching  and  complex. 

The  spread  of  national  nuclear  capabilities 
would  interfere  with  vitally  needed  economic 


growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  Some 
potential  nth  countries  are  attempting  to 
promote  their  economic  development  with 
the  support  of  the  United  States.  The  cost 
of  developing  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  could  force  curtailment  of  that 
effort  and  tend  to  cancel  out  benefits  of 
economic  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States. 

In  a  variety  of  ways  we  use  our  diplomacy 
to  forestall  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
not  only  by  exerting  our  influence  directly 
to  discourage  such  spread  but  also  by  assist- 
ing in  resolution  of  disputes  which  could 
give  rise  to  pressures  for  developing  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  NATO  Alliance  and   Nuclear  Weapons 
Spread 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion  policy  and  possible  nuclear  arrange- 
ments proposed  for  the  NATO  alliance.  No 
one  in  NATO  has  been  talking  about  any 
arrangement  which  would  involve  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  No  NATO 
nuclear  sharing  proposal  would  increase  the 
number  of  independent  nuclear  weapon 
entities. 

Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
charges  to  the  contrary.  They  object  to  the 
very  existence  of  NATO.  They  object  to  any 
arrangements  which  tie  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  more  closely  together 
for  defense  purposes.  They  object  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  participating 
in  the  alliance  on  a  basis  of  equality  and 
partnership  with  other  European  members 
of  the  Western  community.  Their  main  prop- 
aganda drive  has  been  directed  against  the 
Federal  Republic  in  an  effort  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  NATO  alliance.  And  their  ac- 
tion in  targeting  hundreds  of  Soviet  missiles 
on  Western  Europe  is  what  created  a  nuclear 
problem  in  the  alliance  in  the  first  place. 
The  West  German  Government  also  is 
clearly  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  ac- 
quiring a  national  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility. 

This  development  on  the  Soviet  side  led 
our  allies  in  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
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decade,  to  be  concerned  about  more  adequate 
participation  in  nuclear  matters.  Living  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Soviet  missiles,  they  are 
understandably  concerned  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  nuclear  field  and  desire  to 
have  a  responsible  part  in  the  discussions 
and  arrangements  respecting  their  own  de- 
fense. 

This  would  not  constitute  proliferation. 
Indeed,  such  an  arrangement  would  comple- 
ment a  nonproliferation  treaty  by  meeting 
the  security  concerns  of  our  allies  and  thus 
discouraging  the  acquisition  of  national 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  This  fact  was 
recognized  in  the  joint  communique  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Chancellor  [Ludwig]  Er- 
hard  last  December.3  They  specifically  up- 
held the  principle  of  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  into  national  control.  They 
expressed  the  view  that  alliance  nuclear 
arrangements  would  not  constitute  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and,  in  fact,  should 
contribute  to  the  goal  of  preventing  nuclear 
spread. 

President  Johnson  further  clarified  our 
position  on  this  subject  in  his  message  to  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  when  it 
convened  in  Geneva  last  January  27.4  In 
outlining  this  country's  seven-point  pro- 
gram for  preventing  nuclear  spread  and 
curbing  the  arms  race,  he  said: 

First,  let  us  seek  a  nonproliferation  treaty  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, is  "void  of  any  loopholes  which  might  permit 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form."  We 
are  prepared  to  sign  such  a  treaty,  making  it  ap- 
plicable to  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  countries  alike. 
We  are  prepared  to  work  with  other  countries  to 
assure  that  no  nonnuclear  country  acquires  its  own 
nuclear  weapons,  gains  national  control  over  nuclear 
weapons,  achieves  the  power  itself  to  fire  nuclear 
weapons,  or  receives  assistance  in  manufacturing 
or  testing  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  prepared  to 
agree  that  these  things  should  not  be  done  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  third  countries  or  groups  of 
countries,  or  through  units  of  the  armed  forces  or 
military  personnel  under  any  military  alliance. 

This  being  the  case,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
is   really   interested   in   preventing   nuclear 


spread — and  not  just  in  political  objectives 
they  appear  to  be  pursuing  under  the  guise 
of  nonproliferation — it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  move  promptly  toward  agreement.  But  we 
should  not  and  we  cannot  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  surrendering  legitimate  NATO 
interests  which  are  wholly  consistent  with 
the  objective  of  nonproliferation. 

Current   U.S.    Initiatives   To   Prevent 
Nuclear  Weapons  Spread 

In  seeking  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
nuclear  spread,  the  executive  branch  has 
not,  of  course,  confined  its  efforts  solely  to 
a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  perils  of 
proliferation  would  be  materially  reduced  by 
an  extension  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
to  cover  underground  tests.  By  virtue  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  the  principal  nuclear 
powers  would  demonstrate  their  willingness 
to  nonnuclear  powers  to  forgo  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing  when  calling  upon  the  latter 
states  to  refrain  from  ever  becoming  nuclear 
powers. 

The  President  has  also  urged  that  states 
strive  to  strengthen  United  Nations  and 
other  international  security  arrangements 
so  that  those  who  forswear  nuclear  weapons 
may  forever  refrain  without  fear  from  en- 
tering the  nuclear  arms  race.  "Meanwhile," 
he  said,  "the  nations  that  do  not  seek  the 
nuclear  path  can  be  sure  that  they  will  have 
our  strong  support  against  threats  of  nuclear 
blackmail."  * 

The  United  States  continues  to  urge  a  ver- 
ified halt  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  use  in  weapons  and  the  trans- 
fer of  large  quantities  of  such  materials  to 
peaceful  purposes  under  international  safe- 
guards. During  the  past  year,  we  proposed 
the  demonstrated  destruction  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  produce 
this  fissionable  material.6  This  suggestion 
meets  the  Soviet  criticism  that  our  previous 
proposal  amounts  to  control  without  dis- 
armament. More  importantly,  it  meets  the 


8  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1966,  p.  50. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  21,  1966,  p.  263. 


5  For  background,  see  p.  410. 
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call  of  nonnuclear  states  for  moves  toward 
nuclear  reductions  by  the  nuclear  powers. 
The  nonnuclear  states  have  called  for  such 
action  to  match  their  self-denial  in  not  ac- 
quiring or  developing  nuclear  weapons. 

To  reduce  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  nu- 
clear arms,  we  have  proposed  the  explora- 
tion of  a  verified  freeze  on  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  bombers  and  missiles  de- 
signed to  carry  nuclear  weapons.  Last  fall 
we  stated  that,  if  progress  could  be  made 
here,  we  would  be  prepared  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  significant  reductions  in  the 
number  of  these  delivery  vehicles.  This 
again  would  help  meet  the  call  for  nuclear 
disarmament  made  by  nonnuclear  powers 
which  we  would  like  to  see  adhere  to  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

The  United  States  has  also  supported  the 
establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Because  of  their  obvious  re- 
lationship to  nonproliferation  objectives,  we 
believe  that  the  creation  of  such  zones 
should  be  encouraged  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  they  would  not  disturb  necessary  se- 
curity arrangements  and  where  provisions 
are  included  for  following  up  on  alleged 
violations  in  order  to  give  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  compliance.  It  is,  of  course,  also  im- 
portant that  the  initiative  for  such  zones 
originate  in  the  areas  concerned  and  that  all 
states  deemed  essential  to  the  denucleariza- 
tion of  the  area  participate. 

International   Safeguards 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  aware 
of  the  program  which  has  been  developed 
for  United  States  support  for  international 
nuclear  energy  safeguard  programs  designed 
to  detect  diversions  of  nuclear  materials  or 
equipment  from  peaceful  to  military  pur- 
poses. As  you  know,  we  have  vigorously 
pursued  a  program  to  strengthen  the  safe- 
guards systems  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  EURATOM.  We  feel 
our  efforts  in  this  regard  have  been  success- 
ful and  that  both  the  IAEA  and  EURATOM 
systems  are  equivalent  and  effective. 

However,  safeguards  programs  cannot  re- 


main static  but  must  evolve  to  meet  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  ever-quickening  de- 
velopments in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  our  efforts 
to  assure  effective  safeguards  continue.  The 
United  States  played  a  leading  role  in  sup- 
port of  the  International  Agency  in  the  im- 
provements of  the  safeguards  system  which 
were  recently  put  into  effect  following  over- 
whelming endorsement  by  the  members  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
when  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  met  in  Tokyo  last  Septem- 
ber.6 

Similarly,  we  have  requested  the  IAEA 
to  assume  safeguards  responsibility  for  a 
number  of  our  bilateral  arrangements  for 
cooperation  with  other  countries  in  the  civil 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Thus  far  we  have 
completed  the  transfer  of  nine  such  bilater- 
als  and  have  others  which  are  being  worked 
on  actively  in  the  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  also  demonstrated  our  full 
support  for  the  international  safeguards 
concept  by  voluntarily  submitting  several  of 
our  own  reactors  to  international  safeguards 
inspection  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  do  not  view  the  inspections 
as  representing  any  loss  of  sovereign  rights 
or  of  commercial  technology.  The  responsible 
managers  of  the  private  utility  companies 
which  have  been  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  inspections  have  assured 
us  repeatedly  that  the  inspection  has  not 
caused  any  serious  impediments  to  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  their  commercial  power 
stations. 

As  you  know,  we  normally  have  required 
our  safeguards  system  to  control  the  use  of 
material  and  equipment  supplied  under  our 
bilateral  peaceful  uses  programs.  However, 
we  feel  that  international  safeguards  are 
basically  more  suitable  than  bilateral  safe- 
guards. They  tend  to  be  more  credible  to  the 
world  at  large,  since  they  are  clearly  objec- 
tive, disinterested,  and  not  subject  to  pres- 
sure or  influence  from  either  the  supplier  or 


6  For  a  message  to  the  conference  from  President 
Johnson  and  a  statement  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  25,  1965,  p.  677. 
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receiver  of  supplies  and  assistance.  They 
also  lend  themselves  to  greater  uniformity 
on  an  international  basis  than  would  be  the 
case  if  each  of  the  supplier  countries  de- 
signed and  administered  its  own  separate 
safeguards  system.  We  also  believe  that  the 
international  safeguards  give  greater  as- 
surance of  adherence  by  the  countries  in 
which  the  reactors  are  located,  since  they 
are  backed  by  the  united  sponsorship  of  the 
94  members  of  the  IAEA  or  by  the  full 
membership  of  EURATOM,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

We  have  strongly  supported  the  expan- 
sion of  the  international  safeguards  system 
on  the  basis  of  our  expectations  that  it 
might  well  develop  into  a  significant  step 
toward  the  creation  of  an  acceptable  inspec- 
tion system  which  might  serve  other  pur- 
poses in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  within  the  world 
community. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
point  in  the  President's  recent  message  to 
the  Geneva  disarmament  conference  that  is 
also  pertinent  to  the  interests  expressed  by 
the  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  179.  He 
said: 

.  .  .  through  a  nonproliferation  treaty  and 
through  efforts  outside  such  a  treaty,  we  must 
continue  to  secure  application  of  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  equivalent  international 
safeguards  over  peaceful  nuclear  activities.  To 
this  end,  I  urge  agreement  that  all  transfers  of  nu- 
clear materials  or  equipment  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  countries  which  do  not  have  nuclear  weapons  be 
under  IAEA  or  equivalent  international  safeguards. 
At  the  same  time,  the  major  nuclear  powers  should 
accept  in  increasing  measure  the  same  international 
safeguards  they  recommend  for  other  states. 

Recently,  many  responsible  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  intro- 
duced resolutions  dealing  with  measures  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  These  resolutions 
are  an  indication  of  the  importance  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  attribute  to  such  measures, 
and  to  the  role  that  international  safeguards  should 
play  in  them.  I  fully  share  these  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  share  these  views 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution. 


The  International  Negotiations 
for  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Following  is  President  Johnson's  letter  of 
transmittal  for  the  United  States  Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency's  fifth  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  covering  the  period 
January  1-December  31,  1965, 1  together 
ivith  a  portion  of  the  report  entitled  "The 
International  Negotiations." 


LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  15 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

This  report  describes  a  year  of  intense 
negotiation  and  research.  It  reveals  an  in- 
creased seriousness  on  the  part  of  many 
nations  toward  the  problems  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

In  1965,  under  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  nuclear  threat,  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament was  taken  up  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com- 
mission in  five  years;  at  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva ;  in 
the  fall  session  of  the  20th  General  Assem- 
bly; and  in  private  diplomatic  exchanges. 

In  all  of  these  activities  the  United  States' 
position  benefited  from  the  thorough  re- 
search and  careful  preparations  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  carried 
out  under  the  authority  granted  it  by  the 
Congress. 

This  research  and  preparation  has  been 
carried  out  on  a  wide  variety  of  problems — 
from  weapons  inspection  to  the  economic 
consequences  of  reductions  or  shifts  in  mili- 
tary spending.  In  all  this  work  our  guiding 
principle  has  been  the  long-range  security  of 


1  H.  Doc.  382,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Single  copies  of 
the  report  are  available  upon  request  from  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  20451. 
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the  United  States,  which  inevitably  involves 
the  long-range  peace  and  stability  of  the 
world. 

Halting  the  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

During  1965  the  concern  of  the  world 
turned  increasingly  to  the  vital  question  of 
preventing  nuclear  weapons  from  becoming 
standard  equipment  in  the  world's  arsenals. 
We  are  approaching  a  critical  period  in 
efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Many  countries  now  have  the  re- 
sources, the  technical  ability,  and  the  scien- 
tific manpower  needed  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  systems.  We  hear  voices  saying  that 
these  countries  can  afford  such  costly 
weapons,  even  though  they  would  have  to  be 
bought  at  the  expense  of  the  basic  needs  of 
their  people. 

I  have  committed  my  administration  to 
the  task  of  persuading  the  nonnuclear  coun- 
tries that  it  is  neither  in  the  interests  of 
their  security,  nor  of  world  peace,  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  This  has  been  the  main 
thrust  behind  the  efforts  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
year  we  are  now  entering. 

On  January  27,  1966,  I  presented  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
at  Geneva  a  seven-point  program  designed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  reduce 
nuclear  stocks.2  I  have  instructed  our  nego- 
tiators to  walk  the  extra  mile  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  weapons  of  war  submit  to 
man's  need  for  peace. 

In  giving  these  instructions,  and  in  trans- 
mitting this  report,  I  reaffirm  my  belief 
that  it  is  possible  through  reason  and 
through  patient  effort  to  translate  the 
world's  common  interest  in  survival  into 
concrete  acts  of  restraint  and  accommoda- 
tion between  the  nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House, 
February  15,  1966. 

'  For  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Feb.  21,  1966,  p.  263. 


excerpt  from  annual  report 

The  International  Negotiations 
In  1965,  despite  the  trials  of  the  war  in 
Viet-Nam,  the  United  States  pushed  deter- 
minedly ahead  in  its  search  for  ways  to  turn 
down  the  arms  race.  A  U.S.  draft  treaty 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  3 
was  presented  for  negotiation  to  the  Eight- 
een Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(ENDC)  at  Geneva.4  An  existing  U.S.  pro- 
posal to  cut  off  all  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  actual  destruction  of  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  also 
restated  its  willingness  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  freeze  in  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  which  would  limit  further 
production  to  present  levels  and  prevent  the 
development  of  new  and  even  more  destruc- 
tive types  of  missiles  and  bombers.  The 
latest  improvements  in  the  detection  and 
identification  of  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
international  disarmament  negotiators.  The 
United  States  expressed  a  readiness  to  take 
current  scientific  capabilities  fully  into  ac- 
count in  discussing  the  number  and  kind  of 
on-site  inspections  for  verifying  compliance 
with  a  total  ban  on  testing. 

These  activities  took  place  under  the  gen- 
eral guidance  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  which 
bears  principal  responsibility  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  management,  under  the  direction 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1965,  p.  474. 

4  The  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment will  enter  its  fifth  year  on  March  14,  1966. 
The  Committee,  which  meets  at  the  Palais  des  Na- 
tions in  Geneva,  was  established  under  a  joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreement,  and  welcomed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  While  it  is  not  a  United  Nations 
body,  it  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Disarmament  Commission  and  is  serviced  by  the 
U.N.  Secretariat.  Membership  is  made  up  of  five 
NATO  nations  (United  States,  Canada,  Italy,  United 
Kingdom,  and  France;  the  last  has  never  taken  her 
seat  at  the  conference  table),  five  from  the  Warsaw 
Pact  (Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania, 
U.S.S.R.),  and  eight  nonalined  nations  (Brazil, 
Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden, 
and  United  Arab  Republic).  [Footnote  in  original.] 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  international 
negotiations  in  disarmament. 

Throughout  the  year,  in  New  York, 
Geneva,  Washington,  London,  and  Paris,  U.S. 
negotiators  pursued  the  urgent  goal  of  an 
agreement  to  stop  nuclear  proliferation.  In 
Vienna  and  Tokyo 5  the  United  States 
joined  with  93  countries  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  its  effort  to 
bring  worldwide  power  reactor  development 
under  improved  international  safeguards, 
and  ACDA  shared  the  scientific  and  diplo- 
matic effort  with  U.S.  agencies  more  directly 
responsible  for  this  problem,  so  important 
to  our  nonproliferation  objectives. 

ACDA's  Director,  William  C.  Foster,  who 
is  principal  adviser  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  spent  over  6  months  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  the  international 
conference  table. 

On  April  21,  the  long-dormant  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission 6  was 
called  into  session  at  the  request  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  ground  that  the  U.N. 
dues  dispute  had  made  it  impossible  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  hold  its  usual  dis- 
armament debate.  The  United  States  agreed, 
although  it  would  have  preferred  early  re- 
sumption of  the  ENDC  talks  in  Geneva.  The 
meeting  lasted  8  weeks  and  opened  with  a 
violent  Soviet  attack  on  U.S.  policies  in  Viet- 
Nam.  The  117-nation  membership,  however, 
was  more  interested  in  the  problem  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  and  on  June  16  wound 
up  its  deliberations  with  an  overwhelming 
call  for  a  return  to  Geneva  "as  soon  as 
possible"  in  order  to  negotiate  a  nonprolifer- 
ation treaty  and  the  extension  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  to  cover  underground  test- 
ing. 

Under  this  mandate,  the  Geneva  confer- 


*  For  a  statement  made  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  be- 
fore the  IAEA  General  Conference  at  Tokyo  Sept. 
22,  1965,  and  a  message  from  President  Johnson, 
see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  25,  1965,  p.  677. 

*  The  Commission  was  created  in  1952.  It  origi- 
nally consisted  of  the  11  members  of  the  Security 
Council  plus  Canada,  and  was  enlarged  in  1958  to 
include  all  U.N.  members.  It  had  not  met  since  1960. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 


ence  convened  the  following  month,  on  July 
27.  There,  on  August  17,  the  United  States 
introduced  its  draft  treaty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  question 
held  the  center  of  the  stage  during  the  short, 
7-week  session. 

On  September  16,  when  the  18-Nation 
Committee  came  to  its  customary  recess  on 
the  eve  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  it  was  clear  that  any  agreement 
on  a  nonproliferation  treaty  would  come  only 
after  difficult  negotiation.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  greeted  the  U.S.  draft  coldly,  saying 
it  offered  "no  basis"  for  negotiation  but  had 
offered  no  alternate  draft  of  its  own. 

Nevertheless,  agreement  of  another  kind 
had  begun  to  emerge  from  the  months  of 
intense  activity  at  the  international  confer- 
ence table.  There  was  an  almost  universal 
view  that  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapon  capabilities  would  constitute  a  grave 
and  immediate  threat  to  international  peace. 
And  while  there  was  disagreement  about 
how  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  dis- 
armament discussions  became  an  important 
objective  of  a  growing  number  of  countries. 

When  the  United  Nations  20th  General 
Assembly  met  in  New  York  (September  21- 
December  21),  the  Soviet  Union  introduced 
its  own  version  of  a  draft  nonproliferation 
treaty. 

Disarmament  questions  dominated  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly's  First 
Committee  and  were  debated  for  7  weeks. 

The  Assembly  itself  passed  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  five  disarmament  resolutions,  cov- 
ering nonproliferation,  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  a  world  disarmament  conference, 
the  denuclearization  of  Africa,  and  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  The  United 
States  voted  for  all  five.  The  Soviet  Union 
abstained  on  the  comprehenisve  test  ban  res- 
olution but  voted  for  the  others.  France  ab- 
stained on  every  vote. 

After  completion  of  the  disarmament 
items,  the  Soviet  and  American  cochairmen 
of  the  18-nation  conference  promptly  agreed 
on  reconvening  at  Geneva  on  January  27, 
1966. 

Nuclear  proliferation  dominated  the  de- 
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bate  and  the  character  of  the  resolutions 
throughout  the  General  Assembly  session. 
By  the  end  of  1965  the  alarm  had  been 
raised  on  an  international  scale.  In  this  fact 
lies  the  greatest  element  of  hope  for  agree- 
ment. 

Nonproliferation 

The  U.S.  draft  treaty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  was  presented  at 
Geneva  on  August  17.  It  had  been  fore- 
shadowed by  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson 
earlier  in  the  year.  On  April  26  at  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  in 
New  York,  he  had  characterized  the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation  as  the  most  urgent 
facing  the  world,  and  had  called  for  a 
"simple  and  effective"  agreement,  along 
the  lines  of  the  "Irish  resolution,"  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly in  1961.7  Such  an  agreement,  he 
said,  should  obligate  the  nuclear  powers  not 
to  relinquish  control  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
provide  assistance  necessary  for  their  man- 
ufacture to  nations  not  now  possessing  them. 
As  a  corollary,  the  nonnuclear  states  should 
agree  not  to  manufacture,  seek,  or  receive 
such  weapons  or  data  necessary  for  their 
manufacture,  or  otherwise  acquire  control 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  the  debate  in  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission ran  its  8  weeks'  course,  the  sense  of 
urgency  expressed  by  Ambassador  Steven- 
son and  Mr.  Foster  on  this  issue  was 
echoed  by  many  U.N.  members  and  atten- 
tion was  directed  toward  the  need  for  a 
nonproliferation  treaty  and  for  a  total  ban 
on  testing;  the  latter  was  widely  regarded 
as  an  essential  element  in  preventing  fur- 
ther spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  June, 
the  Commission  by  a  vote  of  83  to  1  (with 
18  abstentions,  including  the  Communist 
states),  called  for  the  resumption  of  the 
Geneva  conference  "as  early  as  possible" 
in  order  that  priority  attention  be  given  to 
drafting  a  nonproliferation  treaty  and  ex- 
tending the  partial  test  ban  treaty  to  the 
underground  environment. 


*  For  text  of  Ambassador  Stevenson's  statement, 
see  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1965,  p.  762. 


The  Commission's  vote  heralded  a  grow- 
ing confidence  in  the  18-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  as  the  best  forum  for  the 
conduct  of  these  complicated  negotiations. 

Some  of  the  themes  developed  in  New 
York  were  orchestrated  at  Geneva,  as  the 
18-nation  conference  met  July  27  for  the 
first  time  since  September  1964.  The  Soviet 
Union  continued  in  its  long-held  position 
that  no  agreement  was  possible  on  nonprolif- 
eration so  long  as  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  hold  open  the  possibility  of  such 
nuclear  sharing  arrangements  in  NATO  as 
the  multilateral  force  or  the  Allied  nuclear 
force.  These  schemes,  they  contended,  would 
constitute  proliferation  and  place  nuclear 
weapons  within  reach  of  additional  coun- 
tries, particularly  Germany. 

The  consensus  in  New  York  that  prolifer- 
ation was  a  priority  item  had  not  extended 
to  a  formula  for  the  best  methods  for  pre- 
venting it.  There  was  concern  in  some  quar- 
ters that  a  single  measure  such  as  a  treaty 
was  not  adequate  and  that  a  broad  program 
was  needed  to  accompany  it.  Certain  of  the 
nonnuclear  states  were  worried  about  possi- 
ble threats  to  their  security  should  they 
forgo  nuclear  weapons.  Some  advocated 
agreement  to  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  prohibition  of  their  use  against 
nonnuclear  states.  Concrete  nuclear  disar- 
mament steps  by  the  nuclear  states  were 
called  for  to  match  the  self-denial  by  non- 
nuclear  states  in  not  acquiring  or  developing 
such  weapons. 

Throughout,  the  United  States  indicated 
its  awareness  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
nuclear  powers  to  those  states  agreeing  to 
refrain  from  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  ACDA  Director  William  C.  Foster 
reminded  delegates  that  the  United  States 
had  offered  a  broad  program  of  measures 
related  to  nonproliferation :  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty,  a  cutoff  in  the  production 
of  fissionable  materials,  worldwide  safe- 
guards on  reactors  to  prevent  their  diver- 
sion to  military  purposes,  a  freeze  on  the 
numbers  and  characteristics  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  and  support  for 
the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in 
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certain  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

To  the  Soviet  claim  that  proposals  for 
nuclear  sharing  arrangements  in  NATO 
would  constitute  proliferation,  the  United 
States  answered  with  its  draft  treaty  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
document,  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
the  Western  members  of  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Committee  (Canada,  the  U.K.,  and 
Italy),  set  out  specific  terms  for  an  agree- 
ment for  the  first  time.  It  would  prohibit 
nuclear  powers  from  transferring  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  national  control  of  any 
country  not  having  nuclear  weapons,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  a  military  al- 
liance, or  assisting  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  weapons.  Nonnuclear  states  would  have 
a  corresponding  obligation  not  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons  nor  to  manufacture  them. 

The  draft  treaty  contains  language  which 
specifically  prevents  any  increase  in  the 
present  number  of  nuclear  entities.  Its  pro- 
visions bind  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
states  "not  to  take  any  other  action  which 
would  cause  an  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  States  and  other  organizations  having 
independent  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons." 

Mr.  Foster  emphasized  that 

.  .  .  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  any  form  of 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons,  direct  or  indirect. 
We  seek  no  nuclear  sharing  arrangement  in  NATO 
which  could  involve  such  dissemination.  The  treaty 
we  have  suggested  would  bar  such  dissemination 
since  it  would  prevent  the  creation  of  any  additional 
entity,  whether  a  state  or  organization,  having  an 
independent  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons.8 

Under  the  U.S.  proposal  a  new  organiza- 
tion having  independent  power  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  can  come  into  existence  only 
if  one  of  the  present  nuclear  nations  volun- 
tarily turns  over  its  entire  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  a  collective  entity,  thereby 
giving  up  its  own  national  capability. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  while  not 
rejecting   the   U.S.    draft    treaty    outright, 


stated  that  a  basis  for  negotiation  had  not 
been  offered.  They  held  to  their  position 
that  the  draft  treaty  permitted  dissemina- 
tion in  that  it  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  "access"  to  nuclear  weapons  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

The  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
[Amintore]  Fanfani,  proposed  to  the  Geneva 
conference  that  the  nonnuclear  powers  indi- 
vidually undertake  a  temporary  moratorium 
— a  unilateral  declaration  to  refrain  from 
developing  nuclear  weapons  for  a  given 
period  of  time  or  until  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  could  be  worked  out  among  the  nu- 
clear powers.  By  placing  a  time  limit  on  such 
voluntary  self-restraint,  he  suggested,  pres- 
sure for  agreement  would  be  maintained. 
This  idea  has  not  yet  been  actively  pursued, 
given  the  continuing  hope  for  agreement  on 
a  treaty  within  a  reasonable  time  period. 

The  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  recessed 
on  September  16,  1965,  in  preparation  for 
consideration  of  disarmament  items  at  the 
20th  U.N.  General  Assembly.  There,  on 
September  24,  the  Soviet  Union  introduced 
its  own  version  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  treaty  had  been 
drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the 
type  of  nuclear  sharing  arrangements 
which  were  currently  under  discussion  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  eight  nonalined  members  of  the  Eight- 
een Nation  Disarmament  Conference  played 
an  active  role  in  the  debate  of  the  General 
Assembly's  117-nation  First  Committee. 
Their  initiatives  contributed  importantly  to 
the  compromise  resolution  on  nonprolifera- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
November  19.9 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  ENDC  to  re- 
convene as  early  as  possible  to  negotiate  a 
treaty.  It  urges  that  "the  treaty  should  be 
void  of  any  loop-holes  which  might  permit 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any 


*  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Foster  in  Com- 
mittee I  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  18, 
1965,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  29,  1965,  p.  873. 


•U.N.  doc.  A/RES/2028(XX).  The  vote  was  93- 
0,  with  5  abstentions  (Cuba,  France,  Guinea,  Paki- 
stan, and  Rumania).  [Footnote  in  original.] 
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form."  The  United  States  considered  this 
language  to  be  consistent  with  its  position. 
In  voting  for  the  resolution,  Mr.  Foster 
said:  10 

We  agree  that  there  should  be  no  loopholes,  and 
the  United  States  draft  treaty  permits  none.  .  .  . 
(It)  would  not  permit  any  nonnuclear  country  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons,  national  control  over  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  power  itself  to  fire  nuclear 
weapons,  or  access  to  information  on  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons.  What  could  not  be  done  directly 
would  not  be  permitted  indirectly  through  a  military 
alliance. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  United  Na- 
tions consideration  of  the  five  disarmament 
items,  the  Soviet  and  American  cochairmen 
of  ENDC  agreed  to  reconvene  the  Geneva 
conference  on  January  27,  1966.  There  the 
arduous  negotiating  task  will  continue  as 
the  Committee  works  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences in  the  two  draft  treaties. 

Comprehensive   Test   Ban 

The  preamble  to  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  of  1963  pledges  its  signatories  to 
seek  "the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time"  and 
to  continue  negotiations  to  that  end.  It  has 
not  been  possible,  however,  to  conclude  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement  because 
of  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  any  on-site  inspec- 
tions. The  U.S.S.R.  has  maintained  that  na- 
tional means  of  detection  and  identification 
can  adequately  verify  observance  of  a  ban 
on  underground  tests  and  that  no  on-site 
inspections  are  needed.  The  previous  Soviet 
offer  of  two  or  three  on-site  inspections  was 
withdrawn  shortly  after  the  limited  treaty 
was  signed.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
pointed  out  that  some  seismic  events  remain 
unidentified  and,  for  this  reason,  on-site  in- 
spection is  necessary. 

Intensive  research  in  seismological  detec- 
tion techniques  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
1965,  significant  technical  advances  had 
been  made  and  led  to  the  construction  of 


"Bulletin  of  Nov.  29,  1965,  p.  883. 


the  first  Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array 
(LASA)  installation  at  Billings,  Montana. 
This  facility  is  a  part  of  the  VELA  Project 
— a  multimillion  dollar  research  program  to 
improve  the  detection  and  identification  of 
seismic  disturbances.  Representatives  from 
21  nations  attended  the  public  ceremony 
opening  the  array,  on  October  12,  and  tech- 
nical discussions  were  held  afterward  with 
foreign  scientists.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  Her- 
bert Scoville,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
pointed  out  that  while  LASA  was  a  scientific 
tool  whose  potentialities  were  still  not  com- 
pletely known,  "it  is  clear  that  a  worldwide 
system  of  such  instruments  will  provide  a 
major  improvement  to  our  capabilities  for 
verifying  a  comprehensive  test  ban."  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  a  special  message  marking 
the  occasion,  directed  that  "data  from  the 
new  installation  be  made  freely  available  to 
all  countries  of  the  world." 

These  encouraging  developments  are  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
positions.  But  while  Western  seismologists 
have  made  progress  in  the  techniques  for 
distinguishing  between  earthquakes  and 
manmade  explosions  underground,  remote 
instrumentation  alone  still  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  assurance  that  cheating  is  not 
taking  place.  Repeated  attempts  over  the 
years  to  get  Soviet  scientists  to  join  with 
those  from  other  parts  of  the  world  for  an 
appraisal  of  the  present  technical  situation 
have  been  fruitless. 

The  greatest  technical  difficulties  lie  in 
identifying  small  seismic  events  as  earth- 
quakes; the  larger  events  can  be  sorted  out 
with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence.  For 
this  reason,  the  idea  of  including  them  in 
the  limited  treaty  has  been  suggested,  first 
by  Brazil  in  1963,  and  later  by  other  non- 
alined  members  of  the  ENDC.  In  this  ap- 
proach, underground  events  over  a  "thresh- 
old" of  4.75  seismic  magnitude  would  be 
banned  in  the  belief  that  events  of  this  size 
could  be  identified  by  seismic  instrumenta- 
tion alone,  without  on-site  inspection. 

At  the  1965  session  of  the  Geneva  con- 
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ference,  the  United  Arab  Republic  renewed 
its  previous  proposals  for  a  4.75  threshold, 
a  moratorium  on  all  other  tests,  and  scien- 
tific and  technical  discussions  on  problems  of 
detection  and  identification.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion stated  that  it  would  accept  the  thresh- 
old, coupled  with  the  moratorium,  but  it 
ignored  the  U.A.R.  proposal  for  technical 
talks.  The  United  States  made  it  clear  that 
it  could  not  agree  to  an  unverified  mora- 
torium. 

Throughout  1965,  the  nonnuclear  states 
continued  to  press  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban.  The  debate  in  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  reflected  their  sense  of 
inequity  in  the  proposition  that  they  should 
forswear  development  of  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity while  the  nuclear  giants  continued  to 
improve  their  weapons  through  underground 
testing.  The  nonalined  eight  presented  a 
memorandum  to  the  ENDC  on  September 
15,  calling  for  an  immediate  suspension  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  This  memorandum 
noted,  however,  that  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  could  be  facilitated  by 
international  cooperation  in  the  work  of  seis- 
mic detection  and  in  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific information — a  suggestion  that  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  United  States  and 
a  number  of  other  countries. 

A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  the  Geneva  eight  drafted  a  reso- 
lution urging  that  all  nuclear  weapon  tests 
be  suspended  and  calling  on  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty,  "taking  into  ac- 
count the  improved  possibilities  for  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  field  of  seismic 
detection."  This  resolution  n  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
1,  with  Albania  casting  the  dissenting  vote. 
The  Communist  states  abstained,  appar- 
ently because  the  injunction  to  take  "into 
account  the  improved  possibilities  for  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  field  of  seismic 
detection"  implied  a  need  for  the  scientific 


and  technical  discussions  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
opposed. 

Denuclearized   Zones 

Continuing  interest  in  the  idea  of  nu- 
clear-free zones  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world  was  heightened  in  1965,  in  part  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  relationship  to  nuclear 
proliferation  and  in  part  because  of  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  Latin  American 
nations  in  working  out  plans  for  the  de- 
nuclearization of  their  area.  Also,  28  Afri- 
can nations  sponsored  a  resolution,12  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  20th  General 
Assembly,  calling  upon  all  states  to  respect 
the  continent  of  Africa  as  a  nuclear-free 
zone. 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  the 
creation  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  areas  of 
the  world  where  such  zones  would  not  dis- 
turb existing  security  arrangements  and 
where  provisions  are  included  for  following 
up  on  alleged  violations  in  order  to  give  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  compliance.  It  is,  of 
course,  also  important  that  the  initiative  for 
such  zones  originate  in  the  geographical 
area  concerned  and  that  all  states  essential 
to  the  denuclearization  of  the  area  partici- 
pate. The  United  States  has  opposed  past 
Soviet  proposals  for  the  denuclearization  of 
Central  Europe  and  other  areas,  which 
clearly  do  not  meet  these  criteria. 


U.N.  doc.  A/RES/2032  (XX). 


12  Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  Africa 
(U.N.  doc.  A/RES/2033(XX)).  Vote:  105-0  with 
3  abstentions.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from 
testing,  manufacturing,  using  or  deploying  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  continent  of  Africa  or  acquiring 
such  weapons,  or  to  take  any  action  which  would 
compel  African  states  to  do  so.  Urges  those  states 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  capability 
not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  scientific  data  or 
technological  assistance  to  the  national  control  of 
any  state,  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  form, 
which  may  be  used  to  assist  such  states  in  the  manu- 
facture or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Africa.  Ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  African  states  will  ini- 
tiate studies  with  a  view  to  implementing  the  de- 
nuclearization of  Africa  and  take  necessary  meas- 
ures through  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  to 
achieve  this  end.   [Footnote  in  original.] 
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The  work  carried  on  in  1965  by  the  Latin 
American  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Denuclearization  of  Latin  America  was  char- 
acterized as  "constructive  statesmanship  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  hemisphere"  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence in  Rio  de  Janeiro.13 

"The  United  States  has  followed  with 
keen  and  sympathetic  interest,"  he  said, 
"the  efforts  of  Latin  American  countries  to 
work  out  agreed  arrangements  for  exclud- 
ing the  proliferation,  the  stationing,  or  stor- 
age of  nuclear  weapons  within  the  territory 
of  Latin  American  states.  We  have  noted 
the  encouraging  progress  toward  this  end 
which  was  made  during  the  current  year  at 
discussions  in  Mexico  City.  .  .  .  We  welcome 
the  effort  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  reach 
a  successful  conclusion." 

The   "Cutoff"   and   Weapons    Destruction 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  September 
23,14  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  of- 
fered a  new  U.S.  proposal  to  reduce  the 
nuclear  threat. 

The  proposal  was  a  significant  one.  In 
connection  with  an  existing  U.S.  proposal 
for  a  verified  cutoff  of  fissionable  materials, 
and  a  transfer  of  agreed  quantities  of  fis- 
sionable materials  to  peaceful  purposes,  the 
new  proposal  provided  for  the  destruction  of 
several  thousand  nuclear  weapons  to  obtain 
the  materials  for  transfer.  The  United 
States  had  earlier  suggested  such  a  transfer 
in  the  ratio  of  60,000  kilograms  of  weapons- 
grade  U-235  for  the  U.S.  to  40,000  kilo- 
grams for  the  U.S.S.R.  This  amount  of  ma- 
terial, if  completely  fissioned,  would  be 
equivalent  in  electrical  energy  potential  to 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  electric  en- 
ergy produced  in  the  U.S.  each  year. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  told  the  United  Na- 


tions that  the  U.S.  was  also  ready,  if  the  So- 
viet Union  would  do  likewise,  to  add  to  this 
transfer  associated  plutonium  obtained  from 
the  destroyed  weapons  in  an  agreed  quan- 
tity or  ratio  and  to  place  these  materials 
under  IAEA  or  equivalent  safeguards. 

The   Treaty    Drafts   for   General 
and  Complete  Disarmament 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  tabled  draft  treaty  outlines  for  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  in  March  1962.  Later  that 
year,  a  plan  of  work  was  agreed  to  for  the 
conference's  discussion  of  measures  to  take 
place  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disarmament 
process. 

At  the  time  of  the  September  17,  1964,15 
adjournment,  the  Committee  was  working  on 
the  stage  I  agenda  item  covering  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles.  In  addition  to  conventional 
arms,  nuclear  disarmament,  and  military 
bases  (on  which  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion), there  still  remain  to  be  taken  up 
stage  I  agenda  items  on  armed  force  levels, 
military  expenditures,  outer  space  meas- 
ures, peacekeeping  machinery,  measures  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war,  transition  from  first 
to  second  stages,  and  establishment  of  an 
International  Disarmament  Organization. 

During  the  single  and  relatively  short 
session  of  the  conference  in  1965,  discus- 
sions centered  on  nonproliferation  and  the 
suspension  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  and 
no  progress  was  made  in  developing  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  20th  U.N.  General  Assembly,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  called  on  the  ENDC  to 
continue  its  efforts  "on  the  question  of  gen- 
eral and   complete  disarmament  under   ef- 


13  For  an  address  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  on  Nov. 
22,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  20,  1965,  p.  985. 
"  Ibid.,  Oct.  11,  1965,  p.  578. 


16  For  a  description  of  the  status  of  the  discus- 
sions during  1964,  see  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  H.  Doc.  66,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  [Footnote 
in  original.]  For  excerpts  from  the  fourth  annual 
report,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1965,  p.  308. 
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fective  international  control,  as  well  as  on 
collateral  measures."  16 

World    Disarmament   Conference 

The  idea  of  a  World  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence, while  not  a  new  one,  was  revived  in 
1964    at    the    second    conference    of    non- 
alined  countries  in  Cairo.     In  the  spring  of 
1965,  a  groundswell  of  sentiment  favoring 
such  a  conference  began  to  develop  in  the 
United  Nations   Disarmament   Commission. 
The  Commission,  in  a  resolution  on  which 
the  United  States  abstained,  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  take  up  the  question  when 
it  met   in  the   fall.    From  the   outset,   the 
United  States  expressed  reservations  about 
the  idea,  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  un- 
wieldy  gathering   would   require   the   most 
careful  preparation,  and  even  then  was  un- 
likely  to   advance   disarmament.    However, 
when  the  question  of  preparing  for  a  world 
conference  eventually  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  United  States  voted 
in  favor,   since  it  was   clear  that  govern- 
ments  could    reserve   their    positions    until 
satisfied    that    adequate    preparations    had 
been  made.     The  resolution  called  for  pre- 
paratory work  to  be  done  toward  the  con- 
vening of  the  conference  no  later  than  1967. 
It  was  then  approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  a  vote  of  112-0,   with   France  ab- 
staining. 

In  voting  for  the  resolution,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  made  clear  that  the  United  States 
continued  to  maintain  its  initial  reserva- 
tions, but  was  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
decision  "in  principle"  to  convene  such  a 
conference.17  He  went  on  to  note  that  the 
United  States  had  been  struck  by  "the  ele- 
mentary common  sense"  in  the  approach 
taken  by  the  delegate  from  Saudi  Arabia 
(who  had  suggested  that  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  France,  and 
Communist  China  might  want  to  explore 
whether  there  was  in   fact  a   constructive 


basis  for  convening  a  world  conference). 
He  indicated  a  U.S.  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  a  small  "exploratory"  group  as  a 
step  preliminary  to  the  preparatory  work 
itself.  As  for  the  composition  of  such  a 
group,  Ambassador  Goldberg  suggested  that 
a  few  other  countries  be  added,  since  Com- 
munist China  "has  stated  that  it  would  not 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  that  particular 
group."  The  addition  might  include  states 
with  major  peaceful  nuclear  programs  and 
those  who  had  played  leading  roles  in  de- 
veloping the  idea  for  a  world  disarmament 
conference. 

It  was  unmistakably  clear — and  frankly 
stated  by  most  delegates — that  the  motivat- 
ing force  behind  the  movement  for  a  world 
disarmament  conference  was  the  strong  feel- 
ing that  some  way  had  to  be  found  to  draw 
the  Chinese  Communists  into  deliberations 
on  disarmament  and  that  it  would  have  to  be 
done  in  a  forum  not  associated  with  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  held  to  the 
"absolutely  unalterable"  position  that  they 
will  "have  nothing  to  do  with  the  United 
Nations  as  long  as  the  latter  fails  to  restore 
to  the  representative  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  the  legitimate  rights  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  sole  legal  government  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  as  long  as  the  illegal 
status  of  the  representative  of  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  clique  is  not  nullified."  As  for  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, "it  will  not  have  the  pleasure  of  our 
company."  18 

On  November  29,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant,  placed  his 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  idea  of  a  world 
conference  outside  the  aegis  of  the  U.N. 
"The  nations  of  the  world  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  into  being  a  disarmament 
conference  that  will  include  all  countries," 
he  told  the  General  Assembly,  "and  that 
can  give  a  new  impetus  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
on  a  universal  basis." 


"U.N.  doc.  A/RES/2031    (XX). 
17  For  text  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  statement, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  27,  1965,  p.  1032. 


19  People's    Daily,    Peking,    November    22,    1964. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 
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President  Sends  Convention 

on  Investment  Disputes  to  Senate 

WHITE   HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White   House   press    release    dated   February    16 

The  President  on  February  16  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  the  Convention  on  the 
Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  Between 
States  and  Nationals  of  Other  States.1  The 
convention  is  one  of  a  number  of  efforts  de- 
signed to  promote  economic  growth  in  less 
developed  countries  through  private  invest- 
ment. 

The  convention  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Bank  and  has  al- 
ready been  signed  by  30  nations  in  addition 
to  the  United  States.  When  the  conven- 
tion becomes  effective — after  20  nations 
have  ratified  it — an  International  Center  for 
the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  will 
be  established  to  provide  procedures  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration  of  disputes  be- 
tween private  investors  and  member  states. 
While  the  convention  does  not  lay  down  spe- 
cific rules  of  international  law — and  both 
conciliation  and  arbitration  would  be  based 
on  consent — it  is  expected  that  the  Center 
will  provide  a  new  and  valuable  forum  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  international  law. 

The  President  recommended  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  convention. 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House,  February  16,  1966. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  the  Convention  on  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes  Between  States  and 
Nationals  of  Other  States  which  was  ap- 
proved on  March  18,  1965,  by  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 


S.  Ex.  A,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


construction  and  Development  and  which  is 
open  for  signature  at  the  Bank's  headquar- 
ters in  Washington. 

The  convention  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  of  America  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  convention  and  also  a 
copy  of  Resolution  No.  65-14  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank  on  March 
18,  1965,  a  copy  of  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  Executive  Directors,  and  a  summary 
containing  further  explanatory  comments 
concerning  the  convention. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  settlement  or  adjudication 
of  international  disputes  relating  to  interna- 
tional private  investments  and  thereby  to 
encourage  a  larger  flow  of  such  investments. 
The  convention  would  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes,  the  seat  of  which  would  be  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  Bank.  The  Center 
would  provide  facilities,  rules  of  procedure, 
and  panels  for  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  investment  disputes  directly  between  pri- 
vate citizens  or  corporations  of  one  country 
and  the  government  of  another  country. 

The  convention  would  not  establish  any 
substantive  rules  of  international  law.  More- 
over, by  becoming  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tion a  country  would  not  obligate  itself  to 
submit  any  given  dispute  or  contract  to  the 
mechanisms  of  the  convention.  Both  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  would  be  based  on 
consent,  to  be  given  either  ad  hoc  or  as  part 
of  an  investment  agreement.  Once  a  consent 
to  resort  to  either  conciliation  or  arbitration 
under  the  convention  has  been  given  with 
respect  to  a  particular  matter,  that  con- 
sent would  be  irrevocable.  The  arbitration 
mechanism  provided  by  the  convention  is 
such  that  refusal  by  one  party  to  name  its 
arbitrator  would  not  prevent  arbitration 
proceedings  from  going  forward.  Arbitral 
awards  are  stated  to  be  binding  on  the  par- 
ties and  not  subject  to  any  appeal  except  as 
provided  in  the  convention.    Where  appli- 
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cable,  and  unless  otherwise  provided,  the 
convention  would  provide  for  settlement 
through  the  mechanisms  of  the  Center, 
without  requirement  of  prior  exhaustion  of 
local  remedies. 

As  indicated  in  the  enclosed  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  U.S.  Director  of  the 
Bank,  pursuant  to  action  65-39  of  February 
12, 1965,  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 


International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  by 
which  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank 
approved  the  text  of  the  convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  conven- 
tion and  to  its  ratification. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS   AND   CONFERENCES 


The  U.N.  Development  Program,  a  New  Effort  in  Peacebuilding 


Statement  by  James  Roosevelt 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 1 


This  first  session  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
in  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  family  to  assist  the  development  of 
that  part  of  the  world  which  is  still  only 
on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  develop- 
ment. The  fact  that  we  have  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  UNDP  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  this,  the  first  session  of  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  U.N.  Development 
Program,  is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  in  which 
we  should  approach  this  session. 

In  our  debates  in  the  General  Assembly 
we  tended  to  dwell  on  the  long,  hard  efforts 


1  Made  in  the  Governing  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  on  Jan.  11  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  4784  dated  Jan.  10,  for  release 
Jan.  11) ;  for  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  22,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Dec.  13,  1965,  p.  958. 


which  had  already  gone  into  the  planning 
of  the  merger  of  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  Special  Fund 
into  the  U.N.  Development  Program.  Thus 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
adopting  the  merger  resolution  seemed  like 
the  end  of  a  long  road.  But,  in  fact,  it 
marked  a  beginning,  or  what  Winston 
Churchill  once  characterized  as  "the  end  of 
the  beginning." 

Now  we  can  look  forward  to  the  chal- 
lenges which  lie  before  the  new  development 
program  and  consider  this  first  session  of 
the  Governing  Council  as  the  initiation  of  a 
new  and  greater  effort  to  forge  an  even 
more  effective  and  flexible  instrument  in 
the  U.N.  family  to  provide  the  technical 
and  preinvestment  assistance  which  are  key 
elements  in  faster,  more  effective  strides  up 
the  ladder  of  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  organs  of  the 
UNDP— the      Administrator,      the      Inter- 
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Agency  Consultative  Board,  and  the  Council 
— will  necessarily  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  procedural  and  technical  questions  re- 
lated to  the  operations  of  the  program.  But 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  our  ultimate 
goal:  to  assist  people  to  achieve  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children.  This 
challenge  demands  a  practical  idealism  from 
all  of  us.  Rules  and  regulations  must  be 
made  our  servants,  not  our  masters,  and  we 
must  be  ever  alert  to  finding  new  ap- 
proaches and  to  adapting  old  procedures  so 
that  the  U.N.  Development  Program,  which 
is,  after  all,  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
technical  and  preinvestment  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  can  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  the  common  goal  of 
a  better  life  for  all  the  people  of  this  world. 

The  new  Administrator  [Paul  G.  Hoff- 
man] and  Co-Administrator  [David  Owen] 
of  the  U.N.  Development  Program — old 
friends  who  now  have  new  titles — have 
already  called  our  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  various  instruments  in  the 
new  organization.  The  document  on  the 
administrative  budget  which  is  before  us 
(DP/L.2)  describes  in  some  detail  the  or- 
ganization and  functions  of  one  key  ele- 
ment— the  secretariat  staff,  without  whom 
there  would  be  no  program.  I  will  refer 
later  to  the  need  for  maintaining  a  suitable 
balance  in  headquarters  staff  between 
ability  to  review  the  functional  aspects  of 
proposed  projects  and  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  individual  coun- 
tries and  groups  of  countries.  I  want  here 
only  to  emphasize  that  my  Government 
looks  forward  to  the  intensified  efforts  of 
the  UNDP  staff,  both  at  headquarters  and 
in  the  field,  to  use  the  various  tools  at  their 
disposal  to  help  developing  countries  to  re- 
ceive from  the  U.N.  Development  Program 
the  assistance  which  will  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  each  of  them. 

The  new  Inter-Agency  Consultative  Board 
has  a  major  role  to  play  in  making  the  total 
program  more  effective.  Without  the  spe- 
cial competence  of  each  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  family  and 
the   U.N.    Secretariat,    the    program   could 


never  achieve  its  potential  as  a  key  agent 
in  assisting  development.  We  hope  that  the 
new  opportunity  for  the  agencies  to  be  con- 
sulted as  a  group  on  matters  related  to 
Special  Fund  activities  of  the  program  will 
serve  to  increase  the  Fund's  effectiveness 
and  contribute  to  greater  coordination  of  all 
UNDP  programs  with  the  technical  assist- 
ance activities  undertaken  under  the  agen- 
cies' regular  budgets. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  importance  which  my  Government 
attaches  to  the  opportunity  for  the  IBRD 
[International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development]  to  have  a  voice  in  questions 
related  to  the  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  as  well  as  to  the  Special 
Fund,  as  a  result  of  IBRD  membership  on 
the  Inter-Agency  Consultative  Board.  We 
view  it  as  increasingly  important  that  pre- 
investment activities  cover  the  whole  range 
of  services  and  assistance  needed  by  a  de- 
veloping country  to  reach  the  point  of 
assured  investment.  Increasingly  close 
working  relations  between  the  IBRD  group 
and  the  UNDP  is  one  step  in  insuring  such 
coverage  and  avoiding  gaps  between  the 
preinvestment  survey  and  the  actual  invest- 
ment. 

We  anticipate  also  that  the  opportunity 
for  the  Executive  Directors  of  UNICEF 
[United  Nations  Children's  Fund]  and  the 
World  Food  Program  to  participate  as  ap- 
propriate in  the  work  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Consultative  Board  will  permit  increasingly 
closer  coordination  between  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program  and  those  programs 
which,  while  directed  toward  specific  as- 
pects of  the  overall  development  effort,  have 
much  to  give  and  much  to  gain  from  closer 
association  with  other  development  efforts. 

Role   of   the   Governing   Council 

At  this  first  session  of  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  U.N.  Development  Program, 
I  want  to  emphasize  particularly  the  role 
of  the  Council  in  this  intensified  effort  by 
the  United  Nations  family.  The  Council 
should  not  administer  the  program.   That  is 
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the  job  for  the  Administrator  and  his  staff, 
as  clearly  set  forth  in  General  Assembly 
Resolution  2029.  But  it  should  not  be  a 
rubber  stamp.  If  the  Administrator  will 
present  to  the  Council  sufficiently  detailed 
reports  on  financial  and  administrative 
matters,  we  can  then  try  to  discipline  our- 
selves to  avoid  unduly  long  and  technical 
discussions  of  these  subjects  and  have  time 
to  consider  larger  issues.  We  will  need  help 
from  the  Administrator,  particularly  during 
this  formative  period,  in  making  an  appro- 
priate division  of  our  time  between  broad 
policy  issues,  program  questions — including 
the  continuous  evaluation  of  ongoing  and 
completed  programs — and  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative matters. 

The  paper  on  the  administrative  budget 
which  we  have  before  us  is  an  example  of 
an  area  in  which  this  body  should  give 
thoughtful  and  well-considered  advice  to 
the  management  of  the  program.  We  look 
forward  to  a  growing  volume  of  such  papers ; 
we  hope  that  at  a  Council  session  in  the 
near  future  we  may  have  before  us  the 
Administrator's  thoughts  on  such  questions 
as  the  possibilities  for  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance.  Such  a  paper  should,  of 
course,  cover  such  questions  as  the  possible 
change  in  the  proportion  of  the  program 
devoted  to  regional  activities,  possible  sub- 
stitutes for  the  present  system  of  biennial 
programing,  and  the  continuing  problem  of 
the  great  variations  between  the  original 
program  and  that  which  is  eventually  car- 
ried out. 

We  also  feel  that  a  paper  on  the  question 
of  reimbursable  provisions  in  some  Special 
Fund  projects  is  badly  needed.  This  subject 
requires  much  more  careful  consideration 
by  management  and  by  this  Council  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  it.  My  delegation  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  point  in  connection 
with  a  later  point  on  our  agenda. 

There  is  another,  more  exciting  area  on 
which  we  feel  this  Council  should  receive 
and  study  the  Administrator's  views:  possi- 
ble new  fields  of  activity  for  the  work  of 


the  United  Nations  Development  Program. 
In  my  first  statement  to  the  Second  Com- 
mittee of  the  20th  General  Assembly,2  I  said 
that  I  dreamed  of  the  day  when  the  United 
Nations  would  be  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  under  the  sea.  I  also 
spoke  of  President  Johnson's  great  interest 
in  efforts  to  solve  the  earth's  water  short- 
age. Here  are  two  areas  in  which  the  U.N. 
Development  Program  should  be  considering 
new  or  greatly  increased  activities.  There 
are  others,  and  I  hope  that  before  too  many 
sessions  of  this  Council  have  met  we  may 
undertake  a  preliminary,  but  nonetheless 
exciting,  discussion  of  the  Administrator's 
ideas  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  references  to  begin- 
nings are  not  intended  to  ignore  all  that  has 
gone  before.  This  marriage  inherits  two 
lusty  children  (if  I  may  continue  the  some- 
what mixed  figure  of  speech  which  was 
used  in  the  General  Assembly  statements  on 
the  merger  resolution).  Since  this  session 
of  the  Council  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  Special  Fund  activities  of  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program,  I  will  refer  primarily 
to  them,  but,  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  mean  to 
ignore  the  major  contribution  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  has  made 
during  its  16  years  of  existence.  Indeed,  the 
$500  million  contributions  which  have  made 
it  possible  to  send  more  than  30,000  experts 
to  one  or  more  of  130  countries  and  to 
provide  fellowships  for  more  than  30,000 
nationals  of  those  countries  have  provided 
groundwork  without  which  much  of  the 
Special  Fund's  work  would  have  been  im- 
possible. We  believe  that,  increasingly,  the 
facilities  of  the  Expanded  Program  can  and 
should  be  used  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
groundwork  for  Special  Fund  projects  and  to 
follow  up  their  results  and  that  its  rules 
and  regulations  should  be  under  constant 
review  to  insure  that  the  program  is  of 
maximum  benefit  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries it  serves. 

Nor  will  I  do  more  than  mention  in  pass- 
ing the  U.N.  regular  program  of  technical 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1965,  p.  798. 
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assistance,  for  which  this  Council  must  also 
provide  policy  guidance.  One  aspect  of  this 
program  will  be  considered  under  item  10 
of  our  agenda. 

Coordinating   UNDP   Activities 

The  Special  Fund  itself  has  grown  re- 
markably in  its  short  6-year  life.  We  all 
know  well  of  the  522  projects  which  have 
been  approved  with  a  total  value  of  over  $1 
billion.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  informa- 
tion just  given  us  by  the  Administrator 
that  almost  100  projects  reached  the  oper- 
ational stage  during  1965.  Yet,  since  more 
than  100  projects  were  approved  by  this 
Council  last  year,  there  remain  some  18  per- 
cent of  the  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  which  are  not  yet 
operational. 

We  hope  that  the  Administrator  will  re- 
view this  problem  with  the  Inter-Agency 
Consultative  Board  at  an  early  meeting  to 
see  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  further  im- 
prove this  situation  and  that  he  will  report 
to  a  later  session  of  this  Council  on  the 
factors  which  delay  signatures  of  plans  of 
operations  and  on  the  causes  of  delays  in 
getting  fieldwork  underway  once  the  plans 
are  signed. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  making  Special 
Fund  projects  operational  as  quickly  as 
possible  have  already  been  identified  in 
documents  presented  to  this  Council  and  to 
earlier  sessions  of  the  Governing  Council  of 
the  Special  Fund.  We  know,  for  instance, 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  executing 
agencies  in  recruiting  experts  to  carry  out 
projects.  We  welcome  the  Administrator's 
plans  for  a  meeting  of  recruitment  officers 
of  the  agencies  to  consider  these  problems. 

We  continue  to  wonder  if  adequate  use  is 
being  made  of  the  possibilities  of  contract- 
ing with  private  institutions,  as  well  as 
universities  and  government  agencies  of 
member  governments.  We  have  not  changed 
our  opinion  that  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  Administrator  should  contract 
directly  with  a  private  or  governmental 
group    to    execute    the    project.     Our    own 


Agency  for  International  Development  is 
relying  increasingly  on  contracts  with  pri- 
vate groups  to  widen  the  pool  of  resources 
from  which  it  draws,  and  we  feel  that  the 
UNDP  needs  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
much  greater  use  of  contracting  as  a  means 
of  widening  the  field  from  which  qualified 
experts  are  sought. 

Another  factor  delaying  getting  projects 
actually  underway  is  the  difficulty  of  per- 
suading understaffed,  overburdened  gov- 
ernments to  provide  the  essential  counter- 
part personnel  and  other  support  to  the 
projects  they  have  requested.  We  wonder  if 
this  problem  might  not  be  alleviated  if  more 
attention  were  given  in  the  early  stages  of 
formulation  of  project  requests  to  insuring 
that  the  proposed  project  attacks  a  problem 
which  has  been  given  high  priority  in  the 
development  plans  of  the  requesting  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  because  we  attach  such  importance 
to  the  coordination  of  all  UNDP  activities 
with  the  development  plans  and  programs 
of  each  receiving  country  that  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  secretariat  of  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program  give  adequate  attention 
to  the  country  and  regional  aspects  of  its 
work.  In  addition  to  the  key  role  of  the 
resident  representatives  and  their  staffs, 
with  their  on-the-spot  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  a  country's  problems,  there 
is  a  need  for  continuing  similar  awareness 
at  headquarters.  The  review  of  project  re- 
quests must  be  related  to  the  changing  pri- 
orities in  each  country.  We  trust  that  the 
staffing  and  work  plans  of  the  Administra- 
tor's staff  will  keep  the  need  for  such  a 
review  constantly  in  mind. 

Preparatory  missions  and  consultants  can 
be  helpful  in  assuring  that  the  right  project 
is  submitted  to  the  UNDP  at  the  right  time. 
They  can  also  work  with  the  countries,  the 
agencies,  and  the  UNDP  staff  in  developing 
the  precise  plans  for  projects  even  before 
they  are  recommended  to  this  Council.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  well  over  half  of 
the  projects  which  have  been  recommended 
for  approval  at  this  session  have  benefited 
from  such  special  expert  consideration  and 
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review,  and  we  trust  that  this  augurs  well 
for  their  prompt,  effective  implementation. 

The  three  pilot  projects  in  adult  literacy 
related  to  economic  development  which  are 
recommended  to  us  by  the  Administrator 
reflect  a  particularly  interesting  use  of 
preparatory  assistance.  The  development  of 
these  projects  over  the  past  18  months  has 
been  a  step  in  efforts  to  learn  more  about 
the  relation  of  literacy  to  development  and 
to  test  techniques  for  making  and  keeping 
adults  literate  which  has  involved  close, 
continuous  cooperation  between  UNDP  and 
UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization].  Expert 
missions  financed  with  preparatory  assist- 
ance have  played  a  key  role  in  preparation 
of  the  project  proposals.  We  will  all  watch 
with  interest  the  progress  of  these  projects 
themselves  and  the  "multiplier  effect" 
which  they  have  in  serving  as  guides  to 
other  literacy  programs  not  financed 
through  the  UNDP. 

My  delegation  is  hopeful  that  close,  con- 
tinuing cooperation  between  the  UNDP 
and  the  technical  agency  concerned,  of 
which  these  three  literacy  projects  are  but 
the  latest  example,  can  be  repeated  in  the 
crucial  area  of  industrial  development.  We 
all  know  of  the  distressing  shortage  of 
action-oriented  technical  assistance  and  pre- 
investment  programs  directly  related  to 
manufacturing  industry.  We  all  hope  that 
the  new  U.N.  Organization  for  Industrial 
Development  just  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  give  priority  attention 
to  remedying  this  situation. 

My  Government  was  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  felt  that  funds  for  operational 
activities  of  the  UNOID  should  be  made 
available  to  the  UNDP  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  proliferation  of  special  funds  for 
activities  in  specific  areas  of  technical  and 
preinvestment  assistance.  We  therefore 
wish  to  emphasize  again  in  this  Council  the 
importance  which  we  all  attach  to  the 
prompt  cooperative  efforts  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Commissioner  for  Industrial 
Development  to  make  effective,  imaginative 
use  of  the  special  funds  which  have  been 


made  available.  We  have  been  gratified  to 
hear  from  the  Administrator  that  he  and 
his  staff  will  "spare  no  effort"  to  help  gov- 
ernments in  the  industrial  field.  We  urge 
him  to  press  forward  in  this  spirit  so  that 
this  Council,  at  an  early  session,  may  hear 
encouraging  reports  not  only  of  the  use  of 
the  special  contributions  which  have  been 
made  for  industrialization  but  also  of  a 
greatly  increased  volume  of  good  Special 
Fund  projects  directly  related  to  manufac- 
turing industry. 

The  United  States  has  a  lively  and  lasting 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  applying  new 
scientific  and  technological  developments  to 
the  problems  of  developing  countries.  We 
have  supported  and  encouraged  the  Special 
Fund's  steps  in  this  direction — in  the  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  toleration  of  various 
grains  to  irrigation  with  brackish  water  in 
the  Tunisian  project,  the  experiment  in 
Turkey  to  eliminate  infestation  of  stored 
grain  by  irradiation,  the  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  Mediterranean  fruitfly  through  ir- 
radiation in  the  Central  American  project. 

We  have  also  watched  and  applauded  the 
work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  in  identifying  the  priority 
areas  for  application  of  new  techniques  or 
greater  efforts  to  find  new  approaches.  We 
believe  that  the  Committee's  report  should 
be  a  useful  guide  to  countries  and  the 
UNDP  in  determining  priority  needs  for 
UNDP  assistance.  We  note  also  the  Advi- 
sory Committee's  recent  request  in  its  report 
of  its  fourth  session  last  November  to  meet 
with  the  Administrator  at  an  early  date. 
Such  a  meeting  could,  we  believe,  establish 
a  basis  for  continuing  close  cooperation 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Develop- 
ment Program,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Financial   Advisory   Services 

There  is  another  area  in  which  my  dele- 
gation has  long  felt  that  the  Special  Fund 
could  be  of  greater  service  to  developing 
countries.  This  is  in  the  area  of  financial 
advisory  services.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  such  services  have  already  been  at- 
tached to   10   projects  and  that  4  of  the 
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projects  in  the  current  program  will  include 
financial  advisers. 

As  I  have  said,  the  United  States  sees  the 
field  of  preinvestment  as  extending  right 
through  to  the  absolute  assurance  that  the 
investment  will  be  made.  We  have  been 
gratified  at  the  consistently  encouraging 
reports  of  the  investment  which  has  re- 
sulted from  Special  Fund  surveys,  not  only 
in  the  total  level  of  such  investments  but 
also  in  the  number  of  projects  involved,  for 
this  is  an  area  in  which  many  small  invest- 
ments resulting  from  Special  Fund  surveys 
may  be  even  more  important  in  their  impact 
than  one  or  two  large  investments. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  importance 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  IBRD.  We 
should  also  not  lose  sight  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  various  regional  banks 
which  have  been  or  are  being  established. 
They  will  provide,  I  feel  sure,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  investment  capital  for 
development  of  possibilities  identified 
through  Special  Fund  surveys. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  financial  advisory  services  should  be 
made  available  by  the  UNDP  on  a  much 
wider  basis.  In  this  connection,  I  want  to 
quote  an  excerpt  from  the  statement  made 
by  one  of  my  predecessors,  Ambassador 
Philip  Klutznick,  in  his  statement  to  the 
Second  Committee  of  the  16th  General 
Assembly  on  October  6,  1961 :3 

We  believe  that  the  Special  Fund  should  estab- 
lish a  financial  service  to  provide  guidance  and 
advice  to  developing  countries.  This  service  would 
maintain  current  familiarity  with  potential  public, 
private,  national,  regional,  and  international  sources 
of  development  capital  and  with  the  processes, 
rules,  regulations,  and  preferences  of  capital  sup- 
pliers. Developing  countries  could  channel  their 
inquiries  to  the  Special  Fund  through  the  resident 
representatives.  On  request  the  service  would  pro- 
vide potential  users  directly  through  .  .  .  appro- 
priate channels  with  information  concerning  avail- 
able sources  of  capital  and  technical  assistance. 
The  service  would  also  provide  guidance  on  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  aid. 

When  this  request  was  considered  at  the 
eighth  session  of  the  Governing  Council  of 
the  Special  Fund,  the  Managing  Director 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  4,  1961,  p.  939. 


was  given  authority  to  assign  financial  ex- 
perts as  part  of  appropriate  projects,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  the  study  of  the  broader 
need  would  continue.  We  believe  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  establishing  this  service 
on  a  broader  basis,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Administrator  and  his  staff  will  review  the 
matter  and  submit  recommendations  re- 
garding it  to  an  early  session  of  this  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  "coordination" 
is  used  so  often  that  I  fear  it  has  lost  its 
impact  if  not  its  meaning.  Too  often  we 
think  of  it  in  a  negative  sense:  avoiding 
duplication  or  friction.  Webster's  dictionary 
defines  the  verb  "to  coordinate"  as  "to 
harmonize"  so  as  "to  act  together  in  a 
smooth  concerted  way."  It  is  this  positive 
note  which  I  want  to  emphasize  when  I  speak 
of  the  need  for  ever-increasing  coordina- 
tion. 

The  new  U.N.  Development  Program  has 
provided  us  with  an  opportunity  and  a 
stimulation  to  increase  this  concerted, 
smooth  action,  not  only  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Program  itself — the  Special 
Fund  and  the  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance — but  also  among  the  agen- 
cies of  the  U.N.  family  and  between  the 
agencies  and  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram secretariat.  Addendum  2  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's report  on  implementation  of 
projects  (DP/SF/L.l/Add.2)  calls  our 
attention  to  at  least  200  projects  in  62 
countries  which  have  benefited  from  assist- 
ance from  some  76  different  sources.  Since 
the  definition  used  is  necessarily  narrow 
and  includes  only  assistance  directly  to  the 
Special  Fund  projects  themselves,  this  is  a 
noteworthy  indication  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  at  its  best.  In  some  cases,  such 
as  the  faculty  of  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Nairobi,  assistance  is  being 
provided  from  as  many  as  six  sources  in 
addition  to  the  U.N.  Development  Program. 

This  Council  session  indeed  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  great  new  adventure,  and  so 
before  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  questions 
which  we  must  decide  here  and  now,  let  me 
summarize  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
my  delegation  at  least  feels  that  future  ses- 
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sions  of  the  Council  should  consider.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  new  areas  of  activity 
for  the  Development  Program  and  the  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  present  pro- 
gram rules  and  procedures  for  the  Ex- 
panded Program  to  the  possibilities  for 
greater  use  of  subcontracts  and  the  question 
of  reimbursable  Special  Fund  projects. 
They  include  the  question  of  establishment 
of  financial  advisory  services. 

We  shall  have  a  rich  fare  before  us  at 
coming  sessions.  And  throughout  our  work 
we  will  always  be  seeking  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people  on  this  planet.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  Development  Program 
ultimately  come  to  this:  to  assisting  people 
to  lead  better  lives — to  find  jobs,  to  gain  an 
education  or  the  specialized  training  which 
will  fit  them  for  better  jobs,  to  identify  and 
use  the  natural  resources  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, to  apply  new  techniques  and  scientific 
discoveries  to  solve  their  age-old  problems. 

This  is  truly  an  effort  in  peacebuilding. 
For  it  is  the  old  and  basic  conflict  between 
those  who  have  not  and  those  who  have 
which  has  lain  behind  so  much  of  the  strife 
and  fighting  of  our  troubled  world.  Truly 
the  UNDP  is  a  key  unit  in  that  united 
army  against  want  in  which  we  all  serve. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Finance 

Convention  on  settlement  of  investment  disputes  be- 
tween states  and  nationals  of  other  states.    Done 
at  Washington  March  18,  1965.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  February  16, 
1966. 

Health 

Amendment  to  article  7   of  the  constitution  of  the 
World   Health    Organization,   as   amended    (TIAS 
1808,  4643).    Adopted  at  Geneva  May  20,  1965.1 
Acceptance  deposited:   Ghana,   February  9,   1966. 


Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  on  the  Intergovern- 
mental      Maritime       Consultative       Organization 
(TIAS  4044).    Adopted  at  London  September  16, 
1964.1 
Acceptance  received:  China,  January  27,  1966. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at 
Moscow  August  B,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963.   TIAS  5433. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Morocco,    February    21, 
1966;  Panama,  February  24,  1966. 

Wheat 

Protocol  for  the  extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signature  at 
Washington  March  22  through  April  23,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1965,  for  part  I  and 
parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1965,  for  part  II. 
TIAS  5844. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  February  18,  1966. 
Approval  deposited:  United  Arab  Republic,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1966. 


BILATERAL 

China 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  31,  1964  (TIAS  5717). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  February 
11,  1966.    Entered  into  force  February  11,  1966. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  31,  1964  (TIAS  5718). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1966.  Entered  into  force  February  11, 
1966. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic   energy.    Signed   at  Washington    May   18, 
1956.   Entered  into  force  February  8,  1961.   TIAS 
4682. 
Terminated:  February  7,  1966. 


1  Not  in  force. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:    February  21-27 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  News,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20520. 

Release  issued  prior  to  February  21  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No. 
28  of  February  14. 


Subject 

Rusk :  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Allen  appointed  Director,  FSI  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Rusk:  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Bundy:  Philippine-American  As- 
sembly, Davao,  Philippines. 

Soviet  allegations  regarding  air 
accident    over     Spain     rejected. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue   of  the   Bulletin. 


No.  Date 

32  2/23 

*33  2/23 

1-34  2/25 

f-35  2/25 

36  2/26 
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than  two  decades,  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  asserted  recently. 

In  a  review  of  the  great  shifts  and  changes  in  the  world  brought  about  by  the  Second  Wor! 
War,  Mr.  Ball  defines  the  Viet-Nam  fighting  as  battles  and  skirmishes  in  a  continuing  war  1 
prevent  one  Communist  power  after  another  from  violating  internationally  recognized  boundar 
lines.  The  Under  Secretary  takes  issue  in  his  address  with  those  who  imply  that  we  should  let  R« 
China  establish  hegemony  over  the  East  Asian  landmass  south  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  explaii 
why  the  United  States,  in  its  unceasing  search  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  not  obdurate  abot 
considering  the  views  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  but  will  not  give  legitimacy  to  this  Cod 
munist  organization  by  accepting  it  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

This  pamphlet  is  based  upon  an  address  the  Under  Secretary  made  on  January  30  befoi 
Northwestern  University  alumni  at  Evanston,  111. 
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United  States  Policy  Toward  South  Africa 


Statement  by  G.  Mennen  Williams 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  deci- 
sion to  look  into  the  problem  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  Your  interest 
in  this  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  is  a 
healthy  and  heartening  development.  It  re- 
flects the  increasing  concern  among  Amer- 
icans about  the  policy  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  Your  investigation  will  undoubtedly 
create  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion 
and  provide  new  insights  into  this  problem. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Government's  aims,  interests,  and  policies 
in  relation  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

South  Africa  poses  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult policy  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Essentially  this  is  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself.  It 
is  a  problem  involving  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive aspects  of  human  relations,  the  problem 
of  getting  people  of  different  races  to  live 
together  in  harmony,  mutual  respect,  and 
cooperation. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience,  from 
our  own  unfinished  business  in  this  field, 
that  fundamental  changes  in  longstanding 
patterns  of  human  behavior  are  often  dif- 
ficult to  achieve.  Although  the  process  of 
change  in  this  country  has  accelerated  in 
recent  years,  it  is  still  neither  as  easy  nor 
as  rapid  as  we  would  like.  This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  have  a  common 
culture,  speak  the  same  language,  and  as  a 
nation  are  able  to  enlist  an  impressive  array 
of  constitutional,  judicial,  economic,  political, 
and  moral  forces  on  behalf  of  change. 

In  South  Africa  on  the  other  hand  there  is 


no  common  unifying  national  culture,  no  uni- 
versally spoken  national  language,  and  most 
of  the  instruments  of  national  power  are 
arrayed  against  the  change  desired  by  the 
majority  rather  than  in  its  support.  More- 
over, in  our  case  deep-seated  and  irrational 
fears  play  a  less  important  role  than  in 
South  Africa  since  our  problem  involves  a 
deprived  minority,  theirs  an  oppressed 
majority. 

There  are  other  difficulties.  There  are  deep 
and  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
constructive  change  can  be  induced  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  frequently  said  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  peoples  of  South  Africa  them- 
selves must  work  out  their  own  destiny.  But 
how  is  this  to  take  place  with  the  internal 
forces  for  change  so  effectively  repressed? 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  in  South  Africa 
economic  forces  are  breaking  down  segrega- 
tionist practices  and  isolationist  patterns  of 
thought.  But  how  are  such  changes  to  be 
translated  into  the  political  and  social  fields? 
How  long  will  it  take?  And  what  can  outside 
forces  properly  do  to  accelerate  it?  There  is 
no  agreement  on  these  important  questions. 

Contradictory   U.S.    Interests 

Another  range  of  difficulties  is  the  fact 
that  our  relations  with  South  Africa  involve 
mutually  contradictory  American  national 
interests.  In  formulating  our  policy  one  must 
examine  not  only  the  balance  sheet  of  our 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Mar.  1. 
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bilateral  relations  with  South  Africa  but  also 
the  effect  of  these  relations  on  our  national 
goals  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Bilaterally  we 
enjoy  mutually  beneficial  relations  with 
South  Africa  in  several  fields.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  racial  policies  of  the  Republic  im- 
pose severe  restraints  on  these  relations. 
Some  forms  of  cooperation  have  become  im- 
possible because  we  cannot  accept  for  Amer- 
icans visiting  or  working  in  South  Africa 
the  racial  conditions  imposed  by  South  Africa 
upon  her  nationals.  Internationally,  the  racial 
policies  of  South  Africa  have  been  almost 
universally  condemned,  and  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  has  called  on  all  U.N.  members  to 
bring  pressure  on  South  Africa  to  change  its 
policies. 

Thus  in  formulating  our  policy  we  must 
take  into  account  the  liabilities  as  well  as 
the  benefits  from  our  relations.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  example,  that  the  Communists 
have  had  some  success  in  Africa  by  seeking 
to  identify  themselves  with  African  aspira- 
tions in  South  Africa  and  by  identifying  the 
United  States  with  the  controlling  white 
minority.  A  peaceful  accommodation  among 
people  of  all  races  in  South  Africa  based  on 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  would 
thus  be  in  our  interest  and  that  of  the  free 
world  and  a  major  blow  to  the  Communists. 
A  shift  of  South  African  policy  away  from 
racialism  would  improve  relations  between 
Africans  and  Europeans  throughout  Africa 
and  aid  the  work  of  numerous  international 
organizations.  Such  developments,  naturally, 
would  be  in  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

South  Africa,  with  its  abundant  human 
and  material  resources  and  strong  modern 
economy,  could  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
progress  of  Africa.  Instead,  by  its  racial 
policies  it  is  isolating  itself  from  the  rest 
of  Africa  and  from  most  of  the  international 
community.  It  is  diverting  its  own  resources 
to  the  machinery  of  security  and  repression, 
which  might  better  be  used  to  assist  its  own 
people  and  others  in  Africa.  Instead  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  relationships  in  trade  and 
other  fields,  all  forms  of  contact  with  the 
rest  of  Africa  are  minimal.    Elsewhere  in 


Africa,  too,  resentment  and  fear  of  South 
Africa  have  been  among  the  factors  divert- 
ing new  African  nations  from  full  concen- 
tration on  the  tasks  of  nation-building  and 
provoking  them  into  unconventional  actions 
against  South  Africa  in  international  orga- 
nizations. The  accelerating  cycle  of  mutual 
suspicion  and  hostility  is  thus  not  only  dan- 
gerous but  also  ill  serves  Africa's  develop- 
ment. It  would  be  in  our  interests  to  see  this 
cycle  reversed. 

Broad  Aims   of   U.S.   Policy 

The  broad  aims  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa  must  be  an  integral  part  of  our 
overall  national  policies.  In  his  speech  a 
week  ago  on  receiving  the  National  Freedom 
Award,  President  Johnson  said :-  "We  know 
that  the  four  freedoms  are  not  secure  in 
America  when  they  are  violently  denied  else- 
where in  the  world."  It  is  American  policy, 
he  said,  that  freedom  is  indivisible,  that 
everyone  has  this  right  regardless  of  race  or 
color.  In  his  great  civil  rights  message  in 
March  1965  he  said,  "Discrimination  based 
on  race  or  color  is  reprehensible  and  intoler- 
able to  the  great  American  majority."  "In 
the  world,"  he  said,  "America  stands  for — 
and  works  for — the  right  of  all  men  to  gov- 
ern themselves  through  free,  uninhibited 
elections." 

Of  U.S.  policy  in  southern  Africa  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  said,  "In  our  dealings  with 
those  areas  our  position  is  based  firmly  on 
the  belief  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  3 
The  late  Ambassador  Stevenson,  speaking 
on  apartheid  in  the  Security  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1963,  declared  his  Government's 
belief  "that  no  longer  can  any  society  long 
endure  in  peace,  really  live  with  itself,  really 
prosper  economically,  if  in  that  society  one 
race  denies  to  another  human  and  political 
rights."  4 

These  authoritative  statements  embody 
our  main  aim  in  southern  Africa  as  else- 
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where — the  evolution  of  stable,  progressive 
societies  based  on  nondiscrimination  and 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed. 
While  the  form  these  societies  take  will  and 
properly  should  be  up  to  the  peoples  them- 
selves, it  is  in  our  interest  to  see  peace  in 
that  area  and  the  development  of  societies 
with  which  we  can  enjoy  relations  of  mutual 
benefit  and  mutual  respect. 

The   African   Context 

In  most  of  Africa  there  has  during  the 
past  10  years  been  a  great  surge  of  inde- 
pendence. We  have  welcomed  the  emergence 
of  the  new  African  states  and  are  doing 
what  we  can  in  cooperation  with  others  to 
help  them  develop  firmer  foundations  for 
their  independence.  We  recognize  that  with 
independence  there  have  come  new  prob- 
lems and  that  there  have  been  setbacks,  but 
on  balance  we  believe  that  independence 
has  brought  new  life  and  hope  to  Africa.  In 
Africa  as  elsewhere  we  see  human  freedom 
not  as  an  immediate  panacea  for  all  human 
problems  but  as  a  great  creative  force. 
Moreover,  in  Africa,  freedom  has  another 
dimension.  It  has  brought  to  an  end  for  mil- 
lions of  Africans  the  humiliation  of  domina- 
tion by  members  of  another  race.  Thus,  as 
the  area  of  political  independence  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontiers  of  southern  Africa, 
so  has  the  area  of  human  dignity. 

The  remaining  problems  in  the  whole  re- 
gion of  southern  Africa  are,  of  course,  the 
most  difficult  of  all.  Each  country  has  its 
unique  and  distinctive  features  but  all  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  trouble,  serious  trouble,  as 
long  as  they  deny  the  enjoyment  of  self- 
determination,  freedom,  and  human  dignity 
to  the  majority  of  their  populations.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  forces  for  change  in  southern 
Africa  are  increasing  their  tempo.  While  on 
the  one  hand  this  is  encouraging,  it  also  in- 
creases the  threat  of  violence.  As  intensified 
pressures  for  change  meet  intensified  re- 
sistance, as  peaceful  avenues  to  change  are 
blocked  off  one  by  one,  fewer  and  fewer  al- 
ternatives to  violence  remain  open. 

I  am  not  here  as  a  prophet  of  doom.  I  do 


not  mean  that  violence  cannot  be  avoided,  i 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  the  search  for 
peaceful  accommodation  of  the  forces  for 
change  in  southern  Africa,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  area,  must  be  intensified  before 
it  is  too  late. 


U.S.   Approach 

The  U.S.  Government  has  no  prescription 
for  South  Africa.  But  if  South  Africa's  peo> 
pies  are  to  devise  their  own  solution,  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  good  way  to  begin  would 
be  to  start  some  form  of  dialog  among  the 
racial  groups  in  South  Africa.  We  are 
alarmed  at  the  severance  one  by  one  of  con- 
structive contacts  between  the  whites  and 
nonwhites  in  South  Africa.  If  we  and  other 
like-minded  nations  could  contribute  to  the 
creation  in  South  Africa  of  an  atmosphere 
of  free  discussion  and  mutual  effort  to  un- 
derstand and  respect  the  other  person's  real 
interests  and  aspirations,  a  great  stride 
would  have  been  made  toward  stable  human 
relations  in  the  subcontinent.  It  is  clear  that 
a  lasting  solution  in  South  Africa  can  only 
be  one  devised  by  the  South  Africans  them- 
selves. But  it  must  be  the  creation  of  all 
groups.  Whether  imposed  paternalistically 
or  by  force,  a  formula  imposed  by  one  group 
upon  the  others  will  not  endure. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  seri- 
ous obstacles  in  South  Africa  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion and  compromise  we  consider  indis- 
pensable if  the  long-range  trend  toward 
large-scale  violence  is  to  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed. While  accommodation  of  conflicting 
aspirations  and  interests  is  vital,  the  forces 
within  South  Africa  making  for  such  accom- 
modation are  being  repressed.  There  is 
growing  disillusionment  in  South  Africa  with 
apartheid  as  a  solution  of  its  problems. 
Churchmen  criticize  its  morality;  business- 
men question  its  practicality;  administra- 
tors, educators,  and  the  great  nonwhite  ma- 
jority doubt  its  honesty.  But  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  state  and  the  highly  orga- 
nized Afrikaner  Nationalist  community  re- 
press discussion  effectively  by  means  of 
punitive  laws  putting  the  individual  at  the 
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'mercy  of  the  state  without  recourse  to  the 
courts,  by  control  of  the  radio  and  much  of 
the  press,  by  intimidation  and  ostracism. 
Time  and  again  in  recent  years  attempts  to 
shine  the  light  of  free  discussion  on  at  least 
the  dark  places  of  apartheid  excesses  and 
absurdities  have  been  shut  off  by  the  police 
power  or  the  behind-the-scenes  pressure  of 

11  Afrikaans  organizations.  This  repression  of 
any  reasonable  opportunity  of  self-expres- 
sion for  accommodation  or  evolution  has 
the  inherent  danger  of  turning  such  ten- 
dencies underground,  where  Communist  pen- 
etration is  often  the  consequence  of  frus- 
tration. 
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U.S.   Aims   Essentially   Political 

The  broad  aims  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa  are  essentially  political.  We 
support  freedom,  equality,  and  justice  for 
the  people  of  South  Africa  for  the  same  rea- 
sons we  support  them  elsewhere,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  support  them  because 
they  are  the  keystones  of  our  heritage.  We 
support  them  because  we  believe  that  at 
home  they  safeguard  and  enhance  our  en- 
joyment of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  that  abroad  in  doing  the  same 
thing  they  strengthen  the  basis  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

These  basic  freedoms  are  of  course  fun- 
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damental  to  our  role  of  leadership  as  a  non- 
racialist  nation  in  a  multiracial  world.  We 
support  renewed  efforts  to  initiate  in  South 
Africa  a  peaceful,  evolutionary  process 
toward  these  goals.  Despite  the  frustrations 
we  must  persist  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful 
solution.  A  resort  to  violence  would  be  enor- 
mously costly,  not  only  to  the  peoples  of 
South  Africa  but  also  to  the  peoples  of 
Africa  generally.  It  would  also  be  costly  to 
us  and  to  the  free  world  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  exploited  by  forces  hostile  to 
us. 

These  political  aims  are  paramount.  In 
scientific,  economic,  and  strategic  respects 
our  bilateral  relationships  with  South  Africa 
are  useful  to  us — even  in  some  fields  im- 
portant— but  they  are  not  essential  to  our 
national  security. 

Specific   Interests 

Before  discussing  the  specific  policies 
implementing  our  broad  aims,  a  review  of 
our  specific  interests  may  be  helpful.  Many 
of  these  interests,  while  not  decisive  in  de- 
termining our  policy,  are  important.  They 
are  and  should  be  taken  into  account  in  for- 
mulating our  policy,  though  they  do  not,  as 
is  sometimes  alleged,  dominate  it.  Our  basic 
policies  regarding  South  Africa  stem  from 
broad  principles  much  more  than  from  im- 
mediate specific  interests  largely  because  in 
southern  Africa  the  clash  of  basic  principles 
and  values  threatens  our  long-range  inter- 
ests in  much  of  the  world. 

U.S.  Facilities  in  South  Africa 

The  position  of  southern  Africa  athwart 
the  sea  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
makes  its  ports  highly  useful  logistically  to 
the  U.S.  Navy,  particularly  in  support  of 
Atlantic  Fleet  ships  en  route  to  and  from 
Viet-Nam  waters.  If  the  Mediterranean 
route  were  closed,  the  importance  of  the 
Cape  route  would  be  enhanced. 

Space-tracking  facilities  in  South  Africa 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  important, 
particularly  for  the  lunar  and  other  deep- 
space  programs.   Sudden  removal  of  these 


facilities  would  adversely  affect  the  prog-  ,, 
ress  of  these  programs.  However,  these  con- 
siderations cannot  override  the  greater  im- 
peratives of  the  larger  principles  to  which  ihl 
we  are  committed. 


Economic  Interests 


Other  specific  interests  are  economic. 

Direct  U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa  ; 
was  valued  at  $467  million  at  the  end  ofr; 
1964.  We  have  no  figures  for  portfolio  in-lfe 
vestment,   but  according  to  our  best  esti-1 
mates  it  would  bring  total  U.S.  investment 
in  South  Africa  up  to  about  $650  million. 
American  direct  investment  in  South  Africa 
is  about  28  percent  of  our  total  direct  in- 
vestment in  Africa,  and  the  72  percent  out- 
side South  Africa  is  growing  more  rapidly. 
Our    investment   in    South    Africa    is   only 
about  1  percent  of  our  total  foreign  invest-' 
ment. 

U.S.  trade  with  South  Africa  has  a  favor- 1: 
able  balance  amounting  in  1965  to  about  $213 1:: 
million.  Our  exports,  largely  machinery,  ve- 
hicles,  and   industrial   goods,   amounted  to  ■ 
$392    million    in    1964    and    our    imports,, 
largely  minerals,  to  $250  million.  This  was: 
a  considerable  increase  over  previous  years.  r 
In  1963  the  trade  balance  was  favorable  byLj 
$19  million,  in  1962  unfavorable  by  $34  mil-: 
lion.  Our  trade  with  South  Africa  is  about 
IV2  percent  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Minerals 

South  Africa  is  an  important  source  of 
strategic  minerals,  including  industrial  dia- 
monds, chemical  chrome,  several  types  of  as- 
bestos, platinum,  and  gold.  The  U.S.  has 
been  buying  uranium  oxide  under  an  agree-  I 
ment  of  1950.  The  contract  expires  at  the 
end  of  1966  and  is  not  expected  to  be  re- 
newed, as  U.S.  sources  are  adequate  for  our,, 
needs.  South  Africa's  importance  as  a  source. 
of  industrial  diamonds  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished because  of  the  availability  of  indus- 
trial diamonds  elsewhere  in  Africa.  Fur- 
thermore, the  U.S.  manufactures  synthetic 
industrials.  Other  minerals,  including  chem- 
ical chrome,  asbestos,  and   platinum,  have, 
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been  stockpiled  or  are  available  from  other 
sources,  including  substitutes. 

Main  Policies 

These  specific  interests  must  be  viewed 
against  the  broad  aims  of  U.S.  policy.  We 
have  expressed  our  policy  aims  with  respect 
to  South  Africa  repeatedly  both  in  the  U.N. 
and  bilaterally.  Time  and  again  we  have 
pointed  out  the  dangers  we  see  in  the  pol- 
icy of  apartheid  and  have  urged  a  change 
in  approach  more  consistent  with  U.N. 
principles  and  present  day  realities. 

U.S.  Policy  of  Persuasion 

The  U.S.  Government  over  the  years  has 
sought  to  dissuade  South  African  officials 
at  all  levels  from  discriminatory  and  re- 
pressive laws  and  from  employing  various 
oppressive  measures.  We  have,  through  dip- 
lomatic channels,  warned  against  the  exten- 
sion of  apartheid  practices  to  the  interna- 
tional territory  of  South-West  Africa.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  expressed  its  critical 
views  to  South  Africans  on  the  basis  of  a 
large  accumulation  of  firsthand  evidence. 
American  officials  have  devoted  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  study  of  apartheid  in  its 
many  aspects.  Despite  the  many  frustra- 
tions we  have  encountered  in  our  efforts  to 
persuade  South  African  leaders  to  change 
their  policies,  the  increasingly  manifest 
contradictions  and  unrealities  of  apartheid 
give  at  least  some  grounds  for  hope  that  the 
situation  in  South  Africa  has  not  rigidified 
irreparably. 

U.S.  Nonracial  Policies  in  South  Africa 

Along  with  our  policy  of  persuasion,  we 
have  followed  a  policy  of  continuing  certain 
forms  of  cooperation  with  South  Africa  and 
keeping  open  the  lines  of  communication. 
Pursuing  these  policies  simultaneously  has 
faced  us  with  some  difficult  dilemmas.  Our 
representatives  in  South  Africa  are  exposed 
to  strong  pressures  from  the  South  African 
Government  and  its  supporters  to  conform 
with   apartheid    practices.    Wherever    it    is 
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legally  possible  to  do  so,  our  representatives 
resist  these  pressures. 

Our  Embassy  and  consulates  hold  non- 
racial  receptions  and  individual  officers  en- 
tertain nonracially.  Our  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular posts  hire  local  employees  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  The  U.S.  Government 
makes  clear  that  it  disapproves  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Americans,  whether  as  ama- 
teurs or  professionals,  before  segregated 
audiences  in  South  Africa.  It  will  not  spon- 
sor visits  to  South  Africa  of  performers  who 
would  appear  before  such  audiences.  As  a 
result  this  aspect  of  our  exchange  program 
is  virtually  suspended.  More  importantly,  we 
have  canceled  operational  port  calls  in  South 
Africa  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  aircraft 
rather  than  accept  the  application  of  racial 
conditions  to  our  personnel. 

U.S.  Policy  in  the  U.N. 

In  the  U.N.  the  United  States  strongly 
supports  the  application  to  South  Africa  and 
to  the  mandated  territory  of  South-West 
Africa  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter's  affirmation  of  respect  for  human 
rights,  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women.  We  support  the  aim  of  promoting 
respect  for  international  law.  We  have  sup- 
ported a  number  of  resolutions  against 
apartheid  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  shooting  of  many  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children  at  Sharpeville  in  March 
1960  marked  a  watershed  in  U.N.  treatment 
of  apartheid.  For  the  first  time  the  Security 
Council  considered  a  South  African  issue. 
The  United  States  then  supported  a  resolu- 
tion deploring  apartheid  and  the  loss  of  life 
at  Sharpeville  and  calling  for  abandonment 
of  repressive  policies.  We  have  supported 
several  similar  Council  resolutions  since  then 
condemning  repression  and  injustice  in  South 
Africa. 

Arms  Ban 

As  concrete  evidence  of  our  abhorrence 
of  apartheid  and  our  determination  not  to 
contribute  to  its  enforcement,  we  do  not  sell 
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to  South  Africa  any  arms,  ammunition,  mili- 
tary equipment,  or  materials  for  their  man- 
ufacture and  maintenance.  Our  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  when  we  placed  a  ban  on 
arms  that  could  be  used  in  enforcing 
apartheid  within  South  Africa.6  As  inter- 
national opposition  to  apartheid  increased  in 
tempo,  along  with  repression  in  South  Africa, 
the  growth  of  violence,  and  the  flight  of 
refugees,  we  took  a  further  step  in  August 
1963.  We  extended  our  arms  ban  against 
South  Africa  to  all  arms,  ammunition,  and 
military  equipment,  except  those  under  exist- 
ing contracts  and  those  which  might  be  re- 
quired in  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

Ambassador  Stevenson,  in  announcing  the 
arms  ban,6  said  that 

.  .  .  the  United  States  as  a  nation  with  many 
responsibilities  in  many  parts  of  the  world  naturally 
reserves  the  right  in  the  future  to  interpret  this 
policy  in  the  light  of  requirements  for  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  If 
the  interests  of  the  world  community  require  the 
provision  of  equipment  for  use  in  the  common  de- 
fense effort,  we  would  naturally  feel  able  to  do  so 
without  violating  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  this 
resolve. 

We  adopted  this  comprehensive  ban  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution  calling  on  all  U.N.  members  to 
apply  such  a  ban.  We  supported  the  resolu- 
tion and  have  strictly  observed  the  ban.  In 
the  Security  Council  the  late  Ambassador 
Stevenson  explained  this  policy  as  intended  to 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  solution  and  to 
avoid  actions  adding  directly  to  international 
friction  in  the  area.  In  December  1963,  in 
support  of  another  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council,  our  ban  was  extended  to  equipment 
and  materials  for  the  manufacture  and  main- 
tenance of  arms  and  ammunition  in  South 
Africa.7 

Economic   Relations 

Aside  from  the  arms  embargo,  the  U.S. 
Government  does  not  interfere  with  trade 
and  investment  in  South  Africa.  This  is  in 
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keeping  with  our  traditional  policy  of  keep- 
ing world  trade  and  other  economic  relations 
as  free  as  possible  from  Government  inter- 
ference. An  exception  is  where  the  national 
security  is  directly  affected,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Communist  China  and  Cuba. 

The  U.S.  Government  neither  encourages 
nor  discourages  investment  in  South  Africa. 
Potential  investors  who  seek  our  advice  are 
briefed  on  the  political  and  racial  situation, 
the  outlook,  and  American  policy  and  inter- 
ests. The  decision  about  whether  to  invest 
remains  with  the  individual  or  company. 

The  U.S.  Government  of  course  encour- 
ages both  new  and  old  companies  to  maintain 
high  standards  in  the  treatment  of  person- 
nel employed  in  South  Africa.  We  believe 
American  companies  abroad  should  lead  in 
such  respects  as  fair  wages,  nondiscrimina- 
tion, pension  systems,  and  the  like.  While 
American  companies  operating  in  South 
Africa  are,  of  course,  obligated  to  abide  by 
South  African  laws,  we  are  encouraged  by 
their  generally  progressive  record. 

Opposition  to  Economic  Sanctions 

Despite  strong  pressures  in  the  U.N.  and 
from  various  American  organizations  con- 
cerned about  civil  and  human  rights  in  South 
Africa,  we  have  not  been  prepared  to  support 
U.N.  economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  Several  problems  are  involved.  These 
are: 

1.  the  problem  of  a  legal  basis  for  such 
actions ; 

2.  the  problem  of  economic  effectiveness; 
and 

3.  the  problem  of  psychological  effective- 
ness. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  problem,  the  U.S. 
Government  believes  that  the  conditions 
envisaged  in  chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
for  the  imposition  of  compulsory  sanctions, 
i.e.,  the  existence  of  a  threat  to  international 
peace  or  an  act  of  aggression,  do  not  apply 
to  South  Africa  at  this  time. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  in  this 
Government  and  in  the  U.N.  to  the  problem 
of  the  economic  effectiveness  of  sanctions. 
In  the  summer  of  1964  the  U.N.  Security 
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Council  established  a  committee  of  experts 
to  study  the  feasibility,  effectiveness,  and 
implications  of  sanctions,  or  as  it  described 
them,  measures  which  might  be  taken 
against  South  Africa  within  the  framework 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.8  The  committee  was 
requested  to  make  a  technical  and  practical 
study  of  sanctions  without  reference  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  their  application 
might  be  considered.  The  United  States 
participated  actively  in  the  work  of  the 
committee.  Its  report 9  was  submitted  to  the 
Security  Council  in  February  1965.  It  em- 
phasized the  view  that,  although  South  Af- 
rica would  not  be  readily  susceptible  to  eco- 
nomic measures,  South  Africa  is  not  im- 
mune to  impact  from  such  measures.  It 
concluded  that  the  degree  of  effectiveness 
of  economic  measures  would  directly  depend 
on  the  universality  of  their  application  and 
on  the  manner  and  the  duration  of  their  en- 
forcement. Should  a  situation  arise  in  which 
the  U.N.  appropriately  might  consider  re- 
sort to  sanctions,  the  United  States  believes 
the  availability  of  this  detailed,  practical 
study  will  be  helpful. 

Cessation  of  investment  is  most  often 
urged  as  a  first  step  in  applying  graduated 
economic  pressures.  Could  the  United  States 
exert  effective  pressure  on  South  Africa  by 
withholding  investment?  A  generation  ago 
the  South  African  economy  depended  to  a 
very  large   extent   on    foreign    investment. 

':  Now  foreign  investment  plays  a  much 
smaller  role  in  the  economy.  The  United 
States  provides  only  a  small  proportion 
either  of  total  investment  in  South  Africa  or 

:  of  foreign  investment  there.  Our  investment 
in  South  Africa  is  only  14  percent  of  all  for- 

;  eign  investment  there.  From  1950  to  1963 
U.S.  direct  investment  in  South  Africa  by 

..  companies  amounted  to  only  2.3  percent  of 

,  the  total  net  domestic  capital  formation 
there.  If  one  includes  portfolio  investment, 
the  percentage  is  still  only  3.5. 

South  Africa  is  one  of  the  countries 
which  is  subject  to  all  aspects  of  the  United 

I         For  background  and  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
.;    on  June  18,  1964,  see  ibid.,  July  6,  1964,  p.  29. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/6210  and  Add.  1. 


States  program  to  improve  its  balance  of 
payments.  This  means  that  all  types  of 
U.S.  private  capital  flows  to  South  Africa 
are  subject  either  to  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  or  to  the  President's  program  of  vol- 
untary restraints  on  private  corporate  in- 
vestment and  bank  lending  abroad.  It  is 
probable  that  new  U.S.  investment  in  South 
Africa  will  be  reduced  as  a  result.  Even 
before  this  program  was  begun  American 
companies  had  been  financing  their  invest- 
ments largely  by  profits  made  in  South 
Africa,  advances  from  South  African  banks, 
and  the  issuance  of  stock  both  in  South 
Africa  and  Europe.  From  1955  to  1963  the 
net  outflow  to  South  Africa  of  new  Ameri- 
can capital  amounted  to  only  $9  million. 
American  investment  in  South  Africa  is 
minor — compared  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  about  one-fourth.  The  United 
States,  alone,  would  have  little  leverage. 
Since  U.S.  investment  is  not  essential  to 
South  Africa,  the  argument  for  such  action 
is  largely  psychological,  i.e.,  that  it  would 
jar  South  African  whites  into  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  worldwide  opposition  to 
their  policies. 

Discouraging  or  prohibiting  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  would,  of  course,  im- 
prove our  relations  with  much  of  the  world. 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  stopping 
of  American  investment  would  have  a  con- 
siderable impact  on  South  Africans.  Even 
though  the  economy  were  not  shaken,  the 
confidence  of  those  relying  on  apartheid  as 
a  permanent  pattern  for  South  Africa's 
economy  and  society  would  be  undermined. 
The  cessation  of  investment  would  be  seen 
as  one  of  a  long  series  of  developments 
tending  to  isolate  South  Africa.  Many  who 
profit  from  apartheid  would  be  induced  to 
reflect  on  its  long-term  disadvantages  more 
seriously  than  they  do  now. 

Whether  increased  doubt  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  apartheid  would  affect  South 
African  policies  beneficially  is  questionable. 
It  might  harden  South  African  policies  even 
further  and  undoubtedly  would  impel  South 
Africa  to  turn  to  other  sources  of  invest- 
ment and  to  accelerate  its  already  consider- 
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able  efforts  to  achieve  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

While  cessation  of  investment  might  in- 
crease our  credibility  and  influence  with 
African  countries  in  our  efforts  to  encour- 
age a  nonviolent  solution,  it  could  seriously 
handicap  our  ability  to  carry  on  a  dialog 
with  South  Africa.  It  could  cause  some 
damage  to  our  own  economic,  scientific, 
and  strategic  interests. 

Cultural   and  Scientific   Relations 

The  United  States,  at  both  public  and 
private  levels,  has  a  wide  variety  of  cul- 
tural and  scientific  contacts  with  South 
Africa.  Such  contacts  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote mutually  beneficial  relations  in  these 
fields.  We  hope  they  may  also  have  the 
effect  of  combating  the  tendency  of  South 
Africa  to  drift  off  into  sterile  isolation. 

Both  public  and  private  U.S.  educational 
and  exchange  programs,  though  small,  in- 
clude all  cultural  groups  as  well  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  and  Opposition. 
A  special  effort  is  made,  particularly  in 
Government  programs,  to  reach  nonwhites, 
in  view  of  their  greater  need  and  the  many 
obstacles  encountered.  The  South  African 
Government's  reluctance  to  give  travel  docu- 
ments to  nonwhites  is  one  such  obstacle,  but 
we  do  not  believe  the  effort  should  be 
abandoned.  Particular  aims  of  these  pro- 
grams include  familiarizing  South  Africans 
with  how  the  United  States  is  dealing  with 
its  own  problems,  including  civil  rights,  and 
providing  leaders  and  especially  young  po- 
tential leaders  with  opportunities  for  train- 
ing and  observation  in  the  United  States.  Of 
the  approximately  400  South  (and  South- 
west) African  students  in  U.S.  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  137  are  supported  by  U.S. 
Government  funds.  Of  this  number  122  are 
nonwhite.  The  U.S.  Government  has  spe- 
cific programs  in  Africa  and  the  United 
States  to  help  refugees  from  South  Africa 
and  South-West  Africa  obtain  training  and 
education.  We  have  also  contributed  to 
U.N.  programs  for  the  education  of  South- 
West  Africans  and  South  Africans. 


South-West   Africa 

While  the  international  territory  of  South- 
West  Africa  is  not  part  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  it  is  a  problem  that  affects 
U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa;  so  I  think 
I  should  say  a  few  words  about  it.  The  ter- 
ritory was  mandated  to  South  Africa  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  South  Africa's  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory  is  the  subject  of  a 
case  before  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice brought  by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia.  They 
seek  a  determination  as  to  whether  South 
Africa,  which  has  applied  apartheid  in 
South-West  Africa,  is  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  and  whether  the  U.N. 
has  inherited  the  supervisory  functions  of 
the  League.  As  the  matter  is  still  before  the 
Court,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  substance  of  the  case. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  in  this 
case  the  Court's  judgment  will  be  binding  on 
all  parties.  A  judgment  is  expected  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  United  States 
naturally  expects  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
comply  with  the  judgment.  Moreover,  under 
article  94  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Security 
Council  is  empowered  to  make  recommenda- 
tions or  decide  upon  measures  to  be  taken 
to  give  effect  to  the  judgment.  Thus,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  judgment  and 
the  reaction  of  the  parties  to  it,  members  of 
the  Security  Council  may  be  called  upon 
after  the  judgment  to  consider  various 
means  of  enforcing  international  law,  in- 
cluding sanctions.  This  case  can  be  an  im- 
portant landmark  both  in  the  development 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs 
and  in  the  evolution  of  the  southern  African 
problem. 


Former  High  Commission  Territories  of  the  U.K.  oj 

I  should  perhaps  also  mention  in  passing  f 
another  group  of  territories  closely  related 
to  our  policy  toward  South  Africa.  These  are 
the  British  territories  of  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland,  which  are 
wholly  or  partially  surrounded  by  South !, 
Africa.    Two  of  these  territories — Basuto-    ' 
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land  and  Bechuanaland — are  expected  to 
reach  independence  this  year,  and  Swaziland 
is  expected  to  follow  before  long. 

The  economies  of  these  new  African  coun- 
tries will,  of  course,  remain  closely  related 
to  South  Africa's.  Politically  and  socially, 
however,  they  are  taking  quite  a  different 
path.  All  are  dedicated  to  nonracial  democ- 
racy. The  degree  to  which  they  are  success- 
ful in  establishing  themselves  on  this  basis 
could  have  in  time  a  significant  impact  on 
racial  patterns  in  southern  Africa.  In  any 
event,  I  believe  developments  in  these 
emerging  countries  will  be  worth  following 
with  sympathetic  interest.  It  is  partly  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  planning  a  modest 
expansion  of  our  representation  in  these  ter- 
ritories. By  this  summer  instead  of  one 
consul,  based  in  Swaziland,  covering  all  three 
territories,  we  expect  to  have  consuls  in  all 
three  territories. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  frankly  admit 
that  the  problems  that  we  and  other  like- 
minded  nations  face  regarding  South  Africa 
remain  virtually  intractable.  Nobody  can 
overlook  the  fact  that  race  relations  in  that 
part  of  the  world  have  worsened  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  outside  world,  whether  of 
persuasion,  condemnation,  or  pressure.  We 
must  recognize  that  many  countries  have 
reacted  to  the  worsening  situation  in  South 
Africa  by  increasingly  favoring  a  policy  of 
pressures  and  that  many  others  favor 
at  least  a  policy  of  disengagement.  We 
must  recognize  these  as  political  factors  af- 
fecting our  own  attitude  toward  the  South 
African  situation.  At  the  same  time  we  be- 
lieve we  must  constantly  examine  and  re- 
examine ways  to  ameliorate  the  situation. 

Frustrated  by  the  harm  that  apartheid 
does  to  human  beings  and  to  our  policies, 
many  believe  we  should  manifest  our  disap- 
proval of  apartheid  in  more  concrete  ways. 
Ue  in  the  Department,  too,  keep  looking  for 
new  and  constructive  measures  that  we  can 
take  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  In  doing 
so,  however,   we   constantly   ask   ourselves 


whether  a  particular  action  would  be  ef- 
fective. That  is,  would  it  actually  improve 
the  situation  in  South  Africa,  or  might  it 
even  worsen  it?  We  must  also  ask  ourselves 
what  effect  the  action  would  have  on  our 
position  in  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  thus  on  our  ability  to  influence  the  vari- 
ous forces  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  situation. 

We  cannot  neglect  either  our  own  values 
and  specific  interests  in  South  Africa  or 
those  of  major  allies  whose  cooperation  is 
of  great  importance  to  our  worldwide  policy 
goals.  It  is  a  frustratingly  difficult  set  of 
policy  considerations  to  juggle.  In  view  of 
our  position  of  world  leadership  and  our 
commitment  as  Americans  to  equality  here 
at  home,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  fully 
satisfactory  relations  with  South  Africa  as 
long  as  it  pursues  policies  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own  fundamental  beliefs.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  shortsighted  and 
unwise  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  South  Afri- 
can problem.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  with- 
out compromising  our  principles,  we  believe 
we  must  keep  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  South  Africa  open.  Despite  all 
frustrations,  we  must  keep  on  seeking  ways 
to  influence  constructively  the  problem  of 
race  relations  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  encourage  more  progress  on  the  periphery 
of  the  main  problem  by  aiding  nonracial 
states  in  the  rest  of  southern  Africa.  It 
may  be  that  such  states,  while  resisting  the 
virus  of  apartheid,  can  have  constructive  re- 
lations with  South  Africa  and  by  their  ex- 
ample perhaps  may  gradually  undermine 
the  fear  and  prejudice  which  so  obstruct 
healthy  human  relations  at  the  foot  of  the 
continent. 

American  policy  in  southern  Africa  is,  of 
course,  part  and  parcel  of  our  policy  toward 
Africa  as  a  whole  and  toward  emergent  peo- 
ples everywhere.  We  seek  to  assist  inde- 
pendent African  states  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  stable,  progressive  societies  based 
on  self-determination,  the  rule  of  law,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual.    Is  it  not  rea- 
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sonable  to  assume  that  progress  along  these 
lines  in  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  especially  in 
the  emergent  states  in  southern  Africa  it- 
self, will  have  a  constructive  influence  on 
the  South  African  problem? 

Despite  all  the  barriers,  the  wind  of 
change  is  blowing  ever  stronger  in  southern 
Africa,  and  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  see 
that,  instead  of  destruction,  it  brings  a  new, 
more  hopeful  day  to  all  the  peoples  living 
there  and  therefore  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world. 


Secretary  Rusk  Congratulates 
CENTO  on  11th  Anniversary 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
Secretary  Rusk  to  Gen.  Abbas  Ali  Khalat- 
bary,  Secretary  General  of  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization. 

February  24,  1966 

On  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the 
CENTO  alliance,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  and  those  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  you  and  to  our 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  organization  in 
1955,  CENTO  countries  have  recorded  im- 
pressive gains  toward  greater  regional  co- 
operation in  the  economic  and  social  spheres. 
We,  in  the  United  States,  believe  that  re- 
gional cooperation  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
greater  well-being  and  prosperity  for  all. 
As  President  Johnson  recently  observed:1 

Regional  cooperation  is  often  the  best  means  of 
economic  progress  as  well  as  the  best  guarantor  of 
political  independence. 


It  is  significant  that  the  countries  of 
CENTO,  behind  the  defensive  shield  of  the 
alliance,  are  continuing  to  pursue  coopera- 
tive efforts  which  provide  benefits  for  the 
entire  region. 

The  United  States  is  resolved  to  continue  fl 
its  support  for  the  constructive  work  of  the 
alliance. 


U.S.  Recognizes  Ghana  Government 
of  National  Liberation  Committee 

Department  Statement 2 

Mr.  K.  Y.  Boafo,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
Embassy  of  Ghana,  was  called  to  the  State 
Department  late  Friday  [March  4]  by  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  Wayne  Fredericks.  He  was  handed  i. 
a  reply  to  a  routine  diplomatic  note,  thus k . 
constituting    United    States    recognition  offc 
the  Ghanaian  Government  of  the  National  I 
Liberation  Committee. 

In  the  note  handed  to  Mr.  Boafo  by  Mr.  ti 
Fredericks  the  Department  expressed  the  i 
United  States  hope  "for  continuation  of  n 
friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  relations^ 
between  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
Ghana  and  the  United  States." 

The  Ghanaian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Miguel  Augustus  Ribeiro,  is  presently" 
in  Accra.  The  United  States  Ambassador  to  " 


Ghana  is  Franklin  H.  Williams. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1966,  p.  320. 
a  Read   to   news   correspondents   on   Mar.   4   by 
Department  spokesman. 
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from  an  intriguing  idea  into  an  inspired  operation: 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps 


Remarks  by  President  Johnson 


Mr.  Vice  President;  Mr.  Secretary  of 
State;  Your  Excellencies,  the  Ambassadors 
and  representatives  of  the  46  countries 
where  the  Peace  Corps  is  today  operating; 
returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers;  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil; the  first  Peace  Corps  Director  and  the 
new  Director;  Members  of  Congress;  all 
other  members  of  our  Government;  all 
other  members  of  the  Peace  Corps;  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  Happy  birthday ! 

All  of  you  have  earned  that  greeting. 
Every  person  here,  and  many  more  who 
could  not  be  here,  helped  to  turn  the  Peace 
Corps  from  an  intriguing  idea  into  an  in- 
spired operation.  You  acted  on  faith 

— faith  in  the  power  of  men  and  women 
to  always  translate  their  convictions  into 
action ; 

— faith  in  the  ability  of  our  society  to 
trust  its  citizens  when  they  choose  to  be 
different ; 

—faith  in  the  desire  of  other  nations  to 
welcome  with  patience  and  good  will  those 
who  come  to  them  offering  not  money  or 
goods  but  only  themselves. 

It  was  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  that 
great  President  who  established  the  Peace 
Corps  by  Executive  order  2  5  years  ago  to- 
day, and  it  was  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  voted  by 


1  Made  at  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  on  Mar. 

1   (White   House   press   release;    as-delivered  text). 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1961,  p.  400. 


increasingly  overwhelming  majorities  to 
support  this  wonderful  activity. 

All  of  that  faith,  I  think,  has  been  vindi- 
cated. The  constructive  work  of  more  than 
20,000  people  over  long  years — and  the 
collaboration  of  the  peoples  with  whom 
they  have  lived — is  a  real  testament  to  the 
trust  upon  which  the  Peace  Corps  was 
founded. 

In  a  world  of  violence  these  volunteers 
have  shown  that  there  is  really  another  way 
— the  way  of  private  dedication  and  quiet 
courage  working  unheralded  for  ends  that 
each  has  accepted  as  valuable  and  as  vital. 
In  this  way  those  of  you  in  the  Peace  Corps 
have  carried  forward  the  real  revolution  of 
our  day  and  time,  the  revolution  of  peaceful 
change.  In  this  way  you  are  really  waging 
the  only  war  that  we  in  America  want  to 
wage — the  war  against  the  inhumanity  of 
man  to  his  neighbor  and  the  injustice  of 
nature  to  her  children. 

Viet-Nam:    Hope   for   Peaceful    Change 

In  Viet-Nam  there  is  another  war.  It  is 
fueled  by  those  who  believe  that  they  some- 
how might  be  able  to  accomplish  their  ends 
by  means  of  terror  and  violence.  America's 
purpose  there  is  to  give  peaceful  change  a 
real  chance  to  succeed. 

In  that  struggle,  soldiers  are  necessary 
not  only  to  prevent  but  to  halt  aggression 
and  to  provide  security  for  those  who  are 
determined  to  protect  themselves  and  to 
raise  their  families.  So,  too,  are  the  other 
workers  of  peace  necessary  who  must  lay 
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the  foundation  for  economic  and  social 
progress  in  that  land.  Political  freedom,  no 
matter  how  dearly  bought,  can  flourish  only 
when  men  and  women  are  free  from  want 
and  free  from  despair. 

We  have  already  begun  that  important 
work  in  Viet-Nam.  The  day,  I  hope,  will 
soon  come  when  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
there,  too.  It  must  somehow  find  the  day 
and  the  time  that  it  can  go  and  make  its 
contribution  when  peace  is  assured.  The 
same  spirit  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
brought  to  thousands  of  villages  and  cities 
in  46  countries  should  be  carried  to  the 
hamlets  of  Viet-Nam. 

Yesterday,  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
your  new  Director,  Mr.  Vaughn,  said:  "All 
of  the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  in  the  Peace  Corps  bring  to  our  service 
serves  a  single  cause."  I  can  only  say,  then, 
that  no  group,  no  organization,  contributes 
more  to  the  cause  of  peace,  in  my  judgment, 
than  the  Peace  Corps,  which  we  honor  here 
today. 

You  are  fortunate.  You  are  equipped  with 
an  idea  whose  time  has  really  come.  It  has 
come  in  Viet-Nam.  We  are  there  in  order  to 
restore  peace  and  in  order  to  let  the  works 
of  peace  serve  the  life  of  man. 

So  to  the  people  of  that  land — North  and 
South — we  acknowledge  that  there  are  great 
differences  between  our  people  and  our  na- 
tions. But  these  gulfs  of  culture  and  tradi- 
tion are  spanned  by  a  common  humanity 
and  shared  needs  of  man — of  food  and 
shelter  and  education,  a  decent  life  for  each 
family,  the  chance  to  build  and  to  work  and 
to  till  the  soil  free  from  fear  and  the  arbi- 
trary horrors  of  battle — and  to  walk  in  the 
dignity  of  those  who  have  chosen  their  own 
destiny. 

"Let  War   Stand   Aside" 

It  is  more  than  a  shame;  it  is  a  crime — 
perhaps  the  greatest  crime  of  man — that 
so  much  courage,  and  so  much  will,  and  so 
many  dreams  must  be  carelessly  flung  on 
the  fires  of  death  and  war. 

The  long  history  of  this  conflict  is  filled 
with  misunderstandings  and  invectives  and 
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passions.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  strike 
off  the  chains  of  the  past  so  that  we  may  be 
free  to  shape  anew  the  future.  We  should 
not  permit  endless  and  unrewarding  argu- 
ment over  what  has  already  happened  to 
bar  us  from  accomplishing  what  should  hap- 
pen. 

Peace  is  within  our  grasp  if  we  will  both 
reach  for  it  together,  and  beyond  peace  are 
the  wondrous  gifts  of  peace,  and  beyond 
that  a  time  when  hope  can  reach  unbounded 
for  consummation. 

There  may  be  those  who  do  not  want 
peace,  those  whose  ambitions  stretch  so  far 
that  war  in  Viet-Nam  is  but  a  welcome  and 
a  convenient  episode  in  an  immense  and 
doomed  design  to  subdue  history  to  their 
will.  But  let  them  not  suppose  that  our  de- 
sire for  peace  springs  either  from  weakness 
or  from  hesitation.  Our  desire  for  peace 
springs,  rather,  from  a  further  recognition 
of  our  knowledge  that  the  search  for  peace 
also  always  requires  great  skill  and  great 
courage. 

If  there  are  others,  however,  who  do  want 
peace,  and  if  it  is  equally  true  that  total 
victory  is  beyond  expectation  for  them,  as 
they  must  now  know  that  it  really  is,  then 
we  think  there  is  only  one  answer:  Negoti- 
ate peace  and  let  war  stand  aside  while  the 
people  of  Viet-Nam  make  their  choice.  For 
our  part,  here  in  America,  we  are  eagerly 
willing  to  abide  by  the  outcome. 

We  sincerely  desire  neither  territory  nor 
bases  in  Viet-Nam,  neither  economic  domi- 
nation nor  military  alliance.  We  fight  for 
the  principle  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  should  be  able  to  choose  their  own 
course,  free  from  the  coercions  of  violence 
and  terror  and  fear.  We  believe  that  the 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam,  through  the 
process  of  elections,  can  select  their  own 
leaders  and  their  own  way  of  life. 

That  is  the  example  we  have  set.  That  is 
the  procedure  we  follow  in  our  own  land, 
and  all  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  can  then 
freely  express  their  will  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  unification  and  national  destiny. 

That  is  what  your  country  wants  for  the 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam.  That  is  what  the 
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people  of  South  Viet-Nam,  we  think,  want. 
So  together  we  seek  the  day  when  we  can 
be  as  generous  in  peace  as  we  must  be  de- 
termined in  battle.  We  are  ready  when  that 
day  comes,  ready  to  join  in  a  massive  effort 
of  reconstruction  and  development  that  is 
open  to  all,  including  North  Viet-Nam. 

The  Asian  Bank,  which  we  suggested  in 
our  speech  in  Baltimore,3  is  only  a  begin- 
ning of  what  can  be  done  when  aggression 
ends  and  when  men  decide  that  peace  and 
not  war  should  be  the  testing  ground  of 
human  experience.  That  measure  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  and  been  reported 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee unanimously,4  and  we  hope  it  can  be 
acted  upon  this  week.  It  will  be  a  great  step 
forward. 

Disciples  of  Peace 

The  Peace  Corps  has  already  shown  us 
what  it  can  do.  For  the  Peace  Corps  is  a 
movement.  It  is  a  movement  to  place  the 
vessel  of  peace  in  the  hands  of  individual 
men  and  women,  driven  by  their  own  con- 
science to  do  something  about  healing  this 
wounded  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  man  who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
gave  fire  and  gave  purpose  to  your  move- 
ment is  stepping  aside  today  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  that  movement 
began.  Is  there  any  doubt  of  the  enormous 
bequest  that  he  is  leaving?  For  generations 
to  come,  as  the  harvests  of  his  efforts  are 
reaped  time  and  time  again,  men  will  marvel 
at  his  contributions. 

Of  Sargent  Shriver,5  it  can  be  said  that 


'  Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 

!  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1966,  p.  379. 
'Mr.  Shriver  now  is  Director  of  the   Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 


he  is  a  man  to  whom  excellence  and  public 
service  are  synonymous,  one  of  those  rare 
men  of  whom  Virgil  spoke  when  he  said, 
"They  can  because  they  think  they  can." 

Five  years  ago  only  a  few  thought  he 
could.  There  were  moments,  I  am  sure,  at 
least  from  some  of  the  cables  I  received  from 
him  when  he  was  out  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  when  he,  himself,  doubted  that  he 
could.  But  he  did.  He  was,  of  course,  in- 
spired, so  inspired  that  he  ran  off  rather 
rudely,  I  thought,  with  one  of  my  assist- 
ants back  in  1961.  The  last  few  months  I 
have  tried  to  pay  him  back.  I  have  run  off 
with  several  of  his.  One  of  them  is  here 
today  to  succeed  him. 

Jack  Vaughn  I  first  met  out  in  a  little 
fishing  village  in  Africa,  but  he,  like  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  I  observed  on  the  first  meet- 
ing, is  a  disciple  of  peace.  His  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
This  is  the  third  job  that  I  have  asked  Jack 
Vaughn  to  take  since  I  met  him  in  that  fish- 
ing village  in  1961.  Each  of  these  jobs  he 
has  served  with  great  distinction. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  last  time,  though, 
that  I  make  a  request  for  him  to  take  an- 
other job,  because,  frankly,  I  am  tired  of  at- 
tending his  swearing-in  ceremonies ! 

Jack,  I  think  you  know  that  you  are  step- 
ping into  the  shoes  of  a  man  who  has  done 
more  for  his  country  than  his  country 
knows.  His  hands  are  going  to  be  full  with 
poverty  and  yours  are  going  to  be  full  with 
peace,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  be  the 
better  for  the  work  that  both  of  you  do. 

In  you  two  men  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  you 
will  prove  worthy  of  it.6 


•  At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  remarks, 
Mr.  Vaughn  was  sworn  in  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 
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Elements  of  the  Philippine-American  Partnership 


by  William  P.  Bundy 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs l 


I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  first  Philip- 
pine-American Assembly. 

This  is  a  pioneer  assembly — the  first 
opening  assembly  held  outside  the  United 
States.  Yet  its  pattern  and  purposes  are 
the  same:  to  bring  together  leaders  from 
various  walks  of  life  in  our  two  discussions 
and  to  discuss  our  common  problems 
frankly.  You  have  already  had  extremely 
useful  sessions,  and  the  results  of  your  de- 
liberations— in  this  atmosphere  of  free,  in- 
formal interchange  of  ideas  and  points  of 
view — must  surely  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
peoples  of  both  our  countries  and  to  our 
two  Governments. 

Reading  the  papers  that  have  been  pre- 
pared for  this  Assembly  and  the  summary 
of  General  Romulo's  [Carlos  Romulo,  Philip- 
pine Secretary  of  Education  and  president 
of  the  University  of  the  Philippines]  re- 
marks yesterday,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
said,  at  least  at  this  gathering,  that — as 
Professor  Taylor's  [George  Taylor,  director, 
Far  Eastern  Institute,  University  of  Wash- 
ington] paper  so  cogently  puts  it — the  in- 
tellectual relationship  between  our  two  peo- 
ples is  "marked  by  blandness  and  patron- 
age." 

I  am  conscious,  too,  of  our  presence  in  the 
city  of  Davao,  on  this  island  of  Mindanao, 
which  has  played  a  historic  part  in  the 
sweep  of  peoples  and  cultures  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Asian  Continent  and  the  Pa- 
cific  Ocean.    Mindanao   also,   and   perhaps 


1  Address  made  before  the  Philippine-American 
Assembly  at  Davao,  Philippines,  on  Feb.  24  (press 
release  35  dated  Feb.  25). 
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even  more  significantly,  symbolizes  the  fu- 
ture. For  Mindanao  represents  a  frontier — 
appealing  to  the  aspiration  for  land,  for 
space,  for  the  wise  exploitation  of  the  rich 
resources  conferred  by  nature;  to  the 
pioneering  spirit;  to  the  promise  of  fulfill- 
ment of  the  good  life.  It  is,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  on  this  island  we 
turn  our  thoughts  toward  the  future  and  to- 
ward our  common  goals. 

What  we — Filipinos  and  Americans  alike 
— seek  in  this  whole  region  is  very  simple 
indeed.  It  is  that  the  nations  of  this  area 
should  develop  as  they  see  fit,  free  from  ex- 
ternal interference,  working  toward  the 
welfare  of  their  citizens  under  patterns  of 
organization  that  they  themselves  develop, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  own  tradi- 
tions. If  Americans  ever  had  the  idea  that 
our  own  experience  furnishes  any  exclusive 
blueprint  for  ordering  a  free  and  vigorous 
society,  we  have  long  since  outgrown  that 
notion.  What  we  seek,  as  has  been  well  put, 
is  to  protect  the  option  of  peoples,  to  live  in 
a  world  of  diversity — a  world  which  stands 
in  striking  contrast  to  that  drab  conformity 
which  we  know  others  are  striving  to  pro- 
mote and  impose. 

The    Broad   Sweep   of   Philippine-American 
Relations 

Our  Philippine-American  partnership  well 
illustrates  the  premium  both  of  our  peoples 
put  on  diversity,  as  well  as  on  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  national  aspirations  which 
makes  diversity  possible.  Our  two  peoples 
are  linked  by  countless  ties  of  sentiment 
and    affection;    by   common    business,   pro- 
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fessional,  educational,  and  civic  endeavors; 
by  the  shared  sacrifices  of  war.  These  ties 
have  nurtured  our  partnership  against  a 
background  of  two  diverse,  dynamic,  and 
proudly  independent  cultures. 

Among  the  distinguished  American  mem- 
bers of  this  audience  are  many  who  are  as 
vitally  interested  in  the  problems  of  part- 
nership as  is  their  own  Government:  prob- 
lems concerning  military  bases,  problems 
arising  from  our  mutual  trade  and  invest- 
ments, as  well  as  problems  stemming  from 
aur  current  mutual  effort  to  modern- 
ize every  element  of  our  Philippine-Ameri- 
can partnership  in  line  with  present  con- 
ditions and  interests  of  our  two  countries. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  our 
partnership  is  that  we  share  a  basic  inter- 
national outlook  and  philosophy  which 
shapes  our  national  aspirations.  To  be  sure, 
we  pursue  these  from  different  vantage 
points,  from  distant  corners  of  the  globe, 
from  differing  economies,  from  distinct 
historical  backgrounds.  But  we  converge 
in  our  mutual  regard  and  respect  for  human 
dignity,  for  the  individual's  right  to  live  in  a 
free  society,  for  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional relations  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
law  rather  than  on  coercion  and  conquest. 
Our  relationship  is  dynamic  and  growing. 
The  existence  of  competing  political  systems 
simply  accents  the  challenge  to  build  a  bet- 
ter world — a  world  in  which  we  can  progress 
in  eliminating  hunger  and  disease,  ignorance 
and  injustice. 

The  interest  of  the  Philippines  today  is 
directed  most  strongly  toward  economic 
development.  And  in  this  interest  it  dove- 
tails with  ours.  Basic  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  the  desire  to  see  rapid  and 
meaningful  growth  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. This  stems  from  the  profound  convic- 
tion that  such  growth,  with  equitable  par- 
ticipation and  sharing  by  the  people,  con- 
tributes to  the  preservation  of  those  values 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom  which  are 
basic  to  our  own  life  and  to  our  shared  con- 
cepts of  real  peace  and  international  jus- 
tice. 

We  speak  often  of  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  Philippines  in  this  part  of  Asia 


and  the  world,  and  this  is  true.  But  what  is 
perhaps  more  fundamental  is  that  the  Philip- 
pines, as  the  oldest  operating  democracy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  presents  to  Asia  and  the 
world  a  sharp  antithesis  to  exploitative 
oligarchy  and  radical  military  dictatorships. 
Perhaps  the  Philippines  is  not  growing  in 
the  economic  sense  as  rapidly  as  it  would 
like — what  country  does?  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  such  growth  as  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Philippines  has  taken  place 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Republic's  own 
high  spiritual  values,  of  individual  liberty 
and  of  individual,  and  national,  freedom  of 
choice. 

In  a  precise  and  limited  sense,  we  could 
equate  U.S.  interests  with  our  commercial 
investments  here  of  nearly  a  half  billion 
dollars,  our  trade  as  the  fourth  largest  in 
all  Asia,  our  big  resident  community  of 
some  25,000,  our  vital  military  bases,  our 
sustained  military  assistance,  U.S.  aid  and 
payments  of  all  kinds  worth  almost  $2  bil- 
lion since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and — 
perhaps  not  least — our  separate  continued 
direct  payments  of  benefits  to  some  100,000 
veterans  and  dependents  of  veterans  of  the 
Philippine  and  U.S.  Armed  Forces  (a  tie 
and  obligation,  by  the  way,  we  have  no- 
where else  in  this  region) . 

But  more  important,  I  think  the  Philip- 
pines means  so  much  to  the  United  States 
because  the  Filipino  people  have  so  often 
demonstrated  that,  across  barriers  of  oceans 
and  of  cultures,  this  is  a  country  where 
Americans  are  always,  as  Filipinos  so  often 
say,  made  to  feel  "at  home";  where  U.S. 
policies  have  had,  and  we  hope  earned,  ef- 
fective and  intelligent  support;  where  our 
motivations  are  widely  understood  and  ac- 
cepted. 

With  generations  gradually  fading  from 
the  scene,  the  memories  of  our  shared  sacri- 
fices are  becoming  less  vivid,  less  firsthand 
and  universal.  As  General  Romulo  pointed 
out  yesterday,  the  history  of  our  relationship 
has  been  reexamined,  with  all  its  faults, 
perhaps  with  an  overemphasis  on  these 
faults.  Inevitably,  as  in  all  free  human  as- 
sociations, differences  and  irritants  have 
occasionally  cropped  up  to  strain  or  even 
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mar  our  relations.  Yet  in  the  enduring  sup- 
port and  good  will  of  the  Filipino  people,  the 
United  States  recognizes  friendship  it  cher- 
ishes and  which  it  will  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  continue  to  deserve. 

Of  the  many  challenging  statements  in  the 
papers  that  have  been  prepared  for  this  con- 
ference— papers  which  surely  show  that 
Americans  as  well  as  Filipinos  can  be  critical 
of  the  past  and  present — the  only  single 
statement  that  I  would  deny  with  all  my 
heart  and  mind  is  the  statement,  appearing 
in  the  introduction,  that  "The  Philippines 
...  is  peripheral  to  any  vital  American 
interest." 

Believe  me,  this  is  not  so  in  the  thinking 
of  our  Government,  and  it  is  not  so  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  American  people. 

Our  concern  for  the  Philippines  goes  far 
beyond  our  concrete  ties  and  interests  here, 
important  as  these  are.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
basic  concern  that  I  stated  at  the  outset  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  peoples  to 
go  their  own  way.  It  is  part  of  that  con- 
cern, as  it  relates  not  only  to  Asia  but  to  the 
whole  world.  And  it  is  a  concern  made  more 
acute  and  poignant  by  our  deep  ties  of  his- 
tory and  present  association. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  central  elements 
of  our  partnership,  as  they  relate  to  our 
bilateral  relations  in  particular. 

Defense   Relationships 

Nothing  is  more  central  in  our  relations 
than  the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  the  defense  of  the  Philippine  Republic. 

As  President  Eisenhower  stated  to  Presi- 
dent Garcia,  as  President  Johnson  stated  to 
President  Macapagal,  and  as  Secretary  Rusk 
only  last  month  reiterated  to  President 
Marcos:  Any  armed  attack  against  the 
Philippines  would  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
against  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
there  and  against  the  United  States  and 
would  be  instantly  repelled. 

It  is  above  all  in  relation  to  this  commit- 
ment that  the  United  States  maintains  mili- 
tary bases,  forces,  and  facilities  in  the 
Philippines. 

But  if  these  bases  and  the  U.S.  forces  they 


accommodate  are  necessary  to  the  defense  of 
the  Philippines,  so  also  are  properly  equipped 
and  actively  trained  Philippine  security 
forces.  The  present  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Philippines  are  the  heirs  of  a 
proud  tradition.  In  its  efforts  to  support  and 
maintain  forces  that  can  insure  internal 
security  and  contribute  to  our  shared  obliga- 
tion for  the  defense  of  Philippine  territory, 
the  Philippine  Government  can  count  on  the 
continued  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
As  most  of  you  are  well  aware,  the  bases 
in  the  Philippines  today  fulfill  a  vital  role 
in  the  logistic  support  of  the  free  world's 
effort  in  Viet-Nam.  I  can  assure  you,  as  I 
am  confident  the  Philippine  people  have 
been  assured  by  their  Government,  that  the 
question  of  the  role  of  U.S.  bases  here  in  the 
protection  of  our  mutual  interests  has  been 
and  will  remain  a  matter  of  joint  concern. 
In  this  connection  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  in  the  past  2  years,  began  an 
orderly  review  of  the  agreements  governing 
our  base  relationships,  which  led  last  year 
to  the  conclusion  of  agreements  on  criminal 
jurisdiction  2  and  the  relinquishment  by  the 
United  States  of  25,000  acres  at  Clark  Field 
in  addition  to  other  base  lands.3  Both  our 
Governments  are  continuing  to  work  toward 
the  resolution  of  other  outstanding  issues  in 
the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
purpose  which  has  characterized  our  base 
discussions  of  the  past  2  years.  Our  joint 
consultation,  through  the  Mutual  Defense 
Board  established  in  1959,  must  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened,  looking  not  only  to 
the  specific  problems  that  may  arise  but  to 
our  common  concern  for  the  security  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  the  area. 

Bilateral  Economic  Problems 

The  United  States  believes  that  in  our 
economic  cooperation  planning  we  should 
look  to  the  future  rather  than  reminisce  or 
fret  about  the  past.  We  are  not,  accordingly, 
disposed    to    reopen    questions    long    since 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
5851 ;  for  a  Department  announcement,  see  BULLETIN 
of  Aug.  30,  1965,  p.  358. 
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closed,  and  involving  events  of  over  20  years 
ago,  regarding  which  the  United  States — on 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  sides  of 
the  Government — feels  in  good  conscience 
that  it  has  fulfilled  its  obligations.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  of  a  more  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  benefits  to  Filipino  veterans 
of  the  Second  World  War;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  joint  commission  is  soon  to  be 
created,  which  will  seek  to  make  unified  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  endorsement  to  the  United 
States  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  our  two  Governments 
are  now  also  beginning  to  negotiate  on  the 
disposition  of  what  we  call  the  special  fund 
for  education,  which,  you  will  recall,  was  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Philippine  war  damage  legislation  of  1962.4 
This  fund,  involving  some  $28  million,  is  to 
be  transferred  gradually  but  within  the  min- 
imum required  period  of  time  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government,  to  be  used  to  further 
educational  projects  to  promote  the  general 
development  of  the  Philippines,  as  may  be 
determined  by  our  two  Presidents. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  Philippine  Government  on  prob- 
lems for  which  final  solutions  have  as  yet 
eluded  us.  I  might  observe  here  that  in  the 
case  of  many  problems  where  satisfactory 
solutions  have  been  found,  this  type  of  prog- 
ress sometimes  tends  to  escape  the  kind  of 
public  notice  given  to  as  yet  unsolved  prob- 
lems. 

We  have,  for  example,  found  mutually  sat- 
isfactory answers  to  questions  of  pay  and 
allowances  for  Filipino  laborers  employed 
at  overseas  U.S.  bases.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  eliminate  the 
gap  between  our  positions  on  concluding  a 
bilateral  civil  aviation  agreement.  These 
problems  are  never  easy.  But  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  will  achieve  a  solution,  to 
mutual  advantage,  which  will  exploit  the  ex- 
panding traffic  potential  and  enhance  our 
already  growing  trade. 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  19,  1963, 
p.  301. 


Economic   Progress  and   Partnership 

Let  me  now  touch  on  some  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  our  future  partnership. 

The  Philippines  is  well  justified  in  being 
proud  of  the  great  progress  of  the  past  two 
decades,  since  the  time  within  easy  memory 
when  the  Philippines  lay  prostrate  and 
ravaged  by  war.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
1960's  the  Philippine  economy  had  achieved 
all  the  essentials  for  self-sustained  and  vig- 
orous growth.  Still  we  must  observe  that 
the  average  rate  of  growth — 4.9  percent  in 
the  period  1957-1964 — while  ahead  of  many 
Latin  American  countries,  of  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Iran,  ranked  the  Philippines  behind 
Thailand  at  7.4  percent  over  the  same  pe- 
riod, behind  Taiwan  at  7.1  percent,  and  be- 
hind Malaysia  at  5.9  percent.  In  the  more 
relevant  terms  of  per  capita  GNP  over  the 
same  years,  the  Philippines  averaged  only 
a  1.7-percent  rate  of  growth,  well  behind 
that  of  Thailand,  Taiwan,  Iran,  India,  and 
Pakistan,  and  markedly  behind  the  Philip- 
pines' own  average  of  2.5  percent  in  the 
years  from  1953  to  1959. 

The  problem  that  remains  to  be  tackled  if 
the  Philippine  economy  is  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  income, 
assuming  an  annual  population  increase  es- 
timated by  U.N.  demographers  at  well  over 
3  percent,  is  illustrated  by  calculation  of 
gross  investment  requirements  for  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  decade.  With  this  rate 
of  population  increase,  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  6  percent  in  GNP  is  by  no  means 
an  excessive  target  for  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy. Such  a  growth  rate  should  yield  an 
annual  increase  in  per  capita  income  of 
about  2.8  percent;  surely  compatible  with 
Philippine  aspirations  and  in  accord  with 
Philippine  needs.  With  due  caution  for 
statistical  error,  best  estimates  are  that  the 
Philippines  will  need  a  large  inflow  of  for- 
eign capital — $1  billion  or  more  over  the 
next  5  years — to  achieve  this  rate  of  growth. 

I  believe  that  an  examination  of  the  under- 
lying statistics  and  estimates  on  which  this 
prediction  is  based  will  reveal  it  not  to  be 
excessive,  given  the  necessity  for  building 
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up  foreign  exchange  reserves,  as  well  as  debt 
repayment  and  servicing  costs. 

While  opportunities  for  use  of  U.S.  aid 
have  perhaps  been  limited  in  recent  years, 
the  Government  and  leaders  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  aware  that  our  willingness  to  as- 
sist where  needed  has  continued  and  stands 
unimpaired.  The  United  States  regards  itself 
as  engaged,  in  partnership  with  the  Philip- 
pines, in  the  process  of  Philippine  economic 
growth  and  development  for  as  long  as  the 
job  needs  doing  and  American  aid  is  wanted 
and  required. 

What  now  seems  most  important  is  to 
stimulate  rising  levels  of  income  and  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  countryside.  President 
Marcos  has  placed  high  priority  on  increased 
rice  production  and  improved  standards  of 
living  for  the  rural  population.  The  United 
States,  of  course,  supports  such  programs 
and  is  prepared  to  assist  as  required — as  it 
supports,  and  continues  to  assist  in,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  industrial  sector  and  the  de- 
velopment of  needed  infrastructure.  Public 
U.S.  loan  funds  facilitated  the  emergence  of 
the  important  steel  complex  at  Iligan  here  in 
Mindanao.  The  United  States  supports  the 
concept  that  industrial  growth  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  in  our  mutual  interest.  Such  growth 
in  our  view  must  parallel  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  rural  sector,  creating  the  mar- 
kets which  Philippine  industry  will  need  to 
develop  and  prosper. 

I  cannot  in  this  short  time  review  fully 
all  aspects  of  the  various  development  pro- 
grams in  which  we  are  now  mutually  en- 
gaged. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
interest  in  evidences  of  Philippine  private 
and  public  concern  with  family  planning. 
Here  is  a  symptom  of  awareness  of  matters 
joyful  and  tragic,  sacred  to  the  most  private 
part  of  the  individual  home.  Here  is  the 
beginning  of  awareness,  too,  that  all  can 
suffer  if  society  ignores  the  needed  balance 
between  men  and  resources. 

I  come  now  to  our  current  and  proximate 
future  relations  in  the  fields  of  investment 
and  trade.  Some  of  you  will  already  have 
exclaimed:  "Mr.  Bundy  has  talked  for  some 
time  and  has  not  yet  even  mentioned  the 


Laurel-Langley    Agreement    or    the    parity 

clause!" 

Trade   and   Investment 

As  I  stated  in  Manila  on  March  8  of  last 
year,5  1974  is  a  long  way  off,  and  the  agree- 
ment which  I  have  just  mentioned  has,  I 
think,  served  well  both  Philippine  and  U.S. 
interests  since  it  was  concluded  back  in  1955. 
During  the  life  of  the  present  agreement, 
its  provisions  will  naturally  continue  to  be 
operative.  We  believe  that  both  our  coun- 
tries will  want  to  provide  a  framework  for 
continuity  of  our  trade  and  investment  rela- 
tionship which  will  be  mutually  beneficial 
when  the  present  agreement  expires.  As  far 
as  the  Laurel-Langley  parity  article  is  con- 
cerned, namely  article  VI  of  the  agreement, 
I  can  reiterate  United  States  policy  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  seeking  its  extension. 
We  rely  on  the  Philippine  Constitution,  the 
existing  and  future  laws  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  of  the 
Philippine  courts,  leaders,  and  people  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  interests  of  American 
investors. 

More  specifically,  I  hope  that,  beginning 
with  this  conference  and  subsequently  in 
many  similar  meetings  which  may  take  place 
in  the  coming  months  and  years,  Filipinos 
and  Americans  will  together  be  able  to  con- 
sider, to  discuss,  and  to  agree  on  what  is 
needed  to  replace  Laurel-Langley  when  it  ex- 
pires. The  United  States  Government  be- 
lieves that  a  new  instrument — for  example, 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, adapted  in  whatever  way  is  found  to 
be  necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Philippine-American  situ- 
ation— can  be  discussed  and  eventually  ne- 
gotiated before  1971.  The  provisions  of  such 
an  agreement  could  clarify  for  American 
businessmen  desiring  to  invest  in  the  Phil- 
ippines the  conditions  under  which  they 
could  operate  here  after  the  Laurel-Langley 
Agreement  has  expired  in  1974  and  a  new 
agreement  has  become  operative  to  take  its 
place. 


6  Ibid.,  May  3,  1965,  p.  664. 
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What  is,  I  think,  needed  most  of  all  is  a 
clear  realization  on  both  sides  of  the  need 
for  continued  private  as  well  as  public  re- 
sources to  meet  the  development  goals  of 
the  Philippines.  The  American  side,  for  its 
part,  recognizes  that  the  entry  of  certain 
Philippine  products  into  the  United  States 
market  has  become  part  of  an  historic  pat- 
tern of  trade.  Although  both  of  us  need  to 
give  thought  to  the  shape  of  future  markets 
and  of  the  need  for  agricultural  diversifi- 
cation, we  are  confident  that  the  Philippines 
will  continue  to  find  a  major  market  for 
their  products  in  the  United  States  even 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  agree- 
ment. Yet  this  is  not  to  deny  that  trade 
patterns  and  policies  of  both  our  countries 
have  undergone  some  basic  changes  in  the 
past  20  years  or  so  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence. And  we  fully  expect  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  extent  of  this  kind  of  change  is  al- 
ready evident  in  our  trade  patterns. 

From  the  time  when  (in  the  pre-Laurel- 
Langley  period)  the  United  States  supplied 
well  over  half  of  total  Philippine  imports, 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  Philippine  market  has 
now  gradually  declined  to  about  40  percent. 
And  less  than  one-half  of  Philippine  exports 
are  destined  for  the  United  States.  We  look 
on  this  evolution  as  healthy  and  natural  in 
an  independent  nation  seeking  to  develop 
growing  markets  for  its  products  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  And  we  take  satisfaction 
also  from  the  fact  that,  despite  these  per- 
centage changes,  our  overall  trade  level  has 
continued  to  expand  in  absolute  terms. 

We  note  therefore  that  long-range  expan- 
sion in  the  level  of  trade  stems  not  from 
preferential  devices  but  from  the  natural 
circumstance  that  increasing  prosperity  in 
both  our  countries  is  creating  a  higher  level 
of  demand.  For  the  Philippines,  we  believe 
this  means  that  both  its  capacity  to  export 
as  well  as  its  ability  to  buy  is  inescapably 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  its  overall 
program  for  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  what  we  believe 
to  be  conservatively  estimated  needs  for  for- 


eign investment  inflow  if  the  Philippines 
wishes  to  grow  at  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
target  rate.  We  feel  secure  in  the  convic- 
tion that  U.S.  direct  investment  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  over  the  years  to  the 
buildup  of  Philippine  capital,  that  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  building  Philippine 
economic  prosperity  and  has  contributed  in 
raising  the  earning  capacity  of  the  nation 
and  of  many  Filipinos  individually. 

And  Philippine  experience  in  this  respect 
is  similar  to  our  own.  Foreign  investment 
played  an  absolutely  crucial  role  in  U.S.  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  continues  to  make  a  major 
contribution.  We  welcome  it,  and  our  "in- 
vestment climate"  is  warm,  because  we  want 
capital  to  flow. 

For  the  future,  we  will  be  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  some  changes  in  attitudes 
may  be  desirable  on  both  sides.  Our  relations 
in  this  field  must  be  built  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  recognition  and  respect  for  Philip- 
pine aspirations  and  Philippine  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  capabilities  and 
all  management  and  ownership  arrange- 
ments that  give  full  and  adequate  scope  to 
these  resources  and  capabilities,  and  to  the 
natural  Philippine  desire — shared  in  other 
countries  in  like  circumstances — for  a  full 
nation  sharing  in  this  type  of  enterprise. 

But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  need  on  the 
Philippine  side  for  the  consideration  and 
adoption  of  steady  policies,  which  will  pro- 
vide not  merely  American  but  all  foreign  in- 
vestors with  adequate  clarification  of  con- 
ditions and  reasonable  incentives.  In  a  capi- 
tal-short world,  where  there  is  significant 
competition  for  private  U.S.  investment, 
such  favorable  policies  are  necessary  if  the 
essential  flow  of  investment  to  the  Phil- 
ippines is  to  be  maintained.  This  flow,  in 
our  view,  cannot  but  serve  the  interest  of 
the  Philippine  economy. 

Our   Partnership   in   the   Wider   Context 

The  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
share  a  long  and  productive  past  associa- 
tion, a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  in  the 
present,  and — the  wellspring  of  this  past 
and  present — our  common  hopes  and  aspira- 
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tions  for  the  future.  So  both  of  us  for  many 
years  now,  and  surely  increasingly  into  the 
future,  have  been  looking  outside  ourselves 
to  the  wider  role  that  each  of  us  can  play 
in  Asia  as  a  whole. 

It  is  heartening  that  the  Philippines,  in 
looking  after  its  own  enlightened  interests, 
is  ever  growing  in  its  stature  among  the 
nations  of  this  region.  Deeply  conscious  of 
our  own  close  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  with  Thai- 
land, and  with  Malaysia,  we  see  Philippine 
friendship  with  these  nations  as  a  crucial 
link  in  a  chain  of  mutual  interdependence 
among  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  to 
assure  their  continued  freedom.  Growing 
Philippine  relations  with  Japan,  which  we 
hope  will  expand  still  further,  is  another 
encouraging  development  in  the  interest  of 
both  nations  and  a  further  impetus  to  ever- 
growing mutual  cooperation  in  this  region 
of  the  world.  This  expanding  role  of  the 
Philippines  contributes  no  less  to  its  own 
and  our  mutual  security  than  to  the  pros- 
pects of  stability  in  the  region,  indeed  to  the 
prospect  of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  need  not  dwell  in  great  detail  on  the 
struggle  in  Viet- Nam;  and  on  the  conse- 
quences for  the  security  of  this  entire  re- 
gion should  brave  and  dedicated  men — 
bending  under  awesome  and  cruel  burdens 
too  long  sustained  alone — ever  despair  of 
moving  their  neighbors  and  others  who  cher- 
ish freedom  to  respond  to  their  need  for 
help. 

We  know  how  much  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Viet-Nam  will  value  the  fur- 
ther contribution  which  the  Philippines  is 
now  considering.  I  am  much  encouraged  that 
President  Marcos'  plans,  as  announced,  em- 
phasize that  civic  action  and  social  construc- 
tion will  be  the  main  task  of  the  Philippine 
engineer  forces  for  Viet-Nam.  Nothing 
could  be  closer  to  the  central  purpose  of  all 
strivings  there.  This  was  the  point  of  the 
recent  conference  in  Honolulu,6  on  which 
our  Vice  President  has  now  fully  informed 
your  Government.  It  is  a  point,  indeed, 
that  owes  much  to  the  lessons  learned  in 


your  own  fight  against  Communist  insur- 
gency here  in  the  Philippines. 

True  to  its  past  actions,  its  farsighted 
and  devoted  support  for  and  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations,  its  role  in  SEATO  (to 
which  it  has  now  provided,  as  Secretary 
General,  one  of  its  ablest  public  servants, 
General  Jesus  Vargas),  its  remarkably  ef- 
fective support  of  private  organizations  de- 
voted to  international  understanding,  the 
Philippines  has  in  most  recent  times  done 
much  to  strengthen  mutual  cooperation  and 
association  among  the  states  of  this  area. 
The  United  States  thinks  much  of  these  con- 
tributions, sees  their  especial  worth  because 
the  countries  concerned  themselves  impel 
them. 

The  resumption  of  normal  relations  with 
like-minded  neighbors  of  the  Philippines  can 
only  contribute  to  the  same  goal  of  regional 
progress.  It  may  open  the  door  to  highly 
beneficial  cooperation  among  groups  of  na- 
tions and  deep  economic  and  cultural  ties. 
Such  associations  would  have  neither  hostile 
nor  exclusive  intent  and  could,  in  our  view, 
provide  a  magnet  of  attraction  to  others  sim- 
ilarly desiring  to  move  peacefully  ahead. 

Regional  progress  has  indeed  recently 
taken  several  great  strides  which  are  no 
doubt  a  major  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Philippines — as  of  course  they  are  to  us. 
Since  1963,  the  Philippines  has  been  host  to 
two  significant  ECAFE  conferences,  at 
which  a  number  of  far-reaching  decisions 
were  taken.  Most  important,  I  believe,  was 
the  decision  to  establish  an  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.7  That  decision  is  now  a  reality, 
and  the  location  of  the  Bank's  headquarters 
in  Manila  is  a  measure  of  the  confidence 
and  trust  which  the  other  nations  of  Asia 
repose  in  the  Philippines. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  come 
new  challenges  and  new  opportunities  for 
the  member  countries  in  the  region  and  for 
the  Philippines  in  particular.  We  have  great 
expectations  for  the  Bank  and  confidence  in 
the  Philippine  role  in  its  future  development. 
This  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  peoples 
of  this  area,  upon  whose  hopes  and  aspira- 


6  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1966,  p.  302. 
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tions  for  a  better  life  this  new  institution 
was  built. 

We  stand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  regional  cooperation 
and  in  the  partnership  between  two  old 
friends — the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States.  We  stand  also  at  the  beginning  of  a 
most  promising  new  administration  in  the 
Philippines.  My  country,  and  President 
Johnson  in  particular,  have  expressed  on  a 
number  of  recent  occasions  the  confidence 
which  we  repose  in  the  person  of  President 
Marcos  and  of  everyone  on  his  able  team. 


I  have  tried  today  to  review  some  of  the 
principal  elements  of  our  partnership,  their 
significance  to  both  countries,  and  their 
value  as  example  in  a  hoped-for  world  of 
unity  in  diversity.  I  conclude  in  stating  my 
conviction  that  this  partnership,  rising  to 
the  challenges  of  the  new  world  ahead,  will 
long  endure,  not  static  but  ever  changing 
and  evolving,  as  the  common  effort  of  two 
very  different  peoples  in  two  far-distant  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  providing  together  the 
elements  of  a  relationship  of  continuing  ben- 
efit not  only  to  both  sides  but  to  mankind. 


The  United  States  and  the  Far  East:  Problems  and  Policies 


by  Leonard  Unger 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  1 


My  topic  is  the  problems  and  policies  that 
the  United  States  is  pursuing  in  the  Far 
East.  They  are  problems  that  concern  all  of 
us.  In  many  ways,  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
large  share  of  my  time  talking  about  what 
is  happening  beneath  the  surface,  such  as 
the  continuing  economic  progress  of  so  many 
countries,  Japan  foremost  and  recently 
Korea.  Other  encouraging  factors  are  the 
tremendous  developments  of  the  last  year 
in  the  formation  of  regional  economic  ties 
as  shown  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank; 
the  organization,  at  least  in  the  beginnings, 
of  effort  to  do  a  serious  job  in  the  Mekong 
Valley  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  such  highly 
constructive  and  statesmanlike  developments 
as  the  reestablishment  of  normal  relations 
between  Japan  and  Korea.  A  great  deal, 
much  of  it  constructive,  is  going  on  in  the 


1  Address  made  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  Feb.  18 
at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Wabash  Valley  Lec- 
ture Club  and  Indiana  State  University. 


Far  East,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  discuss  it  extensively. 

Yet  I  know  that  the  situation  in  Viet-Nam 
is  necessarily  at  the  front  of  our  thoughts. 
I  will  try  to  sketch  the  historic  setting  of 
the  view  that  we  take  toward  Viet-Nam, 
proceed  to  the  recent  diplomatic  develop- 
ments, particularly  the  suspension  and  re- 
sumption of  bombing  and  the  diplomacy  and 
the  other  actions  that  surrounded  it,  and 
conclude  with  a  discussion  of  where  I  think 
we  stand,  where  we  may  be  heading,  and 
what  the  stakes  are. 

If  you  look  at  Viet-Nam  broadly,  I  think 
you  can  see  that  it  represents  in  an  acute 
form  the  three  major  problems  that  I  regard 
as  the  essence  of  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East.  First,  the  problem  of  the  security  of 
individual  nations  from  external  aggression 
and  subversion.  Second,  the  problem  of 
healthy  and  sound  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  within  individual  nations. 
Third,  cutting  across  in  a  sense  each  of  the 
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other  two,  the  maturing  of  a  healthy  spirit 
of  nationalism,  free  of  the  scars  of  past 
history  of  local  rivalries  and  particularly  of 
past  colonial  domination.  All  of  these  prob- 
lems in  one  degree  or  another  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  present  among  the  Far 
Eastern  nations,  as  indeed  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Meeting  them  is  central  to  the  kind 
of  Far  East  that  may  develop  over  the  next 
25  years. 

U.S.  Objectives  in  the  Far  East 

Our  objectives  in  relation  to  the  Far  East 
are  simple,  at  least  to  state.  There,  as 
throughout  the  world,  we  wish  to  see  inde- 
pendent nations  developing  as  they  see  fit 
and  in  accordance  with  their  own  tradi- 
tions. We  may  hope  that  that  development 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  governments 
based  on  consensus,  and  increasingly  on 
democratic  processes,  with  economic  sys- 
tems that  enlist  the  initiatives  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  we  have  long  since  outgrown 
any  notion  that  we,  in  what  may  loosely  be 
called  the  West,  have  a  blueprint  for  gov- 
ernment and  economic  organization  that 
can  be  applied  in  any  pat  sense  to  other 
nations  as  they  emerge  from  different  con- 
ditions and  different  heritages. 

Our  national  interest — I  speak  as  an 
American — is  no  longer  explicitly  guided  in 
the  Far  East,  by  particular  economic  or 
military  concerns  with  individual  areas,  as 
was  indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  case 
not  only  with  ourselves  but  also  with  the 
British  and  others  before  World  War  II.  We 
have  a  deep  concern  for  expanded  trade  and 
cultural  ties — which  alone  can  in  the  end 
bind  the  world  together — and  we  have  mil- 
itary base  rights  and  needs  related  to  our 
role  in  assisting  in  the  security  in  the  area. 
But  neither  of  these  is  an  end  in  itself.  The 
first  will,  we  believe,  flourish  if  the  nations 
in  the  area  are  able  to  develop  in  freedom; 
the  second,  the  security  role,  must  now  be 
maintained  but  will  over  time,  we  hope,  be- 
come susceptible  of  reduction  and  indeed, 
wherever  possible,  of  elimination. 

Rather,  we  care  about  the  total  picture 
partly  because  a  nation  with  our  traditions 
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and  our  present  power  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  and  partly  because  we  know  in 
our  hearts  as  well  as  our  minds  that  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  our  most 
concrete  national  interests  that  the  vast 
potential  and  talent  of  the  Far  East  should 
be  developed  in  healthy  national  entities, 
and  that  the  Far  East  should  not  go  through 
a  second  stage — as  Europe  had  to  do — of 
waves  of  domination  that  must  in  the  end 
be  met  at  the  cost  of  vast  human  misery. 

So  we  need  not  apologize  for  our  objec- 
tives or  for  our  deep  involvement  in  the  Far 
East.  Whatever  their  differences  with  us 
may  be,  the  free  peoples  of  Asia  have  the 
same  objectives  for  themselves  and  gen- 
erally understand  that,  in  present  circum- 
stances, an  American  role  is  necessary, 
even  though  they — as  we — may  look  to  the 
day  when  that  involvement,  at  least  in  its 
military  aspect,  may  be  reduced  and  the 
area  have  its  own  balance  of  power. 

I  have  spoken  of  three  central  problems, 
of  security,  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
development,  and  of  the  development  of  a 
healthy  spirit  of  nationalism  overcoming  the 
particular  problems  of  colonial  domination. 
If  I  had  to  summarize  the  Vietnamese  situ- 
ation in  a  single  sentence,  I  would  say  that 
it  embodied  all  three  problems.  The  Viet- 
namese problem  stems  from  an  unfortu- 
nate history  of  emergence  from  colonial 
control  and  a  failure  by  the  colonial  power 
to  train  Vietnamese  for  the  practice  of  self- 
government.  That  history  in  turn  created  a 
Communist  security  threat.  In  the  face  of 
the  French  refusal  to  promise  a  timetable 
for  independence,  leadership  in  the  nation- 
alist movement  fell  to  the  toughest  and  most 
disciplined  group — the  Communist  minority. 
These  developments  in  turn  have  retarded 
and  made  infinitely  more  difficult  political 
and  particularly  economic  development 
which  would  normally  have  lent  itself  to 
rapid  and  relatively  easy  progress. 

Nobody  doubts  that  post-'54  Viet-Nam  has 
had  political  difficulty  or  that  President 
Diem,  an  ardent  nationalist  in  many  ways 
comparable  to  Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea,  be- 
came narrower  and  narrower  in  his  theories 
and  application  of  government,  became  out 
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of  touch  with  and  finally  lost  the  support 
of  his  people.  And  yet  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem in  Viet-Nam  does  lie  in  the  North.  Had 
the  South  been  left  alone  to  work  out  its 
problems,  we  could  have  looked,  I  think,  to 
some  process  akin  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  Korea,  where  Syngman  Rhee  was  even- 
tually replaced,  first  by  a  popular  but  inef- 
fective government  under  Chong,  then  by  a 
military  dictatorship,  and  then  by  the  free 
democratic  government  which  exists  there 
today.  Something  of  that  type  of  evolution 
would  have  taken  place.  The  North  did  not 
wish  it  so. 

Hanoi  had,  at  the  time  of  the  '54  settle- 
ment, expected  to  take  over  the  South 
through  the  1956  elections  provided  for  in 
the  1954  accords.  Taking  a  Communist  view 
of  what  a  free  election  would  comprise,  they 
had  little  doubt  of  the  outcome,  and  indeed 
at  the  time  the  fighting  ended  they  might 
have  had  considerable  ground  for  their  ex- 
pectations. 

The  Situation  in   1956 

By  1956,  however,  the  situation  was  en- 
tirely different  in  both  North  and  South. 
Diem  had  taken  hold  in  the  South.  A  strong 
spirit  of  cohesion,  of  non-Communist  na- 
tionalism had  become  aroused  and  reflected 
in  a  going  concern  which  even  Professor 
[Hans]  Morgenthau  described  as  a  "mir- 
acle." In  the  North,  as  General  [Vo  Nguyen] 
Giap  admitted  to  the  10th  Communist  Con- 
gress, there  was  at  that  period  intense  re- 
pression, "terror"  became  "far  too  wide- 
spread," and  "torture  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  normal  practice." 

The  basic  point  in  1956  was  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  regime  was 
not  prepared  to  make  the  slightest  gesture 
toward  a  free  election  in  the  sense  that  the 
accords  had  required,  in  the  sense  that  all 
of  us  would  recognize.  In  that  position  it  was 
in  company  with  every  Communist  regime 
that  has  ever  been  in  power. 

The  North  bided  its  time,  having  left  be- 
hind in  the  South  groups  for  political  agi- 
tation, cached  arms,  and  many  other  assets 
in  violation  of  the  accords.  In  the  late  1950's, 


seeing  Diem's  increasing  difficulties,  North 
Viet-Nam  decided  to  go  on  the  march.  It 
began  the  systematic  infiltration  of  military 
forces,  political  cadres,  and  arms.  That  in- 
filtration is  the  essence  of  the  problem.  It 
turned  a  discontent  that  would  have  been 
worked  out  within  South  Viet-Nam's  own 
internal  framework  into  a  situation  where 
the  North  was  trying  to  impose  its  will  by 
force  in  the  South.  That  is  the  root  of  the 
problem,  the  basis  for  our  increasing  action 
to  assist  the  Government  and  the  people  in 
South  Viet-Nam  in  their  own  self-defense. 

In  1959,  1960,  and  1961  there  was  a 
steady  buildup  of  hostile  incidents  so  that 
by  the  fall  of  1961  there  were  widespread 
uses  of  terror,  involving  the  assassination 
and  kidnaping  of  officials  and  other  civil- 
ians. In  the  fall  of  1961  President  Kennedy 
made  the  decision  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  That  decision  was  a  fully 
justified  response  to  the  wholesale  violation 
of  the  accords  by  the  other  side.  We  raised 
our  military  personnel  from  the  levels  pro- 
vided in  the  Geneva  accords  to  10,000  men 
in  1962  and  to  roughly  25,000  men  at  the 
end  of  1964.  These  men  acted  as  advisers 
and  assisted  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  in  its  logistics.  They  did  not  operate 
as  combat  ground  units. 

In  late  1963  political  difficulties  culmi- 
nated with  the  overthrow  of  Diem.  In  retro- 
spect, one  of  the  most  significant  facts  is 
that  neither  before  nor  after  that  overthrow 
did  any  political  leader  of  any  consequence 
in  South  Viet-Nam  go  over  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that,  whatever  their  differences,  whatever 
the  degree  of  respect  and  standing  that  a 
particular  government  in  Saigon  may  have 
had  at  a  particular  moment,  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam  were  quarreling  among 
themselves.  The  process  was  the  inevitable 
political  evolution  of  a  new  nation,  particu- 
larly of  one  without  training  and  practice 
in  government,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  defend  itself  from  a  foreign-sup- 
ported insurgency.  The  struggles  among  the 
non-Communist  nationalists  were  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  Viet  Cong. 
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By  early  1965  steadily  increasing  military 
action  and  infiltration  required  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  face  the  decision  of  whether  they 
should  any  longer  leave  immune  the  terri- 
tory of  the  North  which  was  being  used  as 
the  base  for  the  infiltration  of  the  key  ele- 
ments of  aggression.  We  concluded  that  we 
should  not,  and  we  began  the  measured, 
carefully  directed  bombing  of  military  tar- 
gets in  the  North. 

Beginning  (as  we  now  know)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  1964,  with  the  first  organized  units 
entering  in  December,  North  Viet-Nam  be- 
gan to  send  south  not  merely  individual 
North  Vietnamese,  as  had  been  the  case  for 
some  time,  but  organized  units,  regiments 
and  divisions.  Hanoi  obviously  intended  to 
move  the  conflict  to  conventional  warfare 
described  in  the  teachings  of  Mao  and  of 
General  Giap,  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
mander, as  the  stage  used  to  administer  the 
coup  de  grace  when  the  adversary  had  suf- 
ficiently weakened.  That  was  Hanoi's  strat- 
egy for  1965.  I  think  they  had  quite  a  high 
expectation  of  achieving  it. 

To  meet  that  strategy  the  United  States 
began  to  increase  its  forces  and,  beginning 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  to  use  them  in 
combat  roles.  In  the  summer  the  United 
States  decided  to  raise  its  combat  force  to 
very  significant  levels.  They  now  number 
about  205,000  men. 

Each  of  these  steps  was  in  response  to 
the  whole  pattern  of  action  of  the  North 
and  followed  aggressive  steps  taken  first  by 
the  North. 

The   Search   for   Peace 

Throughout  this  period,  our  Government 
was  concerned  with  the  possibilities  of 
peaceful  negotiations  and  settlement.  We 
had  worked  tirelessly  on  the  problem  of 
Laos  in  1961  and  1962.  A  solution  had  been 
brought  about  which,  had  it  been  adhered 
to,  would  have  been  a  reasonable  and  just 
arrangement  for  Laos.  It  was  not  adhered 
to,  not  for  one  day,  by  the  other  side.  Their 
violations  are  documented  in  the  reports  of 
the  International  Control  Commission.  Hanoi 


kept  its  forces  in  Laos.  Hanoi  went  on  send- 
ing men  and  equipment  through  Laos  into 
South  Viet-Nam.  That  effort— the  Laos  ac- 
cords of  1962 — to  create  what  could  have 
been  a  major  building  block  in  a  peaceful 
structure  for  Southeast  Asia  was  frustrated 
by  the  Communists. 

The  United  States  continued  its  search 
for  peace.  A  government  in  a  position  such 
as  ours  must  follow  and  always  will  follow 
every  reasonable  avenue  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement.  In  the  first  half  of  1965  one  can 
list  15  publicly  known  initiatives  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  perhaps  another  10 
through  which  the  United  States  sought 
peace.  We  tried  always  to  see  if  there  was 
some  basis  on  which  Hanoi  would  discuss 
the  matter,  or  to  see  if  there  might  be 
some  way  of  coming  at  peace  through  the 
avenue  of  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  hostil- 
ities that  would  permit  the  situation  to  be 
settled  down. 

Our  objective  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  quite 
simple.  We  seek  the  removal  of  external  in- 
terference so  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  will  be  in  a  position  to  determine  their 
own  future.  That  is  surely  the  fundamental 
sense  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.  We 
expressly  stated  that  we  envisaged  the  same 
kind  of  procedure  provided  by  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  reunifi- 
cation of  the  country.  Our  position  is,  as  it 
has  always  been  on  Viet-Nam  and  on  Ger- 
many and  on  Korea,  that  in  these  divided 
countries  the  ultimate  test  should  be  the  will 
of  the  people  in  both  halves  as  to  whether 
they  wish  to  be  one  country  or  two.  That 
was  required  by  a  United  Nations  resolution 
on  Korea  that  was  never  honored  in  North 
Korea.  It  has  been  our  repeated  proposal  in 
Germany.  It  is  our  position  on  Viet-Nam, 
and  it  is  the  position  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  on  Viet-Nam.  Those 
are  our  fundamental  objectives.  They  are 
quite  straightforward. 

As  these  various  initiatives  were  pursued, 
many  people  told  us  that  from  a  psycholog- 
ical standpoint  it  was  very  difficult  for 
Hanoi  to  show  a  sign  of  willingness  to  move 
toward  peace  because  of  the  bombings  of  the 
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North.  Could  not  the  bombings  be  sus- 
pended for  a  reasonable  period  to  see  if  this 
would  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  Ha- 
noi might  be  better  able  to  respond?  The 
suggestion  came  to  us  from  our  friends.  It 
came  to  us  from  nonalined  countries.  It 
came  to  us  from  Communist  powers.  It 
came  to  us  usually,  particularly  from  the 
Communist  nations,  in  terms  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  from  2  to  3  weeks  to  a  month  at  the 
outside  and  with  no  assurance  that  Hanoi 
would  respond  but  rather  with  indications 
that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  some- 
thing would  happen. 

We  had,  of  course,  stated  all  along  that  we 
would  consider  a  suspension  but  that  we 
hoped  for  a  confidential  indication  that  there 
would  be  some  response  by  the  other  side. 
The  answer  usually  given  was,  "We  can't 
even  ask  Hanoi  unless  you  try  it."  So  we 
tried  it.  And  for  37  days  we  suspended  the 
bombings.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
never  set  a  time  limit.  We  stressed  that  the 
suspension  could  be  continued  if  Hanoi  were 
prepared  to  respond.  We  said  this  privately, 
directly  to  Hanoi,  and  we  said  it  through  a 
great  variety  of  third  countries  in  a  posi- 
tion to  communicate  with  Hanoi,  because  we 
believe,  and  I  think  with  some  assurance, 
that  Hanoi  is  the  key  to  this  problem.  Al- 
though there  may  be  pressures  from  Peking 
and  Moscow,  Hanoi  is  in  the  last  analysis  in 
the  position  to  decide. 

We  gave  it  every  opportunity.  Governor 
Harriman  was  not  sightseeing,  nor  was  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  nor  was  McGeorge  Bundy 
in  going  to  Ottawa,  nor  was  Governor  Wil- 
liams in  visiting  the  African  nations.  Some 
of  the  visits  were  to  inform  allied  countries 
who  perhaps  were  not  in  a  position  to  act,  but 
there  were  dispersed  through  these  serious, 
profoundly  serious,  efforts  to  deal  with  and 
to  explain  our  position  clearly  to  governments 
in  a  position  either  to  communicate  with 
Hanoi  or  to  discuss  the  matter  with  other 
governments  that  were  in  such  a  position.  It 
was  an  intensely  serious  diplomatic  effort. 

The  days  went  on  and  on,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  response.  The  record  piled 
up  of  the  actions  taking  place  on  the  ground. 


There  were  two  possible  ways  that  Hanoi 
might  have  responded  with  moves  toward 
peace.  Hanoi  might  quietly  have  taken  ac- 
tions without  acknowledging  them  publicly, 
and  used  the  direct  and  indirect  contacts 
that  were  opened  up,  to  give  us  a  confiden- 
tial indication  that  such  action  was  taking 
place.  We  in  turn  would  have  responded.  The 
pace  could  have  been  lowered,  a  better 
atmosphere  created,  and  conceivably  even 
the  problem  solved  over  the  long  run.  Such 
was  our  hope. 

We  cannot  speak  with  any  assurance  on 
present  evidence  of  the  exact  levels  of  infil- 
tration that  took  place  during  the  suspen- 
sion, but  we  do  know  that  our  reconnaissance 
aircraft  operating  over  Laos  and  over  the 
southern  part  of  North  Viet-Nam  saw  roads 
and  bridges  repaired  at  a  feverish  rate,  saw 
movement  carried  on  intensively  by  day,  and 
counted  literally  hundreds  of  trucks  moving 
south.  We  cannot  set  an  exact  figure  on  men 
infiltrated  at  this  stage.  We  do  not  know 
what  was  in  each  truck.  Until  men  have 
arrived,  been  in  action  with  their  units,  and 
have  been  taken  prisoner,  we  are  unable  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  pattern  of  unit  move- 
ment. But  the  evidence  during  the  suspension 
showed  conclusively  that  there  was  no  reduc- 
tion whatever  in  infiltration  but  if  anything 
a  clear  increase.  The  flow  had  been  increas- 
ing since  the  late  summer,  from  the  then 
reliably  estimated  level  of  about  1,500  men  a 
month  toward  or  perhaps  now  to  a  level  pos- 
sibly as  high  as  4,500  men  a  month.  That 
steady  increase  went  right  on  through  the 
suspension. 

Increase   in   Military   Activity   From   North 

Secondly,  there  was  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  some  response  in  the  form  of 
a  nonadvertised  reduction  of  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  South.  There  again  the  evidence 
negated  any  such  possibility.  The  number  of 
incidents  per  week  for  the  period  was  slight- 
ly higher  than  in  the  preceding  period, 
markedly  higher  than  the  1965  average.  The 
total  number  of  military  attacks,  those  of 
company  size  or  larger,  those  of  battalion 
size  or  larger,  all  showed  increases  over  the 
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preceding  period  and  were  significantly 
higher  on  the  average  than  during  1965. 
There  were  not,  it  is  true,  spectacular  ac- 
tions on  the  scale  of  the  engagement  of 
North  Vietnamese  regular  units  in  the  Plei 
Me  area  in  November,  but  we  did  continue  to 
encounter  regular  North  Vietnamese  units 
throughout  this  period.  Prisoners  and  equip- 
ment were  taken  as  firm  evidence  of  this. 
The  irregularity  of  operation  that  had  been 
noted  throughout  1965  continued.  There  was 
no  indication  of  any  change  other  than 
normal  regrouping  in  respect  to  those  units. 
The  overall  picture  was  clear.  The  military 
activity,  if  anything,  increased  during  this 
period. 

In  both  direct  and  indirect  contacts,  the 
opportunity  was  provided,  as  I  have  said,  for 
Hanoi  to  suggest  that  something  affirmative 
was  taking  place.  There  was  no  such  indica- 
tion in  our  reading  of  the  evidence.  In  any 
case  their  response  was  negative. 

On  the  diplomatic  side,  the  possibility 
existed  that  Hanoi  might  at  least  be  prepared 
to  discuss  aspects  of  the  issues  or,  preferably, 
to  accept  really  broad  discussions  or  negotia- 
tions either  without  conditions  or  on  the 
bases  of  the  Geneva  accords.  We  had 
said  quite  clearly  that  our  own  14-point  sum- 
mary 2  represented  our  views.  These  were 
not  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  the  third 
and  fourth  points  were  that  we  are  prepared 
to  talk  without  conditions  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  Geneva  accords.  We  said  we  were  pre- 
pared to  discuss  those  14  points.  We  were 
prepared  to  discuss  Hanoi's  four  points.  We 
were  prepared  to  discuss  any  proposition 
that  anyone  thought  would  lead  anywhere. 
Nevertheless,  even  during  the  bombing 
pause  there  was  an  absolute  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Hanoi  to  discuss  anything  with 
anybody.  That  was  true  of  all  third-country 
reports.  It  was  true  of  our  direct  contacts 
and  inquiries. 

The  picture  that  had  formed  privately  was 
in  essence  reflected  in  Hanoi's  final  and  au- 
thoritative response  contained  in  Ho's  letter 
to  the  heads  of  Communist  states,  sent  on 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  14,  1966,  p.  225. 


January  24th  and  published  on  the  28th. 
That  letter  contains  only  repetitions  of  past 
themes.  It  requires  us  to  accept  Hanoi's  four 
points,  the  third  of  which  calls,  in  effect,  for 
the  immediate  installation  of  a  coalition 
government  in  Saigon  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  having  the  decisive  voice. 
In  short,  it  calls  for  the  kind  of  coalition 
government  that  was  used  by  Communists  in 
Poland  and  in  Czechoslovakia,  that  would 
have  been  used  but  for  the  leadership  of 
General  de  Gaulle  in  France,  to  bring  about 
Communist  control  in  very  short  order.  That 
is  the  core  of  the  four  points  and  of  our 
difficulty  with  them.  In  addition,  Hanoi 
stated  that  we  must  not  only  accept  the  four 
points  but  prove  our  good  faith  by  actual 
deeds,  namely,  the  elimination  once  and  for 
all  of  bombing  or  any  military  activity 
against  the  North.  Furthermore,  Hanoi  de- 
manded that  we  accept  and  negotiate  with 
the  so-called  National  Liberation  Front  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people.  In  other  words  Hanoi,  perhaps 
with  even  a  shade  of  additional  hardness  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  was  restating  its 
fundamental  condition  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared even  to  discuss  the  matter  unless  we 
accepted  in  advance  the  essence  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  achievement  of  its  objective. 
That  was  the  total  picture.  We  would  have 
been  prepared  to  wait.  We  would  have  been 
prepared  to  give  every  opportunity  for  any- 
thing to  develop  that  anyone  could  have  sug- 
gested was  developing.  But  by  the  end  of 
this  period  the  answer  had  come  back  nega- 
tive and  clearly  negative  on  all  channels, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  and  Ho's  letter 
fully  reflects  anything  that  transpired 
privately  during  the  period  of  the  suspen- 
sion. 

The   Resumption   of   Bombing 

The  President  was  faced  with  a  decision. 
Should  we  continue  the  suspension  despite 
the  lack  of  any  indication  whatever  that  any 
response  was  ever  forthcoming,  or  must  we 
not  resume  what  we  have  always  regarded 
as  an  essential  aspect  of  the  military  actions 
that  are  required  to  protect  South  Viet-Nam. 
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that  is,  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which 
Hanoi  will  cease  its  interference  and  turn 
the  struggle,  if  it  must  go  on,  from  a  military 
to  a  political  channel?  At  any  rate,  Hanoi 
must  leave  South  Viet-Nam  alone. 

On  the  military  side,  nobody  supposed  that 
resumed  bombing  could  cut  off  the  infiltra- 
tion or  even  could  prevent  the  forces  in  or 
entering  the  South  from  being  adequately 
supplied.  But  it  was  clear  on  the  record  of 
nearly  a  year  that  bombing  had  markedly 
increased  the  costs  and  difficulties  of  infil- 
tration and  supply,  had  undoubtedly  kept 
the  rates  of  infiltration  substantially  below 
what  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  and 
had  tended  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  the  level 
to  which  North  Viet-Nam  could  go  in  in- 
troducing forces  into  the  South.  Tnat  was  the 
military  aspect.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  there 
was  also  a  political  aspect — if  Hanoi  had 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  we  were  not 
prepared  to  follow  through  to  that  extent  in 
our  efforts  to  aid  South  Viet-Nam,  I  think 
one  can  say  flatly  that  it  would  have  led 
away  from  an  eventual  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  problem. 

In  international  law  there  is  specific  justi- 
fication for  the  bombing  as  an  act  of  self- 
defense  against  a  country  that  is  deliberately 
and  consciously  supplying  the  crucial  sinews, 
men  and  material,  of  war.  That  is  what  we 
were  doing  on  a  measured  basis  against 
military  targets.  But  in  evaluating  the  bomb- 
ing it  is  also  very  important  to  realize  the 
significance  of  not  granting  immunity  to  the 
territory  of  a  nation  committing  such  acts  of 
aggression.  That  point  is  well  appreciated  in 
many  nations,  particularly  in  those  that  may 
themselves  be  threatened  by  future  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  or  "people's  wars." 
Our  refusal  to  grant  Hanoi  immunity  will 
serve  to  deter  such  actions  in  the  future  and 
therefore  in  the  longer  run  help  to  bring 
about  a  world  at  peace. 

We  knew  that  the  bombing  of  the  North, 
by  itself,  could  never  bring  Hanoi  to  with- 
draw its  military  and  cease  its  subversive 
efforts.  In  the  short  term  there  is  evidence 
that  it  may  have  had  the  reverse  effect. 
However,  in  the  long  run,  with  the  situation 


in  the  South  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  Viet  Cong  and  with  their  hopes  of 
victory  receding,  the  additional  element  of 
measured  and  controlled  bombing  must  in 
the  end  have  a  very  significant  cumulative, 
and  possibly  decisive,  effect.  Without  our 
bombing,  North  Viet-Nam  would  be  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  turn  the  spigot  of 
aggression  off  and  on  with  no  pressure  at 
any  time  to  pull  its  forces  back  and  really 
end  its  assaults. 

In  the  most  basic  sense  the  bombing  of 
the  North  seemed  to  us  an  element  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
who  last  year  died  at  the  ratio  of  7  of  their 
men  to  1  of  ours  and  the  other  allied  forces, 
Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and  Koreans, 
fighting  alongside  them.  So  it  was  under- 
taken, and  so  it  was  resumed. 

The  Current  Situation 

Where  do  we  stand  at  this  stage?  We 
have  said  two  things  very  clearly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suspension.  First,  that  the 
bombing  attacks  would  continue  to  be  meas- 
ured and  directed  solely  against  military 
targets.  Second,  that  the  search  for  some 
avenue  toward  peace  will  go  on. 

Our  Security  Council  initiative  is  a  part 
of  that  quest.3  While  quiet  diplomacy  was 
going  on,  we  believed,  U  Thant  believed, 
many  believed,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  initiate  a  procedure  that  might  be- 
come the  subject  of  public  debate  in  the 
United  Nations.  With  the  ending  of  all  pri- 
vate diplomatic  efforts  that  had  appeared  to 
be  possible  during  a  suspension,  that  dis- 
advantage disappeared.  Concurrently  it  was 
possible  to  hope  that  in  the  atmosphere  that 
now  existed  it  might  be  possible  to  see  the 
Security  Council  or  some  grouping  of  its 
membership  achieve  a  consensus,  if  not  a 
formal  resolution,  that  could  lead  to  addi- 
tional activity  and  exploration  of  the  posi- 
tions. At  this  moment  we  cannot  say  what 
will  come  out  of  the  Security  Council  in- 
itiative, but  it  does  offer  some  hope. 

The  search  for  peace  will  go  on,  and  we 


1  Ibid.,  p.  229. 
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shall  welcome  the  initiatives  of  others,  any 
constructive  initiative  that  can  bring  the 
positions  closer  together.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  all 
frequencies  the  readings  from  Hanoi  have 
been  negative. 

On  the  military  side,  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter is  what  is  done  within  South  Viet-Nam. 
We  shall  never  lose  sight  of  that.  Nor  shall 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  within  South 
Viet-Nam  itself  what  is  accomplished  by 
the  military  effort  will  not  lead  to  a  lasting 
turn  in  the  situation  or  to  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a  stable  and  self-reliant  country  unless 
there  is  a  very  much  more  effective  and  in- 
tensive effort  on  all  the  political,  economic, 
civil,  and  social  aspects  of  the  conflict. 
Those  are  fundamental  to  success  itself  in 
the  sense  of  establishing  security  and  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  stable  government  in  the 
country.  They  are  essential  to  the  emer- 
gence in  the  end  of  the  kind  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  we  envision.  The  central  objective  of 
President  Johnson's  trip  to  Honolulu  *  was 
to  discuss  those  nonmilitary  programs  with 
the  leaders  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  South  Vietnamese,  of  course,  are 
playing  the  central  role  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  That  fact  is  sometimes  ob- 
scured by  the  natural  tendency  of  the  news- 
papers to  play  up  every  action  as  though  it 
were  an  American  one.  However,  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  are  many  times  ours 
— just  the  other  day  they  lost  six  civilians 
in  one  public  affairs  team  in  one  province 
in  one  ambush.  South  Vietnamese  losses  re- 
main great — well  over  10,000  last  year.  They 
are  the  ones  willingly  bearing  the  brunt  of 
this  conflict.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
developed  for  themselves  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  restoring  law  and  order  and  bring- 
ing to  the  villages  better  government  and 
hope  of  social  and  economic  development — 
their  key  program  for  rural  construction. 
They  are  the  ones  taking  the  essential  steps 
to  deal  with  the  problems  discussed  at  Hon- 
olulu: rural  development,  land  reform,  agri- 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1966,  p.  302. 


cultural  credits,  rural  electrification,  seeds 
and  fertilizers,  education,  medical  help, 
financial  stability,  refugees,  building  the 
bases  for  a  democratic  constitution  and  for 
free  elections.  It  is  on  such  things  that  we 
are  focusing  along  with  the  military  effort, 
even  though  it,  of  course,  remains  essential. 
Without  conditions  of  security  you  cannot 
get  on  with  the  other  tasks,  while  security 
will  remain  fragile  until  the  other  tasks  are 
moving  forward  as  well. 

On  the  military  side,  it  is  true  that  the 
percentage  of  area  controlled  has  not 
changed  significantly  in  the  past  year.  But 
the  control  of  territory  has  little  meaning  as 
a  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  war.  Much 
of  the  territory  "controlled"  by  the  Viet 
Cong  consists  of  very  sparsely  populated 
highland.  Furthermore,  control  varies  with 
the  movement  of  even  small  numbers  of 
armed  men.  Moreover,  Government  forces 
can  move  into  any  area  of  the  country,  if 
sufficient  forces  are  allocated  to  the  task. 

The   Morale   Factor 

If  one  were  to  assume  that  the  morale  and 
the  fighting  effectiveness  on  the  other  side 
was  a  constant,  one  could  see  this  war 
as  simply  escalatory  on  both  sides.  I  cannot 
say  that  is  not  the  true  picture.  But  I  would 
suggest,  on  the  basis  of  some  study  of  com- 
parable situations— Greece,  Malaya,  the 
Philippines — that  the  underlying  determi- 
nant of  this  conflict  will  be  the  morale  fac- 
tor. I  remember  the  desperate  situation  of 
Greece  in  December  1947  and  January  1948. 
Later  the  Yugoslavs  decided  to  break  with 
the  Soviets  and  to  close  their  border  with 
Greece.  That  did  not  cut  off  what  was 
coming  in.  There  were  still  open  borders 
with  Albania  and  Bulgaria.  However,  the 
Yugoslav  act  catalyzed  a  change  that  must 
have  already  been  underway.  The  guerrilla 
bands  which  had  been  within  10  miles  of 
Athens  and  had  threatened  the  whole  coun- 
try were  rolled  back  finally  and  finally  de- 
feated within  the  next  year  and  a  half.  A 
break  in  morale  was  the  crucial  factor.  The 
myth  that  that  particular  Communist  move- 
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ment,  which  incidentally  at  one  point  also 
called  itself  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
spoke  for  the  people  of  Greece  has  been 
conclusively  refuted  by  the  developments  of 
the  last  18  years. 

One  can  see  only  the  most  frail  indica- 
tions at  the  present  time  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  morale  on  the  other  side.  On  the 
South  Vietnamese  side — the  Government 
side — the  common  testimony  of  all  observ- 
ers is  that  morale  is  infinitely  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  There  is  the  real  sense 
that  progress  is  possible,  that  local  govern- 
mental structure  can  be  established,  and 
that  military  victories  can  be  won. 

The  converse  is  almost  certainly  true.  The 
evidence  of  the  systematic  prisoner  interro- 
gation that  is  now  available  about  the  Viet 
Cong  makes  it  clear  that  the  percentage  of 
prisoners  asserting  their  confidence  in 
short-term  or  even  ultimate  victory,  which 
was  very  high  a  year  ago,  is  now  low.  Con- 
fidence in  victory  must  be  a  critical  ingredi- 
ent in  the  life  of  any  guerrilla  living  the 
kind  of  life  these  men  lead.  There  are  the 
faintest  signs  that  the  damage  to  Viet  Cong 
morale  goes  deeper.  In  addition  to  their 
loss  of  confidence  they  are  hard  hit  in  their 
conditions  of  life,  forced  to  move,  and  con- 
stantly harassed.  That  pressure  is  one  argu- 
ment for  the  fairly  aggressive  military  pol- 
icies that  are  now  being  pursued,  for  with- 
out them  the  other  side  would  just  be  able  to 
sit  back  and  bide  its  time.  These  pressures 
are  having  their  effect,  and  there  are  at 
least  straws  in  the  wind  such  as  the  fact 
that  for  January  the  total  of  the  returnees 
coming  into  the  Government's  amnesty 
camps  was  the  highest  that  it  has  ever 
been.  I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that 
this  struggle  is  not  going  to  be  long  and 
difficult  if  Hanoi  does  not  choose  to  seek 
the  path  to  peace.  I  do  say  that  there  are 


the  traces  of  cracks  that  could  at  some  point 
be  crucial. 

We  shall  go  on  searching  for  peace 
wherever  we  can.  But  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  pursue  this  conflict  if  Hanoi  wills 
it  so.  The  stakes,  which  concern  us  all,  are 
very  great.  It  is  a  grave  matter  to  be  fight- 
ing for  an  opportunity  for  a  nation  to 
determine  its  own  future.  Democracy 
doesn't  come  readymade.  It  hardly  existed 
in  Greece  in  1947-48.  It  hardly  existed  in 
Korea  in  1950-53.  It  is  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  your  own  fate  without  interference 
that  is  at  stake  in  the  very  direct  sense  in 
Viet-Nam. 

There  is  in  addition  the  strategic  stake, 
for,  without  accepting  the  pat  simplicities 
of  "domino"  theories,  none  of  us  could  doubt 
that  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of 
Thailand,  of  Malaysia,  of  Singapore,  of 
Burma,  and  beyond  them  in  the  long  run  of 
India,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  would 
become  infinitely  more  difficult  if  this 
Communist  venture  were  to  succeed  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  It  is  a  Hanoi  venture,  but 
its  success  would  feed  the  fires  of  the 
clearly  expansionist  thrust  of  Communist 
Chinese  policy.  That  expansion  must  be 
contained  so  that  over  time  there  may 
emerge  the  latent  moderate  and  construc- 
tive  elements  within  Communist  China. 

There  is  the  world  stake  in  defeating 
efforts  to  change  the  international  frame- 
work by  force,  whether  the  attempt  be,  as 
in  this  case,  by  a  Communist  nation  across 
a  line  that  separates  it  from  a  non-Com- 
munist country  or  across  a  line  that  divides 
countries  where  communism  is  not  a  part 
of  the  issue.  These  are  the  stakes  as  we  see 
them.  We  shall  continue  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  South  Viet-Nam  will  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  determine 
its  own  future. 
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Space  Exploration,  a  New  Dimension  in  U.S.-European  Cooperation 


by  George  C.  McGhee 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  1 


On  December  20,  1965,  President  Johnson, 
at  a  White  House  dinner  in  honor  of  Chan- 
cellor Erhard,  raised  his  glass  in  a  toast  to 
his  distinguished  guest.2  The  President  cited 
Goethe's  reminder  that  each  day  a  man  should 
try  to  say  some  reasonable  thing.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  touch  on  several  important  current 
themes.  However,  of  prime  interest  for  us 
this  evening  was  his  proposal  for  a  new  co- 
operative program  in  the  exploration  of 
space. 

We  have  (he  said)  already  begun  a  mutual  ad- 
venture in  space.  Only  last  summer  our  two  Gov- 
ernments worked  out  an  agreement  whereby  we 
would  launch  a  German-built  satellite  to  probe  the 
inner  radiation   belts. 

Now  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  you — and  with 
others — an  even  more  ambitious  plan  to  permit  us 
to  do  together  what  we  cannot  do  so  well  alone. 
Examples  would  be  two  projects  which  stand  high 
on  the  space  agenda.  Both  are  very  demanding  and 
both  are  quite  complex.  One  would  be  a  probe  to 
the  sun  and  another  a  probe  to  Jupiter.  To  cooperate 
on  such  a  major  endeavor  would  contribute  vastly 
to  our  mutual  knowledge  and  to  our  mutual  skills. 

It  so  happened — and  it  was  no  mere  coinci- 
dence^— that  Chancellor  Erhard  had  also  come 
to  Washington  with  a  proposal  for  closer 
collaboration  in  space  research.    The  Chan- 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  at  the  Rheinische 
Friedrich  Wilhelms  University  at  Bonn,  Germany, 
on  Jan.  14.  For  an  article  by  Ambassador  McGhee 
entitled  "International  Scientific  Cooperation:  An 
American  View,"  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1966,  p. 
369. 

"  For  texts  of  toasts  exchanged  between  President 
Johnson  and  German  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  at 
the  White  House  on  Dec.  20  and  a  joint  communique 
released  on  Dec.  21,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1966,  p.  46. 


cellor  replied  that  he  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion.  He  added: 

It  is  my  experience  that  great  plans  are  imbued 
with  a  fascination  that  stirs  men  and  at  the  same 
time  constitutes  a  part  of  their  success. 

I  can,  moreover,  assure  you  that  these  were 
more  than  perfunctory  toasts.  They  not  only 
symbolized  the  degree  to  which  space  explo- 
ration— originally  largely  a  national  matter 
— has  become  a  part  of  international  rela- 
tions. With  this  exchange,  the  foundation  was 
also  laid  for  a  new  dimension  in  U.S.-German 
and  U.S.-European  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal cooperation.  I  want  to  use  the  occasion 
•of  my  scheduled  address  here  this  evening  at 
this  great  and  venerable  university  of  Bonn 
to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  about  the 
profound  opportunities  for  men  and  nations 
which  exist  today  in  space. 

In  the  field  of  unmanned  space  explora- 
tion, the  center  of  the  stage  for  the  next 
years  will  be  the  earth-sun  relationship. 
Interplanetary  probes  are  useful  principally 
as  a  means  to  this  end.  President  Johnson, 
in  his  talks  with  Chancellor  Erhard  in 
Washington,  expressly  mentioned  as  pos- 
sible areas  of  cooperation  probes  to  the  sun 
and  to  the  planet  Jupiter.  These  represent 
two  high-priority  scientific  programs  for  the 
near  future. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  as  a  source  of  propulsion  for  a 
spacecraft.  Also,  plasma  propulsion  systems 
are  under  intensive  development,  particu- 
larly here  in  Germany.  In  the  fields  of  com- 
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munications,  weather  forecasting,  and  car- 
tography, broad  applications  of  already  ex- 
isting systems,  with  promise  of  great  human 
benefits,  still  lie  ahead. 

Hence,  in  the  areas  of  unmanned  as  well 
as  manned  space  exploration,  it  appears 
that  there  will  in  the  next  decade  be  few 
logical  missions  to  be  undertaken  which 
cannot  be  achieved  with  systems  already 
available  or  under  development.  It  is  likely 
that  advances  during  this  period  will  largely 
be  in  ground-based  improvements  in  basic 
subsystem  capabilities,  or  by  flight  ex- 
ploitation of  the  major  new  equipment  capa- 
bilities either  already  on  hand  or  nearing 
completion. 

In  short,  this  means  that  a  functional 
space  technology  for  the  near  future  of 
space  exploration  is  now  or  will  soon  be 
available. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  America 
is  ready  to  share  this  advanced  technical 
capability  with  others.  America  is  aware  of 
the  contention  in  some  quarters  that  space 
exploration  is  being  monopolized  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R. — that  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  countries  with  more  limited  re- 
sources to  participate  effectively.  But  the 
United  States  is  far  from  monopolizing 
space — as  the  unparalleled  openness  of  its 
programs  attests  and  its  extensive  coopera- 
tive programs  prove.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  meaningful  role  for 
many  nations. 

The  potential  for  scientific  investigation  in 
space  is  limitless.  The  immediate  upper  at- 
mosphere, with  its  mysterious  electromag- 
netic phenomena,  the  complex  spectrum  of 
solar  radiation,  and  the  magnetic  properties 
of  the  earth  itself  are  only  the  first  stages  in 
a  comprehensive  exploration  of  all  of  space. 
Special  technical  capabilities  of  infinite  va- 
riety will  be  needed.  The  scientific  and  tech- 
nological community  of  every  nation  will  be 
able  to  participate.  Areas  of  special  compe- 
tence will  develop  in  individual  nations, 
which  will  permit  each  to  be  a  leader  in 
space — with  all  of  the  resulting  promise  for 
that  nation's  scientific,  technological,  and 
industrial  future. 


Projects  of  ELDO   and   ESRO 

There  are  two  international  space  efforts 
of  great  significance  to  Germany,  and  to  the 
concept  of  a  technically  advanced  and  united 
Europe,  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize. 
These  are  the  European  Launcher  Develop- 
ment Organization  and  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization,  ELDO  and  ESRO. 
These  bodies  were  established  in  the  belief 
that  they  would  permit  the  European  coun- 
tries to  combine  their  space  efforts  in  proj- 
ects of  common  interest,  thus  making  the 
most  efficient  use  of  their  individual  na- 
tional resources. 

ELDO's  objective  is  the  development  of  a 
European  launch  vehicle  capability,  and 
plans  are  complete  for  the  launch  of 
a  three-stage  ELDO  booster  in  1968. 

ESRO,  whose  purpose  is  the  promotion  of 
European  collaboration  in  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  space,  was  modeled  after  the  al- 
ready existing  and  successful  European  Cen- 
ter for  Nuclear  Research  (CERN).  Its  pro- 
gram is  built  around  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  sounding-rocket  payloads  and 
earth  satellites,  and  the  launching  of  space 
probes.  The  close  collaboration  between 
ESRO  and  the  domestic  programs  both  of 
individual  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  represents  an  important  co- 
operative effort  to  produce  original  and  cre- 
ative research.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
ESRO  I  (a  polar  ionosphere  satellite)  and 
ESRO  II  (a  solar  astronomy  and  cosmic  ray 
satellite)  will  be  launched  by  NASA  [Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion] under  joint  agreement  with  ESRO. 

We  in  the  United  States  endorse  this  sci- 
entific integration  of  Europe  in  the  conquest 
of  space.  It  is  a  development  of  importance 
not  only  for  the  future  of  Europe  but  of 
the  entire  free  world.  We  will  continue  to 
encourage  these  developments  and  to  coop- 
erate with  them  fully.  I  will  come  back  to 
this  point  momentarily. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  development 
of  organizations  such  as  ESRO  makes  indi- 
vidual national  efforts  unnecessary.  This  is, 
in  our  judgment,  not  the  case.  As  the  report 
of  the  German  Space  Commission  issued  in 
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May  1965  points  out,  the  benefits  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  space  can  only  be 
fully  realized  by  a  nation  whose  direct  na- 
tional investment  in  space  research  and 
technology  is  of  a  proper  magnitude.  For 
instance,  only  if  a  strong  national  German 
capability  for  design  and  construction  of 
spacecraft  exists  can  German  companies  bid 
successfully  on  ESRO  contracts.  This  ca- 
pability must  be  developed  through  an  un- 
ambiguous commitment  to  a  domestic  space 
program. 

German   Space   Effort 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  German  do- 
mestic space  effort  and  its  present  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States.  Negotiations  for 
the  first  cooperative  satellite  project  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  German  Ministry  for 
Scientific  Research  were  completed  in  Au- 
gust 1965.  The  Ministry,  through  contracts 
with  German  industry  and  based  on  designs 
of  German  scientists,  will  fabricate  a  satel- 
lite (the  so-called  625-A)  to  perform  an  in- 
tegrated study  of  the  spectra  and  flumes  of 
energetic  particles  in  the  earth's  inner 
radiation  belts.  NASA  will  provide  the 
launch  of  the  satellite,  which  is  now  sched- 
uled for  1968,  as  well  as  certain  facilities  for 
tracking  and  data  receiving.  The  keynote  of 
the  agreement  between  us  is  that  each 
country  will  support  its  own  share  of  the 
work,  bearing  its  own  responsibilities,  both 
financial  and  scientific. 

Of  even  longer  standing,  however,  are  a 
variety  of  joint  projects  using  sounding 
rockets.  The  Bundespost  ground  station  at 
Raisting  is  already  a  part  of  the  Early  Bird 
communications  link  to  America.  Four  sep- 
arate German  groups  have,  or  will  shortly 
have,  equipment  to  receive  transmitted  pic- 
tures of  cloud  patterns  from  NASA's  TIROS 
and  Nimbus  satellites.  Germany  has  also 
cooperated  with  NASA  in  studies  of  the 
ionosphere,  using  ground  observations  co- 
ordinated with  satellite  soundings. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  type  of  coop- 
eration between  us  in  space  matters,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  many  ties  which  exist  be- 
tween   individual    German    and    American 


aerospace  scientists.  The  majority  of  Ger- 
man researchers  in  this  field  have  already 
spent  considerable  time  working  in  the 
United  States.  An  outstanding  example  is 
Professor  Priester  of  this  university,  who 
alternates  between  Bonn's  Institute  for  As- 
trophysics and  Extraterrestrial  Research 
and  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
in  the  United  States.  Some  dozen  valuable 
joint  research  papers  have  already  resulted 
from  this  cooperation.  Your  Rector,  Profes- 
sor Groth,  accepting  his  new  office  last  No- 
vember, presented  a  distinguished  lecture 
on  photochemical  reactions  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. Such  studies  would  be  particu- 
larly suitable  for  cooperative  sounding-rocket 
and  satellite  flight  experiments. 

Probes  to   Jupiter  and   the   Sun 

I  have  so  far  described  in  general  terms 
the  history,  current  activities,  and  future 
objectives  of  our  space  program.  I  want  now 
to  return  to  President  Johnson's  toast  to 
Chancellor  Erhard.  As  possible  objects  of  a 
new  cooperative  relationship  in  space  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  the 
President,  as  has  been  mentioned,  sug- 
gested probes  to  Jupiter  and  to  the  sun. 
These  projects  are  not  to  be  considered  the 
exclusive  objects  of  possible  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  our  countries.  They  are,  how- 
ever, two  important  areas  in  which  Europe 
and  America  could  combine  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  answers  to  questions  of  basic 
scientific  concern  to  all  of  mankind. 

U.S.-German  and  U.S.-European  agree- 
ment to  proceed  jointly  in  these  projects 
would  result  in  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  our  present  level  of  cooperation.  It  would 
require  a  major  expansion  of  the  national 
space  programs  in  Germany  and  in  the 
other  European  countries  involved.  In  order 
to  initiate  discussions  with  Germany  and 
other  interested  European  government  offi- 
cials for  increased  cooperation,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  will  soon  dispatch  to 
Europe  a  high-level  delegation  headed  by 
Mr.  James  Webb,  the  chief  of  NASA. 

As  to  what  the  organizational  basis  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  space  should  be, 
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Ave  have  no  set  ideas.  The  unprecedented 
nature  of  the  objective,  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures involved,  and  the  need  for  close  work- 
ing relationships  among  many  scientific  dis- 
ciplines do,  however,  require  us  to  choose 
viable  and  competent  mechanisms  for  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  scale  of  the  effort 
places  a  premium  on  large-scale  organiza- 
tion rather  than  small  independent  pro- 
grams. 

Experience  in  space  efforts  to  date  has 
proved  the  importance  of  the  most  exacting 
administrative  standards  to  avoid  losses, 
delays,  and  lack  of  coordination.  A  new  vo- 
cabulary term,  "systems  management,"  has 
been  devised  to  describe  the  major  effort 
made  to  achieve  effective  control  of  our  ex- 
tensive space  activities.  The  basic  problem, 
which  is  difficult  to  solve  through  existing 
organizations,  lies  in  assuring  quality  con- 
trol to  extremely  high  tolerances  over  large 
systems. 

In  our  efforts  to  promote  international 
space  cooperation,  Western  Europe,  and  es- 
pecially the  Federal  Republic,  assume  a  role 
of  particular  importance.  These  technologi- 
cally and  industrially  advanced  nations  are 
readily  capable,  as  they  have  already  dem- 
onstrated, of  undertaking  responsibility  for 
important  space  projects.  Conversely,  their 
industry  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  profit 
from  the  close  political  ties  between  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  Further  cooperation  in 
space  would  constitute  an  additional  contri- 
bution to  the  concept  of  Atlantic  partner- 
ship within  the  Atlantic  community. 

President  Johnson,  after  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Gemini-5  flight  in  August 
of  last  year,  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
world.3  It  is  even  more  valid  today — after 
Gemini  6  and  7.  He  said : 

.  .  .  the  capacity  of  this  country  for  leadership 
in  this  realm  is  no  longer  in  valid  question  or  dis- 
pute any  place  in  the  world.  Openly,  proudly,  we  are 
proceeding  on  our  course,  willing  always  to  share 
our  knowledge  and  our  gains  with  all  of  mankind. 
So,  I  would  repeat  and  I  would  renew  again  .  .  . 
America's  invitation  to  all  nations  to  join  together 


to  make  this  adventure  a  joint  adventure.  This 
globe  seems  much  smaller  today  than  it  has  ever 
seemed   before. 

He  has  reiterated  this  invitation  directly 
to  Germany  and  to  Europe  in  his  toast  to 
Chancellor  Erhard. 

America  hopes  that  the  Federal  Republic, 
having  accepted  this  invitation  of  President 
Johnson,  will  move  vigorously  into  a  new 
program  of  space  cooperation  with  us  and 
with  others.  The  extent  to  which  Germany 
and  Europe  are  willing  to  extend  their  com- 
mitments in  the  new  fields  of  science  and 
technology  embodied  in  today's  space  re- 
search is  a  matter  for  their  own  decision.  It 
is,  however,  a  decision  of  vital  importance, 
not  just  to  them  but  to  the  technological 
future  and  overall  strength  of  the  free 
world. 


Presidential  Mission  Studies 
Resource  Management  in  Germany 

The  White  House  announced  on  February 
26  a  Presidential  factfinding  mission  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  study  nat- 
ural resource  management,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  environmental  pollution. 

The  mission,  headed  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall,  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  Bonn  on  March  3  and  return  to  the 
United  States  on  March  10  after  conferring 
with  experts  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  German  economy  at  Bonn, 
Munich,  West  Berlin,  and  in  the  Ruhr 
District. 

The  trip  marks  the  first  round  of  what  is 
envisaged  by  President  Johnson  and  German 
Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  as  a  continuing 
consultation  between  the  two  Governments 
and  was  first  proposed  on  December  20, 
1965,  at  a  White  House  dinner  in  honor  of 
Chancellor  Erhard.1 

The  group  concentrated  its  study  on  nine 
areas  of  mutual  concern  between  the  two 
countries:    water   and    air   pollution,    strip 


3  For  text  of  a  statement  made  by  President  John- 
son on  Aug.  29,  1965,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1965,  p.  475. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  10,  1966, 
p.  46. 
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mining  and  restorations,  regional  resource 
planning,  forest  conservation,  parks  and  out- 
door recreation,  solid  waste  disposal,  en- 
vironmental pollution,  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation, and  urban  land-use  planning. 

Other  members  of  the  factfinding  mission 
include: 

Sam  Baxter,  president,  American  Water  Works  As- 
sociation 

John  Buckley,  Science  Adviser's  Office,  Department 
of  the  Interior 

Charles  M.  Harr,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Representative  Robert  E.  Jones,  member  of  the 
House   Committee   on   Public  Works 

Vernon  G.  Mackenzie,  Chief,  Division  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion, Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and   Welfare 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

Herman  Pollack,  Acting  Director,  International 
Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Alfred  Puhan,  Director,  Office  of  German  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

James  M.  Quigley,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


U.S.-Canada  Economic  Committee 
Concludes  Tenth  Meeting 


Text  of  Communique 


Press    release   44   dated   March   6 


The  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  4-5,  1966. 

As  background  to  the  discussions  on  trade 
and  economic  matters,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Canadian  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs  reviewed 
major  recent  international  developments. 

The  Committee  exchanged  views  on  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  closely  related 
economies  of  the  two  countries,  noting  with 
satisfaction  that  both  had  achieved  a  record 
of  sustained  economic  expansion  unparal- 
leled in  their  histories  and  they  looked 
forward  to  another  year  of  strong  growth. 
They  recognized,  however,  that  maintaining 


price  and  cost  stability  will  require  close 
and  continuing  attention. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  balance  of 
payments  of  both  countries.  They  recog- 
nized that  decisive  progress  had  been  made 
toward  reducing  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  deficit  and  reviewed  the  meas- 
ures being  taken  to  bring  the  United  States 
external  accounts  into  balance.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Committee  noted  the  measures 
that  have  been  taken  to  maintain  access  to 
the  United  States  capital  market  for  an 
unlimited  amount  of  new  Canadian  securi- 
ties free  of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax. 
The  United  States  members  reaffirmed  that, 
in  buying  such  issues,  U.S.  investors  were 
completely  free  to  be  guided  by  market 
considerations. 

Canadian  Ministers  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  possible  implications  for 
Canada  of  the  United  States  voluntary  pro- 
gram on  direct  investment  and  the  relation 
of  this  program  to  the  position  of  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations.  The 
United  States  members  made  clear  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  not  requesting  U.S. 
corporations  to  induce  their  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries to  act  in  any  ways  that  differed 
from  their  normal  business  practices  as  re- 
gards the  repatriation  of  earnings,  purchas- 
ing and  sales  policies,  or  their  other  finan- 
cial and  commercial  activities.  United 
States  members  re-emphasized  the  view 
that  United  States  subsidiaries  abroad 
should  behave  as  good  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  located.  Where  U.S. 
companies  were  in  doubt  as  to  these  views, 
the  U.S.  Government  would  ensure  that  any 
misunderstandings  would  be  dispelled. 

The  Canadian  Ministers  expressed  serious 
concern  that  proposed  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  regulations  would  sub- 
ject to  United  States  law  Canadian  compa- 
nies not  deliberately  seeking  to  sell  securi- 
ties in  the  United  States  if  their  shares 
had  happened  to  be  purchased  by  United 
States  residents.  These  regulations,  more- 
over, would  discriminate  against  Canadian 
companies  by  imposing  more  severe  require- 
ments relative  to  other  foreign  companies. 
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Canadian  Ministers  referred  to  plans  under 
way  in  Canada  to  improve  the  disclosure  of 
information  regarding  Canadian  enterprises 
and  the  regulation  of  the  issue  of  securities. 
They  strongly  urged  that  the  United  States 
authorities  refrain  from  applying  these 
SEC  regulations  to  Canadian  companies 
which  do  not  seek  to  sell  their  securities  in 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  mem- 
bers appreciated  the  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  assured  the  Canadian 
members  that  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  Canadian  views  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  at  an  early  date 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements. 

The  Committee  discussed  United  States 
foreign  assets  controls  as  they  may  affect 
the  exports  of  companies  in  Canada.  The 
United  States  members  reaffirmed  their 
readiness  to  consult  promptly  on  any  trans- 
actions of  importance  to  Canada  which  are 
affected  by  United  States  foreign  assets 
control.  They  also  stated  that  regulations 
over  exports  of  technical  data  are  being  re- 
vised and  that,  in  light  of  the  Committee's 
discussions,  further  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  additional  modi- 
fications of  the  regulations. 

The  Committee  discussed  a  number  of 
specific  bilateral  trade  and  financial  mat- 
ters on  both  sides,  including  Canadian  ched- 
dar  cheese  and  Canadian  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and  agreed  to  keep  them 
under  review.  The  Committee  agreed  that  a 
joint  examination  should  be  made  of  trade 
in  agricultural  implements,  tractors,  and 
aircraft  for  which  tariff  liberalization  would 
be  most  important. 

They  agreed  that  the  removal  of  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  services  across  the  border  would  con- 
tribute importantly  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  both  countries.  The  Committee 
recognized  that  the  Automotive  Agreement 1 
represents  a  long  stride  toward  free  trade 
in  a  basic  industry  of  major  importance  to 


1  For  background  and  text  of  the  agreement,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1965,  p.  191;  Apr.  26,  1965,  p. 
638;  May  24,  1965,  p.  830;  and  Nov.  15,  1965,  p. 
793. 


the  two  countries  and  had  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  two-way  trade  to  the 
benefit  of  production  and  employment  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Greater 
benefits  are  to  be  expected  as  industry  in 
both  countries  adjust  their  operations  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  Agreement. 

In  the  area  of  international  economic  re- 
lations, the  Committee  agreed  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations  in  Geneva  pro- 
vided an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the 
substantial  liberalization  of  world  trade, 
which  would  benefit  all  participating  coun- 
tries— developing  as  well  as  developed.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
highest  priority  must  be  given  to  the  timely 
completion  of  these  negotiations  which  are 
now  entering  their  critical  phase.  They 
agreed  that  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  delega- 
tions would  continue  to  work  closely  together 
in  the  interest  of  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations,  including 
the  negotiation  of  a  world  cereals  agree- 
ment in  which  the  two  North  American  ex- 
porting countries  have  a  strong  common  in- 
terest. 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  trade  and 
development  problems  of  the  developing 
countries  particularly  in  food  and  agricul- 
ture. They  noted  the  food  needs  in  India 
and  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Al- 
though both  countries  were  providing  assist- 
ance to  India  and  other  developing  coun- 
tries, they  noted  that  more  would  be  needed 
during  the  period  ahead  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  Canadian  members  informed  the 
Committee  of  Canada's  recent  decision  to 
make  available  to  India  a  substantially  larger 
amount  of  food  aid. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  consultative 
arrangements  between  the  two  Governments 
in  the  light  of  the  Heeney-Merchant  report 2 
and  agreed  on  the  importance  of  close  and 
effective  working  relationships  between  the 
two  Governments. 

The  Committee  took  note  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  on  improving  the  international 


1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1965,  p.  193. 
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monetary  system  being  undertaken  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Depu- 
ties of  the  Group  of  Ten.  They  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Deputies  will  be  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  constructive  report  to 
the  Ministers,  which  would  permit  further 
negotiations  on  a  broader  basis. 

The  Ministers  noted  with  concern  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  pollution  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  international  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  as  described  in  the  re- 
cent Interim  Report  to  the  Canadian  and  the 
United  States  Governments  by  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission.3  They  recorded 
their  support  for  the  recommendations  in 
the  report  and  agreed  that  efforts  in  both 
countries  should  be  coordinated  to  deal  with 
this  problem  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

The  Canadian  Delegation  was  led  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  Martin,  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  and  included  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Winters,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce;  the  Honorable  Mitchell 
Sharp,  Minister  of  Finance;  the  Honorable 
Charles  M.  Drury,  Minister  of  Industry;  the 
Honorable  Jean-Luc  Pepin,  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Technical  Surveys;  the  Honorable  John 
J.  Greene,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Louis 
Rasminsky,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada; Sydney  D.  Pierce,  Chief  Canadian 
Trade  Negotiator;  the  Honorable  C.  S.  A. 
Ritchie,  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  advisers. 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  headed 
by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  included  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  Hon- 
orable John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior ;  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs;  the  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations;  the 
Honorable  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  the  Honor- 
able W.  Walton  Butterworth,  American  Am- 
bassador to  Canada,  and  advisers. 


Ail  U.S.  Exports  to  Rhodesia 
To  Require  Validated  Licenses 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  on 
February  26  announced  a  decision  to  control 
all  U.S.  exports  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  Vali- 
dated licenses  will  be  required  for  prac- 
tically all  shipments. 

Implementation  of  this  decision  will  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  off  virtually  all  U.S. 
exports  of  importance  to  the  economy  of 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

This  decision  was  made  as  one  of  a  series 
of  actions  which  the  U.S.  Government  has 
taken  in  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  of  November  20,  1965,1 
on  Southern  Rhodesia.  It  follows  decisions 
to  embargo  exports  of  arms,  military  equip- 
ment, and  all  petroleum  products  to  South- 
ern Rhodesia.2 

A  current  export  bulletin  setting  forth  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  supporting 
this  decision  will  be  published  in  the  near 
future. 

U.S.  exports  to  Southern  Rhodesia  were 
about  $21  million  in  1964.  The  principal 
items  were  construction  machinery,  trans- 
port equipment,  textiles,  paper,  and  wheat. 


Department  Holds  NGO  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  4  (press  release  42)  that  it  would  hold 
its  1966  National  Foreign  Policy  Conference 
for  Nongovernmental  Organizations  on 
March  8  and  9. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  discussion  of  interna- 
tional affairs  between  leaders  of  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  senior  Govern- 
ment officials.  By  means  of  these  confer- 
ences the  memberships  of  nongovernmental 
organizations,  and  through  them  a  much 
broader  public,  gain  deeper  understanding 
of  international  issues. 


3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  21,  1966,  p.  293. 
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1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  6,  1965,  p.  916. 
'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  3,  1966,  p.  27; 
Jan.  17,  1966,  p.  85;  and  Jan.  31,  1966,  p.  157. 
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TREATY    INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Peru 
Amend  Air  Agreement 

Press   release   40   dated   March  2 

DEPARTMENT   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Notes  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on 
March  2,  1966,  to  amend  the  air  transport 
services  agreement  of  1946  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs  Anthony  M. 
Solomon  signed  for  the  United  States,  and 
Celso  Pastor,  Ambassador  of  Peru,  signed 
for  Peru. 


TEXT   OF   U.S.    NOTE 

March  2,  1966 

Excellency:   I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  in  Washington  from 
I    October   25   to    November   4,    1965   between    delega- 
tions representing  our  two  Governments  concerning 
the  Air  Transport  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the   Republic  of   Peru   signed   at  Lima 
!    on  December  27,  1946,  as  amended  by  the  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  on  April  24  and  May 
;    28,  1958. l  The  following  represents  the  understand- 
i    ing  of  my  Government  with  respect  to  the   agree- 
I  ments  reached  in  these  negotiations: 
l      1)  The  two  Governments  find  themselves  in  agree- 
■t  ment  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Air  Transport 
I  Agreement  the  responsibility  for  the  determination 
il  of   the   appropriate   capacity,   frequency,    and   type 
J  of  aircraft  used  over  agreed  routes,  consonant  with 
1  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  rests  in  the  first  in- 
I  stance  with  the  designated  airlines.  In  light  of  the 
•\  requirement  of  Peruvian  legislation  with  regard  to 
I  the  filing  of  schedules,  it  is  agreed  that  each  Gov- 
I  ernment  may  require  the  airlines  designated  by  the 
I  other  Government  to  submit  schedules,  for  informa- 
)  tion  purposes  only,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  proposed 
entry  into  effect  of  such  schedules. 


1  Treaties   and   Other   International    Acts    Series 
1587  and  4050. 
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2)  Neither  Government  will  delay  nor  deny  the 
entry  into  effect  of  proposed  schedules. 

3)  If,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  operation  un- 
der the  schedules,  either  Government  believes  that 
the  service  is  not  consonant  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  paragraphs  B,  C,  D,  and  E  of  the  Annex  to 
the  Air  Transport  Agreement,  and  wishes  to  object 
to  the  service,  it  shall  set  forth  in  writing  to  the 
other  Government  the  basis  for  its  objections. 

4)  The  other  Government  shall  have  a  period  of 
thirty  days  within  which  it  may  convey  in  writing 
its  disagreement  with  the  position  of  the  objecting 
Government.  The  two  Governments  will  thereupon 
make  arrangements  for  formal  consultations  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  G  of  the  Annex  to  the 
Air  Transport  Agreement  for  the  purpose  of  an 
a  posteriori  review  of  the  operations  over  the  route 
or  routes  in  question.  The  operations  in  question 
shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  effect  pending  the 
conclusion  of  such  consultations. 

5)  If  the  other  Government  does  not,  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  the  communication  from  the  ob- 
jecting Government  referred  to  in  paragraph  3 
above,  convey  its  disagreement  with  the  position,  of 
the  objecting  Government  the  latter  shall  be  free 
to  take  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  make  the  services  in  question  conform 
to  paragraphs  B,  C,  D,  and  E  of  the  Annex  to  the 
Agreement. 

6)  Should  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  either 
country  authorize  any  of  its  designated  airlines  to 
use  the  aircraft,  or  aircraft  and  crews,  of  a  non- 
designated  airline  of  the  same  nationality  in  opera- 
tions over  one  or  more  of  the  agreed  routes,  the 
other  Government  will,  upon  being  officially  notified 
through  diplomatic  channels  of  such  authorization, 
grant  approval  for  the  use  of  such  aircraft,  or  air- 
craft and  crews,  provided  that  such  aircraft  may  be 
required  to  bear  on  its  exterior  the  name  of  the 
designated  airline  as  well  as  the  markings  of  the 
airline  owning  the  aircraft.  Such  approval  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment to  interpose  objections  to  frequency  or 
capacity  as  provided  under  paragraphs  two  to  five 
above,  inclusive. 

7)  Paragraph  H  of  the  Annex  to  the  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

H.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  of  America,  des- 
ignated in  conformity  with  the  present  agreement, 
are  accorded  rights  of  transit  and  of  non-traffic 
stop  in  and  through  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Peru  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge 
international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo  and  mail, 
separately  or  in  combination,  at  Talara,  Iquitos,  and 
Lima  on  the  following  route  via  intermediate  points 
in  both  directions: 

The  United  States  and/or  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Talara,  Iquitos,  and  Lima;  and  beyond  Peru  to 
points  in  Chile  and  Bolivia  or  beyond. 
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Points  on  the  above  route  may  be  omitted  on 
any  or  all  flights  at  the  option  of  the  operating 
airlines. 

8)  Paragraph  I  of  the  Annex  to  the  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I.  Airlines  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  designated 
in  conformity  with  the  present  agreement,  are  ac- 
corded rights  of  transit  and  of  non-traffic  stop  in 
and  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo 
and  mail,  separately  or  in  combination,  at  Miami, 
Florida,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia on  the  following  routes  in  both  directions: 

1.  Peru  via  intermediate  points  to  Miami  and 
Washington  and  beyond  to  Montreal,  Canada. 

2.  Peru  via  Guayaquil,  Ecuador  and  Mexico 
City,  Mexico  to  Los  Angeles. 

Points  on  the  above  routes  may  be  omitted  on 
any  or  all  flights  at  the  option  of  the  operating 
airlines. 

If  the  Government  of  Peru  agrees  to  the  fore- 
going proposal,  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  that 
the  present  note  and  Your  Excellency's  reply 2  to 
that  effect  should  be  regarded  as  confirming  the 
understanding  arrived  at  in  this  matter  and  as 
amending  paragraphs  H  and  I  of  the  Annex  to  the 
Agreement. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Anthony  M.  Solomon 

His  Excellency 

Senor  Don  Celso  Pastor, 

Ambassador  of  Peru. 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Consult 
on  Civil  Air  Transport 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
February  28  (press  release  37)  that  civil 
air  transport  consultations  between  delega- 
tions representing  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  would  begin  at  Wash- 
ington on  that  day  under  the  provisions  of 
the  air  transport  services  agreement  of 
1946,  as  amended.1  They  will  deal  with  a 


variety  of  questions  concerning  routes  and 
other  issues  under  the  agreement. 

The  British  delegation  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Robert  Burns,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  Aviation.  It  will  include 
other  representatives  of  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Aviation,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  as  well  as  airline  observers 
and  advisers  from  British  overseas  terri- 
tories interested  in  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  headed 
by  Frank  E.  Loy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation  and  Telecommuni- 
cations, Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  De- 
partment  of  State.  It  includes  Robert  T. 
Murphy,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  American  airline  ob- 1 
servers. 


2  Not  printed  here. 

1  Treaties   and   Other    International    Acts    Series 
1507,  1640,  1714,  3338,  3675,  3719. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic   Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
with  annex,  as  amended.  Done  at  New  York  Octo- 
ber 26,  1956.  Entered  into  force  August  2,  1957. 
TIAS  3873,  5284. 
Ratification  deposited:   Panama,  March  2,   1966. 

Cultural    Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol. 
Done  at  Lake  Success  November  22,  1950.  Entered 
into  force  May  21,  1952.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Iran,  January  7,  1966. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters, New  York,  September  28  through  No- 
vember 30,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December  27, 
1963.  TIAS  5505. 
Accession  deposited:  Italy,  February  18,  1966. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of  International  Cotton  In- 
stitute. Open  for  signature  at  Washington  Jan- 
uary 17  through  February  28,  1966. 
Signature:   Sudan,  February  18,  1966. 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Notification  of  undertaking  to  seek  approval: 
United  Arab  Republic,  February  18,  1966. 

Notification  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratification: 
Sudan,  February  23,  1966. 

Acceptance  deposited:  United  States,  February 
23,  1966. 

Entered  into  force:  February  23,  1966. 

Health 

t|  Amendment  to  article  7  of  the  constitution  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  as  amended  (TIAS 
1808,  4643).  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  20,  1965.' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Rwanda,  January  5,  1966. 

Judicial   Cooperation 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial  and  ex- 
trajudicial documents  in  civil  or  commercial  mat- 
ters. Open  for  signature  at  The  Hague  November 
15,  1965.  * 
Signature:  Belgium,  January  21,  1966. 

Nuclear  Test   Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963.  TIAS  5433. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  March  1,  1966; 
Sudan,  March  4,  1966. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention   of   pollution   of   the   sea   by   oil,    1954 
(TIAS  4900).  Done  at  London  April  11,  1962.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Belgium,  February  10,  1966. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

International   convention   for   the   safety  of  life   at 
sea,  1948.  Done  at  London  June  10,  1948.  Entered 
into  force  November  19,  1952.  TIAS  2495. 
Denunciations  received:    New  Zealand,  February 
14,  1966;   Spain,  October  29,  1965. 
International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1960.  Done  at  London  June  17,  I960.  Entered  into 
force  May  26,  1965.  TIAS  5780. 
Acceptance  received:  Belgium,  February  10,  1966; 
New  Zealand,  February  14,  1966;  Switzerland, 
January  12,  1966. 

Slavery 

Convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
as  amended  (TIAS  3532).  Signed  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 25,  1926.  Entered  into  force  March  9, 
1927;  for  the  United  States  March  21,  1929.  46 
Stat.  2183. 

Notification  that  it  considers  itself  bound:  Malta, 
January  3,  1966. 

Supplementary     convention     on     the     abolition     of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade  and  institutions  and  prac- 
tices similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva  Septem- 
ber 7,  1956.  Entered  into  force  April  30,  1957.3 
Accession  deposited:    Brazil,  January  6,  1966. 

Trade 

Second  proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration  on 
provisional  accession  of  Switzerland  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1958,  as  extended  (TIAS  4461,  4957). 
Uone  at  Geneva  October  30,   1964.   Entered   into 


*  Not  in  force. 

1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


force  for  the  United  States  December  18,  1964. 
TIAS  5734. 

Acceptances    deposited:     Dahomey,    January    18, 
1966;   Tanzania,  February  4,  1966. 
Proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration  on  the  pro- 
visional accession  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of    Yugoslavia    to    the    General    Agreement    on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  14, 
1965.  Entered  into  force  December  28,  1965. 
Acceptances    deposited:     Belgium,    January    28, 
1966;   Finland,  February  9,  1966;  Greece,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966;  Israel,  Japan,  December  28,  1965; 
Netherlands,     December     30,     1965;     Norway, 
January  24,  1966;   Sweden,  January  25,   1966; 
United    Kingdom,    January    26,    1966;    United 
States,  December  30,  1965;  Yugoslavia,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1965. 
Proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration  on  the  pro- 
visional accession  of  Iceland  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 14,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December  28, 
1965. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Finland,  February  9,  1966- 
Greece,   January   25,    1966;    Iceland,    December 
16,    1965;    Israel,   Japan,    December    28,    1965; 
Netherlands,  December  30,  1965;  Norway,  Jan- 
uary   24,    1966;     Sweden,    January    25,    1966; 
Switzerland,    January    3,    1966;    United    King- 
dom, January  26,  1966;  United  States,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1965. 
Third  proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration  on  the 
provisional    accession   of   Tunisia   to   the   General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
December  14,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January  6, 
1966. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Belgium,  January  28, 
1966;  Finland,  February  9,  1966;  Greece,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966;  Japan,  December  28,  1965; 
Netherlands,  December  30,  1965;  Norway,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1966;  Sweden,  January  25,  1966; 
Switzerland,  January  3,  1966;  Tunisia,  January 
6,  1966;  United  Kingdom,  January  26,  1966; 
United   States,  December  30,  1965. 


BILATERAL 


Guinea 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454; 
7  U.S.C.  1701-1709),  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Conakry  February  4,  1966.  Entered 
into  force  February  4,  1966. 

Japan 

Agreement  amending  the  civil  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  August  11,  1952,  as  amended  (TIAS  2854, 
4158).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo 
December  28,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December 
28,  1965. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  December  27,  1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1587, 
4050).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington March  2,  1966.  Entered  into  force  March  2 
1966. 

Togo 

Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations.  Signed  at 
Lome  February  8,  1966.  Enters  into  force  1  month 
after  exchange  of  ratifications. 
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Agencies  To  Exchange  Personnel 
for  Selected  Training  Assignments 

The  Department  of  State,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  approved  plans  to  exchange 
personnel  for  training  assignments  in  se- 
lected positions  of  each  department,  it  was 
announced  on  February  28  (Department  of 
State  press  release  38). 

Secretary  Rusk;  Donald  Hornig,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology;  James  Webb,  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration; Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Leland  Haworth,  Di- 
rector, National  Science  Foundation;  and 
Herbert  Holloman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology,  par- 
ticipated in  a  ceremony  held  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  February  28  to  set  the 
exchange    program  in  motion. 

The  exchange  program  is  designed  to 
promote  mutually  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relationships  between  science,  technol- 
ogy, and  foreign  affairs  and  a  continuing 
development  of  personnel  in  each  depart- 


ment and  agency  who  share  understanding  l( 
and  perspective  in  the  area  where  science 
and  foreign  policy  interact.  The  personnel1 
nominated  for  this  program  will  be  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  staff  to  which  as-1  : 
signed  and  will  function  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  host  agency.  Assignments  will  be  for 
a  period  of  either  1  or  2  years. 

Though  modest  in  its  initial  stages,  the 
program  is  designed  to  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  providing  over  the  years  a  continu- 
ing process  of  broader  development  of  a  pool 
of  future  key  personnel  and  to  bring  to  each 
of  the  agencies  concerned  a  better  apprecia-  I 
tion  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  other  in  meeting  common  problems. 

At  the  ceremony  the  first  two  individuals 
to  be  nominated  for  the  program — Thomas 
Gabbert,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
Edward  R.  O'Connor,  Department  of  State- 
— were  congratulated  by  Secretary  Rusk 
and  by  the  other  participants.  It  is  expected 
that  the  remainder  of  the  group  will  be 
selected  within  the  next  few  months. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  25  confirmed  the  fol-i  ■■: 
lowing  nominations: 

Lincoln  Gordon  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  oilfl!S 
State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  oi'"; 
State  press  release  47  dated  March  9.) 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn  to  be   Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.    (For  biographic   details,   see   White   House   : 
press  release  dated  January  17.)  iraa 
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No.     Date  Subject 

37  2/28     Civil  air  transport  talks  with  the 

United  Kingdom. 

38  2/28     Exchange    of    personnel    between 

NASA,  State,  AEC,  Commerce, 

and  NSF  (rewrite). 
*39     3/1       Allen    sworn   in    as   FSI    Director 

(biographic  details). 
40     3/3       Amendment  of  air  agreement  with 

Peru. 
t41     3/3       Meeting  of  chiefs  of  U.S.  Missions 

in  Far  East. 
42     3/4       Foreign     policy     conference     for 

nongovernmental     organizations 

(rewrite). 
f43     3/4       Regional  foreign  policy  conference 

at  Atlanta  (rewrite). 
44     3/5       U.S.-Canada  Economic  Committee 

communique. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Meeker,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department,  and  was  sut 
mitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
March  8. 


The  Legality  of  United  States  Participation 
in  the  Defense  of  Viet-Nam 


March  4,  1966 

i.  the  united  states  and  south  viet- 
nam have  the  right  under  interna- 
tional law  to  participate  in  the 
collective  defense  of  south  vietnam 
against  armed  attack 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam,  the  United  States 
has  been  assisting  that  country  in  defending 
itself  against  armed  attack  from  the  Com- 
munist North.  This  attack  has  taken  the 
forms  of  externally  supported  subversion, 
clandestine  supply  of  arms,  infiltration  of 
armed  personnel,  and  most  recently  the 
sending  of  regular  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  into  the  South. 

International  law  has  long  recognized  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack.  South  Viet-Nam  and 
the  United  States  are  engaging  in  such  col- 
lective defense  consistently  with  interna- 
tional law  and  with  United  States  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

A.  South  Viet-Nam  Is  Being  Subjected  to 
Armed  Attack  by  Communist  North  Viet-Nam 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  established  a 
demarcation  line  between  North  Viet-Nam 
and  South  Viet-Nam.1  They  provided  for 
withdrawals  of  military  forces  into  the  re- 
spective zones  north  and  south  of  this  line. 


1  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950- 
1955;  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State 
publication  6446,  p.  750. 


The  accords  prohibited  the  use  of  either  zone 
for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
"further  an  aggressive  policy." 

During  the  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
conference  of  1954,  the  Hanoi  regime  devel- 
oped a  covert  political-military  organization 
in  South  Viet-Nam  based  on  Communist 
cadres  it  had  ordered  to  stay  in  the  South, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  The  activities  of  this  covert  orga- 
nization were  directed  toward  the  kidnaping 
and  assassination  of  civilian  officials — acts 
of  terrorism  that  were  perpetrated  in  in- 
creasing numbers. 

In  the  3-year  period  from  1959  to  1961,  the 
North  Viet-Nam  regime  infiltrated  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  men  into  the  South.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  13,000  additional  personnel  were 
infiltrated  in  1962,  and,  by  the  end  of  1964, 
North  Viet-Nam  may  well  have  moved  over 
40,000  armed  and  unarmed  guerrillas  into 
South  Viet-Nam. 

The  International  Control  Commission  re- 
ported in  1962  the  findings  of  its  Legal 
Committee : 

.  .  .  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  arms,  armed 
and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions  and  other  sup- 
plies have  been  sent  from  the  Zone  in  the  North 
to  the  Zone  in  the  South  with  the  objective  of  sup- 
porting, organizing  and  carrying  out  hostile  ac- 
tivities, including  armed  attacks,  directed  against 
the  Armed  Forces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone 
in  the  South. 

.  .  .  there  is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  [People's 
Army  of  Viet  Nam]  has  allowed  the  Zone  in  the 
North  to  be  used  for  inciting,  encouraging  and 
supporting    hostile    activities    in    the    Zone    in    the 
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South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the   Administra- 
tion in  the  South. 

Beginning  in  1964,  the  Communists  ap- 
parently exhausted  their  reservoir  of  South- 
erners who  had  gone  North.  Since  then  the 
greater  number  of  men  infiltrated  into  the 
South  have  been  native-born  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Most  recently,  Hanoi  has  begun  to 
infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  in  increasingly  larger  numbers.  Today, 
there  is  evidence  that  nine  regiments  of  reg- 
ular North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fighting  in 
organized  units  in  the  South. 

In  the  guerrilla  war  in  Viet-Nam,  the  ex- 
ternal aggression  from  the  North  is  the  crit- 
ical military  element  of  the  insurgency,  al- 
though it  is  unacknowledged  by  North  Viet- 
Nam.  In  these  circumstances,  an  "armed 
attack"  is  not  as  easily  fixed  by  date  and 
hour  as  in  the  case  of  traditional  warfare. 
However,  the  infiltration  of  thousands  of 
armed  men  clearly  constitutes  an  "armed 
attack"  under  any  reasonable  definition. 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  exact 
date  at  which  North  Viet-Nam's  aggression 
grew  into  an  "armed  attack,"  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  had  occurred  before 
February  1965. 

B.  International  Law  Recognizes  the  Right  of 
Individual  and  Collective  Self-Defense  Against 
Armed   Attack 

International  law  has  traditionally  recog- 
nized the  right  of  self-defense  against  armed 
attack.  This  proposition  has  been  asserted  by 
writers  on  international  law  through  the  sev- 
eral centuries  in  which  the  modern  law  of 
nations  has  developed.  The  proposition  has 
been  acted  on  numerous  times  by  govern- 
ments throughout  modern  history.  Today  the 
principle  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack 
is  universally  recognized  and  accepted. 2 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  con- 
cluded at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  imposed 


'  See,  e.g.,  Jessup,  A  Modern  Law  of  Nations,  163 
ff.  (1948) ;  Oppenheim,  International  Law,  297  ff. 
(8th  ed.,  Lauterpacht,  1955).  And  see,  generally, 
Bowett,  Self-Defense  in  International  Law  (1958). 
[Footnote  in  original.] 


an  important  limitation  on  the  use  of  force 
by  United  Nations  members.  Article  2,  para- 
graph 4,  provides : 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  the  charter  embodied  a  system 
of  international  peacekeeping  through  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  24 
summarizes  these  structural  arrangements 
in  stating  that  the  United  Nations  members : 

.  .  .  confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  this  responsibility  the  Security 
Council  acts  on  their  behalf. 

However,  the  charter  expressly  states  in 
article  51  that  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  charter — including  the  limitation  of  ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  4,  and  the  creation  of 
United  Nations  machinery  to  keep  the  peace 
— in  no  way  diminish  the  inherent  right  of 
self-defense  against  armed  attack.  Article 
51  provides : 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-de- 
fense if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  Measures  taken  by 
Members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self-de- 
fense shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  and  security. 

Thus,  article  51  restates  and  preserves,  for 
member  states  in  the  situations  covered  by 
the  article,  a  long-recognized  principle  of 
international  law.  The  article  is  a  "saving 
clause"  designed  to  make  clear  that  no  other 
provision  in  the  charter  shall  be  interpreted 
to  impair  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense 
referred  to  in  article  51. 

Three  principal  objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  availability  of  the  right  of 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  the 
case  of  Viet-Nam:  (1)  that  this  right  applies 
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only  in  the  case  of  an  armed  attack  on  a 
United  Nations  member;  (2)  that  it  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  South  Viet-Nam  because 
the  latter  is  not  an  independent  sovereign 
state;  and  (3)  that  collective  self-defense 
may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  regional  orga- 
nization operating  under  chapter  VIII  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  These  objections 
will  now  be  considered  in  turn. 

C.  The  Right  of  Individual  and  Collective  Self- 
Defense  Applies  in  the  Case  of  South  Viet-Nam 
Whether  or  Not  That  Country  Is  a  Member  of 
the    United    Nations 

1.  South  Viet-Nam  enjoys  the  right  of  self- 
defense 

The  argument  that  the  right  of  self- 
defense  is  available  only  to  members  of  the 
United  Nations  mistakes  the  nature  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  and  the  relationship  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  international 
law  in  this  respect.  As  already  shown,  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack  is 
an  inherent  right  under  international  law. 
The  right  is  not  conferred  by  the  charter, 
and,  indeed,  article  51  expressly  recognizes 
that  the  right  is  inherent. 

The  charter  nowhere  contains  any  provi- 
sion designed  to  deprive  nonmembers  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack.3 
Article  2,  paragraph  6,  does  charge  the 
United  Nations  with  responsibility  for  insur- 
ing that  nonmember  states  act  in  accordance 
with  United  Nations  "Principles  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 


a  While  nonmembers,  such  as  South  Viet-Nam, 
have  not  formally  undertaken  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  their  own  treaty  obliga- 
tions, it  should  be  recognized  that  much  of  the  sub- 
stantive law  of  the  charter  has  become  part  of  the 
general  law  of  nations  through  a  very  wide  accept- 
ance by  nations  the  world  over.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  charter  provisions  bearing  on  the  use  of 
force.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  South  Viet-Nam,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  expressed  its 
ability  and  willingness  to  abide  by  the  charter,  in 
applying  for  United  Nations  membership.  Thus  it 
seems  entirely  appropriate  to  appraise  the  actions  of 
South  Viet-Nam  in  relation  to  the  legal  standards 
set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  [Footnote 
in  original.] 


international  peace  and  security."  Protection 
against  aggression  and  self-defense  against 
armed  attack  are  important  elements  in  the 
whole  charter  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  To  deprive 
nonmembers  of  their  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense  would  not  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  organization,  but  would  instead  be 
prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Thus  article  2,  paragraph  6 — and,  indeed, 
the  rest  of  the  charter — should  certainly  not 
be  construed  to  nullify  or  diminish  the  in- 
herent defensive  rights  of  nonmembers. 

2.  The  United  States  has  the  right  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam  although 
the  latter  is  not  a  United  Nations  member 

The  cooperation  of  two  or  more  interna- 
tional entities  in  the  defense  of  one  or  both 
against  armed  attack  is  generally  referred 
to  as  collective  self-defense.  United  States 
participation  in  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  at  the  latter's  request  is  an  example  of 
collective  self-defense. 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-de- 
fense against  armed  attack,  as  that  right 
exists  in  international  law,  subject  only  to 
treaty  limitations  and  obligations  undertaken 
by  this  country. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  participate  in  the  collective 
defense  of  South  Viet-Nam  because  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  speaks 
only  of  the  situation  "if  an  anned  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." This  argument  is  without  substance. 

In  the  first  place,  article  51  does  not  im- 
pose restrictions  or  cut  down  the  otherwise 
available  rights  of  United  Nations  members. 
By  its  own  terms,  the  article  preserves  an 
inherent  right.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
look  elsewhere  in  the  charter  for  any  obli- 
gation of  members  restricting  their  partici- 
pation in  collective  defense  of  an  entity  that 
is  not  a  United  Nations  member. 

Article  2,  paragraph  4,  is  the  principal 
provision  of  the  charter  imposing  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  force  by  members.  It 
states  that  they : 
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...  shall  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
;orial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
>tate,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
Purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Action  taken  in  defense  against  armed  at- 
;ack  cannot  be  characterized  as  falling 
within  this  proscription.  The  record  of  the 
San  Francisco  conference  makes  clear  that 
irticle  2,  paragraph  4,  was  not  intended  to 
restrict  the  right  of  self-defense  against 
irmed  attack.4 

One  will  search  in  vain  for  any  other  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  that  would  preclude 
United  States  participation  in  the  collective 
iefense  of  a  nonmember.  The  fact  that  ar- 
;icle  51  refers  only  to  armed  attack  "against 
i  Member  of  the  United  Nations"  implies 
10  intention  to  preclude  members  from  par- 
;icipating  in  the  defense  of  nonmembers. 
\ny  such  result  would  have  seriously  detri- 
nental  consequences  for  international  peace 
ind  security  and  would  be  inconsistent  with 
he  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  as  they 
ire  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the  charter.5 
The  right  of  members  to  participate  in  the 
iefense  of  nonmembers  is  upheld  by  lead- 
ing authorities  on  international  law.6 

D.  The  Right  of  Individual  and  Collective  Self- 
Defense  Applies  Whether  or  Not  South  Viet- 
Nam  Is  Regarded  as  an  Independent  Sovereign 
State 

I.  South  Viet-Nam  enjoys  the  right  of  self- 
defense 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  conflict  in 
Viet-Nam  is  "civil  strife"  in  which  foreign 
intervention  is  forbidden.  Those  who  make 
this  assertion  have  gone  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare Ho  Chi  Minh's  actions  in  Viet-Nam 
with  the  efforts  of  President  Lincoln  to 
preserve  the  Union  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  Any  such  characterization  is  an 
entire  fiction  disregarding  the  actual  situ- 
ation in  Viet-Nam.  The  Hanoi  regime  is 
anything  but  the  legitimate  government  of 
a  unified  country  in  which  the  South  is  re- 
belling against  lawful  national  authority. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provided  for 
a  division  of  Viet-Nam  into  two  zones  at  the 


17th  parallel.  Although  this  line  of  demar- 
cation was  intended  to  be  temporary,  it  was 
established  by  international  agreement, 
which  specifically  forbade  aggression  by  one 
zone  against  the  other. 

The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  in  the  South 
has  been  recognized  as  a  separate  interna- 
tional entity  by  approximately  60  govern- 
ments the  world  over.  It  has  been  admitted 
as  a  member  of  a  number  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1957  voted  to 
recommend  South  Viet-Nam  for  member- 
ship in  the  organization,  and  its  admission 
was  frustrated  only  by  the  veto  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Security  Council. 

In  any  event  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
suggestion  that  one  zone  of  a  temporarily 
divided  state — whether  it  be  Germany, 
Korea,  or  Viet-Nam — can  be  legally  overrun 
by  armed  forces  from  the  other  zone,  cross- 
ing the  internationally  recognized  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two.  Any  such  doc- 
trine would  subvert  the  international  agree- 
ment establishing  the  line  of  demarcation, 
and  would  pose  grave  dangers  to  interna- 
tional peace. 

The  action  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Korean  conflict  of  1950  clearly  established 
the  principle  that  there  is  no  greater  license 
for  one  zone  of  a  temporarily  divided  state 
to  attack  the  other  zone  than  there  is  for 
one    state   to    attack   another   state.    South 


*  See  6  UNCIO  Documents  459.  [Footnote  in  origi- 
nal.] 

5  In  particular,  the  statement  of  the  first  purpose : 
To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and 
to  that  end :  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or 
other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  international  law,  adjustment 
or  settlement  of  international  disputes  or  situations 
which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  .  .  . 
[Footnote  in  original.] 

*  Bowett,  Self-Defense  in  International  Law,  193- 
195  (1958)  ;  Goodhart,  "The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
of  1949,"  79  RecueU  Des  Cours,  183,  202-204  (1951, 
vol.  II),  quoted  in  5  Whiteman's  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  1067-1068  (1965) ;  Kelsen,  The  Law  of 
the  United  Nations,  793  (1950)  ;  see  Stone,  Aggres- 
sion and  World  Order,  44  (1958).  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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Viet-Nam  has  the  same  right  that  South 
Korea  had  to  defend  itself  and  to  organize 
collective  defense  against  an  armed  attack 
from  the  North.  A  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  dated  June  25,  1950,  noted  "with 
grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North 
Korea,"  and  determined  "that  this  action 
constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

2.  The  United  States  is  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  whether  or  not  the  latter  is  regarded 
as  an  independent  sovereign  state 

As  stated  earlier,  South  Viet-Nam  has 
been  recognized  as  a  separate  international 
entity  by  approximately  60  governments.  It 
has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  specialized  agen- 
cies and  has  been  excluded  from  the  United 
Nations  Organization  only  by  the  Soviet  veto. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  charter  to  suggest 
that  United  Nations  members  are  precluded 
from  participating  in  the  defense  of  a  recog- 
nized international  entity  against  armed  at- 
tack merely  because  the  entity  may  lack 
some  of  the  attributes  of  an  independent 
sovereign  state.  Any  such  result  would  have 
a  destructive  effect  on  the  stability  of  in- 
ternational engagements  such  as  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  on  internationally 
agreed  lines  of  demarcation.  Such  a  result, 
far  from  being  in  accord  with  the  charter 
and  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations, 
would  undermine  them  and  would  create 
new  dangers  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

E.  The  United  Nations  Charter  Does  Not  Limit 
the  Right  of  Self-Defense  to  Regional  Or- 
ganizations 

Some  have  argued  that  collective  self-de- 
fense may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  regional 
arrangement  or  agency  operating  under 
chapter  VIII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Such  an  assertion  ignores  the  structure  of 
the  charter  and  the  practice  followed  in  the 
more  than  20  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations. 


The  basic  proposition  that  rights  of  self- 
defense  are  not  impaired  by  the  charter — 
as  expressly  stated  in  article  51 — is  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  charter  provision  limiting 
the  application  of  this  proposition  to  collec- 
tive defense  by  a  regional  arrangement  or 
agency.  The  structure  of  the  charter  rein- 
forces this  conclusion.  Article  51  appears  in 
chapter  VII  of  the  charter,  entitled  "Action 
With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Ag- 
gression," whereas  chapter  VIII,  entitled 
"Regional  Arrangements,"  begins  with  ar- 
ticle 52  and  embraces  the  two  following 
articles.  The  records  of  the  San  Francisco 
conference  show  that  article  51  was  deliber- 
ately placed  in  chapter  VII  rather  than  chap- 
ter VIII,  "where  it  would  only  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  regional  system."7 

Under  article  51,  the  right  of  self-defense 
is  available  against  any  armed  attack, 
whether  or  not  the  country  attacked  is  a 
member  of  a  regional  arrangement  and  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  the  attack.  Chapter 
VIII,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  relations 
among  members  of  a  regional  arrangement 
or  agency,  and  authorizes  regional  action  as 
appropriate  for  dealing  with  "local  disputes." 
This  distinction  has  been  recognized  ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1945. 

For  example,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
has  operated  as  a  collective  security  ar- 
rangement, designed  to  take  common  meas- 
ures in  preparation  against  the  eventuality 
of  an  armed  attack  for  which  collective  de- 
fense under  article  51  would  be  required. 
Similarly,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization was  designed  as  a  collective  de- 
fense arrangement  under  article  51.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  emphasized  this  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  1954. 

By  contrast,  article  1  of  the  Charter  of 
Bogota  (1948),  establishing  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  expressly  declares  that 
the  organization  is  a  regional  agency  within 


'17  UNCIO   Documents  288.    [Footnote  in  orig- 
inal.] 
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the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  chapter  VIII  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  was  included 
primarily  to  take  account  of  the  functioning 
of  the  inter-American  system. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  basis  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  contending  that  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack  is 
limited  to  collective  defense  by  a  regional 
organization. 

F.  The  United  States  Has  Fulfilled  Its  Obliga- 
tions to  the  United  Nations 

A  further  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
conferred  on  United  Nations  organs — and,  in 
particular,  on  the  Security  Council — exclu- 
sive power  to  act  against  aggression.  Again, 
the  express  language  of  article  51  contradicts 
that  assertion.  A  victim  of  armed  attack  is 
not  required  to  forgo  individual  or  collective 
defense  of  its  territory  until  such  time  as 
the  United  Nations  organizes  collective  ac- 
tion and  takes  appropriate  measures.  To  the 
contrary,  article  51  clearly  states  that  the 
right  of  self-defense  may  be  exercised  "until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security."  8 

As  indicated  earlier,  article  51  is  not  lit- 
erally applicable  to  the  Viet-Nam  situation 
since  South  Viet-Nam  is  not  a  member. 
However,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  article 


8  An  argument  has  been  made  by  some  that  the 
United  States,  by  joining  in  the  collective  defense 
of  South  Viet-Nam,  has  violated  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment obligation  of  article  33  in  the  charter.  This 
argument  overlooks  the  obvious  proposition  that  a 
victim  of  armed  aggression  is  not  required  to  sustain 
the  attack  undefended  while  efforts  are  made  to 
find  a  political  solution  with  the  aggressor.  Article 
51  of  the  charter  illustrates  this  by  making  perfectly 
clear  that  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense  is  im- 
paired by  "Nothing  in  the  present  Charter,"  includ- 
ing the  provisions  of  article  33.  [Footnote  in  orig- 
inal.] 

'  For  a  statement  made  by  U.S.  Representative 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in  the  Security  Council  on  Aug. 
5,  1964,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1964,  p.  272. 

"For  texts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1965,  p.  240,  and 
Mar.  22,  1965,  p.  419. 

11  For  background  and  text  of  draft  resolution,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1966,  p.  231. 


51  and  adopting  its  provisions  as  an  appro- 
priate guide  for  the  conduct  of  members  in 
a  case  like  Viet-Nam,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  United  States  actions  are  fully  in  accord 
with  this  country's  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  51  requires  that : 

Measures  taken  by  Members  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right  of  self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  under  the  present  Charter  to  take 
at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security. 

The  United  States  has  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  measures  it  has  taken  in 
countering  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Viet-Nam.  In  August  1964  the  United  States 
asked  the  Council  to  consider  the  situation 
created  by  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on 
United  States  destroyers  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.9  The  Council  thereafter  met  to  debate 
the  question,  but  adopted  no  resolutions. 
Twice  in  February  1965  the  United  States 
sent  additional  reports  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  the  conflict  in  Viet-Nam  and  on  the 
additional  measures  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  collective  defense  of  South 
Viet-Nam.10  In  January  1966  the  United 
States  formally  submitted  the  Viet-Nam 
question  to  the  Security  Council  for  its  con- 
sideration and  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
calling  for  discussions  looking  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  u 

At  no  time  has  the  Council  taken  any  ac- 
tion to  restore  peace  and  security  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  Council  has  not  expressed 
criticism  of  United  States  actions.  Indeed, 
since  the  United  States  submission  of  Jan- 
uary 1966,  members  of  the  Council  have 
been  notably  reluctant  to  proceed  with  any 
consideration  of  the  Viet-Nam  question. 

The  conclusion  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  in  no  way  acted  to  interfere 
with  United  Nations  consideration  of  the 
conflict  in  Viet-Nam.  On  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  has  requested  United  Nations 
consideration,  and  the  Council  has  not  seen 
fit  to  act. 
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G.  International  Law  Does  Not  Require  a  Dec- 
laration of  War  as  a  Condition  Precedent  To 
Taking  Measures  of  Self-Defense  Against 
Armed   Attack 

The  existence  or  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  is  not  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  international  use  of  force  is 
lawful  as  a  matter  of  international  law.  The 
United  Nations  Charter's  restrictions  focus 
on  the  manner  and  purpose  of  its  use  and 
not  on  any  formalities  of  announcement. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  would  not  place  any  obliga- 
tions on  either  side  in  the  conflict  by  which 
that  side  would  not  be  bound  in  any  event. 
The  rules  of  international  law  concerning 
the  conduct  of  hostilities  in  an  international 
armed  conflict  apply  regardless  of  any  dec- 
laration of  war. 

H.    Summary 

The  analysis  set  forth  above  shows  that 
South  Viet-Nam  has  the  right  in  present 
circumstances  to  defend  itself  against  armed 
attack  from  the  North  and  to  organize  a 
collective  self-defense  with  the  participation 
of  others.  In  response  to  requests  from 
South  Viet-Nam,  the  United  States  has  been 
participating  in  that  defense,  both  through 
military  action  within  South  Viet-Nam  and 
actions  taken  directly  against  the  aggressor 
in  North  Viet-Nam.  This  participation  by  the 
United  States  is  in  conformity  with  interna- 
tional law  and  is  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


II.  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  UNDERTAKEN 
COMMITMENTS  TO  ASSIST  SOUTH  VIET-NAM 
IN  DEFENDING  ITSELF  AGAINST  COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION   FROM    THE   NORTH 

The  United  States  has  made  commitments 
and  given  assurances,  in  various  forms  and 


u  For  a  statement  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  June  21,  1954,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  163. 
"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  162. 
"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 


at  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  defense 
of  South  Viet-Nam. 

A.  The  United  States  Gave  Undertakings  at  the 
End    of  the   Geneva   Conference   in    1954 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 
accords  in  1954,  President  Eisenhower 
warned  "that  any  renewal  of  Communist  ag- 
gression would  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter 
of  grave  concern,"  at  the  same  time  giving 
assurance  that  the  United  States  would 
"not  use  force  to  disturb  the  settlement."  12 
And  the  formal  declaration  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Geneva  conference  stated  that  the 
United  States  "would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  international  peace  and 
security."  13 

B.  The  United  States  Undertook  an  Interna- 
tional Obligation  To  Defend  South  Viet-Nam  in 
the   SEATO   Treaty 

Later  in  1954  the  United  States  negoti- 
ated with  a  number  of  other  countries  and 
signed  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty.14  The  treaty  contains  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  article  IV  the  following 
provision: 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against  any  of 
the  Parties  or  against  any  State  or  territory 
which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement  may 
hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  its  own  peace 
and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  a  protocol  stating 
that: 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  unanimously  designate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  the  States  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  obligations  of  article  IV,  para- 
graph  1,   dealing  with   the   eventuality  of 


': 
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armed  attack,  have  from  the  outset  covered 
the  territory  of  South  Viet-Nam.  The  facts 
as  to  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  attack 
against  the  South  have  been  summarized 
earlier,  in  the  discussion  of  the  right  of 
self-defense  under  international  law  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  term 
"armed  attack"  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 
SEATO  treaty  as  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Article  IV,  paragraph  1,  places  an  obliga- 
tion on  each  party  to  the  SEATO  treaty  to 
"act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes"  in 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack.  The  treaty 
does  not  require  a  collective  determination 
that  an  armed  attack  has  occurred  in  order 
that  the  obligation  of  article  IV,  paragraph 
1,  become  operative.  Nor  does  the  provision 
require  collective  decision  on  actions  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  common  danger.  As  Sec- 
retary Dulles  pointed  out  when  transmit- 
ting the  treaty  to  the  President,  the  com- 
mitment in  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  "leaves 
to  the  judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  an  armed 
attack  occurs."  15 

The  treaty  was  intended  to  deter  armed 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  To  that  end  it 
created  not  only  a  multilateral  alliance  but 
also  a  series  of  bilateral  relationships.  The 
obligations  are  placed  squarely  on  "each 
Party"  in  the  event  of  armed  attack  in  the 
treaty  area — not  upon  "the  Parties,"  a 
wording  that  might  have  implied  a  necessity 
for  collective  decision.  The  treaty  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  assurance  of  United 
States  assistance  to  any  party  or  protocol 
state  that  might  suffer  a  Communist  armed 
attack,  regardless  of  the  views  or  actions  of 
other  parties.  The  fact  that  the  obligations 
are  individual,  and  may  even  to  some  extent 
differ  among  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  United  States  under- 
standing, expressed  at  the  time  of  signature, 
that  its  obligations  under  article  IV,  para- 
graph 1,  apply  only  in  the  event  of  Commu- 


nist aggression,  whereas  the  other  parties 
to  the  treaty  were  unwilling  so  to  limit  their 
obligations  to  each  other. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  a  commitment 
under  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  in  the  event 
of  armed  attack,  independent  of  the  decision 
or  action  of  other  treaty  parties.  A  joint 
statement  issued  by  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of  Thai- 
land on  March  6,  1962,16  reflected  this  under- 
standing: 

The  Secretary  of  State  assured  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  in  the  event  of  such  aggression,  the 
United  States  intends  to  give  full  effect  to  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Treaty  to  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes.  The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  that 
this  obligation  of  the  United  States  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  prior  agreement  of  all  other  parties 
to  the  Treaty,  since  this  Treaty  obligation  is  in- 
dividual as  well  as  collective. 

Most  of  the  SEATO  countries  have  stated 
that  they  agreed  with  this  interpretation. 
None  has  registered  objection  to  it. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  it  noted  that  the 
treaty  area  was  further  defined  so  that  the 
"Free  Territory  of  Vietnam"  was  an  area 
"which,  if  attacked,  would  fall  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  instrument."  In  its  conclusion 
the  committee  stated : 

The  committee  is  not  impervious  to  the  risks 
which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  appreciates  that 
acceptance  of  these  additional  obligations  commits 
the  United  States  to  a  course  of  action  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  con- 
sistent with  our  own  highest  interests. 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

C.  The  United  States  Has  Given  Additional  As- 
surances to  the  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam 

The  United  States  has  also  given  a  series 
of  additional  assurances  to  the  Government 
of  South  Viet-Nam.  As  early  as  October  1954 
President  Eisenhower  undertook  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  help  make  South  Viet- 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  820. 


18  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  26,  1962,  p.  498. 
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Nam  "capable  of  resisting  attempted  sub- 
version or  aggression  through  military 
means." 17  On  May  11,  1957,  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  issued  a  joint 
statement  18  which  called  attention  to  "the 
large  build-up  of  Vietnamese  Communist 
military  forces  in  North  Viet-Nam" 
and  stated : 

Noting  that  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  is  covered 
by  Article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  agreed  that  aggression  or  sub- 
version threatening  the  political  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  would  be  considered  as 
endangering  peace  and  stability. 

On  August  2,  1961,  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  "the  United  States  is  determined 
that  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  shall  not  be 
lost  to  the  Communists  for  lack  of  any  sup- 
port which  the  United  States  Government 
can  render."  19  On  December  7  of  that  year 
President  Diem  appealed  for  additional  sup- 
port. In  his  reply  of  December  14,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  recalled  the  United 
States  declaration  made  at  the  end  of  the 
Geneva  conference  in  1954,  and  reaffirmed 
that  the  United  States  was  "prepared  to 
help  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  to  protect  its 
people  and  to  preserve  its  independence."  20 
This  assurance  has  been  reaffirmed  many 
times  since. 


III.  ACTIONS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SOUTH  VIET-NAM  ARE  JUSTIFIED  UNDER 
THE  GENEVA  ACCORDS  OF  1954 

A.    Description  of  the  Accords 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954 21  established 
the  date  and  hour  for  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
Nam,  drew  a  "provisional  military  demarca- 
tion line"  with  a  demilitarized  zone  on  both 
sides,  and  required  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  the  phased  regroupment  of  Viet  Minh 
forces  from  the  south  to  the  north  and  of 
French  Union  forces  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  The  introduction  into  Viet-Nam  of 
troop  reinforcements  and  new  military 
equipment     (except    for    replacement    and 


repair)  was  prohibited.  The  armed  forces  of 
each  party  were  required  to  respect  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  the  territory  of  the 
other  zone.  The  adherence  of  either  zone  to 
any  military  alliance,  and  the  use  of  either 
zone  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
"further  an  aggressive  policy,"  were  pro- 
hibited. The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion was  established,  composed  of  India, 
Canada  and  Poland,  with  India  as  chairman. 
The  task  of  the  Commission  was  to  super- 
vise the  proper  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement.  General  elections 
that  would  result  in  reunification  were  re- 
quired to  be  held  in  July  1956  under  the 
supervision  of  the  ICC. 

B.  North  Viet-Nam  Violated  the  Accords  From 
the    Beginning 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  North  Viet- 
namese violated  the  1954  Geneva  accords. 
Communist  military  forces  and  supplies 
were  left  in  the  South  in  violation  of  the 
accords.  Other  Communist  guerrillas  were 
moved  north  for  further  training  and  then 
were  infiltrated  into  the  South  in  violation  of 
the  accords. 


17  For  text  of  a  message  from  President  Eisen- 
hower to  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  see  ibid.,  Nov. 
15,  1954,  p.  735. 

18  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  27,  1957,  p.  851. 

"  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Chen  Cheng  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  28,  1961,  p.  372. 

!0  For  text  of  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Diem,  see  ibid., 
Jan.  1,  1962,  p.  13. 

J1  These  accords  were  composed  of  a  bilateral 
cease-fire  agreement  between  the  "Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  People's  Army  of  Viet  Nam"  and  the 
"Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Union  forces 
in  Indo-China,"  together  with  a  Final  Declaration 
of  the  Conference,  to  which  France  adhered.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  was  not  a  signatory  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  and  did  not  adhere  to  the  Final  Declara- 
tion. South  Viet-Nam  entered  a  series  of  reserva- 
tions in  a  statement  to  the  conference.  This  state- 
ment was  noted  by  the  conference,  but  by  decision 
of  the  conference  chairman  it  was  not  included  or 
referred  to  in  the  Final  Declaration.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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C.  The  Introduction  of  United  States  Military 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Was  Justified 

The  accords  prohibited  the  reinforcement 
of  foreign  military  forces  in  Viet-Nam  and 
the  introduction  of  new  military  equipment, 
but  they  allowed  replacement  of  existing 
military  personnel  and  equipment.  Prior  to 
late  1961  South  Viet-Nam  had  received  con- 
siderable military  equipment  and  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  had  gradually  enlarged  its  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  to  slightly  less 
than  900  men.  These  actions  were  reported 
to  the  ICC  and  were  justified  as  replace- 
ments for  equipment  in  Viet-Nam  in  1954 
and  for  French  training  and  advisory  per- 
sonnel who  had  been  withdrawn  after  1954. 

As  the  Communist  aggression  intensified 
during  1961,  with  increased  infiltration  and 
a  marked  stepping  up  of  Communist  terror- 
ism in  the  South,  the  United  States  found  it 
necessary  in  late  1961  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  numbers  of  our  military  personnel 
and  the  amounts  and  types  of  equipment  in- 
troduced by  this  country  into  South  Viet- 
Nam.  These  increases  were  justified  by  the 
international  law  principle  that  a  material 
breach  of  an  agreement  by  one  party  entitles 
the  other  at  least  to  withhold  compliance 
with  an  equivalent,  corresponding,  or  related 
provision  until  the  defaulting  party  is  pre- 
pared to  honor  its  obligations.22 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  by 
North  Viet-Nam  justified  South  Viet-Nam  in 
suspending  compliance  with  the  provision 
controlling  entry  of  foreign  military  person- 
nel and  military  equipment. 

D.  South  Viet-Nam  Was  Justified  in  Refusing 
To  Implement  the  Election  Provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Accords 

The  Geneva  accords  contemplated  the  re- 
unification of  the  two  parts  of  Viet-Nam. 
They  contained  a  provision  for  general  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  July  1956  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  "free  expression  of  the  national  will." 
The  accords  stated  that  "consultations  will 
be  held  on  this  subject  between  the  compe- 


tent representative  authorities  of  the  two 
zones  from  20  July  1955  onwards." 

There  may  be  some  question  whether 
South  Viet-Nam  was  bound  by  these  elec- 
tion provisions.  As  indicated  earlier,  South 
Viet-Nam  did  not  sign  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment of  1954,  nor  did  it  adhere  to  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  conference.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Government  at  that  time 
gave  notice  of  its  objection  in  particular  to 
the  election  provisions  of  the  accords. 

However,  even  on  the  premise  that  these 
provisions  were  binding  on  South  Viet-Nam, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government's  failure 
to  engage  in  consultations  in  1955,  with  a 
view  to  holding  elections  in  1956,  involved  no 
breach  of  obligation.  The  conditions  in  North 
Viet-Nam  during  that  period  were  such  as  to 
make  impossible  any  free  and  meaningful 
expression  of  popular  will. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  conditions  in  the 
North  were  admitted  even  by  the  Commu- 
nist leadership  in  Hanoi.  General  Giap,  cur- 
rently Defense  Minister  of  North  Viet-Nam, 
in  addressing  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  in  Oc- 


22  This  principle  of  law  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  be  invoked  are  most  fully  discussed 
in  the  Fourth  Report  on  the  Law  of  Treaties  by 
Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  articles  18,  20  (U.N.  doc. 
A/CN.4/120U959))  II  Yearbook  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  37  (U.N.  doc.  A/CN.4/ 
SER.A/1959/Add.l)  and  in  the  later  report  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Waldock,  article  20  (U.N.  doc.  A/CN.4/ 
156  and  Add.  1-3  (1963) )  II  Yearbook  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  36  (U.N.  doc.  A/CN.4/ 
SER.A/1963/Add.l).  Among  the  authorities  cited 
by  the  fourth  report  for  this  proposition  are:  II 
Oppenheim,  International  Law  136,  137  (7th  ed. 
Lauterpacht  1955)  ;  I  Rousseau,  Principes  giniraux 
du  droit  international  public  365  (1944)  ;  II  Hyde, 
International  Law  1660  et  seq.  (2d  ed.  1947)  ;  II 
Guggenheim,  Traite  de  droit  international  public  84, 
85  (1935)  ;  Spiropoulos,  Traite  thiorique  et  pratique 
de  droit  international  public  289  (1933)  ;  Verdross, 
Volkerrecht,  328  (1950)  ;  Hall,  Treatise  21  (8th  ed. 
Higgins  1924)  ;  3  Accioly,  Tratado  de  Direito  Inter- 
nacional  Publico  82  (1956-57).  See  also  draft  arti- 
cles 42  and  46  of  the  Law  of  Treaties  by  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission,  contained  in  the  report 
on  the  work  of  its  15th  session  (General  Assembly, 
Official  Records,  18th  Session,  Supplement  No. 
9 (A/5809)).     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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tober  1956,  publicly  acknowledged  that  the 
Communist  leaders  were  running  a  police 
state  where  executions,  terror,  and  torture 
were  commonplace.  A  nationwide  election  in 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  a 
travesty.  No  one  in  the  North  would  have 
dared  to  vote  except  as  directed.  With  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  living  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  such 
an  election  would  have  meant  turning  the 
country  over  to  the  Communists  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  realized  these  facts 
and  quite  properly  took  the  position  that 
consultations  for  elections  in  1956  as  con- 
templated by  the  accords  would  be  a  useless 
formality.23 

IV.  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  FULL  AUTHORITY 
TO  COMMIT  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  IN  THE 
COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  OF  SOUTH  VIET-NAM 

There  can  be  no  question  in  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  United  States  forces  to  the  defense 
of  South  Viet-Nam.  The  grant  of  authority 
to  the  President  in  article  II  of  the  Consti- 
tution extends  to  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  currently  undertaken  in  Viet-Nam. 
In  fact,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  grant  standing  alone  is 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  actions  taken  in 
Viet-Nam.  These  actions  rest  not  only  on  the 
exercise  of  Presidential  powers  under  article 
II  but  on  the  SEATO  treaty — a  treaty  ad- 
vised and  consented  to  by  the  Senate — and 
on  actions  of  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
joint  resolution  of  August  10,  1964.  When 
these  sources  of  authority  are  taken  to- 
gether— article  II  of  the  Constitution,  the 
SEATO  treaty,  and  actions  by  the  Congress 
— there  can  be  no  question  of  the  legality 


"  In  any  event,  if  North  Viet-Nam  considered 
there  had  been  a  breach  of  obligation  by  the  South, 
its  remedies  lay  in  discussion  with  Saigon,  perhaps 
in  an  appeal  to  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference, or  in  a  reconvening  of  the  conference  to 
consider  the  situation.  Under  international  law, 
North  Viet-Nam  had  no  right  to  use  force  outside 
its  own  zone  in  order  to  secure  its  political  ob- 
jectives.   [Footnote    in    original.] 


under  domestic  law  of  United  States  actions 
in  Viet-Nam. 

A.  The  President's  Power  Under  Article  II  of 
the  Constitution  Extends  to  the  Actions  Cur- 
rently Undertaken  in  Viet-Nam 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President,  in 
addition  to  being  Chief  Executive,  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
holds  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  United  States  foreign  relations. 
These  duties  carry  very  broad  powers,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  deploy  American 
forces  abroad  and  commit  them  to  military 
operations  when  the  President  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  maintain  the  security 
and  defense  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787,  it  was  originally  proposed  that 
Congress  have  the  power  "to  make  war." 
There  were  objections  that  legislative  pro- 
ceedings were  too  slow  for  this  power  to  be 
vested  in  Congress;  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Senate  might  be  a  better  repository. 
Madison  and  Gerry  then  moved  to  substi- 
tute "to  declare  war"  for  "to  make  war," 
"leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks."  It  was  objected  that  this 
might  make  it  too  easy  for  the  Executive  to 
involve  the  nation  in  war,  but  the  motion 
carried  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

In  1787  the  world  was  a  far  larger  place, 
and  the  framers  probably  had  in  mind  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  States.  In  the  20th 
century,  the  world  has  grown  much  smaller. 
An  attack  on  a  country  far  from  our  shores 
can  impinge  directly  on  the  nation's  security. 
In  the  SEATO  treaty,  for  example,  it  is  for- 
mally declared  that  an  armed  attack  against 
Viet-Nam  would  endanger  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
have  been  at  least  125  instances  in  which 
the  President  has  ordered  the  armed  forces 
to  take  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad 
without  obtaining  prior  congressional  author- 
ization, starting  with  the  "undeclared  war" 
with  France  (1798-1800) .  For  example,  Pres- 
ident Truman  ordered  250,000  troops  to 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war  of  the  early 
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1950's.    President    Eisenhower    dispatched 
14,000  troops  to  Lebanon  in  1958. 

The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  President 
the  judgment  to  determine  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  armed  attack  are 
so  urgent  and  the  potential  consequences  so 
threatening  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  that  he  should  act  without  formally 
consulting  the  Congress. 

B.     The     Southeast     Asia     Collective     Defense 
Treaty   Authorizes   the    President's   Actions 

Under  article  VI  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  "all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land."  Article  IV,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  establishes  as  a  matter  of 
law  that  a  Communist  armed  attack  against 
South  Viet-Nam  endangers  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States.  In  this  same 
provision  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
a  commitment  in  the  SEATO  treaty  to  "act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes"  in  the  event 
of  such  an  attack. 

Under  our  Constitution  it  is  the  President 
who  must  decide  when  an  armed  attack  has 
occurred.  He  has  also  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  what  measures 
of  defense  are  required  when  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  are  endangered. 
If  he  considers  that  deployment  of  U.  S. 
forces  to  South  Viet-Nam  is  required,  and 
that  military  measures  against  the  source  of 
Communist  aggression  in  North  Viet-Nam 
are  necessary,  he  is  constitutionally  em- 
powered to  take  those  measures. 

The  SEATO  treaty  specifies  that  each 
party  will  act  "in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

It  has  recently  been  argued  that  the  use 
of  land  forces  in  Asia  is  not  authorized  un- 
der the  treaty  because  their  use  to  deter 
armed  attack  was  not  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Secretary  Dulles  testified  at  that  time 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  establish  (1)  a 
land  army  in  Southeast  Asia  capable  of  de- 
terring  Communist  aggression,   or    (2)    an 


integrated  headquarters  and  military  orga- 
nization like  that  of  NATO;  instead,  the 
United  States  would  rely  on  "mobile  strik- 
ing power"  against  the  sources  of  aggres- 
sion. However,  the  treaty  obligation  in  article 
IV,  paragraph  1,  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger in  the  event  of  armed  aggression,  is  not 
limited  to  particular  modes  of  military  ac- 
tion. What  constitutes  an  adequate  deterrent 
or  an  appropriate  response,  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary strategy,  may  change;  but  the  essence 
of  our  commitment  to  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger,  as  necessary  at  the  time  of 
an  armed  aggression,  remains.  In  1954  the 
forecast  of  military  judgment  might  have 
been  against  the  use  of  substantial  United 
States  ground  forces  in  Viet-Nam.  But  that 
does  not  preclude  the  President  from  reach- 
ing a  different  military  judgment  in  differ- 
ent circumstances,  12  years  later. 

C.  The  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  of  August 
10,  1964,  Authorizes  United  States  Participa- 
tion in  the  Collective  Defense  of  South  Viet- 
Nam 

As  stated  earlier,  the  legality  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  defense  of  South 
Viet-Nam  does  not  rest  only  on  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  President  under  arti- 
cle II — or  indeed  on  that  power  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  SEATO  treaty.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Congress  has  acted  in  unmistak- 
able fashion  to  approve  and  authorize  United 
States  actions  in  Viet-Nam. 

Following  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  against  United  States 
destroyers,  Congress  adopted,  by  a  Senate 
vote  of  88-2  and  a  House  vote  of  416-0,  a 
joint  resolution  containing  a  series  of  im- 
portant declarations  and  provisions  of  law.24 

Section  1  resolved  that  "the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." Thus,  the  Congress  gave  its 
sanction  to  specific  actions  by  the  President 


2'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1964,  p.  268. 
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to  repel  attacks  against  United  States  naval 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  elsewhere 
in  the  western  Pacific.  Congress  further  ap- 
proved the  taking  of  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures ...  to  prevent  further  aggression." 
This  authorization  extended  to  those  meas- 
ures the  President  might  consider  necessary 
to  ward  off  further  attacks  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression  by  North  Viet-Nam  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  joint  resolution  then  went  on  to  pro- 
vide in  section  2 : 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its  na- 
tional interest  and  to  world  peace  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia.  Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
its  freedom. 

Section  2  thus  constitutes  an  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to 
act — using  armed  force  if  he  determines 
that  is  required — to  assist  South  Viet-Nam 
at  its  request  in  defense  of  its  freedom.  The 
identification  of  South  Viet-Nam  through 
the  reference  to  "protocol  state"  in  this  sec- 
tion is  unmistakable,  and  the  grant  of  au- 
thority "as  the  President  determines"  is  un- 
equivocal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  joint  resolution  shows  an  in- 
tention to  limit  United  States  assistance  to 
South  Viet-Nam  to  aid,  advice,  and  training. 
This  suggestion  is  based  on  an  amendment 
offered  from  the  floor  by  Senator  [Gaylord] 
Nelson  which  would  have  added  the  follow- 
ing to  the  text : 

The  Congress  also  approves  and  supports  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President  to  bring  the  problem  of 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  President's  declaration 
that  the  United  States,  seeking  no  extension  of 
the  present  military  conflict,  will  respond  to  provo- 
cation in  a  manner  that  is  "limited  and  fitting." 
Our  continuing  policy  is  to  limit  our  role  to  the 
provision   of   aid,   training   assistance,   and   military 


advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  except 
when  provoked  to  a  greater  response,  we  should 
continue  to  attempt  to  avoid  a  direct  military  in- 
volvement in   the  Southeast  Asian  conflict." 

Senator  [J.  W.]  Fulbright,  who  had  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  spoke  on  the  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

It  states  fairly  accurately  what  the  President  has 
said  would  be  our  policy,  and  what  I  stated  my 
understanding  was  as  to  our  policy;  also  what 
other  Senators  have  stated.  In  other  words,  it 
states  that  our  response  should  be  appropriate  and 
limited  to  the  provocation,  which  the  Senator  states 
as  "respond  to  provocation  in  a  manner  that  is 
limited  and  fitting,"  and  so  forth.  We  do  not  wish 
any  political  or  military  bases  there.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  gain  a  colony.  We  seek  to  insure  the 
capacity  of  these  people  to  develop  along  the 
lines  of  their  own  desires,  independent  of  domina- 
tion by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amendment  a  state- 
ment of  policy  that  is  unobjectionable.  However,  I 
cannot  accept  the  amendment  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  believe  it  is  contrary  to  the  joint 
resolution,  but  it  is  an  enlargement.  I  am  informed 
that  the  House  is  now  voting  on  this  resolution. 
The  House  joint  resolution  is  about  to  be  presented 
to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment  and  go  to 
conference  with  it,  and  thus  take  responsibility  for 
delaying  matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  it  as  a  statement  of  policy. 
I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  President's  policy,  judging  from  his 
own  statements.  That  does  not  mean  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  I  can  accept  the  amendment.  It  would 
delay  matters  to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion 
and  require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  this  kind 
of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  do  it, 
even  though  I  do  not  at  all  disagree  with  the 
amendment  as  a  general  statement  of  policy.  " 

Senator  Nelson's  amendment  related  the 
degree  and  kind  of  U.  S.  response  in  Viet- 
Nam  to  "provocation"  on  the  other  side;  the 
response  should  be  "limited  and  fitting."  The 
greater  the  provocation,  the  stronger  are  the 
measures  that  may  be  characterized  as 
"limited  and  fitting."  Bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  naval  bases  was  a  "limited  and 
fitting"  response  to  the  attacks  on  U.  S. 
destroyers  in  August  1964,  and  the  subse- 


"110  Cong.  Rec.  18459   (Aug.  7,  1964).  [Footnote 
in   original.] 
"  Ibid. 
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quent  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Viet-Nam  have  been  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  increased  war  of  aggression 
carried  on  by  North  Viet-Nam  since  that 
date.  Moreover,  Senator  Nelson's  proposed 
amendment  did  not  purport  to  be  a  restric- 
tion on  authority  available  to  the  President 
but  merely  a  statement  concerning  what 
should  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Congressional  realization  of  the  scope  of 
authority  being  conferred  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  shown  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  measure  as  a  whole.  The  following  ex- 
change between  Senators  Cooper  and  Ful- 
bright  is  illuminating: 

Mr.  Cooper  [John  Sherman  Cooper].  .  .  .  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  in 
article  IV,  provides  that  in  the  event  an  armed 
attack  is  made  upon  a  party  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or  upon  one  of  the 
protocol  states  such  as  South  Vietnam,  the  parties 
to  the  treaty,  one  of  whom  is  the  United  States, 
would  then  take  such  action  as  might  be  appropri- 
ate, after  resorting  to  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses. I  assume  that  would  mean,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  Congress  would  be  asked  to 
grant  the  authority  to  act. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enacting  this 
resolution  we  are  satisfying  that  requirement  of 
article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty?  In  other  words,  are  we  now  giving  the 
President  advance  authority  to  take  whatever 
action  he  may  deem  necessary  respecting  South 
Vietnam  and  its  defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fense of  any  other  country  included  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the  Presi- 
dent decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  such 
force  as  could  lead  into  war,  we  will  give  that  au- 
thority by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  That  is  the  way  I  would  interpret 
it.  If  a  situation  later  developed  in  which  we 
thought  the  approval  should  be  withdrawn  it  could 
be  withdrawn  by  concurrent  resolution.27 

The  August  1964  joint  resolution  continues 
in  force  today.  Section  2  of  the  resolution 
provides  that  it  shall  expire  "when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably 
assured  by  international  conditions  created 
by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress."  The 


President  has  made  no  such  determination, 
nor  has  Congress  terminated  the  joint  reso- 
lution.28 

Instead,  Congress  in  May  1965  approved 
an  appropriation  of  $700  million  to  meet  the 
expense  of  mounting  military  requirements 
in  Viet-Nam.  (Public  Law  89-18,  79  Stat. 
109.)  The  President's  message  asking  for 
this  appropriation  stated  that  this  was  "not 
a  routine  appropriation.  For  each  Member  of 
Congress  who  supports  this  request  is  also 
voting  to  persist  in  our  efforts  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Vietnam." 29 
The  appropriation  act  constitutes  a  clear 
congressional  endorsement  and  approval  of 
the  actions  taken  by  the  President. 

On  March  1,  1966,  the  Congress  continued 
to  express  its  support  of  the  President's 
policy  by  approving  a  $4.8  billion  supple- 
mental  military   authorization   by   votes   of 


"110  Cong.  Rec.  18409  (Aug.  6,  1964).  Senator 
[Wayne]  Morse,  who  opposed  the  joint  resolution, 
expressed  the  following  view  on  August  6,  1964, 
concerning    the    scope    of    the    proposed    resolution: 

Another  Senator  thought,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  debate,  that  this  course  would  not  broaden  the 
power  of  the  President  to  engage  in  a  land  war 
if  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  apply  the  resolution 
in  that  way. 

That  Senator  was  taking  great  consolation  in 
the  then  held  belief  that,  if  he  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion, it  would  give  no  authority  to  the  President  to 
send  many  troops  into  Asia.  I  am  sure  he  was  quite 
disappointed  to  finally  learn,  because  it  took  a  little 
time  to  get  the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolution 
places  no  restriction  on  the  President  in  that  re- 
spect. If  he  is  still  in  doubt,  let  him  read  the 
language  on  page  2,  lines  3  to  6,  and  page  2,  lines 
11  to  17.    The  first  reads: 

The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

It  does  not  say  he  is  limited  in  regard  to  the 
sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does  not  limit  that 
authority.  That  is  why  I  have  called  it  a  predated 
declaration  of  war,  in  clear  violation  of  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  which  vests  the  power 
to  declare  war  in  the  Congress,  and  not  in  the 
President. 

What  is  proposed  is  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
to  commit  acts  of  war.  (110  Cong.  Rec.  18426-7 
(Aug.  6,  1964)).    [Footnote  in  original.] 

■-  On  March  1,  1966,  the  Senate  voted,  92-5,  to 
table  an  amendment  that  would  have  repealed  the 
joint   resolution.      [Footnote  in  original.] 

"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  24,  1965,  p.  822. 
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392-4  and  93-2.  An  amendment  that  would 
have  limited  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  forces  to  Viet-Nam  was  rejected  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  94-2. 

D.  No  Declaration  of  War  by  the  Congress  Is 
Required  To  Authorize  United  States  Participa- 
tion in  the  Collective  Defense  of  South  Viet- 
Nam 

No  declaration  of  war  is  needed  to  author- 
ize American  actions  in  Viet-Nam.  As  shown 
in  the  preceding  sections,  the  President  has 
ample  authority  to  order  the  participation  of 
United  States  armed  forces  in  the  defense  of 
South  Viet-Nam. 

Over  a  very  long  period  in  our  history, 
practice  and  precedent  have  confirmed  the 
constitutional  authority  to  engage  United 
States  forces  in  hostilities  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  This  history  extends  from  the 
undeclared  war  with  France  and  the  war 
against  the  Barbary  pirates  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  to  the  Korean  war  of  1950-53. 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  leading  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Presidents  John 
Adams  and  Jefferson  all  construed  the  Con- 
stitution, in  their  official  actions  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  as  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  employ  its  armed  forces 
abroad  in  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  any 
congressional  declaration  of  war.  Their  views 
and  actions  constitute  highly  persuasive 
evidence  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Constitution.  History  has  accepted  the  inter- 
pretation that  was  placed  on  the  Constitution 
by  the  early  Presidents  and  Congresses  in 
regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  hostilities  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  The  instances  of 
such  action  in  our  history  are  numerous. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  where  large-scale 
hostilities  were  conducted  with  an  American 
troop  participation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men,  no  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  the 
Congress.  The  President  acted  on  the  basis 
of  his  constitutional  responsibilities.  While 
the  Security  Council,  under  a  treaty  of 
this  country — the  United  Nations  Charter — 
recommended  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  against  the  Communist  armed  attack, 
the  United  States  had  no  treaty  commitment 


at  that  time  obligating  us  to  join  in  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea.  In  the  case  of  South 
Viet-Nam  we  have  the  obligation  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  and  clear  expressions  of  con- 
gressional support.  If  the  President  could  act 
in  Korea  without  a  declaration  of  war,  a 
fortiori  he  is  empowered  to  do  so  now  in 
Viet-Nam. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  declaration  of 
war  is  the  only  available  constitutional  proc- 
ess by  which  congressional  support  can  be 
made  effective  for  the  use  of  United  States 
armed  forces  in  combat  abroad.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  insist  on  any  rigid 
formalism.  It  gives  Congress  a  choice  of 
ways  in  which  to  exercise  its  powers.  In  the 
case  of  Viet-Nam  the  Congress  has  sup- 
ported the  determination  of  the  President  by 
the  Senate's  approval  of  the  SEATO  treaty, 
the  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1964,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
necessary  authorizations  and  appropriations. 


V.    CONCLUSION 

South  Viet-Nam  is  being  subjected  to 
armed  attack  by  Communist  North  Viet- 
Nam,  through  the  infiltration  of  armed 
personnel,  military  equipment,  and  regular 
combat  units.  International  law  recognizes 
the  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  against  armed  attack.  South  Viet- 
Nam,  and  the  United  States  upon  the  request 
of  South  Viet-Nam,  are  engaged  in  such 
collective  defense  of  the  South.  Their  actions 
are  in  conformity  with  international  law  and 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
fact  that  South  Viet-Nam  has  been  pre- 
cluded by  Soviet  veto  from  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  the  fact  that 
South  Viet-Nam  is  a  zone  of  a  temporarily 
divided  state  in  no  way  diminish  the  right  of 
collective  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  United  States  has  commitments  to 
assist  South  Viet-Nam  in  defending  itself 
against  Communist  aggression  from  the 
North.  The  United  States  gave  undertakings 
to  this  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
conference  in  1954.  Later  that  year  the 
United    States    undertook   an    international 
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obligation  in  the  SEATO  treaty  to  defend 
South  Viet-Nam  against  Communist  armed 
aggression.  And  during  the  past  decade  the 
United  States  has  given  additional  assur- 
ances to  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provided  for 
a  cease-fire  and  regroupment  of  contending 
forces,  a  division  of  Viet-Nam  into  two  zones, 
and  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  either  zone 
for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to  "fur- 
ther an  aggressive  policy."  From  the  begin- 
ning, North  Viet-Nam  violated  the  Geneva 
accords  through  a  systematic  effort  to  gain 
control  of  South  Viet-Nam  by  force.  In  the 
light  of  these  progressive  North  Vietnamese 
violations,  the  introduction  into  South  Viet- 
Nam  beginning  in  late  1961  of  substantial 
United  States  military  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  South, 
was  fully  justified;  substantial  breach  of  an 
international  agreement  by  one  side  permits 
the  other  side  to  suspend  performance  of  cor- 
responding obligations  under  the  agreement. 
South  Viet-Nam  was  justified  in  refusing 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
accords  calling  for  reunification  through 
free  elections  throughout  Viet-Nam  since 
the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet-Nam 
created  conditions  in  the  North  that  made 
free  elections  entirely  impossible. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
full  authority  to  commit  United  States  forces 
in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
This  authority  stems  from  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  Constitution  alone 
as  the  source  of  the  President's  authority, 
since  the  SEATO  treaty — advised  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate  and  forming  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land — sets  forth  a  United 
States  commitment  to  defend  South  Viet- 
Nam  against  armed  attack,  and  since  the 
Congress — in  the  joint  resolution  of  August 
10,  1964,  and  in  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations acts  for  support  of  the  U.  S.  military 
effort  in  Viet-Nam — has  given  its  approval 
and  support  to  the  President's  actions. 
United  States  actions  in  Viet-Nam,  taken  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Congress, 
do  not  require  any  declaration  of  war,  as 


shown  by  a  long  line  of  precedents  for  the 
use  of  United  States  armed  forces  abroad  in 
the  absence  of  any  congressional  declaration 
of  war. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  Reports 
to  President  on  Asian  Trip 

Text  of  Memorandum 

White  House  press  release  (San  Antonio,  Tex.)   dated  March  5, 
for  release  March  6 

March  3,  1966 
To:  The  President 

From  :     The  Vice  President 

At  your  request,  I  visited  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  Laos,  Pakistan,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea. 
I  was  accompanied  by  Ambassador-at-Large 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  Jack  Valenti,  Ambassador 
Lloyd  Hand,  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  and  of  my  own  staff, 
and  other  American  officials.  We  departed 
Honolulu  on  February  9  and  returned  to 
Washington  on  February  23. 

We  talked  with  chiefs  of  state  and  heads 
of  government,  cabinet  ministers,  govern- 
ment officials  (and  in  some  cases,  leaders  of 
the  opposition),  our  own  embassy  staff  and 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  labor  leaders,  teach- 
ers, students,  rural  workers,  U.S.  voluntary 
agency  representatives,  and  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  countries  visited. 

On  your  instructions,  I  reported  on  the 
Honolulu  Conference  1  to  those  governments 


1  President  Johnson  and  several  members  of  his 
Cabinet  held  a  3-day  meeting  at  Honolulu,  Feb. 
6-8,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Leadership 
Committee  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu,  and  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
For  texts  of  a  joint  communique  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Honolulu,  together  with  an  exchange  of  re- 
marks between  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  at  Los  Angeles  on  Feb.  8,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1966,  p.  302;  for  a  joint  com- 
munique issued  at  Bangkok  on  Feb.  15  by  the  Vice 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Thanom  Kittikachorn 
of  Thailand,  see  ibid..  Mar.  14,  1966,  p.  396. 
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not  present  at  the  conference,  listened  to  the 
views  of  those  we  visited,  and  exchanged 
ideas  and  opinions  about  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  Asia. 

I  have  already  reported  to  you  in  detail 
my  extensive  conversations  with  foreign 
leaders  within  the  countries  we  visited.  I 
have  also  briefed  most  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  general  and  in  particular  those 
Committees  of  the  Congress  which  have 
jurisdiction  in  these  matters. 

I  submit  to  you  a  summary  of  my  con- 
clusions: 

1.  In  Vietnam,  the  tide  of  battle,  which 
less  than  a  year  ago  was  running  heavily 
against  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
has  begun  to  turn  for  the  better.  A  series  of 
defeats  of  main  force  units  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  has  greatly 
encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese  and  our 
forces.  Ahead  lies  a  long  and  costly  struggle 
— one  which  will  test  our  patience  and  per- 
severance; yet  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
prevent  the  success  of  the  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  war  being  waged  in  Vietnam  and 
in  most  of  Asia  is  two-fold : 

the  struggle  of  nations  to  chart  their  own 
destinies  and  maintain  their  national  inde- 
pendence while  threatened  by  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression ; 

and  the  struggle  to  bring  about  a  social 
and  economic  revolution  for  the  people. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  by  Asian 
leaders  that  successful  resistance  to  Com- 
munist-backed subversion  and/or  aggression 
depends  on  the  success  of  a  social  revolution 
that  improves  the  lives  of  people,  as  well  as 
on  armed  defense. 

3.  The  significance  of  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam  is  not  simply  the  defense  of  a  small 
nation  against  powerful  neighbors.  Vietnam 
is,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  focus  of  a  broad 
effort  to  restrain  the  attempt  by  Asian 
Communists  to  expand  by  force — as  we  as- 
sisted our  European  allies  in  resisting  Com- 
munist expansion  in  Europe  after  World 
War  II. 

4.  The  Honolulu  Declaration  emphasizing 


the  defeat  of  aggression  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  social  revolution  could  represent 
a  historic  turning  point  in  American  rela- 
tionships with  Asia.  The  goals  agreed  upon 
by  President  Johnson  and  the  Chief  of  State 
and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam at  Honolulu  are  taken  very  seriously: 

to  defeat  aggression, 

to  defeat  social  misery, 

to  build  a  stable  democratic  government, 

to  reach  an  honorable,  just  peace. 

5.  Most  Asian  leaders  are  concerned 
about  the  belligerence  and  militancy  of 
Communist  China's  attitudes.  None  wishes 
to  permit  his  country  to  fall  under  Com- 
munist domination  in  any  form.  All  are  dedi- 
cated nationalists. 

6.  Among  the  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke, 
there  was  repeatedly  expressed  a  concern  as 
to  whether  our  American  purpose,  tenacity 
and  will  were  strong  enough  to  persevere  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  emphasized  not  only  the 
firmness  of  our  resolve  but  also  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  rights  of  free  discussion  and 
dissent. 

7.  Free  Asia  is  astir  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  Asian  initiatives  in  the  solu- 
tion of  Asia's  problems.  Regional  develop- 
ment and  planning  are  increasingly  being 
recognized  as  necessary  for  political  and 
economic  progress.  The  power  of  national- 
ism is  now  tempered  by  a  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  for  cooperation  among  na- 
tions. Asians  seek  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional identity.  They  want  gradually  to  cre- 
ate new  international  structures.  But  they 
want  to  pursue  such  aims  themselves.  They 
want  foreign  assistance  when  necessary,  but 
without  foreign  domination. 

8.  The  future  of  free  institutions  in  Asia 
will  be  reinforced  if  India  and  Pakistan  can 
(1)  meet  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
their  people,  and  (2)  avoid  fighting  each 
other.  To  do  this  will  require  internal  disci- 
pline and  careful  allocation  of  resources, 
combined  with  large  and  sustained  economic 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  free 
world. 

9.  Most  Asian  leaders  believe  that  Hanoi 
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and  Peking  are  blocking  efforts  for  peace  in 
South  Vietnam.  Deeply  concerned  over  the 
continuing  conflict  in  Vietnam,  several  reaf- 
firmed their  offers  of  good  offices  to  bring 
about  negotiations. 

Recommendations 

1.  We  must  pursue  two  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam : 

to  help  preserve  their  independence,  which 
is  threatened  by  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression,  and 

to  help  achieve  a  social  and  economic  rev- 
olution in  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

2.  A  second  "Honolulu  Conference"  could 
usefully  be  held  sometime  later  this  year  in 
order  to  evaluate  progress  being  made  on 
the  goals  set  at  Honolulu  in  February.  Our 
partners  participating  in  the  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam  should  be  invited  to  such  a 
conference.  In  particular,  such  a  review 
would  be  useful  in  moving  forward  the  pro- 
gram of  social  and  economic  development. 

3.  We  and  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam must  do  everything  we  can  to  check  in- 
flation there.  Such  measures  in  Vietnam  as 
increased  taxation,  commodity  and  construc- 
tion control,  improved  transport  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  must  be  put  into  effect 
promptly. 

4.  A  special  effort  should  be  made  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  free  na- 
tions to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  with  ad- 
ditional volunteer  medical  teams  (at  least 
400  people  this  year),  and  with  the  dispatch 
of  hospital  and  ambulance  and  immuniza- 
tion units  for  rural  areas.  Free  world  na- 
tions can  also  contribute  by  training  Viet- 
namese as  auxiliary  medical  personnel  in 
greater  numbers.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  available  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  a  number  of  packaged  emer- 
gency hospitals  which  are  being  released  by 
the  civil  defense  units  of  various  American 
cities. 

5.  The  continued  plight  of  the  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam  who  have  fled  to  the  areas 


under  government  control  is  one  that  de- 
mands not  only  our  increased  attention,  but 
also  the  cooperative  and  humanitarian  ef- 
forts of  all  nations.  The  refugee  problem 
arose  with  extraordinary  speed  and  on  a 
large  scale  and  overtaxed  existing  resources. 
In  particular,  the  most  pitiful  victims  of 
war — the  sick,  the  elderly  and  the  children 
— deserve  the  assistance  of  men  and  women 
of  good  will  everywhere.  A  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made  internationally  to  help  these 
people,  in  addition  to  the  effort  now  being 
made  through  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese resources. 

6.  The  United  States  and  other  friendly 
nations  should  give  high  priority  to  assuring 
India  and  Pakistan  the  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance  required  to  implement  their 
development  programs  while  these  nations 
honor  the  provisions  of  the  Tashkent  agree- 
ment. 

7.  We  must  continue  your  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  pursue  every  possibility  to  an  hon- 
orable peace  in  Vietnam  and  Asia.  We  must 
continue  to  seek  the  assistance  and  good  of- 
fices of  all  other  nations,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Pope  and  other  religious  leaders 
in  this  effort. 


Travel  Controls  to  Restricted 
Areas  Relaxed  for  Scholars 

Department  Statement 1 

In  1957,  when  the  Department  author- 
ized the  travel  of  U.S.  newsmen  to  Commu- 
nist China,2  the  Department  noted  then  this 
was  being  done  so  that  additional  informa- 
tion could  be  made  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  respecting  current  conditions 
within  China. 

Now,  in  line  with  that  purpose,  the  De- 
partment will  henceforth  consider  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  applications  from  scholars,  as 
well   as   newsmen,   for  travel   to   restricted 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  March  10  by  a 
Department  spokesman. 
'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1957,  p.  420. 
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areas.3  As  in  the  case  of  reporters,  the  De- 
partment will  require  the  scholar  to  be  pro- 
fessionally involved  in  furnishing  the  public 
with  information  concerning  the  areas  for 
which  passport  validation  is  being  sought. 

The  Department  today  [March  10]  will 
issue  the  first  passport  validation  under  this 
new  interpretation  of  passport  restrictions 
to  Dr.  Norman  Auburn,  president  of  the 
University  of  Akron.  Dr.  Auburn's  plans  are 
to  study  educational  methods  in  Communist 
China  and  Albania. 


U.S.  Task  Force  Studies  Viet-Nam 
Health  and  Education  Needs 

President  Johnson  on  March  5  (White 
House  press  release  (San  Antonio,  Tex.) ) 
announced  the  selection  of  a  task  force  to 
study  the  health  and  education  needs  of  the 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner,  was  scheduled  to  depart  for  Saigon 
March  12  to  help  plan  an  intensified  attack 
on  hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease  in  Viet- 
Nam  in  accordance  with  a  joint  pledge  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Chief  of  State  and 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
during  their  recent  conference  at  Honolulu.1 

In  announcing  the  task  force,  the  Presi- 
dent said  of  the  Gardner  mission : 

The  United  States  has  a  twofold  objective  in 
Viet-Nam — not  only  to  help  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  win  its  war  against  aggression  but  also  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  meaningful  and  durable 
peace. 

The  members  of  this  mission  will  bring  profes- 
sional competence  to  the  work  of  the  health  and 
education  task  force.  This  can  only  be  the  begin- 
ning of  what  must  be  a  continuing  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  Governments  to  give  new  promise  and 
new  purpose  to  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  health  and  education  team  is  made  up 
of  specialists  drawn  from  universities  and 
other  nongovernment  organizations  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.   The  team's  education  specialists  will 


be  headed  by  Francis  Keppel,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
health  specialists  by  William  H.  Stewart, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will 
serve  on  the  task  force,  and  S.  Douglass 
Cater,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, will  represent  the  White  House.2 

Following  conferences  with  American  and 
Vietnamese  officials  in  Saigon,  the  HEW 
task  force  planned  to  split  into  sections  for 
field  trips  and  consultation  with  Vietnamese 
and  U.S.  personnel  engaged  in  health  and 
education  activities  in  the  provinces. 

The  HEW  task  force  is  the  second  to 
visit  Viet-Nam  since  the  Honolulu  confer- 
ence. A  team  of  agricultural  experts  headed 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man arrived  at  Saigon  on  February  11. 


U.S.  Mission  Chiefs  in  Far  East 
Meet  at  Baguio,  Philippines 

Joint  Statement,  March  3 

Press    release   41   dated   March   3 

United  States  Chiefs  of  Mission  to  thir- 
teen countries  in  the  Far  East,  joined  by 
Washington  officials  and  military  repre- 
sentatives, have  concluded  four  days  of  talks 
at  Baguio,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
This  was  the  fifth  such  ambassadorial  con- 
ference arranged  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  at  Baguio.  The  meeting 
was  chaired  by  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant 


8  For  a  Department  statement  of  Dec.  29,  1965, 
announcing  relaxation  of  travel  controls  to  restricted 
areas  for  doctors  and  medical  scientists,  see  ibid., 
Jan.  17,  1966,  p.  90. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1966, 
p.  302. 

*  For  names  of  other  members  of  the  task  force, 
see  White  House  press  release  (San  Antonio,  Tex.) 
dated  Mar.  5. 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

The  participants  are  deeply  apprecia- 
tive to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
for  its  hospitality  and  the  opportunity  to 
meet  again  in  this  country  which  plays  such 
a  vital  role  in  the  pursuit  of  an  independent 
and  free  Asia. 

The  conferees  met  to  review  the  current 
world  situation,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  struggle  in  Viet-Nam,  Communist 
strategy  and  objectives  in  the  Far  East,  and 
the  search  for  increased  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  area. 

The  conferees  reaffirmed  the  soundness  of 
basic  United  States  policy  objectives  in  the 
Far  East:  to  work  cooperatively  toward  se- 
curity and  stability  in  the  area,  so  that  each 
nation  may  act  to  determine  its  own  destiny 
in  the  way  it  sees  fit  and  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  its  people  by  eradicating  ig- 
norance, poverty  and  disease. 

The  conferees  noted  that  the  integrally  re- 
lated tasks  of  achieving  continued  growth 
and  greater  strength  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  long  and  arduous  effort,  but  were 
impressed  by  the  progress  made  over  the 
past  year  by  many  countries  of  the  region 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  and  by  the 
major  steps  taken  toward  increased  regional 
cooperation,  such  as  the  recently-established 
Asian  Development  Bank.1 

The  conferees  concluded  that  central  to 
the  area's  prospects  for  future  security  and 
stability  is  the  effective  collective  prosecu- 
tion of  South  Viet-Nam's  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  Without  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  external  aggression,  the 
success  of  a  long-term  effort  throughout 
the  Far  East  for  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment— such  as  enunciated  by  President 
Johnson  on  April  7,  1965, 2  and  at  the  Hono- 
lulu conference  in  February  of  this  year3 
— will  not  be  possible. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1966, 
p.  379. 

'Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1965,  p.  606. 
'Ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1966,  p.  302. 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Atlanta 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  4  (press  release  43)  that  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  in 
a  five-State  foreign  policy  conference  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  2.  The  conference, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Atlanta  chapter  of  the  United 
Nations  Association,  the  Atlanta  Public 
School  System,  and  Emory  University,  has 
the  cooperation  of  some  30  other  State  and 
community  organizations  in  the  area.  It 
will  be  attended  by  several  hundred  repre- 
sentatives of  local,  State,  and  national  or- 
ganizations and  by  media  representatives 
from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  eastern  Tennessee. 

Other  officials  scheduled  to  participate 
are:  Fulton  Freeman,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Mexico ;  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs;  and 
William  C.  Foster,  Administrator,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Mrs. 
Katie  S.  Louchheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Community  Advisory  Services, 
will  be  the  conference  moderator. 

The  Atlanta  conference  is  one  of  a  series 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
bring  Government  officials  responsible  for 
formulating  and  carrying  out  foreign  policy 
together  with  citizen  leaders  and  represent- 
atives of  the  radio,  television,  and  press. 

In  addition  to  the  main  conference,  there 
will  be  similar  programs  in  the  morning  for 
selected  college  and  high  school  students 
and  faculty  from  both  public  and  private 
institutions.  Francis  W.  Carpenter,  Director 
of  Public  Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  will  address  the  conferences 
on  the  subject  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
students  will  join  for  an  afternoon  youth 
session  at  which  Under  Secretary  Johnson 
will  discuss  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Study  Completed  on  Large-Scale 
Power-Desalting  Plant  for  Israel 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  announcement 
released  concurrently  on  March  7  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Government  of  Israel. 

Press  release  46  dated  March  7 

The  U.S.-Israel  Joint  Board  has  received 
the  final  report  of  the  Engineering  Feasibil- 
ity and  Economic  Study  performed  under 
contract  by  Kaiser  Engineers  of  Oakland, 
California,  in  association  with  Catalytic 
Construction  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.1  The  contract  has  been  jointly 
supported  by  the  Governments  of  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  the  latter  represented  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Pursuant  to  the  program  of  cooperation 
in  desalting  agreed  during  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol's  visit  of  June  1964  with  President 
Johnson,  a  Joint  Team  of  experts  made  a 
preliminary  review  during  the  summer  of 
1964  of  the  possibilities  of  employing  the 
rapidly  advancing  technology  of  saline  water 
conversion  to  help  meet  Israel's  growing 
water  needs.2  As  recommended  by  the  team, 
the  contractors  have  studied  the  engineering 
feasibility  of  a  proposed  dual-purpose  (elec- 
tric power-desalted  water)  facility  for  Is- 
rael. On  the  basis  of  the  ground  rules  of  the 
study,  a  nuclear  powered  200  megawatt 
(electrical)  and  100  million  gallons  of  water 
per  day  plant,  to  be  in  commercial  operation 
by  1972,  was  found  technically  feasible,  as- 
suming early  initiation  of  design  and  the 
successful  completion  of  a  water  plant  mo- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1965, 
p.  635.  Single  copies  of  the  report  are  available 
from  the  Clearing  House  for  Federal  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Va.,  22151. 

*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1964, 
p.  958;  June  29,  1964,  p.  1001;  Aug.  17,  1964,  p.  230; 
and  Nov.  16,  1964,  p.  724. 


dule  developmental  program.  The  study, 
using  1965  prices,  estimated  the  plant  cap- 
ital costs  at  about  $200  million.  Assuming 
a  power  credit  of  5.3  mils  per  KWH,  the 
resulting  water  costs  would  range  from 
$.29  to  $.67  per  thousand  gallons  for  fixed 
charge  rates  of  5  percent  and  10  percent 
respectively. 

The  Joint  Board,  established  by  the  two 
governments  to  oversee  the  study,  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  final  report  be  accepted 
by  the  contracting  officer  and  is  submitting 
the  study  to  the  two  governments.  The 
membership  of  the  Joint  Board  included 
Aharon  Wiener,  Director  of  TAHAL  (Water 
Planning  for  Israel)  ;  Dr.  Haim  Cats,  the 
Israel  Electric  Corporation,  Ltd. ;  and  Dr. 
Shimon  Yiftah,  Israel  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, representing  Israel.  Milton  A. 
Chase,  Department  of  the  Interior;  Stewart 
F.  Mulfcrd,  Office  of  Saline  Water,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  and  Jack  O.  Roberts, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  represented  the 
United  States. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
has  participated  in  this  cooperative  program, 
beginning  with  the  Joint  Team's  prelimi- 
nary survey  in  1964.  Mr.  Donat  B.  Brice, 
IAEA  Desalting  Specialist  located  in  Vienna, 
participated  in  the  latest  activities  of  the 
Joint  Board. 


Agricultural  Education  Agreement 
Signed  With  Colombia 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  7 
that  agricultural  education  in  Colombia 
would  be  greatly  expanded  and  developed 
under  an  agreement  signed  on  that  day  at 
Bogota  between  the  Government  of  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID). 

The  agreement  reflects  the  increased  em- 
phasis by  President  Johnson  on  improving 
educational  opportunities  and  expanding 
food  production  abroad  and  was  signed  in 
the  presence  of  President  Guillermo  Leon 
Valencia  of  Colombia  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
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Covey  T.  Oliver  at  the  Presidential  Palace  at 
Bogota. 

Under  the  agreement  AID  joins  a  number 
of  other  U.S.  and  international  organizations 
assisting  the  Colombians  in  a  sweeping 
program  of  expansion  of  the  agricultural 
campuses  of  the  Colombian  National  Uni- 
versity at  Bogota,  Medellin,  and  Palmira. 
This  program  has  been  under  development 
for  some  time  with  particular  help  from  the 
Rockefeller,  Kellogg,  and  Ford  Foundations. 
Other  active  or  prospective  participants  in 
the  program  include  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the 
International  Bank. 

At  the  same  ceremony,  AID  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
associated  colleges  in  the  Mid-America 
State  University  Association  to  carry  out 
that  portion  of  the  overall  program  covered 
by  the  AID  agreement. 


U.S.  Agencies  Urged  To  Help 
Achieve  Balance  of  Payments 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
from  President  Johnson  to  Cabinet  officers 
%nd  heads  of  major  agencies. 

White   House    press    release    dated    March    8 

Our  balance  of  payments  requires  our  con- 
tinuing attention  and  concern.  We  achieved  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  overall 
deficit  in  1965  and  we  look  forward  to 
further  improvement  this  year. 

Federal  overseas  transactions  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  balance  of  payments,  and 


for  the  past  several  years  we  have  made  a 
great  effort  to  minimize  the  adverse  impact 
that  our  Federal  programs  might  have  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  But  the  require- 
ments associated  with  Vietnam,  both  for 
military  and  for  economic  assistance,  now 
demand  even  greater  vigilance  in  controlling 
our  overseas  Federal  transactions. 

Under  the  procedures  which  have  been 
established  to  control  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments impact  of  the  Federal  Government's 
overseas  activities,  you  are  scheduled  to  re- 
port by  March  15  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  your  agency's  international  trans- 
actions. I  urge  that  you  use  this  occasion  to 
reexamine  all  of  your  overseas  programs 
with  the  utmost  care.  Your  objective  should 
be  to  maximize  receipts  and  to  minimize  ex- 
penditures abroad  consistent  with  the 
achievement  of  U.S.  objectives. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  examine  your  reports 
carefully  and  to  inform  me  promptly  of  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency  in  assisting  the  Nation  to 
achieve  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Sivitzerland 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Switz- 
erland, Felix  Schnyder,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Johnson  on  March  8. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  dated  March  8. 
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Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966 


Statements  by  Secretary  Rusk 


HOUSE    COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE, 
FEBRUARY    25  » 

Press    release    34    dated   February    26 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  these  hearings  began 
10  days  ago,  this  committee  has  heard  a 
most  distinguished  group  of  witnesses.  The 
subject  matter  deserves  our  best.  The  world 
has  made  great  progress  in  development; 
yet  a  majority  of  the  people  on  earth  still 
do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  And  in  recent 
years  food  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  expanding  populations. 

This  is  a  very  disturbing  trend.  Unless 
checked  it  will  lead  to  grave  dangers.  The 
key  question  is  whether  we — and  I  use  the 
word  "we"  in  a  universal  sense — have  the 
capacity  to  prevent  massive  hunger  and 
consequent  political  chaos.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  basic  importance,  even  to  our  own 
prosperous  nation  with  its  ever-amazing 
farm  production. 

The  central  concern  of  our  foreign  policy 
is,  in  familiar  words,  to  "secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Poster- 
ity." We  know  that  in  the  shrunken  world 
of  today,  we  cannot  secure  those  blessings 
in  national  isolation,  or  through  policies  and 
defenses  confined   to  the  North   American 


1  Read  by  Under  Secretary  Thomas  C.  Mann  dur- 
ing hearings  on  H.R.  12785  (S.  2933),  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote international  trade  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further 
economic  development,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Continent,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
North  Atlantic  basin,  or  other  limited  areas. 
We  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  world 
as  a  whole — and  with  mankind  as  a  whole. 

The  goal  of  our  policy  is  the  kind  of  world 
sketched  in  the  preamble  and  articles  1  and 
2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter — a  world 
of  independent  nations,  each  free  to  choose 
its  own  institutions,  but  cooperating  with 
one  another  to  prevent  aggression,  maintain 
peace,  and  to  further  their  mutual  interests, 
a  world  which  yields  continuing  progress  in 
economic  and  social  justice  for  all  peoples. 

One  of  the  most  important  segments  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  modernizing  themselves 
— to  move  forward  economically  and  socially 
and  politically.  For,  apart  from  our  humani- 
tarian interests  in  fellow  human  beings,  we 
know  that  we  cannot  find  enduring  security 
in  a  world  in  which  a  few  are  rich  and 
other  people  live  in  misery  and  starvation. 

So  the  question  we  address  here  is  basic 
to  the  welfare,  and  even  the  survival,  of  the 
human  race,  hence  basic  to  our  own  welfare 
and  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  appears  to  have  been 
extensive  agreement  among  the  experts  who 
appeared  before  you  last  week.  The  gravity 
of  the  downward  trend  in  per  capita  food 
production  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The 
witnesses  you  have  heard  have  emphasized 
that  the  world  must  give  priority  attention 
to  the  food/population  equation. 
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In  dealing  with  this  problem  American 
food  and  agricultural  skills  are  assets  of 
great  worth.  This  is  especially  true  if  their 
use  is  well  planned,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
broad  interrelated  foreign  aid  program  the 
President  has  proposed  to  the  Congress.2 

I  recommend  this  program  to  you  as 
strengthening  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  food  is  being  used  in 
the  conduct  of  this  policy.  Hardly  a  day 
passes,  in  fact,  that  I  am  not  involved  in  a 
food-related  question  somewhere  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  helpful  to  discuss 
briefly  a  few  examples. 

Aid   to   India   and   Pakistan 

Food  for  Peace  has  been  an  effective 
instrument  in  strengthening  democratic 
governments.  Nowhere  has  this  been  more 
true  than  in  India.  Over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
followed  with  friendly  concern  the  efforts 
of  the  people  of  India  to  fashion  a  modern 
democratic  state. 

Those  of  us  who  campaigned  in  the  India- 
Burma  theater  in  World  War  II  carried 
away  a  profound  respect  for  the  people  of 
South  Asia  and  for  the  significance  of  this 
area  in  future  world  peace.  While  we  have 
not  always  agreed  with  India's  views  on 
specific  foreign  policy  matters,  we  have  ap- 
plauded her  successful  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic concepts  and  practices;  her  energetic 
efforts,  against  great  odds,  to  develop  eco- 
nomic and  social  strength;  and  her  deter- 
mined stand  against  external  Communist 
aggression.  Indeed,  India,  with  485  million 
people,  is  the  largest  democracy  in  the 
world.  Now  a  drought  in  India,  widespread 
and  unprecedented  in  this  century,  threat- 
ens a  hundred  million  people  with  the 
prospect  of  famine. 

India  is  determined  to  meet  the  impend- 
ing crisis  firmly  and  boldly.   The  Govern- 


s  For  texts  of  the  President's  messages  on  foreign 
assistance,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  28,  1966,  pp.  320, 
328,  336. 


ment  is  distributing  available  food  under 
tight  rationing  in  the  cities  and  through 
fair-price  shops.  Special  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  needs  of  children  and  other 
particularly  vulnerable  groups.  Additional 
manpower  is  being  assigned  to  projects  of 
urgent  benefit  to  agriculture. 

President  Johnson  last  month  released  an 
additional  3  million  tons  of  food  to  India, 
bringing  to  a  total  of  6V2  million  tons  of 
grain  our  efforts  this  fiscal  year  to  help  the 
Government  of  India  close  its  food  gap. 

Eighteen  other  nations  have  also  offered 
India  some  form  of  assistance.  These  con- 
tributions, with  those  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
and  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI,  now  total 
approximately  $70  million  in  value  and  are 
increasing  as  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
becomes  more  clearly  defined.  We  expect 
that  other  countries  in  a  position  to  render 
assistance,  whether  in  food,  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, shipping,  or  any  other  form,  will  come 
forward.  We  hope  and  expect  that  those 
which  have  already  contributed  will  find  the 
means  to  do  more. 

Although  the  effects  of  the  drought  in 
the  subcontinent  may  be  less  severe  in 
Pakistan  than  in  India,  acute  food  shortages 
are  anticipated  there  as  well.  A  P.L.  480 
agreement  signed  in  1961  expired  at  the  end 
of  1965,  and  we  are  now  discussing  with 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  an  interim 
P.L.  480  agreement  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

But  in  the  long  run  the  problem  of  famine 
in  the  world  cannot  be  solved  by  reliance  on 
the  transfer  of  food  from  surplus  to  deficit 
nations.  Only  by  increasing  their  own  agri- 
cultural production  can  the  developing  coun- 
tries cope  with  the  problem  of  adequately 
feeding  their  people. 

Even  more  is  at  stake.  It  is  in  the  rural 
areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  are.  In 
virtually  all  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  an  increase  in  agricultural  productiv- 
ity may  well  be  the  critical  element  to  satis- 
factory economic  growth.  In  our  own  experi- 
ence growing  agricultural  production  proved 
to  be  the  best  stimulus  for  the  growth  of 
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industry.  We  believe  this  will  be  true  as  well 
for  those  countries  that  are  now  making  a 
determined  effort  to  move  ahead.  Advance 
in  the  countryside  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
advance  in  the  cities. 

The  present  Government  of  India  is  aware 
of  the  need  to  give  priority  to  agriculture 
as  a  key  to  economic  development.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  efforts  to  meet  the  immediate 
food  emergency,  India  is  giving  high  prior- 
ity to  programs  to  increase  agricultural 
production.  Our  food  assistance  should  help 
India  achieve  this  objective. 

Pakistan's  impressive  growth  in  recent 
years  provides  an  excellent  testimonial  to 
the  developmental  value  of  food  aid.  Our 
P.L.  480  program  there  has  made  a  par- 
ticular contribution  in  a  highly  successful 
rural  works  effort,  a  labor-intensive  self- 
help  project  through  which  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  has  supplied  roads,  irrigation 
facilities,  and  other  basic  agricultural  help 
to  its  farmers,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  her 
population.  One  heavily  Food  for  Peace- 
supported,  multipurpose  power  project,  the 
Indus  basin  development  plan,  will  mean  as 
much  to  the  irrigation  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  an  area  of  West  Pakistan  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  meant  to 
the  United  States. 

The  subcontinent  is  both  a  test  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  new  concepts  on  the  use 
of  food  embodied  in  H.R.  12785.  We  expect 
through  this  program  to  strengthen  the 
efforts  for  freedom  and  democracy  on  the 
part  of  the  two  great  countries  in  the  area. 
On  humanitarian  grounds  and  on  grounds 
of  self-interest,  we  have  the  responsibility 
for  continuing  our  support  for  this  great 
effort  and  for  making  our  aid  more  effec- 
tive. 

Food-for-Work    Projects 

Another  kind  of  creative  influence  can  be 
seen  at  work  in  North  Africa.  Throughout 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  or  seri- 
ously underemployed  workers  have  con- 
tributed to  the  economies  of  their  countries 


through  food-for-work  projects.  Of  special 
interest  here  is  the  nature  of  the  unem- 
ployed. In  Algeria,  for  example,  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  the  country,  follow- 
ing the  7-year  war  for  independence,  was 
how  and  where  to  put  to  work  the  large 
number  of  unemployed,  amounting  to  over 
50  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Many  of  them 
had  been  fighting  for  years  and  knew  no 
other  skills.  We  had  known  from  experi- 
ences elsewhere  that,  unless  such  a  group 
were  put  to  productive  work,  it  could  play 
havoc  with  the  development  of  a  nation. 
Under  a  food-for-work  arrangement,  thou- 
sands of  Algerians  were  called  on  to  help 
reforest  the  country,  denuded  of  trees  by 
the  lengthy  fighting.  In  the  process  these 
men  learned  skills  and  realized,  too,  the 
importance  of  self-reliance  in  the  solution 
of  their  economic  problems.  Similar  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  We  propose  to  continue  and 
expand  such  programs  under  H.R.  12785. 

Support   for   Defense   Efforts 

In  those  areas  of  the  world  directly  facing 
aggressive  Communist  expansion,  our  food 
programs  have  been  of  value  in  supporting 
military  capacity  and  strengthening  the  will 
and  ability  of  peoples  to  maintain  their 
freedom  and  independence.  Taiwan  and 
Korea  are  successful  examples  of  this  policy, 
as  were  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  earlier 
examples  of  mutual  defense  programs  sig- 
nificantly assisted  by  United  States  food 
and  food-generated  local  currencies.  Our 
food  is  today  supporting  the  energetic  effort 
of  the  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  to 
establish  stability  in  its  economy  despite  the 
strains  of  its  defense  efforts  and  to  provide 
adequately  for  its  people  despite  the  deliber- 
ate destruction  of  food  stocks  by  the  enemy. 

This  type  of  food  assistance  can  be  as 
important  a  contribution  as  weapons  them- 
selves in  forestalling  or  coping  with  develop- 
ments which  are  a  basic  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  societies  in  the  area 
and,  in  fact,  to  world  order  itself. 
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Food   for   Transitional    Periods 

When  our  friends  approach  economic  via- 
bility, as  in  Greece,  Israel,  or  Taiwan,  our 
agricultural  resources  can  serve  a  useful  and 
sometimes  necessary  transitional  role.  If  we 
maintain  our  aid  programs  in  a  country  any 
longer  than  the  minimum  time  required  for 
"takeoff,"  we  saddle  ourselves  with  an  un- 
necessary burden,  and  we  do  no  favor  to 
the  country.  We  cannot,  however,  anticipate 
precisely  a  smooth  transition,  and  there  may 
be  some  unevenness  in  development  that 
threatens  to  undo  the  previous  investment. 
Under  such  conditions  food  provides  a  re- 
source that  can  be  used  as  a  transitional 
and  flexible  device  to  assist  an  economy 
which  may,  thereafter,  be  a  healthy  market 
for  American  products. 

Achievements   of   Food   for  Peace 

Our  experience  has  been  that  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  provide  a 
particular,  valuable  asset  to  support  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Often  the  very  success 
of  our  development  efforts  may  bring  prob- 
lems with  foreign  policy  implications.  As 
countries  increase  their  own  agricultural 
production  to  the  point  where  one  or  more 
crops  may  be  exported,  traditional  market- 
ing patterns  may  be  affected.  We  must  be 
careful  to  protect  normal  trade  patterns, 
avoid  hampering  the  economic  development 
we  have  encouraged,  and  preserve  our  own 
commercial  interests. 

Our  experience,  of  course,  has  been  that 
markets  become  larger— not  smaller — in  the 
process  of  nation-building.  As  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  have  strengthened 
economies  overseas,  they  have  served  well, 
too,  the  American  farmer.  The  same  will  be 
true  for  this  program. 

Our  pattern  of  operation  necessarily  is 
different  in  different  countries.  The  quid 
pro  quo,  for  example,  often  is  different  as 
relationships  with  countries  differ.  But 
what  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  our  food 
programs  are  important  components  of  our 
overall    bilateral    relationships.     We    have 


programs  in  over  100  countries.  In  each  case, 
as  we  negotiate  agreements,  we  consider 
the  United  States  national  interest,  just  as 
the  other  country  considers  its  national  in- 
terest. As  food  aid  must  be  part  of  an 
integrated  foreign  aid  program,  so  it  must 
be  part  of  our  total  policy  toward  each  in- 
dividual country.  I  would  like  to  reiterate, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  food  aid  program 
has  been  a  valuable  foreign  policy  tool  be- 
cause it  is  directed  toward  positive  changes 
— strengthening  democratic  governments, 
promoting  political  stability,  encouraging 
economic  stability,  assisting  national  devel- 
opment. Our  food  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  the  cause  of  peace.  On 
certain  occasions  our  donation  programs,  es- 
pecially child-feeding  programs,  have  con- 
tinued in  countries  when  other  forms  of 
formal  relationships  were  ruptured. 

As  President  Johnson  said,3  this  Food  for 
Freedom  program  ".  .  .  proclaims  our  com- 
mitment to  a  better  world  society — where 
every  person  can  hope  for  life's  essentials — 
and  be  able  to  find  them  in  peace.  It  pro- 
claims the  interdependence  of  mankind  in 
its  quest  for  food  and  clothing  and  shelter." 

The  legislation  before  you  is  based  on  two 
American  traits — a  compassion  for  fellow 
human  beings  in  need  and  a  technical  skill 
and  productivity  in  agriculture  which  must 
surely  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cess stories  of  modern  history.  These  two 
threads  of  American  greatness  were  woven 
together  by  the  83d  Congress  more  than  10 
years  ago,  during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  with  the  enactment  of 
P.L.  480.  As  you  well  know,  the  evolution 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  program  over  the 
years  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  imaginative  of  our  overseas  assistance 
programs.  Your  committee  has  long  en- 
couraged this  transition  to  self-help. 

The  achievements  of  Food  for  Peace  have 
been  many,  and  we  have  learned  much  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  P.L.  480.  The  new  legis- 
lation takes  advantage  of  this  experience.  It 
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is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
today. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  that  "the 
United  States  lead  the  world  in  a  war 
against  hunger."  I  view  the  legislation  being 
studied  by  your  committee  as  the  vehicle  to 
this  goal.  Should  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress,  I  predict  the 
day  will  come  when  we  will  regard  Food  for 
Freedom  with  the  same  respect  in  which  we 
now  hold  the  Marshall  Plan,  Point  4,  P.L. 
480,  and  other  significant  milestones  of  our 
United  States  foreign  assistance  efforts. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  immense  proportions. 
From  my  desk  at  the  State  Department,  it 
looms  as  one  of  the  major  problems  we  will 
be  facing  during  the  coming  decades. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  and  its  companion  legislation  as  being 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

SENATE   COMMITTEE   ON   AGRICULTURE 
AND    FORESTRY,    MARCH    7 

Press    release    46    dated    March   7 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  this  morning  the  problem  of  food 
and  population — a  problem  which  has  been 
receiving  high  priority  from  all  of  us  in  the 
executive  branch  who  are  concerned  with 
matters  of  international  well-being.  It  is  a 
subject  which  doesn't  make  the  headlines 
that  Viet-Nam  does  day  after  day.  Never- 
theless, it  is  of  very  great  importance.  Our 
handling  of  it  will  have  a  significant  impact 
upon  our  own  and  future  generations. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  clear  enough: 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  food  production 
is  beginning  to  lag  behind  population  growth. 
As  Secretary  [of  Agriculture  Orville  L.] 
Freeman  has  said,  "The  less  developed  world 
is  losing  the  capacity  to  feed  itself." 

The  problem  of  growing  enough  food  to 
meet  the  need  is  not  new.  What  is  new  is 
the  dimension  the  problem  has  assumed  as 
we  look  at  the  next  decade.  With  the  contin- 


uing and  sudden  sharp  rise  of  population 
throughout  much  of  the  world,  this  food 
crisis  demands  urgent  attention.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  growing  world  recognition  of  this 
problem,  which  may  in  itself  be  the  first 
step  toward  its  elimination.  It  has  prompted 
activity  within  the  highest  councils  of  this 
Government — reflected  by  the  President's 
recent  message  to  the  Congress  on  Food  for 
Freedom,  as  well  as  related  legislation 
which  has  been  referred  to  this  committee. 

Before  World  War  II  the  developing  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
were  exporting  sizable  quantities  of  grain  to 
the  more  economically  advanced  nations.  In 
the  1930's,  for  example,  Latin  America  ex- 
ported more  grain  than  any  other  region 
of  the  world.  Today,  for  the  most  part, 
the  laden  grain  ships  are  sailing  in  the 
opposite  direction — and  nearly  three  times 
as  many  are  required  to  do  the  job.  As  an 
illustration,  more  than  30  million  tons  of 
grain  probably  will  be  shipped  this  year 
from  the  industrialized  to  the  nonindustrial- 
ized  countries.  This  amount  is  more  than 
double  the  magnitude  of  annual  shipments 
of  the  1950's,  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
50  percent  just  in  the  past  5  years.  And 
even  with  these  enormous  imports — much  of 
them  in  the  form  of  food  aid — and  with 
some  developing  countries  already  straining 
their  port  capacity,  there  are  many  countries 
in  which  the  food  intake  per  individual  was 
less  this  year  than  last  year,  less  last  year 
than  the  year  before. 

Unless  this  disturbing  trend  can  be  re- 
versed, it  will  soon  have  profoundly  deteri- 
orating effects.  There  is  a  very  real  rela- 
tionship between  hunger  and  political  insta- 
bility. There  is  also  a  very  real  relationship 
between  the  ability  to  meet  elementary 
human  needs  and  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. In  coming  years  the  problem  we 
discuss  today,  unless  curbed,  could  become 
a  serious  obstacle  to  important  foreign  pol- 
icy goals  of  the  United  States. 

What  can  be  done?  Throughout  history 
the  hungry  man  often  solved  his  problem — 
when  it  was  solved — in  one  of  two  ways.  He 
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either  cultivated  new  lands  or  migrated  to 
a  region  of  the  world  with  greater  oppor- 
tunities. The  latter  alternative  no  longer  ex- 
ists today  as  it  did  in  the  past.  Although 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  earth's  land  surface 
currently  produces  crops,  the  new  supply  of 
potentially  productive  land  is  severely  lim- 
ited. The  only  other  alternative  was  starva- 
tion, an  alternative  which  is  unacceptable  in 
today's  world. 

The   Food/Population   Equation 

In  what  other  direction  can  we  turn?  First, 
we  cannot  realistically  face  the  food  crisis 
without  simultaneously  looking  at  the  popu- 
lation problem.  In  country  after  country,  im- 
pressive increases  in  food  production  have 
been  offset  by  population  growth.  However, 
a  number  of  countries  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  food  problem  cannot  be  solved 
without  addressing  themselves  to  both  sides 
of  the  food/population  equation.  The  race 
between  food  and  population  is  a  critical  one. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  achievements  in  family  planning, 
we  realistically  face  the  fact  that  such 
measures  cannot  prevent  the  serious  threat 
of  hunger  in  the  next  decade. 

With  limited  land  availability,  our  best 
hope  is  to  obtain  more  food  from  lands  al- 
ready under  cultivation  and  from  the  sea. 
We  have  known  for  a  number  of  years  that 
better  seeds,  fertilizers,  flood  control,  irri- 
gation, pesticides,  and  other  miracles  of 
technology  can  multiply  food  production 
many  times.  However,  the  benefits  of  such 
techniques  have  largely  been  confined  to  the 
already  rich  nations.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  example,  yield  per  acre  in 
the  last  quarter  century  has  been  increased 
over  100  percent — compared  with  only  8  per- 
cent in  the  less  developed  world.  Secretary 
Freeman  often  describes  his  grandfather's 
farm  which  operated  in  the  days  when  the 
American  farmer  could  feed  himself  and 
three  others.  In  contrast,  the  American 
farmer  today  feeds  himself  and  32  others. 
The  prime  reason  is  modern  technology 
which  enables  the  American  farmer  to  grow 


six  times  as  much  corn  on  an  acre  of  land 
as  does  a  farmer  in  India. 

How  do  you  best  encourage  such  an  in- 
crease? How  do  you  best  transfer  a  technol- 
ogy which  we  know  exists  and  can  work? 
How  do  you  encourage  the  needy  countries 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  and  solve  it  with 
their  own  resources?  How  can  we  make  the 
most  effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  economical  contribution  to  such  an 
effort? 

These  are  the  questions  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  addressed  itself.  No  one  has 
been  more  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion than  the  President,  and  his  deep,  per- 
sonal concern  is  reflected  in  the  legislation 
which  is  now  before  your  committee. 

Last  year  President  Johnson  requested  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  situation,  and  the 
bill  we  are  discussing  today  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  more  than  a  year's  intensive  study  by 
the  executive  branch.  It  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  an  effort  which  has  been  evolving 
over  the  past  two  decades : 

•  The  bill  gives  recognition  to  the  impor- 
tance of  food  as  an  integral  factor  in  a  coun- 
try's life  and  growth. 

•  The  bill  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the 
food  problem,  certainly  the  most  critical 
many  countries  will  be  facing  over  the  next 
decade. 

•  The  bill  correctly  suggests  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  food  problem  will  be  through 
the  increased  agricultural  production  of  the 
developing  countries  themselves  and  that 
we  should  make  efforts  to  assist  that  process. 

•  The  bill  proposes  that  our  own  agricul- 
tural effort  be  directed  not  only  to  domestic 
needs  but  also  to  our  participation  in  over- 
seas requirements  through  both  commercial 
and  assistance  channels. 

Four  Aspects   of   Legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  aspects  of 
this  legislation  to  which  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect your  special  attention. 

First  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  self-help. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  world  food  problem  must  come 
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from  the  developing  nations  themselves.  Yet, 
in  many  ways,  agriculture  has  been  the 
weakest  rung  in  the  ladder  to  development. 
In  many  countries  it  has  been  shortchanged, 
time  and  again,  in  favor  of  more  glamorous 
industrial  projects.  Today  a  new  philosophy 
is  emerging.  Now  there  is  a  growing  recogni- 
tion that  a  strong  agricultural  base  is  a 
prerequisite  to  development.  The  concept  of 
self-help  is  inherent  in  this  legislation,  and 
any  food  assistance  on  our  part  will  be 
directly  related  to  the  extent  of  these  efforts. 
We  will  carefully  assess  the  self-help  efforts 
by  the  recipient  countries  to  assure  that 
they  are  doing  everything  possible  to  in- 
crease their  own  productive  capacity. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  is  the  transition  from  sales 
for  local  currencies  to  sales  on  dollar  credit 
terms.  Some  criticism  has  been  leveled  over 
the  years — perhaps  some  of  it  justified — 
that  certain  recipients  of  our  food  aid  had 
assumed  that  our  food  assistance  would 
continue  indefinitely,  and  thus  encouraging 
them  to  neglect  their  own  agriculture  for 
other  priorities.  Some  may  have  felt  they 
were  doing  us  a  favor  by  taking  our  so-called 
"surplus  problem"  off  our  hands.  With  this 
new  provision,  and  the  fact  of  our  disappear- 
ing surpluses,  food  will  be  provided  on  the 
same  terms  as  development  loans — and  will 
highlight  the  fact  that  food  aid  has  the  same 
value  as  aid  in  other  forms. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  em- 
phasis of  this  legislation  on  combating  mal- 
nutrition. This  is  a  new  dimension  to  the  food 
problem,  which  was  barely  recognized  in  the 
early  days  of  Public  Law  480.  Scientific  find- 
ings of  the  past  few  years  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  kind  of  food  we  eat  is  often  more 
important  than  how  much  we  eat.  We  now 
realize  that  protein  malnutrition,  especially 
among  young  children,  can  result  in  both 
physical  and  mental  retardation.  Indeed,  as 
the  President  has  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  the  problem  of  malnutrition  could 
well  become  one  of  the  basic  obstacles  to  the 
entire  development  process.  At  a  conference 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  it  was 


pointed  out  that  our  approach  to  this  aspect 
of  the  food  problem  could  have  a  direct 
effect  "on  what  our  civilization  looks  like, 
acts  like,  and  thinks  like  in  1984." 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
element  in  this  new  program,  is  the  concept 
of  "growing  to  meet  the  need."  This  is  a 
positive  and  logical  extension  of  previous 
food  aid  efforts.  It  provides  a  link  between 
domestic  farm  programs  and  overseas  com- 
mercial and  assistance  requirements  which 
cannot  help  but  make  a  more  effective  use 
of  our  magnificent  agricultural  capacity. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  expertise  in  a 
field  which  you  gentlemen  have  studied  for 
many  years.  However,  in  addition  to  the  for- 
eign policy  implications  which  I  know  are 
very  serious,  the  domestic  economic  benefits 
of  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  are  readily 
apparent  to  me.  Time  and  again  we  see 
evidence  that  the  developing  nations  are  im- 
portant potential  customers.  As  their  econ- 
omies grow,  their  dollar  purchases  increase. 
What  we're  really  suggesting,  aside  from  the 
obvious  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy 
features  of  the  legislation  presented  here,  is 
that  we  are  helping  to  build  bigger  dollar 
markets  more  quickly.  Food  is  a  stimulus 
which  can  help,  and  has  helped,  to  expedite 
the  arduous  development  process. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  food  aid  program  has  been  a  valuable 
foreign  policy  tool  because  it  is  directed 
toward  positive  changes — strengthening 
democratic  governments,  promoting  political 
stability,  encouraging  economic  stability, 
assisting  national  development.  Our  food  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  used  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  On  certain  occasions  our 
donation  programs,  especially  child-feeding 
programs,  have  continued  in  countries  when 
all  other  forms  of  formal  relationships  were 
ruptured. 

Our  pattern  of  operation  necessarily  is 
different  in  different  countries.  The  quid 
pro  quo,  for  example,  often  is  different  as 
relationships  with  countries  differ.  But 
what  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  our  food 
programs  are  important  components  of  our 
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overall  bilateral  relationships.  In  each  case, 
as  we  negotiate  agreements,  we  consider  the 
United  States  national  interest,  just  as  the 
other  country  considers  its  national  interest. 

Two   Threads   of  American    Greatness 

The  legislation  before  you  is  based  on  two 
American  traits — a  compassion  for  fellow 
human  beings  in  need,  and  a  technical 
skill  and  productivity  in  agriculture  which 
must  surely  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
great  success  stories  of  modern  history. 
These  two  threads  of  American  greatness 
were  woven  together  by  this  committee  dur- 
ing the  83d  Congress  more  than  10  years 
ago,  with  the  enactment  of  P.L.  480.  As  you 
well  know,  the  evolution  of  the  bipartisan 
Food  for  Peace  program  over  the  years  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
imaginative  of  our  overseas  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  achievements  of  Food  for  Peace 
have  been  many,  and  we  have  learned  much 
during  the  decade  of  P.L.  480.  The  new 
legislation  takes  advantage  of  this  exper- 
ience. It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  today. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  that  ".  .  . 
the  United  States  lead  the  world  in  a  war 
against  hunger." 4  I  view  the  legislation 
being  studied  by  your  committee  as  support- 
ing this  goal. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  immense  proportions. 
From  my  desk  at  the  State  Department, 
where  rarely  a  day  passes  in  which  I  am  not 
involved  in  some  food-related  issue,  it  looms 
as  one  of  the  major  problems  our  nation  will 
be  facing  during  the  coming  decades.  A  ma- 
jor attack  on  the  problem  today  can  prevent 
serious  political,  economic,  and  social  turmoil 
in  many  countries  within  a  very  few  years. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  attack  on  hunger 
as  proposed  in  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
and  its  companion  legislation  as  being  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 


President  Reports  to  Congress 
on  Communications  Satellite  Act 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
President  Johnson  to  the  Congress  trans- 
mitting a  report x  on  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments under  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  new  communications  era  has  begun. 

The  first  commercial  satellite  is  in  orbit 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  an  unchanging 
location  linking  millions  of  people,  thousands 
of  miles  apart,  in  reliable  telecommunica- 
tions between  North  America  and  Europe. 

The  flights  of  our  astronauts,  the  Olympic 
games,  international  policy  discussions,  and 
other  occasions  of  broad  interest  and  major 
importance  have  been  transmitted  through- 
out the  world  by  way  of  communications 
satellites.  Today  information  is  made  avail- 
able for  improving  health,  warning  against 
major  storms,  and  increasing  agricultural 
output. 

This  historic  space  bridge  will  be  en- 
larged. Satellites  scheduled  to  be  launched 
later  this  year  are  to  span  the  Pacific  and 
expand  coverage  over  the  Atlantic. 

The  commercial  satellite  service  will  ad- 
vance to  provide  this  new  and  unique  tele- 
communications capability  to  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  entire  news- 
papers and  service  from  the  world's  greatest 
libraries  will  be  able  to  enter  the  homes  of 
all  those  eager  for  knowledge. 

This  dramatic  effort  follows  from  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  which 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  worldwide 
commercial  communications  system  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

With  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
as  the  U.S.  representative  designated  by  the 
act,  an  international  consortium  of  partici- 
pants in  this  global  venture  continues  to 
grow.  Forty-eight  countries  are  now  engaged 


■  Ibid. 
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in  this  joint  venture,  with  the  corporation 
acting  as  manager  on  behalf  of  all  partici- 
pants under  the  international  agreements. 

In  the  forward  movement  of  the  commu- 
nications satellite  program,  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  assisted  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  act. 

Under  section  404(a)  of  the  act,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  this 
national  program,  which  is  successfully  ad- 
vancing communications  satellite  technology 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


The  White  House, 
March  3,  1966. 


U.S.  Participation  in  the  U.N. 
During  1964 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Johnson  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress the  19th  annual  report  on  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations. x 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  I  submit  here- 
with the  nineteenth  annual  report  covering 
United  States  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  during  1964. 

This  report,  like  its  predecessors,  de- 
scribes the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
agencies  and  programs  that  together  carry 
out  the  aims  of  the  Charter:  to  maintain 
peace  and  security,  to  adjust  and  settle  in- 
ternational disputes,  to  cooperate  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  self-determination  of  peoples  and 
worldwide  respect  for  human  rights.  It  also 


1  U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN:  Report  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1964  (H. 
Doc.  178,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  ;  Department  of  State 
publication  7943,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20402   ($1.75). 


covers  legal,  administrative,  and  financial 
matters  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  activities  covered  in  this  report  docu- 
ment the  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  the 
purposes  and  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— a  commitment  demonstrated  by  the 
extent  and  character  of  our  participation  in 
and  financial  support  for  a  broad  range  of 
United  Nations  activities  over  the  past 
twenty  years. 

During  1964  the  constitutional-financial 
crisis  in  the  General  Assembly  tended  to 
overshadow  in  the  public  mind  all  other 
affairs  at  the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly 
was  limited  to  those  minor  actions  which 
could  be  taken  by  unanimous  consent  with- 
out a  vote.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  major 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  could  not  func- 
tion normally.  However,  the  other  elements 
of  the  United  Nations  system  carried  for- 
ward. 

The  Security  Council  in  1964  had  one  of 
its  busiest  years;  it  held  over  100  meetings 
and  dealt  with  some  of  the  most  intractable 
problems  of  peace  and  security. 

— It  successfully  organized  the  difficult 
peacekeeping  operation  in  Cyprus,  averting 
the  threat  of  a  direct  military  confrontation 
between  two  of  our  NATO  allies,  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

— It  aired  the  Kashmir  dispute,  the 
Malaysian  charges  against  Indonesia,  and 
the  question  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

— It  sent  a  factfinding  group  to  report  on 
the  border  situation  between  Cambodia  and 
South  Viet-Nam. 

— It  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
help  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yemen  resolve 
their  differences  over  the  Yemen-Aden 
border. 

— It  provided  a  forum  for  the  United 
States  to  explain  the  action  it  had  taken  to 
counter  the  attacks  by  Hanoi  against  United 
States  naval  vessels  in  the  international 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  this  con- 
nection, regrettably,  Hanoi  was  unwilling  to 
admit  that  the  United  Nations  had  any 
competence  in  the  conflict  in  Viet-Nam.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Hanoi  and  Peking  re- 
jected   United    Nations   involvement,    given 
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its  responsibility  for  international  peace  and 
security,  the  United  Nations  should  clearly 
be  concerned  about  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
Nam.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
in  San  Francisco  on  June  25,  1965,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  urged  United  Nations 
members,  individually  and  collectively,  to  use 
their  influence  to  bring  to  the  negotiating 
table  all  governments  involved  in  an  attempt 
to  halt  all  aggression  and  evolve  a  peaceful 
solution.2  I  also  wrote  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral the  following  month  saying  how  much 
I  appreciated  his  efforts  to  remove  the  Viet- 
Nam  dispute  from  the  battlefield  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  and  expressed  the  hope  they 
would  be  continued.  The  Secretary-General 
replied  by  expressing  his  determination  to 
pursue  such  efforts  by  all  means  at  his  dis- 
posal.3 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  during  1964  the 
United  Nations  continued  to  maintain  several 
active  peacekeeping  operations.  United  Na- 
tions peacekeepers  continued  to  police  the 
Sinai  and  Gaza  lines.  The  United  Nations 
also  supervised  the  borders  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors,  and  the  truce  line  in 
Kashmir  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

During  1964  the  United  Nations  ended  its 
military  (but  not  its  civilian)  operation  in 
the  Congo  and  its  observer  mission  in  Ye- 
men. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  during  the  summer  of  1964  was 
unquestionably  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment of  the  year.  It  opened  a  search  by  the 
developing  nations  for  trading  and  financial 
arrangements  designed  to  accelerate  their 
development.  Machinery  was  established  to 
carry  on  the  dialogue  within  the  United  Na- 
tions among  developed  and  less  developed 
countries  concerning  international  trade 
and  related  questions  of  development.  A 
hopeful  sign  was  the  adoption  by  UNCTAD 
of  a  system  of  mutual  adjustment  and  con- 


ciliation designed  to  achieve  a  meeting  of 
minds  before  arriving  at  decisions  on  impor- 
tant matters.4 

The  record  of  operations  of  United  Na- 
tions Specialized  Agencies  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields  was  impressive. 

— The  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates — the 
International  Development  Association  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation — 
made  loans,  credits,  and  investments  totaling 
over  $1  billion. 

— The  World  Health  Organization  spurred 
important  advances  in  the  worldwide  cam- 
paigns to  eradicate  malaria  and  smallpox 
and  in  the  field  of  epidemiology. 

— The  World  Meteorological  Organization 
moved  ahead  toward  a  projected  World 
Weather  Watch — a  worldwide  cooperative 
venture  to  improve  man's  ability  to  predict 
the  course  of  the  weather. 

— The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
dispatched  about  1,000  technical  experts  to 
member  countries  to  assist  in  agricultural 
productivity,  pest  control,  animal  health, 
and  rural  community  development. 

As  science  and  technology  develop,  there 
will  be  new  opportunities  for  international 
cooperation  and  common  undertakings  to 
serve  mankind.  On  October  2,  1964,  I  pro- 
claimed 1965  International  Cooperation  Year 
(ICY)  in  the  United  States.5  To  implement 
our  national  program  for  ICY,  on  November 
24,  1964,  I  named  a  Cabinet  Committee  for 
International  Cooperation  Year  (1965) 6  and 
called  on  our  national  citizens'  organizations 
to  help  find  new  areas  for  common  endeavor 
against  the  ancient  enemies  of  mankind — 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease.7  Every  such 
enterprise  helps  in  some  small  way  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace.  As  I  said  at 


'  Bulletin  of  July  19,  1965,  p.  98. 

8  For  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary-General  U  Thant,  see  ibid., 
Aug.  16,  1965,  p.  275. 


4  For  the  preamble  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Final  Act  which  was  adopted  on  June  16, 
1964,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  3,  1964,  p.  150. 

"Ibid.,  Oct.   19,  1964,  p.   555. 

•  Ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1964,  p.  857. 

7  Two  special  issues  of  the  Bulletin  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  International  Cooperation  Year.  For 
articles  by  chairmen  of  the  ICY  Cabinet  committees, 
see  ibid.,  Sept.  6,  1965;  for  articles  by  senior  govern- 
ment consultants  to  the  citizens'  committees,  see 
ibid.,  Nov.  22,  1965. 
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that  time — the  quest  for  peace  through  co- 
operation is  the  "assignment  of  the  century." 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  more  general  observation  about  our 
policy  toward  the  United  Nations.  Every 
President  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  has  expressed  the  deep  commitment 
of  this  Nation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Orga- 
nization. This  commitment  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  our  dedication  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Charter  and  in  our  participation  in  the 
entire  range  of  United  Nations  operations 
described  in  this  report. 

I  reaffirmed  our  dedication  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  on  June 
25,  1965,  when  I  said: 

...  I  come  to  this  anniversary  not  to  speak  of 
futility  or  failure  nor  of  doubt  and  despair.  I  come 
to  raise  a  voice  of  confidence  in  both  the  future 
of  these  United  Nations  and  the  fate  of  the  human 
race. 

And  let  all  remember — and  none  forget — that 
now  more  than  50  times  in  these  20  years  the 
United  Nations  has  acted  to  keep  the  peace. 

By  persuading  nations  to  justify  their  own  con- 
duct before  all  countries,  it  has  helped,  at  many 
times  and  in  many  places,  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  man  to  his  fellow  man. 

By  confronting  the  rich  with  the  misery  of  the 
poor  and  the  privileged  with  the  despair  of  the  op- 
pressed, it  has  removed  the  excuse  of  ignorance, 
unmasked  the  evil  of  indifference,  and  has  placed 
an  insistent,  even  though  still  unfulfilled,  responsi- 
bility upon  the  more  fortunate  of  the  earth. 

By  insisting  upon  the  political  dignity  of  man, 
it  has  welcomed  63  nations  to  take  their  places 
alongside  the  51  original  members — a  historical  de- 
velopment of  dramatic  import,  achieved  mainly 
through  peaceful  means. 

And  by  binding  countries  together  in  the  great 
declarations  of  the  Charter,  it  has  given  those 
principles  a  strengthened  vitality  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  man. 

The  record  of  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  for  1964 — set  forth  in  this 
report — documents  the  deeds  that  support 
these  words. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House, 
March  1,  1966. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Secretary  Gets  New  Responsibility 
for  Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Following  are  texts  of  a  White  House  an- 
nouncement and  a  message  dated  March  U 
from  Secretary  Rusk  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  abroad. 

WHITE   HOUSE   ANNOUNCEMENT 

White    House    press    release    dated    March    4 

The  President  on  March  4  discussed  with 
his  Cabinet  and  other  high  officials  a  new 
procedure,  which  he  has  approved,  for  the 
purpose  of  modernizing  and  streamlining  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs. 

In  order  to  assist  him  in  discharging  his 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  President  has  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  his  agent,  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility to  the  full  extent  permitted  by 
law  for  the  overall  direction,  coordination, 
and  supervision  of  interdepartmental  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government  overseas  (less 
exempted  military  activities).  Up  to  now, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  the  re- 
gional Assistant  Secretaries,  has  performed 
a  coordinating  function  in  interdepartmental 
matters  abroad.  Now  he  has  received  formal 
and  specific  overall  directive  authority  from 
the  President.  While  the  term  "interdepart- 
mental matter"  has  not  been  specifically  de- 
fined, in  the  present  context  it  covers  those 
activities  abroad  involving  more  than  a  single 
department  or  agency,  or  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  affect  significantly  the  overall 
U.S.  overseas  program  in  a  country  or 
region. 

To  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this 
new  role,  there  will  be  a  permanent  inter- 
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departmental  committee,  called  the  Senior 
Interdepartmental  Group  (SIG),  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  as  its  executive 
chairman.  The  latter  term  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  chairman  who  has  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  decide  all  matters  coming 
before  his  committee,  subject  to  the  right  of 
any  member  to  appeal  from  his  decision  to 
higher  authority.  This  is  an  important  pro- 
vision which  makes  the  difference  between 
the  normal  committee  and  an  incisive,  deci- 
sionmaking body. 

The  other  regular  members  of  the  Senior 
Interdepartmental  Group  are:  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
AID,  [Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment], the  Director  of  CIA  [Central  In- 
telligence Agency],  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  USIA 
[United  States  Information  Agency]  ,  and 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs.  The  chairman  will 
invite  representatives  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  when  they  have  an  interest  in 
the  matters  under  consideration. 

The  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  will 
function  as  a  focal  point  for  decisions  and 
actions  on  overseas  interdepartmental  mat- 
ters which  are  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  or  raised  by  the  action  of  an  indi- 
vidual member.  Any  department  or  agency 
not  a  member  may  also  raise  matters  for 
action  by  the  group. 

Beneath  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Senior  Interdepartmental  Group,  the  re- 
gional Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  will 
occupy  important  focal  positions  in  the  chan- 
nel of  responsibility  for  overall  direction, 
coordination,  and  supervision  of  interdepart- 
mental matters  in  the  regions  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. The  Assistant  Secretaries  will 
serve  as  executive  chairmen  of  interdepart- 
mental regional  groups,  analogous  in  mem- 
bership and  responsibilities  to  the  Senior 
Interdepartmental  Group.  They  will  work 
closely  with  U.S.  ambassadors  and  the  coun- 
try teams  abroad  and  will  assure  the  ade- 


quacy in  their  regions  of  U.S.  policy,  plans, 
programs,  resources,  and  performance.  It  is 
at  this  level  that  the  volume  of  work  will  be 
done,  leaving  for  the  Senior  Interdepart- 
mental Group  only  the  major  problems.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Senior  Group,  the  new  ar- 
rangements are  for  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing decision  and  action. 

Thus  the  overall  purpose  of  the  changes 
directed  by  the  President  is  to  formalize  re- 
lationships and  clarify  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  our  overseas  business,  operating 
within  the  framework  of  existing  law.  This 
action  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  statu- 
tory responsibilities  of  any  of  the  key  Gov- 
ernment officials  involved  or  their  relations 
with  the  Congress.  For  example,  the  P.L. 
480  (Food  for  Freedom)  program  will  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  establishing  the  Senior  Group  and  the 
regional  groups,  it  creates  a  regular  meeting 
place  for  the  key  officials  involved  in  over- 
seas activities  and  assures  decisive  action 
by  giving  unusual  authority  to  the  executive 
chairman.  These  meetings  also  assure  the 
departments  and  agencies  primarily  in- 
volved in  overseas  affairs  a  forum  in  which 
all  views  can  be  expressed  in  advance  of 
decisions.  The  departments  and  agencies 
with  an  occasional  interest  will  be  invited  to 
attend  these  meetings  when  there  are  mat- 
ters affecting  them  on  the  agenda,  or  they 
may  propose  matters  for  the  agenda.  In  any 
case,  their  representative  will  have  the 
same  rights  as  the  regular  members  when 
their  business  is  being  considered. 

While  these  procedures  are  not  for  the 
purpose  of  injecting  some  kind  of  auto- 
maticity  or  production-line  quality  into  the 
handling  of  overseas  affairs,  they  will,  it  is 
hoped,  bring  greater  method  into  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  permit  a  sharper 
and  more  rapid  focus  of  the  efforts  of  sev- 
eral departments  on  complex  overseas  prob- 
lems, and  assure  that  no  sector  of  the  for- 
eign front  is  neglected  at  a  time  of  preoccu- 
pation with  some  overriding  problem. 
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MESSAGE   FROM    SECRETARY    RUSK 

The  President  has  assigned  to  me  and  the 
Department  of  State  additional  responsibil- 
ity for  the  overall  direction,  coordination, 
and  supervision  of  the  interdepartmental 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
overseas.  This  assignment  extends  to  the 
limits  permitted  by  law  and  covers  all  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  Government 
abroad  except  U.S.  military  forces  under 
area  military  command  and  such  other  mili- 
tary activities  as  the  President  may  elect  to 
conduct  through  military  channels.  The 
President's  directive  also  established  a  sys- 
tematic mechanism  for  considering  the  views 
of  other  agencies  involved  in  our  activities 
abroad,  and  for  reaching  decisions  promptly. 
This  responsibility  will  be  discharged  in 
Washington  primarily  through  the  Under 
Secretary  and  the  regional  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  State.  They  will  be  assisted  by  in- 
terdepartmental groups  of  which  they  will 
be  executive  chairmen  with  full  powers  of 
decision  on  all  matters  within  their  purview. 
Thus  the  Department,  and  the  regional  As- 
sistant Secretaries  with  respect  to  their  geo- 
graphic areas,  will  exercise  leadership  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment similar  to  those  delineated  for 
Ambassadors  within  the  countries  of  their 
assignment  by  the  President's  action  of 
May  1961. 1 

In  accepting  these  expanded  duties,  I  have 
assured  the  President  that  the  Department 
will  be  organized  and  manned  to  perform 
them  effectively  and  expeditiously.  I  have 
also  assured  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
that  their  interests  and  needs  that  relate  to 
activities  abroad  will  receive  careful  and 
sympathetic  consideration. 

To  enable  us  to  discharge  our  enlarged 
responsibilities  efficiently,  I  have  today  di- 
rected certain  organizational  changes  be 
undertaken  systematically  within  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Under  Secretary  and  other  designated 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  11,  1961,  p.  993. 


officers  of  the  Department  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  strengthen  our  capability  to 
meet  this  new  challenge  and  to  es- 
tablish, through  prescribed  interdepart- 
mental groups  and  other  means,  the  inter- 
departmental working  relationships  essen- 
tial to  achievement  of  the  President's  ob- 
jectives. 

No  organizational  chart  can  substitute  for 
the  abilities  and  attitudes  of  people.  Our 
job  requires  the  exercise  of  exceptional 
qualities  of  leadership  and  demands  that 
officers  working  on  country  and  regional 
matters  apply  an  overview  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  that  transcends  bureau  or  depart- 
mental interests  and  focuses  on  the  needs 
and  purposes  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  in  its  relationships  with 
other  nations.  They  will  be  dealing  with 
difficult  multiple-agency  and  Government- 
wide  issues  of  policy,  the  planning  and  con- 
trol of  programs,  and  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources. Their  tasks  will  encompass  not  only 
the  anticipation  and  management  of  crises 
but  the  handling  of  day-to-day  operating 
problems  and  the  orderly  promotion  of  the 
objectives  of  our  Government  with  such  re- 
sponsibilities. There  can  be  no  room  for 
parochial  viewpoints  or  petty  bureaucratic 
"in  fighting."  Each  of  us  must  recognize 
that  at  all  times  we  are,  in  a  real  sense,  act- 
ing for  and  on  behalf  of  the  President,  and 
through  him,  serving  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  particularly  hope  that  the  new  and  in- 
creased responsibilities  given  to  the  geo- 
graphic Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  grad- 
ual establishment  of  the  new  positions  of 
"Country  Directors"  will  enable  us  better  to 
serve  both  the  President  and  our  missions 
abroad.  I  look  to  the  Country  Directors  to 
assume  full  responsibility,  under  their  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  for  all  activities  in  the 
country  or  countries  assigned  to  them,  and 
to  be  single  focal  points  in  Washington  to 
serve  our  Ambassadors.  In  a  sense,  we  are 
applying  the  valuable  experience  that  has 
been  gained   in  the  operations  of  country 
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teams  abroad  to  operations  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  wish  to  assure  all  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries that  the  formation  of  the  Senior  Inter- 
departmental Group  will  not  reduce  their  ac- 
cess to  me.  Indeed,  I  would  hope  that  the 
work  of  the  SIG  would  make  it  possible  for 
problems  to  come  to  me  more  systematically 
than  in  the  past. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  will  share  with  me 
a  deep  resolve  to  justify  the  confidence  in 
the  Department  which  the  President  has 
manifested  by  his  directive  today.  Our  job 
is  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Our  paramount  concern  is  always 
the  safety  of  our  nation — in  familiar  words 
"to  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  Posterity."  We  know  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  find  security  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world — that  we  must 
work  incessantly  toward  a  safe  environment, 
toward  a  reliable  peace  in  which  all  men  can 
enjoy  a  better  life.  In  working  toward  that 
goal  we  serve  not  only  our  own  deepest  in- 
terests but  those  of  all  other  peoples  who 
want  freedom,  progress,  and  peace. 


Designations 

Harry  H.  Schwartz  as  Staff  Director  of  the  Sen- 
ior Interdepartmental  Group  (SIG)  and  as  Special 
Deputy  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
State,  effective  March  7.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  48  dated 
March  9.) 

Frank  A.  Sieverts  as  Deputy  Staff  Director  of 
the  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  (SIG)  and  as 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
effective  March  7.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  48  dated  March  9.) 


Appointments 

George  V.  Allen  to  be  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  effective  March  1.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  33 
dated  February  23.) 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive   Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes  and  proto- 
col.  Done  at  Geneva  September  19,  1949.   Entered 
into  force  March  26, 1952.   TIAS  2487. 
Notification  that  it  considers  itself  bound:  Malta, 

January  3,  1966. 
Application  to:  Fiji    (with  reservations  and  dec- 
larations), January  15,  1966. 

Finance 

Convention  on  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes 
between  states  and  nationals  of  other  states.  Done 
at   Washington    March    18,    1965. 1 
Ratification  deposited:  Central  African  Republic, 
February  23,  1966. 

Health 

Amendment  to  article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
World   Health  Organization  of  July  22,  1946,  as 
amended   (TIAS  1808,  4643).    Adopted  at  Geneva 
May  20,  1965. x 
Acceptance  deposited:  Dahomey,  February  2,  1966. 

Maritime    Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17, 
1958.  TIAS  4044. 

Acceptance    deposited:     Singapore,    January     17, 
1966. 

Slavery 

Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade  and  institutions  and  prac- 
tices similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 7,  1956.  Entered  into  force  April  30, 
1957.2 

Notification  that  it  considers  itself  bound:  Malta, 
January  3,  1966. 

Trade 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.   Done  at  Geneva 
December  31,  1958. l 
Acceptance:  Cuba,  December  28,  1965. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  18,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  October  14,  1962.  TIAS  5184. 
Acceptance:  Central  African  Republic,  October 
14,  1965. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration 
on  the  provisional  accession  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958 
(TIAS  4461).  Done  at  Geneva  December  8,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  Janu- 
ary 9,  1962.   TIAS  4957. 

Acceptance:    Central    African    Republic,    October 
14,  1965. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  Fed- 
eral People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  November  13,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
April  27,  1963;  for  the  United  States  November 
20,  1964.  TIAS  5678. 

Acceptance:    Central    African    Republic,    October 
14,  1965. 

Second  proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  pro- 
visional accession  of  Tunisia  to  the  General 
Agreement  on   Tariffs  and   Trade   of   November 

12,  1959  (TIAS  4498).  Done  at  Geneva  Decem- 
ber 12,  1963.  Entered  into  force  November  24, 
1964.  TIAS  5809. 

Acceptances:    Central    African    Republic,   October 
14,  1965;  Turkey,  December  28,  1965. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Iceland  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  March  5,  1964.  Entered  into 
force  April  19,  1964;  for  the  United  States  No- 
vember 20,  1964.  TIAS  5687. 
Acceptance :  Kenya,  December  20,  1965. 

Second  proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  pro- 
visional accession  of  Argentina  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  November 
18,  1960,  as  extended  (TIAS  5184,  5266).  Done  at 
Geneva  October  30,  1964.  Entered  into  force 
November  25,  1964;  for  the  United  States  De- 
cember 18,  1964.  TIAS  5733. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Central  African  Republic, 
October  14,  1965;  Kenya,  December  20,  1965. 

Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  provisional 
accession  of  United  Arab  Republic  to  the  General 
Agreement  on   Tariffs  and  Trade  of   November 

13,  1962  (TIAS  5309).  Done  at  Geneva  October 
30,  1964.  Entered  into  force  November  25,  1964; 
for  the  United  States  December  18,  1964.  TIAS 
5732. 


Acceptances  deposited:  Central  African  Republic, 
October    14,    1965;     Cuba,    January    5,    1966; 
Kenya,    December   20,   1965;    Switzerland,   No- 
vember 15,  1965. 
Second  proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  pro- 
visional accession  of  Switzerland  to  the  General 
Agreement  on   Tariffs  and   Trade  of   November 
22,  1958,  as  extended   (TIAS  4461,  4957).    Done 
at  Geneva  October  30,  1964.    Entered  into  force 
November  25,   1964;   for   the   United   States   De- 
cember 18,  1964.  TIAS  5734. 

Acceptances:  Central  African  Republic,  October 
14,  1965;  Ceylon,  October  21,  1965;  Indonesia, 
December  29,  1965;  Ivory  Coast,  December  7, 
1965. 


BILATERAL 

Ceylon 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Colombo  Febru- 
ary 23,  1966.  Entered  into  force  February  23, 
1966. 

Kenya 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  7,  1964,  as  amended 
(TIAS  5725,  5769,  5870,  5919).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Nairobi  February  28,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  February  28,  1966. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  18, 
1963  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  (TIAS  5366).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Seoul  June  10  and  November  2,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  November  2,  1965. 

Rwanda 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kigali  July  6  and 
August  9,  1965.  Enters  into  force  on  date  of 
notification  from  Government  of  Rwanda  that 
agreement  has  been  approved  in  conformity  with 
constitutional  procedures. 
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Releases  issued  prior  to  March  7  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
34  of  February  25  and  41  of  March  3 


No.      Date 

45     3/7 


46     3/7 
*  47     3/9 


48     3/9 


Subject 

Engineering  feasibility  study  com- 
plete on  Israel  power-desalting 
plant. 

Rusk :  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Gordon  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs and  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Schwartz  named  Staff  Director, 
Senior  Interdepartmental  Group 
(biographic   details). 


*  Not  printed. 
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